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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND  COMMITTEE  HISTORY 

The  permanent  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to- 
gether with  twelve  other  permanent  fact  finding  committees,  was  created 
b}^  Senate  Resolution  No.  135  of  the  1959  Regular  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. This  Resolution  resolved  "that  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate 
are  amended  by  amending  Rule  12.5  of  the  rule  to"  provide  for  these 
thirteen  committees. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  135  as  originally  introduced  provided  that  the 
Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture  would  consist  of  seven 
members,  and  v/as  allocated  for  interim  study  the  subject  matter  em- 
braced in  the  Agricultural  Code  and  uncodified  legislation  on  the  same 
subject.  Senate  Resolution  No.  135,  prior  to  adoption  on  June  5,  1959, 
was  further  amended  as  follows : 

"Any  state  agency  which  proposes  the  expenditure  of  any  state 
funds  for  capital  outlay  providing  for  plans,  specifications,  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  new  facilities  which  are  to  be  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  shall  first  submit  such  proposals  to  the  Fact 
Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  enable  such  committee  to 
review  and  inspect  such  facilities,  equipment  or  items  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Director  of  Finance.  The  Department  of  Finance 
shall  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in  approving 
or  disapproving  any  such  expenditures  in  order  that  any  resulting 
economies  may  be  reflected  as  soon  as  practicable." 

This  review  of  expenditures  for  capital  outlaj^  items  for  agricultural 
activities  at  the  several  State  institutions  conducting  farming  opera- 
tions had  been  a  historic  function  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural and  Livestock  Problems,  and  had  over  the  years  resulted  in  the 
savings  to  the  State  of  California  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Byrne,  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  this  annual  review 
function  was  assigned  to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

On  June  18,  1959,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  allocated  $25,000  * 
to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  appointed 
the  following  Senators  as  officers  and  members : 

Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture  (13)— Byrne,  Chair- 
man; Beard,  Vice  Chairman;  Cobey,  Coombs,  Erhart,  Hollister, 
Montgomery,  Murdy,  0 'Sullivan,  Rattigan,  Slattery,  Stiern,  and 
Williams. 

Paul  K.  Huff,  former  secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural and  Livestock  Problems,  was  retained  as  Executive  Secretary  for 
the  Committee. 


•  This  amount  was  augmented  on  April   6,   1960,   to  provide  funds  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue the  Committee  through  the  1961  Regular  Session. 
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Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Resolution,  tlie  Coniinittee  held  a 
series  of  meetin<>s  in  August  of  1959,  to  review  appropriations  for 
capital  outlay  items  appeariufr  in  the  1959-00  State  Budget  for  agricul- 
tural activities  at  the  several  State  institutions.  A  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee's findings  and  recommendations  was  filed  with  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  under  date  of  September  30,  1959.  Under 
date  of  March  22,  19 GO,  this  report,  together  with  additional  informa- 
tion furnished  to  the  Committee  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  published  as  a  separate  document. 

In  April  of  1960,  another  series  of  hearings  was  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee throughout  the  State  to  review  appropriations  for  capital  outlay 
items  for  agricultural  activities  appearing  in  the  1960-Gl  State  Budget. 
A  report  of  the  Committee's  findings  and  recommendations  was  filed 
with  the  Director  of  Finance  under  date  of  May  12,  1960.  A  copy  of 
that  report,  together  with  a  report  b}'  tlie  Department  of  Finance  on 
agricultural  programs  at  various  State  institutions,  including  State 
colleges,  for  the  1960  calendar  year  and  the  1959-60  fiscal  year  are 
contained  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report. 

Under  date  of  October  7,  1959,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  Senator  Byrne,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  submitted  to  the  Rules  Committee  an  outline  of 
the  subject  matters  requested  for  study  during  the  1959-61  interim 
period.  With  one  exception  the  outline  as  submitted  was  ajDproved. 
Included  in  the  list  of  matters  requested  for  interim  stud.v  were  the 
following : 

1.  Nonsubstantive  revision  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 

2.  Review  of  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  items  for  agricultural 
activities  at  the  several  State  institutions. 

3.  Agricultural  minerals  tonnage  license  tax. 

4.  Auxiliary  plant  chemicals. 

5.  Apiary  law. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  need  and  feasibilit.y  of  amending  tlie  Proces- 
sors '  Act  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  provisions  of  the  Produce 
Dealers'  Act,  including  recent  amendments  to  the  latter  act,  re- 
sulting from  investigations  conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Agricultural  and  Livestock  Problems. 

7.  Senate  Resolution  No.  63  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  relative  to 
dairy  and  milk  plant  inspection  fees  and  inspection  practices  for 
market  milk. 

8.  Senate  Resolution  No.  84  of  tlie  1959  Regular  Session,  relative  to 
standard  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  study  shall  also 
include  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  following  bills  intro- 
duced at  the  1959  Regular  Session :  Assembly  Bills  Nos.  2435  and 
2476,  and  Senate  Bills  Nos.  983  and  1010. 

9.  Senate  Resolution  No.  134  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  relating  to 
an  interim  study  of  cotton  ginning. 

10.  Senate  Resolution  No.  144  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  relating  to 
nursery  stock. 
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11.  The  following  subjects  of  interest  to  the  dairy  industry ; 

(a)  The  relationship  of  producer  contracts ; 

(b)  Producer  service  charges ; 

(c)  The  relationship  of  producer  usage  returns  to  the  overall  value 
and  purpose  of  milk  control ; 

(d)  How  prices  for  various  usages  can  best  be  related  to  the  prices 
for  manufacturing  milk  in  its  various  usages,  and  its  avail- 
ability for  similar  products. 

12.  A  review  of  the  Scotch  broom  situation  in  California. 

13.  The  subject  matter  of  Senate  Bills  Nos.  1390  and  1391,  and  Assem- 
bly Bill  No.  2076,  relating  to  poultry  and  poultry  products. 

14.  The  subject  matter  of  Senate  Bill  No.  1192,  relating  to  plant  quar- 
antine and  pest  control. 

15.  The  subject  matter  of  Senate  Bill  No.  1116,  relating  to  the  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products. 

16.  The  present  status  of  the  brucellosis  control  program  in  California. 

17.  A  study  of  the  problems  recited  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  40  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  relative  to  predatory  animal 
control. 

Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  operation,  effect,  administration, 
enforcement,  and  needed  revision  of  any  and  all  laws  in  any  way  bear- 
ing upon  or  relating  to  those  subject  matters. 

In  addition  to  the  above  items,  the  subject  matter  contained  in  Senate 
Bills  Nos.  1145  and  1146,  1959  Regular  Session,  by  Senator  Hollister, 
were  assigned.  On  May  12,  1960,  the  following  two  items  were  approved 
for  interim  study  by  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture:  (1)  Senate  Bill  No.  1442  of  the  1959  Regular  Session;  (2)  the 
alleged  illegal  use  of  tranquilizer  guns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Committee  received  many  requests  from 
individuals  and  organizations  for  items  to  be  studied.  A  majority  of 
these  requests  were  denied  either  because  the  subject  matter  was  not 
germane  to  the  Committee  function,  or  simply  because  the  item  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  previous  study  by  another  legislative  committee. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Senator  Byrne  and  the 
Committee  staff  coordinated  all  requests  for  interim  studies  with  As- 
semblyman Belotti,  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on 
Livestock  and  Dairies,  and  with  Assemblyman  Geddes,  Chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  duplicate  hearings  on  any  other  particular  bill,  resolution,  or 
subject  matter. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  1959-61  interim  period,  this  Commit- 
tee met  jointly  witli  other  committees  of  the  Legislature.  On  September 
4,  1959,  the  Committee  met  in  Sacramento  with  the  Assembly  Commit- 
tee on  Livestock  and  Dairies  to  hear  officials  from  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  discuss  administrative  problems  pertaining  to  resale 
milk  pricing  under  the  Milk  Control  Act.  Six  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee were  in  attendance.  A  progress  report  on  this  hearing  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  during  the  1960  Budget  Session,  by  Assemblyman 
Belotti,  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee. 

This  Committee  again,  on  June  28  and  29,  met  jointly  with  Assem- 
blyman Belotti 's  Committee  in  Fresno.  Nine  members  of  the  Senate 
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Coiniiiittee  were  in  attendance.  This  nieetinp;  was  called  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  following  measures  referred  to  both  Committees  for 
interim  study  during  the  1959-(Jl  period:  (1)  Assembly  Bill  No.  2412, 
relating  to  milk  hauling  charges;  (2)  Senate  Bill  No.  890,  relating  to 
cultured  buttermilk;  Senate  Bill  No.  1167,  relating  to  manufacturing 
milk  marketing;  (4)  Senate  Bill  No.  1442,  relating  to  market  milk 
pricing.  A  rej)ort  on  this  two-da.y  hearing  will  be  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture by  Assemblyman  Belotti.  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee. 

On  January  15,  19(iO,  this  Connnittee  met  jointly  in  El  Centro  with 
the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture  were  in 
attendance.  This  meeting  was  the  second  of  three  public  hearings  on 
farm  labor  problems  being  conducted  by  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  "Welfare.  This  particular  meeting  was  called  to 
review  the  "immediate  problems  of  the  farmers,  the  farm  workers, 
and  farm  comnnmities, "  and  particularly  to  "explore  the  farm  labor 
problems  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  desert  area — Imperial 
and  east  Riverside  Counties. ' ' 

On  January  26-27,  this  Committee  again  met  jointly  in  Fresno  vdth 
the  Senate  Fact  Findinir  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare  in  its  con- 
tinuing study  of  farm  labor  problems.  Here,  too,  six  members  of  the 
Committee  were  in  attendance.  It  is  understood  that  the  Senate  Fact 
Finding  Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare  will  submit  a  final  report 
to  the  Senate  on  this  matter,  in  1961. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  NO.  40  OF  THE 

1959  REGULAR  SESSION,  RELATIVE  TO 

PREDATORY  ANIMAL  CONTROL 

The  Resolution  points  out  that  unless  there  are  increased  activities 
in  the  control  of  the  predator  population,  many  deer  and  livestock 
animals  will  be  in  serious  danger  of  destruction.  The  Resolution  ^  re- 
solves that  the  "Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  hereby  directed 
to  either  allocate  sufficient  funds  to  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  insure  that  it  will  have  sufficient  funds  for  adequate  predator 
control,  or  to  provide  adequate  predator  control  by  Department  per- 
sonnel." 

The  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  several 
hearings  on  the  subject  matter  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  40. 
The  first  meeting  on  this  Resolution  was  held  in  Sacramento  on  April 
19,  1960.  William  E.  Warne,  Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  presentation  to  the  Committee,  pointed  out  that 
predator  control  in  this  State  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  is  a 
joint  venture  carried  on  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
counties,  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  US  Department 
of  the  Interior.  A  contract  by  the  State  of  California  and  the  Federal 
Government  covers  the  operation.  Authority  for  the  contract  is  found 
in  Section  161  of  the  Agricultural  Code.^  Direct  supervision  of  field 
operations  is  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

According  to  Mr.  Warne,  the  first  supervised  predator  work  in  Cali- 
fornia was  undertaken  December  1,  1915,  in  Modoc  County  as  an 
activity  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  in  suppressing  an 
epidemic  of  rabies  in  coyotes  in  northern  Nevada  and  northeastern 
Californa.  This  was  extended  to  Lassen,  Plumas,  and  Siskiyou  Counties 
in  the  spring  of  1916.  Later  this  service,  at  the  request  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  protect  range  sheep,  was  extended  to  the  Counties  of  Mendo- 
cino, Monterey,  Trinity,  Mono,  Inyo,  San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  economic  protection  to  agriculture  and  live- 
stock from  predators.  However,  some  effort  was  directed  specifically 
toward  protection  of  game  species,  particularly  the  remnant  northern 
antelope  herds. 

Director  Warne  further  pointed  out  that  a  plan  for  the  paid  hunter 
and  trapper  system,  cooperatively  planned  and  financed  to  provide 
protection  from  economic  loss  of  agriculture  and  livestock,  was  drafted 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Jacobsen  in  1918.  Legislation  to  authorize  the  program 
was  approved  by  the  State  Legislature  on  May  5,  1919.  In  brief,  this 

1  Copy  appended,  marked  Exhibit  A. 

2  Sec.   161   of  the  Agricultural   Code   refers  to   the   Fish   and  Wildlife   Service   of   the 

US  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  understood  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  introduce  leg-islation  in  1961  reflecting  the  new  name  of  the  agency. 


(15) 
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legislation  provided  that  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture  (later 
the  Department  of  Agriculture)  was: 

(1)  Directed  to  investigate  depredations,  institute  control  measures, 
and  cooperate  and  enter  into  contracts  Avith  county  boards  of  super- 
visors and  the  US  Biological  Survey  (now  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife)   to  facilitate  effective  control; 

(2)  Authorized  to  accept  cooperative  money  to  create  in  the  State 
Treasury  a  predatory  animal  fund. 

(3)  Directed  to  investigate  methods  and  regulations  of  predator  con- 
trol in  this  and  other  states,  and  report  and  draft  recommended  legis- 
lation. 

The  State  Legislature  made  the  first  biennial  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  predatory  animal  control 
in  1921.  This,  with  funds  provided  by  cooperating  counties  and  the 
Federal  Government,  was  the  beginning  of  the  paid  hunter  system 
of  control  in  the  State. 

Until  1945,  the  annual  budget  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
carried  an  amount  for  predator  control  varying  from  $12,000  to  $25,000. 
However,  in  1945  the  Legislature  approved  a  special  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  the  1945-47  biennium,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  any  further 
increase  in  economic  loss  due  to  predators. 

The  State  of  California,  according  to  Mr.  Warne,  through  his  De- 
partment is  spending  $237,000  this  fiscal  year  on  this  program.  Thirty- 
eight  counties  are  providing  $267,000.  With  each  of  these  thirty-eight 
counties  there  is  a  three-way  agreement  among  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  county  boards  of  supervisors,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  In  many  of  these  counties,  especially 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the  county  money  is  expended  pri- 
marily for  rabies  control.  In  addition  to  the  State  and  counties,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  approximately  $110,000  on  the  joint 
predatory  animal  control  program. 

Mr.  Warne,  in  commenting  on  Federal  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram said : 

"Federal  funds  available  for  this  cooperative  program  have 
not  been  boosted  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  spiraling  opera- 
tional cost  increases.  From  expenditures  of  about  $10,000  in  the 
early  1920 's,  the  Federal  money  spent  for  predator  control  in 
the  State  increased  to  about  $45,000  in  1946,  and  to  approximately 
$110,000  this  year.  Thus  the  share  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government  (about  eighteen  percent)  is  not  proportionate  to  its 
land  holdings  in  California. 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  forty-six  percent  of  the  lands  in  this  State 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  there  is  a  definite  Federal 
responsibility  with  respect  to  control  of  predatory  animals.  Ani- 
mals such  as  the  coyote,  mountain  lion,  and  bobcat  are  raised  on 
these  lands  and  they  move  off  into  privately-owned  farm  lands, 
thereby  causing  losses  of  livestock,  turkeys,  and  poultry. 

"Certain  animals  are  a  factor  in  rabies  control,  especially  when 
there  is  an  outbreak  similar  to  that  difficult  one  existing  in  Im- 
perial County  recently.  Only  an  organized  effort  in  wild  animal 
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and  feral  dog  control,  together  with  a  vaccination  program  for 
dogs,  can  stamp  out  this  disease. 

"The  State  money  provides  for  employment  of  thirty-three 
trappers  and  three  trapper  supervisors,  plus  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. The  money  contributed  by  the  counties  provides  for  employ- 
ment of  forty-nine  trappers.  The  Federal  money,  for  the  most 
part,  takes  care  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  program,  provides 
some  equipment,  and  pays  the  salary  of  six  trappers  and  three 
trapper  supervisors.  The  program  involves  the  services  of  a  total 
of  eighty-eight  trappers  at  present,  under  the  coordinated  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  Warne  also  pointed  out  that  ten  years  ago,  before  the  predatory 
animal  control  program  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  for  the 
protection  of  wildlife  was  reduced,  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty 
more  men  engaged  in  trapping,  accounting  for  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand  major  predators.  The  1959  annual  report  for  the  Federal- 
State  cooperative  program  shows  that  there  were  twelve  thousand, 
seven  hundred  twenty-one  major  predatory  animals  (bear,  bobcat, 
coyote,  and  mountain  lion)  taken  during  the  year.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  eighty-six  animals  over  1958, 
accomplished  with  no  increase  in  manpower.  However,  the  total  animal 
take  was  more  than  five  thousand  animals  under  the  total  catch  of  ten 
years  ago. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Warne  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

1.  The  combined  effort  in  predatory  animal  control  is  not  enough 
to  take  care  of  requests  for  work  and  many  livestock  operators  are 
suffering  severe  losses.  The  tremendous  increase  in  human  population 
in  the  State  has  complicated  the  problem  of  predatory  animal  control. 
Areas  where  lethal  baits  and  "coyote  getters"  can  be  used  have  been 
reduced  and  therefore  the  hunter  must  rely  on  traps. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  more  effort  must  be  expended  to  control  predatory 
animals  to  reduce  their  depredations  in  connection  with  agriculture. 
A  tighter  rein  must  be  kept  on  the  activities  of  the  trappers,  which 
requires  the  addition  of  more  trapper-supervisors  so  that  no  supervisor 
is  responsible  for  more  than  ten  men.  This  change  will  insure  better 
practice  in  posting  lands,  use  of  lethal  agents,  and  general  supervision. 

3.  We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  willing  to  accept  our 
share  of  this  responsibility  and  have  made  provision  in  the  1960-61 
budget  for  employment  of  four  additional  trappers.  I  am  sure  the 
counties  will  cooperate.  The  Federal  Government,  which  owns  forty- 
six  percent  of  the  land,  in  this  State  is  not  assuming  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  expense  as  its  part.  The  State  and  counties  have  attempted 
to  meet  the  problem  with  increased  funds  as  the  dollar  ceases  to  go  so 
far,  and  we  should  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  follow  suit. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Federal  Government's  expenditures  should 
match  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  expenditures. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Shannon,  State  Director  of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  in  his  testimony  to  the  Committee  pointed  out  that  his 
Department  had  been  working  with  the  Federal  agency  for  several 
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years  to  develop  a  inutiially  satisfactory  contract  for  control  of  preda- 
tors to  benefit  wildlife.  In  the  1059-60  bndget  a  sum  of  $25,400  was 
allocated  to  the  Pish  and  "Wildlife  Service  for  this  purpose.  In  addition, 
Department  employees'  efforts  represent  a  direct  expenditure  of 
approximately  $30,000  a  year. 

His  Department,  after  passage  of  SCR  40,  renewed  its  negotiations 
with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  after  a  series  of  confer- 
ences a  cooperative  agreement  was  sent  to  Mr.  Malcolm  N.  Allison, 
District  Agent,  US  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  under 
date  of  March  22,  1960,  for  concurrence  and  transmittal.  This  agree- 
ment, together  with  the  cooperative  predatory  animal  control  working 
program — 1960-61,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  marked  Exhibit  B, 
provides  for  control  of  large  predators,  coyotes,  bobcats,  and  mountain 
lions,  primarily  to  protect  deer.  Counties  involved  are  Trinity,  Plumas, 
Lake,  Fresno,  San  Bernardino,  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  commenting  on  the  place  of  predator  control  in  game  management, 
Mr.  Shannon  pointed  out  that  there  is  only  one  formal  statement  of 
policy  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  This  statement  is  contained 
in  the  deer  management  policy,  and  reads  as  follows :  "To  regulate 
the  number  of  deer  predators  on  the  basis  of  local  deer  needs;  concen- 
trating the  control  efforts  on  understocked  ranches  where  hunters  are 
fully  harvesting  the  annual  deer  crop." 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy  statement,  according  to  Mr. 
Shannon,  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  had  another  agreement 
with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It  was  a  broad  agreement,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  undertake  predator  control  in  the  interests  of  ranchers  and 
stockmen,  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  would  conduct  such 
control  in  the  interests  of  game  management.  Mr.  Shannon  did  point 
out,  however,  that  his  Department  had  issued  a  statement  of  instruc- 
tions to  its  own  personnel  to  the  effect  that  no  poisonous  materials, 
including  coyote-getters,  should  be  used  by  personnel  of  the  Department 
in  the  control  of  predators  without  specific  authority  from  the  Director 
to  cover  a  particular  situation  which  could  not  be  handled  by  other 
methods. 

In  commenting  on  the  philosophy  of  game  management,  Mr.  Shan- 
non said,  "It  is  recognized  that  predatory  animal  control  can  be  a 
game  management  tool,  but  an  expensive  one  and  only  one  of  many. 
In  many  cases  it  is  much  more  expensive  than  other  game  management 
methods.  .  .  .  This  philosophy  is  consistent  with  the  Commission  policy 
quoted  earlier.  To  put  it  in  other  Avords,  after  other  game  management 
methods  have  been  emi)loyed  fully,  and  if  money  is  available,  preda- 
tor control  on  a  local  intensive  basis  can  increase  game  populations. 
In  this  connection  the  Department  spends  approximately  $30,000  a 
year  on  predatory  animal  control  in  addition  to  the  proposed  $25,400 
contract  with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  When  this  contract 
is  implemented  the  Department  will  be  spending  approximately  $55,000 
annually  on  predatoiy  animal  control.  (According  to  our  cost  report 
we  spent  $14,560  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year.)  " 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  over  the  years  the  Legislature  has  acted 
to  eliminate  hunters  and  trappers  from  the  Department's  budget,  and 
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had  in  part  substituted  funds  for  the  Department  to  use  in  contractual 
arrangements  for  predator  control. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Shannon  said,  "Consistent  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Deer  Management  Policy  by  the  Commission  in  1950, 
and  legislative  action  on  the  elimination  of  predator  control  positions, 
the  Department  began  to  examine  its  predatory  animal  control  pro- 
gram. In  accordance  with  the  general  guide-line  set  down  by  the  Com- 
mission we  curtailed  the  less  desirable  predator  control  programs.  The 
services  of  the  men  employed  in  those  activities  were  utilized  in  other 
game  management  practices  which  we  feel  will  yield  greater  results. 
However,  going  along  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  will  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  set  down  in  SCR  40  and  in  other  statements,  we  are  nego- 
tiating the  contract  I  have  mentioned  with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  them  to  assume  part  of  our  control  responsibilities,  using 
Fish  and  Game  funds,  in  addition  to  our  direct  efforts  by  Department 
employees. ' ' 

Mr.  Malcolm  N.  Allison,  Federal  District  Agent,  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  "Wildlife  for  the  State  of  California,  also  testified.  Mr. 
Allison  pointed  out  that  the  Bureau  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
to  and  cooperate  with  states,  individuals,  and  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  in  the  control  of  predatory 
animals  and  rodents  injurious  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  forests,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  and  wild  game. 

According  to  Mr.  Allison,  the  Bureau  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  cooperative  working  agreements  with  thirty-eight 
counties.  The  justification  for  this  work  varies  among  counties.  In 
some  counties  the  principal  reason  is  for  the  protection  of  livestock, 
primarily  sheep.  In  other  counties  the  work  is  done  on  behalf  of  turkey 
and  poultry  raisers ;  in  another  county  much  of  the  work  is  for  the 
cattlemen's  interest.  In  almost  all  of  the  counties  some  of  the  work 
is  for  control  of  rabies,  and  to  a  high  degree  in  some  counties. 

It  is  emphasized  that  this  work  is  all  related  to  agriculture,  none 
for  game  animals  or  game  birds.  The  trappers  needed  are  for  the  con- 
trol of  predation  on  livestock  and  agricultural  interests.  What  the 
Fish  and  Game  Department  feels  they  need  is  covered  separately  in 
a  contract  with  them,  which  contract  has  been  previously  referred  to. 

According  to  Mr.  Allison,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  population 
increase  of  primary  predators,  especially  the  coyotes.  On  the  basis  of 
an  investigation  on  a  county-to-county  basis  of  areas  under  contract 
to  the  Bureau,  in  Mr.  Allison's  opinion,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
problem  more  trappers  are  needed.  In  commenting  in  more  detail  rela- 
tive to  the  need  for  additional  trappers,  Mr.  Allison  was  quoted  as 
saying : 

"We  are  short  forty  trappers  in  our  combined  effort  to  properly 
hold  the  predator  population  in  check  for  the  protection  of  agriculture. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  not  more  than  ten  trappers  should  be  assigned  to 
a  supervisor  if  they  are  to  furnish  a  good  job  of  supervision;  four  at 
the  present  time  have  from  seventeen  to  twenty  men.  Therefore,  four 
more  trapper  supervisors  are  needed  to  operate  this  program  effec- 
tively. ' ' 

In  addition  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  trappers,  from  one  hun- 
dred twenty-six  to  one  hundred  twenty-eight  in  1950,  to  eighty-eight 
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in  1960,  two  other  factors  are  in  part  respousible,  according  to  Mr. 
Allison,  for  California's  predator  problem.  There  are:  (1)  In  1950, 
private  trappers  took  about  two  thousand  bobcats  and  coyotes  annually. 
Today,  practically  no  animals  are  taken  by  private  trappers,  due  to  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  fur.  (2)  With  the  rapid  rise  in  human  popula- 
tion lias  been  the  necessity  to  curtail  the  use  of  poison  and  coyote- 
getters. 

Mr.  Allison  also  submitted  to  the  Committee  a  very  comprehensive 
report  entitled  "Predator  and  Rodent  Control."  This  report  is  ap- 
pended, marked  Exhibit  C. 

Mr.  Brunei  Christensen,  President  of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association,  pointed  out  that  the  California  Cattlemen's  Association,  at 
its  1959  annual  convention  in  Eureka,  adopted  as  policy  a  statement 
callin<>'  on  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  re-establish 
its  work  in  predatory  animal  control  and  make  adequate  funds  available 
for  such  work,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  top  personnel 
to  carry  on  this  work. 

Citing  additional  funds  to  meet  the  rising  costs  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent trappers  and  to  hire  forty  more  trappers  and  several  supervisors  as 
the  problem,  Mr.  Christensen  offered  the  following  suggestions:  (1) 
Perhaps  the  Federal  Government  should  raise  its  annual  appropriation 
from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  (2)  The  promotion  of  local  programs 
seems  to  oft'er  another  source  of  cooperation  in  the  program.  (3)  Per- 
haps the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  increased 
to  partially  cover  rising  costs  in  the  trapping  program  and  the  hiring 
of  another  f ortj^  trappers. 

Mr.  Ray  Hunter,  in  testifying  for  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, pointed  out  that  at  its  last  annual  meeting  the  Federation  took 
action  requesting  that  a  study  be  made  to  determine  whether  a  more 
effective  predator  control  program  could  be  developed  through  better 
cooperation  between  the  agencies  concerned,  and  better  coordination  of 
their  respective  efforts  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Hunter  indicated  that  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  supported  SCR  40,  feeling  that 
even  though  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  had  curtailed  its  preda- 
tory aninial  control  activities,  the  Department  still  has  a  measure  of 
responsibility  in  the  field.  However,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Hunter,  it  is  the 
position  of  his  organization  that  it  will  require  more  than  increased 
participation  by  the  one  agency  to  satisfactorily  plan  and  establish  an 
adequate  predator  control  program.  As  had  many  of  the  previous  wit- 
nesses. Mr.  Hunter  stated  that  there  should  be  increased  Federal  ap- 
propriation and  participation  in  the  program,  and  "perhaps  increased 
State  participation  in  addition  to  the  proposed  increase  in  Fish  and 
Game  Department  participation. " 

In  commenting  on  the  $25,400  contract  between  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  and  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Mr. 
Hunter  stated  tliat  the  Bureau  lias  a  problem  of  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  agreement,  as  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
insisted  on  specifying  wliere  the  trappers  are  to  be  located. 

In  his  concluding  i-einarks  Mr.  Hunter  said  that  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  recommend  the 
specific  level  of  responsibility  of  any  agency  or  group.  However,  his 
organization  does  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  provide  adequate 
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predator  control,  not  only  for  agricultural  interests  but  for  health 
interests  in  rabies  control,  wildlife  interests,  etc.  Mr.  Hunter  suggested, 
"Perhaps  there  is  need  for  establishing  a  State  level  planning  and  co- 
ordinating group  to  constantly  study  the  problem  and  annually  recom- 
mend the  level  of  participation  by  the  various  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. Perhaps  such  a  coordinating  bod}'  had  best  be  started  as  a 
voluntary  group  rather  than  as  an  official  body. ' ' 

Mr.  Harris  Connick,  representing  the  Humboldt  County  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee,  said  that  his 
Association  is  vitally  concerned  by  the  growth  of  the  coyote  population 
in  Humboldt  County,  and  because  the  County's  livelihood  is  being 
adversely  affected.  Mr.  Connick  also  expressed  concern  relative  to  the 
increasing  incidents  of  rabies  in  the  predator  population,  creating  a 
threat  not  onl.v  to  the  human  population,  but  to  the  livestock  producer 
by  the  loss  of  animals  bitten  by  rabid  predators.  According  to  Mr. 
Connick,  there  are  numerous  causes  for  the  build-up  of  the  predator 
population,  but  in  his  opinion  one  cause  can  clearly  be  singled  out,  and 
that  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  from 
predator  control  work.  He  pointed  out  that  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  game  hunters,  in  Trinity  County 
coyote  populations  have  increased  enormously.  Deer  population  has 
declined,  and  nine  large  sheep  ranches  in  eastern  Humboldt  County 
invaded  by  predators  have  gone  out  of  business  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Connick  further  pointed  out  that  Trinity  County,  for  example,  is  sev- 
enty-three percent  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  Humboldt 
County,  about  fifteen  percent.  In  addition,  in  Humboldt  County  the 
State  owns  some  thirty-three  thousand  acres  of  park  land.  In  Mr. 
Connick 's  opinion,  on  none  of  this  land  is  predator  control  work  being 
done  to  the  extent  that  it  should,  and  on  State-owned  land,  ''I  under- 
stand, prohibited." 

In  suggesting  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of  predator  control, 
Mr.  Connick  said,  "A  control  program  must  be  started  and  the  agency 
to  handle  it  and  coordinate  it  under  one  head  is  the  US  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  It  is  the  agency  in  being  that  is  engaged  in  predator  con- 
trol. Expansion  is  necessary  to  replace  the  former  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  hunters,  and  even  go  above  this  number.  Expansion  costs 
money,  and  where  is  it  coming  from?  Fish  and  Game  can  make  good  on 
their  promise  of  many  years'  standing  to  turn  over  funds  to  the  US 
Fish  and  Wildlife  with  no  strings  attached.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  increase  its  appropriation.  The  State  Department  of 
Health  and  the  US  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  have 
a  stake  in  the  problem  because  of  rabies.  Something  might  be  done  at 
the  county  level,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  this  additional 
predator  control  will  be  done  on  lands  from  which  the  counties  derive 
no  direct  tax  revenue,  I  consider  this  source  not  too  fruitful.  The  live- 
stock people  who  benefit  are  already  contributing  either  through  their 
county  taxes  or  by  special  assessment,  and  I  believe  they  are  carrying 
their  share  of  the  load. " 

Mr.  Connick  also  mentioned  two  other  factors  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  control  program.  These  are: 
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(1)  Noii-eooperatin«2:  landowners;  tliat  is,  those  who  wull  not  permit 
liunters  on  their  property — must  be  persuaded  to  cooperate.  That  is 
certainly  a  job  for  the  livestock  associations  and  other  farm  groups. 

(2)  Certain  re.strictions  placed  on  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  hunters 
must  be  removed  or  liberalized.  Inhumane  methods  of  taking  predators 
certainly  should  not  be  approved,  but  what  may  be  needed  is  a  reap- 
praisal of  what  is  humane  and  what  is  not,  the  criteria  being  what  is 
best  for  human  beings. 

Mr.  Charles  Bull,  President  of  the  Northern  California  Counties 
Wildlife  Conservation  Association,  submitted  to  the  Committee  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  George  Anderline,  secretary  of  the  Trinity  County 
Sportsmen's  A.ssociation.  In  the  letter  it  was  mentioned  that  Trinity 
County  is  and  always  has  been  an  area  known  as  a  hunter's  paradise, 
and  it  is  expected  that  as  the  State's  population  increases,  so  will  the 
number  of  hunters ;  deer  population  will  decrease  which,  in  turn,  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  predators,  in  the  event 
better  control  is  not  exercised.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  only 
type  of  predator  control  which  Trinity  County  could  afford  was  a 
bounty  system,  and  that  this  program  was  not  adequate.  Specifically,  it 
was  requested  that  predator  control  money  be  spent  for  the  welfare  of 
sportsmen  throughout  California. 

]\[r.  Claude  M.  Finnell,  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Imperial 
County,  also  testified.  Mr.  Finnell  had  been  invited  in  order  that  the 
Committee  members  could  be  advised  of  the  manner  in  which  Imperial 
County  had  approached  the  problem  of  predator  control.  Mr.  Finnell 
pointed  out  that  in  1959  it  was  decided  that  a  committee  was  needed 
of  those  people  who  were  keenly  interested  in  the  problem  of  predator 
control  to  work  out  an  adequate  predator  control  program.  A  committee 
was  formed,  according  to  Mr.  Finnell,  consisting  of  one  person  from 
the  Lamb  Feeders'  Association,  the  Cattle  Feeders'  Association,  Hay 
Growers,  the  County  Agricultural  Commissioner,  the  County  Health 
Officer,  the  Livestock  Inspector,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sportsdog  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  member  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Department. 

This  committee  set  up  a  program  for  the  control  of  predatory  animals 
and  wild  dogs  to  consist  of  two  parts.  One,  the  normal  trapping  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  specific  situations  where  damage  has  occurred,  this  to 
be  expanded  to  twelve  months.  Two,  requests  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  pass  a  leash  ordinance  to  be  effective  for  six  weeks  after  the  closing 
of  the  duck  hunting  season,  during  which  a  program  aimed  at  reducing 
the  number  of  feral  dogs  as  much  as  possible.  This  part  of  the  program 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  placing  strychnine  baits  at  well-marked  sta- 
tions. The  timing  of  this  program  was  worked  out  with  the  Sportsdog 
Association  so  the  least  inconvenience  would  occur. 

According  to  Mr.  Finnell,  the  committee  received  its  first  test  in  the 
fall  of  ]9r)9,  when  Imperial  County  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  rabies 
epidemic  in  the  T'nited  States  in  modern  times.  The  entire  County  was 
quarantined  and  tlie  committee  planned  a  program  for  elimination  of 
wild  dogs  and  predatory  animals,  using  poisoned  bait.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  County  in  cooperation  with  the  ITS  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  Predatory  Animal  Control  Committee  was  later  expanded 
and  became  the  Rabies  Control  Committee,  composed  of  two  hundred 
citizens  whose  efforts  were  invaluable  in  the  control  of  rabies.  Accord- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Finuell,  credit  for  the  success  of  the-  control  program  in 
Imperial  County,  particularly  during  the  rabies  outbreak,  was  due  to 
the  activities  of  this  Committee. 

In  an  effort  to  up-date  the  predatory  animal  control  program  in 
California,  Mr.  Finuell  suggested  the  creation  of  a  Statewide  committee, 
composed  of  those  people  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  program,  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Finuell  said,  ' '  It  seems 
to  me  we  may  need  some  legislation  on  this  matter,  so  instead  of  fifty- 
eight  different  programs  with  several  different  agencies  as  we  now  have, 
there  will  be  one  program  with  one  agency  involved,  coordinating  the 
program  through  one  local  county  office,  with  the  program  designed  to 
give  the  best  local  control  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  best  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  State. ' ' 

The  last  witness  testifying  was  Mr.  W.  P.  Wing,  Secretary  of  the 
California  Woolgrowers '  Association.  In  his  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Wing  urged  "an  increase  in  the  appropriations  now  pro- 
vided for  the  control  of  predatory  animals  at  all  levels.  County,  State, 
and  Federal;  for  the  reason  that  present  appropriations  are  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  an  effective  hunter  and  trapping  force  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  problem  and  to  keep  the  number  of  predators  down." 

Predatory  animals,  according  to  Mr.  Wing,  are  a  serious  menace  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  sheep  business,  and  without  adequate 
control  may  cause  severe  losses  in  young  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
Predatory  animal  control  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  our  game 
animals  and  ground-nesting  birds.  In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr. 
Wing  said  that  his  organization  believes  that  with  the  continued  united 
support  of  all  agencies  interested,  governmental  and  growers,  a  prac- 
tical plan  can  be  developed  to  augment  the  present  predatory  animal 
control  personnel.  As  others  before  had  testified,  Mr.  Wing  said  that  his 
organization  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  addition  of  forty  more  hunters 
and  trappers,  plus  four  supervising  personnel,  would  make  possible  an 
annual  take  of  predators  sufficient  to  check  and  gradually  cut  down  the 
number  of  predators  now  causing  such  serious  damage. 

Made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Committee  proceedings  was  a  letter 
from  Burton  Branzhof,  Legislative  Representative  of  the  Ukiah  Rod 
and  Gun  Club.  Mr.  Branzhof 's  letter  stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  membership  of  the  Ukiah  Rod  and  Gun  Club  that  predator  popula- 
tion in  Mendocino  County  is  increasing  and  is  a  severe  threat  to  the 
County's  deer  herds.  Mr.  Branzhof  stated  the  membership  of  his  Club 
felt  that  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  should  accept  its  fair  share 
of  the  problem,  and  either  provide  adequate  predator  control  or  allo- 
cate sufficient  funds  to  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  take 
care  of  the  problem.  Specifically,  he  requested  on  behalf  of  the  Ukiah 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  that  predatory  animal  control  in  the  public  lands 
in  Mendocino  County  be  increased,  if  possible. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  on  SCR  40  on  April  19,  1960,  the 
Chairman  asked  the  California  Woolgrowers'  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  to  conduct  a  joint,  Statewide  survey  of 
the  predator}^  animal  control  situation  and  to  report  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  a  later  date.  At  the  meeiug  of  the  Committee  held  in  Sacra- 
mento on  September  6,  1960,  Mr.  Gerry  Stewart,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Statewide  Predatory  Animals  and  Rabies  Committee,  California  Wool- 
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growers'  Association,  submitted  to  the  Committee  the  report  of  the 
survey.  This  report,  togetlier  with  Mr.  Stewart's  introductory  state- 
ment, is  appended  marked  Exhibit  D. 

A  short  time  after  the  initial  meetiiig  on  the  subject  matter  of  SCR 
40,  the  Committee  Chairman  also  asked  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  California  to  also  undertake  a  Statewide  survey  relative 
to  the  extent  of  livestock  and  crop  damage  attributable  to  predators. 
This  additional  report  of  survey  by  Mr.  Maynard  W.  Cummings,  Ex- 
tension Vertebrate  Pest  Control  Specialist,  also  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  September  6,  1960.  and,  together  with  his  prepared 
statement,  is  appended  marked  Exhibit  E. 

At  both  meetings  of  the  Committee  the  suggestion  was  made  by  sev- 
eral of  the  witnesses  testifying  that  a  Statewide  committee,  repre- 
sentative of  all  agencies  and  organizations  interested  in  the  problem 
of  predator  control,  be  formed.  Feeling  that  this  suggestion  had  merit, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  asked  representatives  of  approximately 
ten  agencies  and  organizations  to  meet  with  him  to  further  consider 
the  proposal  to  create  a  Statewide  Committee  on  Predator  Control. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  Sacramento  on  November  29,  1960.  The  fol- 
lowing individuals  were  present:  W.  T.  Shannon,  Director,  State  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game ;  Henry  Chineschmidt,  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner;  William  J.  Harp,  Assistant  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission; Ray  Hunter,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Robert  E. 
Hanley,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation ;  A.  Warren  Ahlstrom, 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Walter  S.  Ball,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Rodent  and  Weed  Control  and  Seed  Inspection ; 
Malcolm  N.  Allison,  US  Fish  and  AVildlife  Service;  Roy  W.  Lilley, 
California  Cattlemen's  Association;  Ben  H.  Dean,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health;  John  R.  Walker,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Bureau  of 
Vector  Control;  Fred  W.  Sabelman,  Northern  California  Wildlife 
Federation;  T.  H.  Richards,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner;  W.  P. 
Wing,  California  Woolgrowers'  Association;  Ben  Glading,  State  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game;  Bill  Staiger,  Agricultural  Council  of 
California. 

The  group  elected  Senator  Byrne  permanent  Chairman,  Ralph  Nis- 
sen,  Vice  Chairman,  and  Paul  K.  Huff,  Secretary.  The  "Statewide 
Advisory  Committee  on  Predator  and  Rabies  Control"  was  selected  as 
the  name  of  the  organization.  The  following  statement  of  policy  and 
procedure  was  adopted  by  the  Committee : 

' '  The  group  will  function  strictly  as  a  study  committee  made  up 
of  representatives  of  organizations  and  agencies  having  an  interest 
in  the  problems  of  predator  and  rabies  control.  Findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  will  be  just  that — findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture— based  on  the  facts  obtained,  and  will  not  be  binding  on 
any  of  the  participating  organizations  or  agencies.  It  will  be  left 
to  the  representatives  of  each  organization  and  agency  to  take  the 
fi.ndings  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  to  their  respective 
organizations  or  agencies  for  consideration  and  action,  according 
to  their  respective  policies  and  resultant  coordinated  effort  toward 
implementing  any  such  recommendations." 
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It  was  also  suggested  that  Senator  Byrne  send  a  letter  to  the  organ- 
izations listed  here,  advising  them  of  the  formation  of  this  Committee 
and  urging  the  agencies  or  organizations  to  appoint  a  representative 
to  serve  on  the  Committee : 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

California  Wool  Growers '  Association 

California  Cattlemen's  Association 

Agricultural  Council  of  California 

California  State  Grange 

California  Wildlife  Federation 

California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

California  Medical  Association 

California  Humane  Association 

Associated  Sportsmen's  Council 

Northern  California  Wildlife  Federation 

Forest  Protective  Association 

League  of  California  Cities 

Board  of  Supervisors  Association 

County  Agricultural  Commissioners  Association 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

University  of  California 

State  Public  Health  Department 

State  Board  of  Public  Health 

Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers 

State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 

State  Department  of  Agriculture 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

US  Forest  Service 

US  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Service 

US  Park  Service 

The  following  statement  of  principles  was  agreed  upon: 

' '  The  purpose  of  this  Committee  is  to  study  and  recommend  de- 
sired levels  of  programming  necessary  to  offer  adequate  funds  and 
activity  in  the  following  fields:  (1)  Predator  control  to  protect 
domestic  livestock  and  poultry  interests;  (2)  Predator  control  to 
protect  wild  game;  (3)  Predator  control  to  protect  public  health." 

Letters  of  invitation  were  sent  to  the  various  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. January  25,  1961,  has  been  tentatively  selected  as  the  date  for  the 
first  meeting  of  this  Statewide  Advisoiy  Committee  on  Predator  and 
Rabies  Control. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

1.  The  Committee  concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Chairman  in 
creating  the  Statewide  Advisory  Committee  on  Predators  and  Rabies 
Control. 

2.  The  Committee  recommends  that  a  joint  resolution  be  introduced 
at  this  Session  of  the  Legislature  memorializing  Congress  to  make 
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additional  funds  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life for  predator  control  in  California. 

EXHIBIT   A 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  NO.  40 

Adopted  in  Senate  April  22,  19r>9 
Adopted  in  Assembly  May  29,  1959 

Chapter  182 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  40 — Relating  to  predatory 
animal  control. 

"Whereas,  The  problem  of  control  of  the  predatory  animal  popula- 
tion is  of  major  importance  not  only  to  the  woolgrowers,  cattlemen  and 
sportsmen  directly  affected  by  the  destruction  caused  by  predatory 
animals,  but  also  is  the  concern  of  all  citizens  of  this  State  interested  in 
preserving  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  wild  animals  which  are 
destroj^ed  by  these  predators ;  and 

Whereas,  The  policies  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  with 
relation  to  the  control  of  predatory  animals  has  been  one  of  seriously 
curtailing  activities  directed  at  such  control  as  illustrated  by  the  re- 
moval of  state  trappers  from  Trinity  County  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas,  The  Wool  Growers  of  Humboldt  County,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Wool  Growers  Association,  have  for  many  years  contributed 
private  funds  for  such  predatory  control ;  and 

Whereas,  Unless  there  are  increased  activities  in  the  control  of  the 
predator  population  many  deer  and  livestock  animals  in  this  State  are 
in  serious  danger  of  destruction ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  dy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  the  Assenibly 
thereof  concurring,  That  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  hereby 
directed  to  either  allocate  sutficient  funds  to  the  Federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  insure  that  it  will  have  sufficient  funds  for  ade- 
quate predator  control  or  to  provide  adequate  predator  control  by 
department  personnel ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game. 

EXHIBIT  B 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

AND  THE 

CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 

This  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  here- 
inafter known  as  the  "Bureau,"  and  the  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  hereinafter  known  as  the  "  Cooperator, " 

WITNESSETH,  that, 

Whereas,  the  Bureau,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  2,  1931  (46 
Stat.  1468),  and  the  Act  approved  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1080), 
is  conducting  a  program  for  the  control  of  predatory  animals  in  the 
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State  of  California  in  cooperation  with  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and, 

Whereas,  the  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  provides  for  cooperation  with  any  agency  or  organization 
interested  and  in  position  to  participate,  who  may  enter  into  agree- 
ment to  apply  the  methods  and  systems  of  the  State  and  Federal  Serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas,  the  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  authorized  by 
Sections  4153  and  4154  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code,  and  desires  to 
participate  in  the  aforesaid  program  for  the  control  of  non-protected 
mammals,  and  has  funds  available  for  that  purpose; 

Now,  Therefore,  it  is  Mutually  Agreed  as  Follows  : 

1.  A  program  for  the  control  of  predatory  animals  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  State  of  California,  and  all  operations  as  provided  for 
by  this  Agreement  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Bureau, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
improved  practices  and  correlated  with  predator  control  programs 
carried  on  in  adjacent  areas. 

2.  The  Regional  Director,  or  his  designee  acting  as  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  shall  confer  annually, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  with  the  appropriate 
representative  of  the  Cooperator  relative  to  the  joint  program,  in- 
cluding formulation  and  agreement  on  policies,  plans  and  procedures 
necessary  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  both  parties,  and  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  said  program.  Agreement  in  writing  upon  the  pro- 
gram for  the  forthcoming  year  shall  include  extent,  types  and  areas 
of  program,  financing,  employment  and  fixing  of  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel, and  other  general  operating  and  financial  details.  The  District 
Agent  of  the  Bureau,  as  program  representative  of  the  Regional  Di- 
rector, shall  confer  frequently  with  represenatives  of  the  Cooperator 
on  details  of  operating  the  program. 

3.  To  accomplish  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Agreement,  the 
Bureau  will  finance  the  program  from  Bureau  funds,  including  pay- 
ments for  salaries,  auto  mileage,  supplies,  equipment  and  other 
pertinent  and  necessary  expenses.  Costs  of  the  program  will  be  borne 
by  the  parties  in  the  ratios  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  development 
of  the  program  as  provided  in  Section  2  hereof  and  the  Bureau  will 
render  billings  agianst  the  Cooperator  for  his  share  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

4.  Bureau  funds  shall  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
regulations,  policies  and  practices  applicable  to  the  Bureau.  Hunters 
and  other  field  personnel  emploj^ed  in  the  program  set  forth  in  this 
Agreement  shall  be  Federal  employees  and  subject  to  Federal  laws, 
regulations  and  policies  pertaining  thereto.  The  salary  rates  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  work  under  this  Agreement  shall  be  fixed  and 
reviewed  at  least  annually  by  wage  negotiation  in  accordance  with 
existing  procedures  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
March  6,  1958.  The  rates  for  personal  property  and  equipment  used 
by  such  employees  shall  be  fixed  and  reviewed  at  least  annually  by  the 
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parties  to  this  Agreement  not  later  than  thirty  (30)  days  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

5.  All  equipment  classified  as  major  accountable  property  shall  be 
purchased  from  Federal  funds  and  reimbursement  not  claimed  from 
the  Cooperator. 

6.  Claims  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cooperator  for  reimbursement  will 
be  presented  monthly  by  the  Bureau  in  the  manner  and  on  such  forms 
as  may  be  required  the  Cooperator  and  payment  therefor  by  the 
Cooperator  shall  be  accomplished  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  date 
of  billinjr.  Authorized  auditing  representatives  of  the  Cooperator 
shall  be  accorded  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  the  accounts  and 
records  of  the  Bureau  pertaining  to  such  claims  for  reimbursement  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States. 

7.  The  Bureau  shall  dispose  of  animals  or  pelts  of  value  by  private 
sale  of  individual  specimen  skins  by  sealed  bids  to  the  highest  bidder 
or  through  an  established  fur  auction  house  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  shall  be  prorated  between  and  paid  to  the  parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment in  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  funds  each  party  hereto  con- 
tributes to  the  program. 

8.  The  Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau,  or  his  designee,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Cooperator  an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  each  Federal 
fiscal  year,  including  the  following: 

(a)  A  complete  financial  statement  showing  all  expenditures  made 
in  carrying  out  this  project. 

(b)  A  summary  of  the  findings,  needs  for  future  work,  and  infor- 
mation of  interest  and  value  to  the  program  of  control. 

(c)  A  complete  record  of  all  personnel  employed  and  an  outline  of 
work  accomplished,  and  any  other  pertinent  information. 

Special  reports  will  be  rendered  at  any  time  upon  request  by  the 
Cooperator,  and  in  all  reports  and  publications  due  credit  shall  be 
given  to  each  of  the  parties  hereto  cooperating  in  said  project. 

9.  This  Agreement,  and  any  continuation  thereof,  shall  be  contin- 
gent upon  the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  funds  available  to  the  Cooperator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Agreement.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  any  monies 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  its  terms  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  fiscal  regula- 
tions and/or  administrative  policies  of  the  agency  making  the  funds 
available. 

10.  Non-discrimination  clause:  In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  work  under  this  Agreement  each  party  agrees  that  he  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because 
of  race,  religion  or  color,  or  national  origin.  The  aforesaid  provision 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following :  Employment,  upgrad- 
ing, demotion  or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruitment  advertising; 
lay-off  or  termination,  rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation; 
and  selection  for  training,  including  apprenticeship.  The  parties  agree 
to  post  hereafter  in  conspicuous  places,  available  for  employees  and 
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applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be  provided  by  the  Bureau  set- 
ting forth  the  provisions  of  the  non-discrimination  clause. 

11.  No  member  or  delegate  to  Congress,  or  resident  commissioner, 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  Agreement,  or  to  any 
benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  this  Agreement  if  made  with  a  corporation  for  its 
general  benefit. 

12.  This  Agreement  shall  be  in  effect  from  March  1,  1960  to  June  30, 
1960,  and  shall  automatically  renew  itself  annually  thereafter  unless 
written  notice  to  the  contrary  is  given  by  either  party  to  the  other 
party  by  May  31  of  any  year.  Upon  termination  of  this  Agreement 
the  Cooperator  shall  reimburse  the  Bureau  for  their  proportionate  share 
of  all  obligations  created  by  the  Bureau  as  a  result  of  this  Agreement 
and  not  previously  reimbursed,  but  in  no  event  would  the  amount  of 
such  contribution  aggregate  more  than  the  figure  arrived  at  pursuant 
to  paragraph  2. 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  duly  authorized  officers  of  the  parties 
hereto  have  executed  this  Agreement  on  the  dates  shown  opposite  their 
respective  signatures. 

Jan.  29,  1960  

Director,  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
State  of  California 

April  15,  1960 

Director,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife 

COOPERATIVE    PREDATORY   ANIMAL   CONTROL 
WORKING   PROGRAM    1960-61 

1.  The  program  involving  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  funds  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  following  areas,  primarily  to  benefit  deer,  with 
effort  and  funds  expended  as  closely  as  indicated  as  possible  on  the 
large  predators  (coj^otes,  bobcats,  mountain  lions)  : 

Approximate  Approximate 

Area                                                                        Man  months  Expenditure 

Trinity  County 12  $7,300 

Plumas  County 12  7,300 

Lake  County 6  3,600 

Eastern   Fresno   County 8  4,800 

Eastern  Tulare  County 4  2,500 

Total 42  $25,400 

2.  Total  expenditures  are  not  to  exceed  $25,400.  Any  shift  in  ex- 
penditure level  from  one  area  to  another,  or  any  increase  of  expenditure 
in  any  area  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  writing  by  each  party  to  this 
agreement. 

3.  The  man-months  breakdown  was  roughly  determined  from  past 
costs  realized  in  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  predator 
control  programs  in  California.  It  is  realized  that  actual  costs  per  man 
month  may  be  more  or  less  than  indicated,  and  that  a  total  of  42  man 
months  of  effort  may  not  be  realized  with  the  funds  available. 
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4.  The  time  of  the  year  that  tlie  work  is  to  be  done  in  each  area 
listed,  and  otlier  details  that  need  to  be  resolved,  shall  be  worked  out 
on  the  ground  between  local  supervisors  of  botli  agencies. 

5.  Poison  or  cyanide  gruns  sliall  not  be  used  on  lands  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  use  of  poison  or  cyanide 
guns  on  other  lands  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau. 

6.  Billing  in  triplicate  sliall  be  submitted  monthly  to  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  722  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento,  attention  Account- 
ing Office,  on  anj-  form  desired,  or  b}^  letter.  The  man  months  of  effort 
and  costs  incurred  shall  be  itemized  b}'  County  and  Area  as  listed  in 
paragraph  1. 


June  24, 1960  Director,  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

State  of  California 


July  9,  1960  District  Agent,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

EXHIBIT   C 

PREDATOR  AND  RODENT  CONTROL 

1.      PROGRAM   SUMMARY 

The  joint  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  "Wildlife 
and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooioeration  with  thirty- 
five  counties,  the  Teliama  Predator  Association,  the  Grazing  Advisory 
Board  of  San  Bernardino  and  Inyo  Counties,  employed  approximately 
eighty-six  hunters. 

The  constructive  help  of  the  California  Woolgrowers  Association,  to- 
gether with  count}^  woolgrowers'  associations,  has  been  helpful.  We 
further  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  Count}^  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioners, Farm  Advisors,  Fish  and  Game  xYssociations,  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  State  Division  of  Forestry,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, National  Park  Service,  the  Military',  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  the  Universit}'  Extension  Service. 

There  were  11,599  predatory  animals  taken  by  hunters  under  our 
supervision.  This  is  an  increase  of  2,344  animals  over  last  year,  and  it 
is  the  highest  catch  since  fiscal  year  1947.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  animals  taken  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  growth  in  number  of  predators 
over  the  State  and  to  additional  efforts  from  an  operational  standpoint. 
Coj'otes  are  showing  up  in  areas,  and  depredations  occurred  where  for 
the  last  ten  years  tho\'  were  practically  nonexistent. 

The  Predatory  Animal  Control  Program,  sui)ervised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  "Wildlife,  is  carried  on  under  a  contract  with 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  INIoney  is  appropriated  from  the 
State  General  Fund  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
amount  to  hire  33  liunters.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  individual  con- 
tracts with  35  of  the  California  Counties,  where  the  work  is  supervised 
which  provides  salaries  for  46  men.  Besides  the  money  spent  bj^  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  the  administration  of  the 
program,  there  are  seven  Federal  paid  hunters. 

Prior  to  this  year  the  yearly  catch  of  the  hunter  force  has  remained 
at  an  almost  constant  level  for  more  than  ten  years  of  between  nine  and 
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ten  thousand  major  predators — coyotes  and  bobcats.  Our  operation  and 
the  number  of  men  was  sjaichronized  with  the  program  conducted  by 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department.  At  one  time  they  had  as  many 
as  40  or  45  men,  not  all  full  time,  taking  from  five  to  six  thousand  bob- 
cats and  coyotes  a  year.  As  late  as  1951,  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Department  expended  $235,000.00  on  predatory  animal  control  which 
did  not  include  that  paid  for  mountain  lion.  Since  that  time  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Department  has  changed  its  administrative  policy  and 
greatly  reduced  predatory  animal  control  as  a  function  of  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Department,  whereas,  in  the  year  1958,  they  expended 
something  like  twelve  thousand  dollars  which  amounts  roughly  to 
two-man  years.  We  are  using  the  above  information  figures  merely  to 
show  what  the  size  of  the  overall  predatory  animal  force  was  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  as  compared  with  the  current  number.  The  catch  was 
also  augmented  by  3,000  or  more  animals  of  tliis  class  of  predators 
accounted  for  by  seasonal  fur  trappers.  The  price  of  furs  has  fallen 
off  to  the  point  where  these  men  have  quit  trapping. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  handling  their  own  programs, 
our  project  now  has  the  sole  responsibility.  Today  salaries  and  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  program  are  40%  higher  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago. 

At  the  time  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department  was  at  the  maxi- 
mum high  of  their  predatory  animal  control  operation,  the  total  catch 
of  predators  for  the  State  was  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  thousand 
animals,  exclusive  of  fur  trappers'  catch  and  bounties.  Last  year  our 
catch,  while  rising  sharply,  is  approximately  6,000  animals  under  the 
former  total  State  catch.  These  animals  that  are  not  taken  will  breed 
and  multiply,  and  we  are  now  faced  with  an  increase  in  the  predatory 
animal  population  in  all  the  areas  where  livestock  and  game  range. 
They  are  drifting  into  areas  where  the  population  heretofore  was  negli- 
gible. 

The  above  picture  does  present  this  fact:  That  if  this  program  is  to 
be  effective  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  the  predator  populations 
are  held  to  a  minimum  and  therefore  depredations  to  domestic  ani- 
mals and  poultiy  to  a  minimum,  there  must  be  enough  men  added  to 
the  operation  to  bring  the  program  back  to  the  former  level.  To  bring 
back  the  efficiency  of  the  predatory  animal  control  program  to  its  for- 
mer level,  we  would  have  to  add  no  less  than  40  men  to  the  force 
State-wide. 

The  population  increase  of  predators  has  resulted  in  more  than  three 
times  as  many  calls  for  predator  control  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
than  heretofore.  Many  of  these  calls  were  from  areas  in  which  we  did 
not  have  a  trapper,  but  the  area  was  formerly  trapped  by  a  State  Fish 
and  Game  employee.  Many  of  the  animals  are  raised  in  areas  where  we 
have  never  worked  and  they  move  into  agricultural  areas. 

The  rapid  increase  of  human  population  in  the  State  of  California 
has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  decrease  in  the  use  of  poison,  and  in 
coyote  getters  as  a  means  of  predatory  animal  control.  This  reduces 
the  territory  the  individual  trapper  can  cover  and  increases  the  num- 
ber of  man  hours  and  man  months  which  must  be  expended  in  the 
work.  Further,  in  connection  with  the  population  trend,  we  are  forced 
to  have  them  visit  their  traps  more  than  twice  as  frequently  as  they 
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have  in  the  past,  which  again  cuts  down  the  amount  of  territory  one 
trapper  can  cover. 

The  necessary  curtailment  of  lethal  agents,  and  coyote  getters,  the 
more  frequent  visitation  of  sets,  make  it  mandatory  to  increase  the  man- 
power to  get  the  same  level  of  control. 

The  reference  to  tlie  State  Fish  and  Game  program  must  be  made  to 
give  the  history  and  current  picture  of  predatory  animal  control  in 
the  State  of  California. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  attention  focused  on  the  current  program  the 
State  Predatory  Committee  representing  the  California  Woolgrowers 
Association,  met  in  San  Francisco  to  discuss  means  of  stepping  up  the 
program. 

There  was  also  a  joint  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  the  Agricultural  Council  in  Sacramento,  to  get  a  cross- 
section  of  the  thinking  and  attitude  from  various  agencies  and  asso- 
ciations. Both  meetings  were  attended  by  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife. 

In  conjunction  with  our  regular  program,  we  play  an  important  role 
in  the  suppression  of  rabies  by  the  number  of  small  mammals  (pri- 
marily skunks)  taken  on  the  trap  lines.  The  number  of  these  small 
mammals  removed  runs  from  10,000  to  15,000. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  table  of  rabies  cases  in  this  report,  to 
the  graph  showing  the  predatory  animals  taken  in  the  State  from  1948 
to  1959,  which  is  self-explanatory,  and  last,  to  the  report  of  each  of  the 
sub-district  supervisors.  Also  the  report  on  rodent  control  activities. 

2.      CONTROL   OPERATIONS 

Merle  D.  Barney,  Assistant  District  Agent— Sub-district  No.  7 

Counties  :  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Lake,  Napa,  Sonoma  and 

Marin. 

Ten  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year  by  sportsmen,  wool- 
growers,  cattlemen.  State  health  and  County  officials  in  the  Counties  of 
Lake,  Humboldt  and  Trinity,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  more  complete  picture  of  our  present  predator  problem 
in  this  northwest  district  of  California. 

"Wildlife  areas  in  Humboldt,  Lake,  Mendocino,  Siskiyou  and  Trinity 
Counties  are  the  main  sources  of  predators  drifting  into  livestock  areas 
and  other  counties.  Over  one-third  of  Lake  County  is  classed  as  a  wild- 
life area  and  public  domain.  There  has  been  little  or  no  predator  con- 
trol in  this  area  for  the  past  two  years,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous drift  of  predators  from  this  area  into  Mendocino,  Napa  and 
Sonoma  Counties.  Humboldt  County  is  directly  affected  on  the  entire 
eastern  boundary  by  wildlife  areas  in  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  Counties. 
Two  of  our  hunters  work  in  the  southwestern  tip  of  Trinity  Count}',  but 
they  are  unable  to  check  the  drift  of  predators  from  this  large  County. 

The  increase  of  predators  in  this  district  may  be  due  to  several  im- 
portant facts  such  as  the  natural  periodical  increase  brought  about  by 
favorable  food  conditions,  peak  years  in  rodent  populations,  and  less  use 
of  poison  and  coyote  getters  by  our  hunters  on  public  domain  because 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  population  in  California. 
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Ranchers  are  reporting  a  heavier  loss  of  livestock.  Our  Hunter,  Rich- 
ard Myers,  answered  a  complaint  from  Peanut,  Trinity  County  in  De- 
cember. He  found  two  calves  killed  by  coyotes,  and  the  rancher  said 
the  turkey  business  was  no  longer  profitable  due  to  losses  by  predatory 
animals.  Trinity  County  used  to  have  from  one  to  three  State  Fish  and 
Game  trappers. 

Robert  V.  Quiroz,  Assistant  District  Agent— Sub-district  No.  2 

Counties:  Butte,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Shasta,   Siskiyou,   Tehama, 
Trinity. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  that  of  most  cooperators,  that  the  predators  have 
increased  in  this  district  due  to  withdrawal  of  California  State  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  trappers,  along  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  food.  We  have  tried  to  concentrate  tlie  hunter  force  in  areas 
where  the  most  benefits  can  be  derived  from  their  efforts.  We  could 
increase  the  catch,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  spread  our  force  too  thin 
and  lose  ground  in  the  areas  we  have  under  control.  It  is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  hold  our  headway  as  we  must  tread  lightly  in  the 
use  of  poisons  and  getters  due  to  the  ever  inrceasing  population,  public 
sentiment,  and  danger  to  children  and  pets.  For  these  same  reasons,  the 
hunters  must  check  their  traps  more  often.  The  lesser  predators  are 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  many  nuisance  complaints  are 
received.  The  only  solution  is  to  increase  the  hunter  force  substantially. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  1080  stations  were  used  in  this  district. 
Authorized  sites  were  in  Lassen,  Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties.  Seventy- 
four  of  these  stations  were  treated  with  Aureomycin  HCL  or  Acronize. 
No  difference  was  noticed  on  acceptance  and  the  acronized  bait  mate- 
rial was  in  much  better  condition  at  the  end  of  the  season,  although, 
it  was  an  unsually  warm  winter. 

Eric  A.  Peacock,  Assistant  District  Agent— Sub-district  No.  3 

Counties:  Colusa,  Sacramento,  Solano,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Alpine,  Amador, 

El  Dorado,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sierra  and  Yuba. 

Predatory  animal  control  in  this  sub-district  was  conducted  with 
the  cooperation  of  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Sacramento,  Placer,  Nevada, 
Solano  and  Yolo  Counties  and  individual  ranchers  and  farmers. 

Due  to  the  unusually  mild  winter,  trapping  operations  were  most 
successful  in  controlling  coyotes  and  bobcats.  Coyote  getters  were  em- 
ployed as  in  past  years  and  they  were  indispensable  and  effective  in 
some  areas,  although  their  overall  effectiveness  was  influenced  by  the 
open  winter  and  availability  of  feed. 

This  same  situation  existed  in  the  1080  program  in  Plumas,  Sierra, 
Lassen  and  Mono  Counties.  Over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  bait  was 
consumed.  The  acceptance  was  not  quite  as  good  as  last  year. 

More  complaints  of  coyote  predation  and  a  generally  higher  catch 
than  in  the  last  four  years  are  indicative  of  an  increase  in  the  coyote 
population.  This  increase  is  no  doubt  partially  due  to  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  curtailing  their  predatory  animal  control  activities. 
In  the  past,  that  department  had  several  trappers  working  within 
this  subdistrict.  Their  operations  added  substantially  to  the  overall 
control  of  predators.  The  absence  of  their  efforts  is  becoming  noticeable. 
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Losses  to  livestock  have  been  generally  light.  In  a  few  isolated  cases, 
killing  persisted  until  a  particular  coyote  was  eliminated  from  that 
range.  There  also  exist  a  few  ranges  whose  locations  are  such  that 
some  predation  occurs  througliout  the  entire  year.  This  situation  is 
present  next  to  game  refuges  and  large  land  holdings  where  for  one 
reason  or  another  predatory  animal  control  is  not  permitted  or  de- 
sired. Consequently,  a  persistent  overflow  of  predators  repopulates 
the  surrounding  countrj\  Hunters'  efforts  and  skill,  in  the  mechanics 
of  control  and  public  relatioixs,  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  live- 
stock loses  at  a  minimum. 

An  example  of  this  can  probablj'  be  found  in  almost  any  county 
within  this  State.  Amador  County  is  exemplary  of  this  situation,  hav- 
ing a  large  game  refuge  and  two  large  cattle  ranges  where  no  control 
is  desired,  plus  numerous  small  ranchers  who  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  coj^otes  control  the  rodents  and  the  balance  of  nature  must  not 
be  upset. 

As  the  population  of  this  State  increases  and  suburbs  impinge  into 
rural  areas,  we  receive  more  calls  for  the  control  of  the  smaller  mam- 
mals such  as  fox,  raccoon  and  skunk.  The  complaints  for  the  removal 
of  these  animals  range  from  the  killing  of  a  pet  duck,  the  nightly 
forays  of  a  poultry  ranch,  to  the  fear  of  rabies.  The  public  is  becoming 
especially  conscious  of  the  latter,  as  the  reports  of  infected  animals 
increase.  Attempts  are  made,  especially  by  hunters  on  county  rolls, 
to  take  care  of  as  many  of  these  complaints  as  possible  without  reduc- 
ing our  effectiveness  in  controlling  the  coyote  population. 

There  have  been  a  few  complaints  of  bobcat  depredations  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  a  minor  predator.  No  killing  of  livestock  by  lion  has  been 
reported,  although  this  animal  occurs  quite  frequently  in  this  area. 
Bear  were  no  problem  this  year  in  comparison  to  past  years. 

Frank  I.  Barmetflor,  Assistant  District  Agent— Sub-district  No.  4 
Counties:    Alameda,    Calaveras,    Contra    Costa,    Madera,    Mariposa, 
Merced,  San  Joaquin,  San  I\lateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Stanis- 
laus and  Tuolumne. 

The  stockmen,  poultry  raisers  and  ranchers  in  this  district  have 
enjoyed  a  good  year  so  far  as  losses  from  predators  are  concerned. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hunters,  being  well  acquainted  with 
their  districts,  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  trapping  con- 
ditions during  the  fall  and  winter,  kept  a  jump  ahead  of  Mr.  Coj^ote 
and  caught  him  before  he  could  cause  trouble,  although  several  people 
did  suffer  some  losses. 

Calaveras,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  and  I\Iadera  Counties  suffered  the 
heaviest  loses  from  coj'otes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  due  to  the 
steady  drift  of  coyotes  coming  out  of  the  Sierras,  which  is  a  natural 
breeding  ground  for  them.  So  far,  we  have  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  manpower  to  work  much  of  the  high  country.  The  losses  from 
coj^otes  in  San  Joaquin,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  and  Santa  Clara  Counties, 
were  below  normal.  Santa  Cruz  County  had  very  little  trouble  from 
coyotes — most  of  the  trouble  there  being  from  either  dogs  or  raccoons. 
The  heaviest  loss  was  to  poultry.  San  Mateo  County  had  heavier  losses 
to  coyotes  and  Hunter  Gray's  catch  saw  quite  an  increase.  There  were 
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also  some  losses  to  coyotes  in  Alameda  County.  Again,  dogs  caused 
the  heavier  losses  in  livestock,  and  raccoon  and  fox  in  poultry. 

The  bobcat  situation  in  this  district  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago 
except  that  Madera,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  Counties  showed  a 
decrease  due  to  the  heavy  toll  taken  by  E.  R.  Smith,  W.  E.  Poteet  and 
M.  C.  Gray.  Smith,  with  his  elk  hounds,  has  taken  over  a  hundred 
bobcats  in  the  past  year.  In  the  rest  of  the  district,  the  cat  population 
stays  about  the  same. 

Nutria  are  showing  some  signs  of  increasing.  From  signs  I  have 
seen,  there  are  nutria  in  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Madera,  and  San  Joaquin 
Counties.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nutria  breeders  have  not 
found  much  market  for  nutria  fur  and  have  turned  them  loose.  We  have 
found  evidence  to  that  effect  in  Merced  County  near  Snelling. 

The  raccoon,  fox,  opossum,  skunk,  feral  cat  and  feral  dogs  have 
caused  some  losses  in  poultry  and  livestock  over  all  the  district. 
The  raccoon  is  Public  Enemy  No.  1  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  He  takes 
a  heavy  toll  of  chickens,  sweet  corn  and  fruit.  Most  of  Ernest  Lowery's 
work  is  on  raccoon.  The  feral  dog  causes  the  heaviest  losses  of  all — he 
draws  no  line  on  what  to  kill.  Mr.  Bennett  called  in  Hunter  Prien  on 
a  situation  where  dogs  and  coyotes  had  killed  three  hundred  weeder 
geese  in  one  night.  Prien  stopped  the  trouble  with  a  poison  bait  sta- 
tion— he  got  two  coyotes  and  several  dogs. 

Eabies  has  been  brought  well  under  control.  "We  are  doing  work 
with  the  health  departments  in  seven  counties.  Plunter  Feriera  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  Alameda  County.  There  were  over  thirty 
positive  cases  in  skunks  and  two  in  bats  last  year.  Fred  put  on  a  heavy 
lethal  baiting  campaign  last  summer  and  winter  and  brought  the  rabies 
outbreak  to  a  standstill. 

The  following  are  losses  of  livestock  and  poultry  reported  during  the 
past  year  in  sub-district  No.  4 : 

Sheep Killed  by  coyotes    298 

Sheep Killed  by  dogs 643 

Goats Killed  by  coyotes    89 

Goats Killed  by  dogs 254 

Calves Killed  by  coyotes   37 

Calves Killed  by  dogs 270 

Turkeys Killed  by  coyotes   261 

Turkeys Killed  by  bobcats 512 

Turkeys Killed  by  fox 704 

Turkeys Killed  by  raccoon 756 

Turkeys Killed  by  dogs 600 

Geese Killed  by  coyotes    448 

Geese Killed  by  dogs 527 

Chickens Killed  by  bobcats 727 

Chickens Killed  by  fox 1,251 

Chickens Killed  by  raccoon 1,290 

Chickens Killed  by  feral  cats 540 

Ducks Killed  by  bobcats 31 

Ducks Killed  by  fox 82 

Ducks Killed  by  raccoon 93 

William  L.  Yeager,  Assistant  District  Agent— Sub-district  No.  5 

Counties:    Fresno,    Inyo,    Mono,   Kern,    Kings,   Monterey,    San   Luis 

Obispo,  Tulare,  and  San  Benito. 

Our  Service  received  excellent  cooperation  from  Captain  E.  E.  Kerr 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Merrill,  executive  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Oil  Reserve, 
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at  Elk  Plills  while  doing  predatory  animal  control  work  on  the  reserve 
for  the  benefit  of  stockmen  whose  cattle  graze  on  the  reserve. 

Hunter  Barrett  received  a  com])laint  from  the  Bidart  Cattle  Com- 
pany that  a  calf  had  been  killed  by  a  co^'ote  in  a  permanent  pasture 
range  southwest  of  Arvin.  Hunter  Barrett  trapped  an  old  female 
coyote  and  the  killing  stopped. 

At  Blackwells  Corner,  J.  B.  >Saldubehere  and  Joe  Esparen  reported 
they  had  lost  several  lambs  to  coyotes.  Hunter  Hawkins  was  notified 
of  the  losses  and  he  stopped  the  killings.  No  more  losses  were  reported 
from  that  area  this  season. 

Hunter  Fortney  reported  that  he  picked  up  nine  coyotes  on  one  trip 
to  a  lethal  bait  station  on  the  Ernest  Still  Ranch. 

Mr.  Stanley  Clayton,  Deputy  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  Mon- 
terey County,  stationed  at  Kings  City,  stated  coyotes  had  killed  more 
sheep  in  southern  Monterey  County  this  last  winter  than  in  any  year 
since  1945.  Coyotes  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in  this  area. 

The  acceptance  of  the  1080-treated  burro  meat  was  above  the  aver- 
age year,  and  it  was  somewhat  surprising  due  to  the  warm  weather 
when  meat  was  placed  at  the  stations  and  remained  wa^rm. 

At  Hanford,  I  explained  to  the  Kings  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
how  a  six  months'  predatory  animal  control  program  would  work,  and 
the  benefits  the  livestock  people,  poultr\mien  and  ranchers  in  general 
would  get  from  the  program.  The  Board  voted  a  six-month  predatory 
animal  control  program,  the  cost  of  which  was  not  to  exceed  $3,000.00. 

Mr.  Virgil  Bottini  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  accompanied 
me  to  meet  Mr.  Malcolm  N.  Allison,  District  Agent,  at  Lee  Vining  and 
we  proceeded  to  the  Benton  and  Truman  Meadows  area  where  we 
inspected  the  fenced  test  plots  of  crested  wheat  grass  put  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Laud  Management.  After  inspection  of  the  fenced  plots  and 
the  rabbit-proof  fenced  plot,  it  is  evident  the  damage  to  the  crested 
wheat  grass  was  being  done  by  rabbits. 

Mr.  Bottini  thanked  the  Service  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
given  him  on  the  inspection  tour  of  the  crested  wheat  grass  plots  in 
the  Benton  area. 

Mr.  LaMarr  Price,  Civilian  Game  Manager  for  the  6th  Army  at  Fort 
Ord,  telephoned  and  stated  the  Army  wished  to  sign  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  AVildlife  Service  for  another  year 
of  predatory  and  small  animal  control  work.  Also,  they  requested  a 
survey  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  AVildlife  Service  of  the  ground  squirrel 
population  and  a  recommendation  of  a  control  program,  as  it  seemed 
that  the  ground  squirrel  work  in  the  past  on  the  reservations  was  not 
effective. 

Albert  A.  Traub,  Assisianf  Disfrict  Agent— Sub-district  No.  6 

Counties:  Imperial,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino, 

San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura. 

During  the  period  of  this  past  fiscal  year  1959,  the  picture  has  come 
into  sharp  focus,  in  this  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  our  Service  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  reasonable  control  of 
the  predators  and  smaller  mammals  that  are  now  a  menace  in  our 
suburbs  as  carriers  of  disease.  Due  to  the  influx  of  the  human  popula- 
tion into  the  huge  areas  which  have  been  subdivided  into  cities  and 
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suburbs  from  lands  that  were  normally  refuges  for  wildlife,  our 
hunters  have  been  cut  down  in  their  efficiency.  This  has  caused  inter- 
ference in  their  normal  field  Avork  and  has  cut  their  trap  lines  shorter. 
They  are  doing  more  work  with  less  results. 

The  abnormally  dry  winter  here,  measuring  just  five  inches  of  rain- 
fall at  this  field  station  this  winter,  has  much  to  do  with  the  increase 
in  rodents  which  seem  to  be  doing  a  fine  job  of  taking  over  the  last 
few  mountain  meadows.  The  rainfall  has  been  very  spotty  in  this 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  but  it  is  quite  a  bit  below  normal  every- 
where. This,  of  course,  has  made  a  critical  situation  on  the  rangelands 
where  stock  is  normally  grazed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Sheep 
were  held  over  in  the  Imperial  Valley  for  the  first  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, because  there  was  no  place  to  ship  them  to  for  good  grazing.  This 
has  meant  bankruptcy  to  many  sheep  owners  the  past  year. 

The  U.  S.  Land  Management  and  Grazing  Service  has  been  active 
in  cooperating  with  our  Service  by  placing  funds  available  in  predator 
control  work  in  San  Bernardino  County.  This  is  mainly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  vast  herds  of  sheep  that  use  the  public  domain  for  graz- 
ing in  the  spring  after  March  1.  This  year  the  drought  kept  out  many 
bands  that  normally  range  here. 

John  A.  Ludeman,  Assistant  District  Agent,  Rodent  Control 

A  review  of  rodent  control  activities  for  the  past  year  discloses  that 
advancements  have  been  made.  In  localities  where  soil  moisture  was 
sufficient,  spot-seeding  test  with  repellent-treated  seeds  was  generallj^ 
successful.  The  recent  meadow  mouse  (Microtus)  outbreak  has  sub- 
sided within  the  district.  Rabbit  populations  are  high  in  localized  areas, 
however,  they  are  now  causing  little  concern.  Porcupine  and  deer  re- 
main the  most  damaging  animals  with  respect  to  destruction  of  estab- 
lished conifer  plantations.  In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
porcupine  control  studies  are  now  in  progress,  and  deer-repellent  test 
plots  will  be  established  this  fall. 

Meadow  Mice 

The  meadow  mouse  (Microtus)  irruption  which  began  two  years  ago 
has  subsided  in  California.  Very  little  control  work  was  necessary 
during  the  summer  of  1958,  except  for  isolated  areas  in  Modoc  County. 
At  the  Tule  Lake  Refuge,  two  areas  totaling  approximately  600  acres 
were  treated  with  2%  zinc  phosphide  oats.  The  grain,  applied  aerially 
at  four  pounds  per  acre,  produced  satisfactory  control.  No  detrimental 
results  to  other  wildlife  was  noted. 

Forest  Rodent  Control 

Shortages  of  tree  seed  and  an  unusually  dry  winter  resulted  in 
reduced  spot-seeding  tests  during  the  fall  of  1959.  Approximately 
1,000  pounds  of  conifer  seed  were  treated  with  rodent-repellent  ma- 
terials for  district  cooperators.  Spot-seeded  plantations  were  estab- 
lished on  five  National  Forests,  two  State  Forests  and  on  several  private 
forest  areas.  Results  were  poor  in  the  drier  areas.  Where  moisture  was 
adequate,  germination  was  satisfactory,  but  heavy  seedling  losses  were 
caused  by  cutworms.  Reports  indicate  that  surface  applications  of 
insecticides  curtailed  the  damage  in  the  Lassen  National  Forest.  Appli- 
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cation  of  the  insecticides  at  seeding  time  will  be  tested  next  season  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  fnture  cutworm  damage. 

The  use  of  mechanical  seeders  will  be  tried  next  season.  A  prelimi- 
nary test  using  a  rangeland  drill  Avas  made  by  Forest  Service  person- 
nel late  this  spring.  Seed  samples  taken  after  passing  through  the 
seeder  showed  little  mechanical  injury  when  tested  by  Mr.  Spencer  of 
the  Wildlife  Research  Laboratory.  If  more  extensive  tests  prove  the 
seeder  to  be  practicable,  seeding  costs  can  be  measurablj'^  reduced  over 
the  spot-seeding  methods  presently  in  use.  Linear  distribution  of  the 
seed  should  reduce  rodent  depredations  and  moisture  competition 
among  the  seedlings. 

Porcupine 

The  need  for  a  more  efficient  porcupine  control  method  is  becoming 
more  evident.  Some  of  the  best  established  plantations  are  being  se- 
verely damaged.  The  Timber  Management  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  reports  damages  in  excess  of  $300.00  per  acre.  Their  figures 
were  obtained  from  transect  studies  and  are  not  "butterfly"  figures. 
The  major  trouble  areas  lie  north  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  southern 
Cascades  and  the  Modoc  Plateau.  Some  damage  has  been  reported  as 
far  south  as  Fresno.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  budgeted  over  $15,000.00 
for  porcupine  control  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  has  purchased 
1,200  ounces  of  strychnine  to  be  used  in  strychnine  salt  blocks.  Rest 
trees  and  dens  are  being  blocked.  Artificial  dens,  or  "cubbies"  are  con- 
structed when  natural  blocking  sites  are  not  available  near  plantations. 

The  Modoc  National  Forest  and  our  organization  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  conduct  a  study  to  improve  porcupine  control  practices. 
We  intend  to  study  migration  routes  and  movements  of  individual 
animals  in  the  hope  that  controlled  hunting  can  be  conducted  during 
times  the  animals  are  concentrated  in  localized  areas.  Animals  are 
being  marked  and  released  in  various  habitats.  Ten  stomachs  are  being 
collected  monthly  within  a  one  and  one-half  township  area  for  analysis 
by  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Initial  reports  show 
that  juniper  needles  form  an  important  part  of  their  diet  during 
March. 

Surveys  made  in  areas  where  blocking  and  hunting  were  done  during 
the  past  two  years,  disclose  very  little  fresh  damage.  This  demonstrates 
the  effectiveness  of  present  control  methods,  however,  the  cost  of  the 
work  is  considerably  higher  than  is  desirable. 

During  the  last  week  in  October,  a  porcupine  control  training  school 
was  conducted  in  the  IModoc  National  Forest.  Timber  management  per- 
sonnel from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  I\Ianagement, 
and  private  lumber  companies  attended  the  session. 

Rabbits 

The  reduction  of  European  Hares  on  Santa  Barbara  Island  was  re- 
peated during  September.  Tlie  population  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  an  animal  control  program  was  instituted  several  years  ago  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Favorable  weather  and  re- 
duced rabbit  populations  have  allowed  vegetative  growth  to  again  cover 
the  Island.  The  hares  are  restricted  to  approximately  twenty  acres 
where  they  can  maintain  a  reduced  vegetative  cover.  They  cannot  sur- 
vive in  dense  vegetative  cover. 
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It  is  estimated  that  50  to  75  rabbits  remained  on  the  Island  after 
the  area  was  treated  with  poisoned  barley  and  carrot  baits.  Some 
animals  that  survived  the  poison  operations  were  removed  by  shooting 
during  a  five-day  period. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  has  requested  assistance  in  reducing  a  feral 
Belgian  Hare  population  on  the  Farallon  Islands  where  a  lighthouse 
station  is  maintained.  In  1949  Joseph  Keyes  successfully  poisoned  the 
area.  Since  then,  the  population  has  increased  and  the  hares  are  again 
undermining  the  permanent  buildings.  An  inspection  trip  was  made 
to  the  Island  during  June.  As  soon  as  possible,  a  control  program  will 
be  instituted.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  numbers  of  birds  using 
the  island. 

The  area  in  and  around  the  Merced  Wildlife  Refuge  again  enjoyed 
an  overly  abundant  supply  of  jack  rabbits.  A  rabbit  drive  was  con- 
ducted during  March,  and  over  13,000  were  reported  as  being  killed. 
Land  owners  adjoining  the  Refuge  asked  Refuge  Manager  Leon  Snyder 
to  poison  rabbits  occupying  the  refuge.  A  control  program  is  scheduled 
for  July  provided  private  adjacent  lands  are  also  treated  with  poisoned 
baits. 

Ground  Squirrels 

No  extensive  ground  squirrel  programs  were  undertaken  during  the 
year.  Several  daj^s  were  spent  with  officers  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base  in 
planning  a  ground  squirrel  control  program.  Mr.  Bonner,  their  civilian 
rodent  control  specialist,  will  supervise  the  work,  using  air  base  per- 
sonnel. 

The  6th  Army  has  asked  that  we  enter  into  a  sustained  ground  squir- 
rel control  agreement  in  addition  to  the  existing  predatory  animal 
control  program. 

Coypu 

Considerable  concern  is  being  expressed  in  California  over  the  libera- 
tion of  coj^pu.  Many  people  who  have  entered  into  coypu  farming  have 
found  the  venture  to  be  unprofitable.  Instead  of  destroying  the  animals, 
they  are  liberated  in  areas  favorable  for  their  survival.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  enlisted  our  aid  on  several  occasions. 
Coypu  bearing  metal  ear  tags  have  been  trapped.  Small  numbers  of 
the  animals  have  been  under  observation  in  Stanislaus  County  for 
several  years.  They  have  not  noticeably  increased  in  numbers  and  are 
not  known  to  be  destructive  in  that  locality.  The  establishment  of  wild 
colonies  elsewhere  might  be  a  different  story.  Fortunately  coypu  fur 
farms  must  now  be  licensed  and  all  pens  must  be  of  escape-proof  con- 
struction. This  recent  legislation  should  aid  in  reducing  irresponsible 
release  of  coypu  in  California. 

Woodrats 

It  may  be  necessary  to  attempt  control  of  woodrat  populations  in 
portions  of  the  coastal  redwood  regions.  State  and  commercial  foresters 
asked  for  assistance  early  in  the  spring  when  they  first  noticed  dead 
tops  on  second  growth  redwood  trees  in  Mendocino  County.  Farm 
Advisor  Isle  of  Ukiah,  has  since  reported  additional  damage.  The 
girdling  usually  occurs  near  the  top  of  trees  about  forty  feet  high  and 
9''-12"  D.B.H.  The  bark  is  removed  at  the  season  when  it  "slips" 
easily.  Toothmarks  are  scarce.  Some  damage  of  this  nature  is  common, 
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however,  damage  during  the  past  season  has  been  unusually  severe  in 
some  areas. 

3.      ITEMS   OF   INTEREST 

Hunter  Loid  Pemelton  took  a  lion  in  a  coyote  trap  on  April  14,  1959. 
He  was  informed  by  County  officials  that  this  was  the  fourth  lion  ever 
to  be  taken  in  the  history  of  Napa  County.  It  was  a  male  lion  weigh- 
ing approximately  one  hundred  pounds. 

Guy  Curless,  Humboldt  County  hunter,  retired  April  1,  1959  after 
thirtj'-five  years  of  excellent  service. 

Mr.  Jim  Manter,  working  on  a  fence  line  in  Tehama  County,  picked 
up  a  getter  and  suffered  a  deep  cut  on  his  hand  which  required  several 
stitches.  Three  additional  getters  were  found  by  Mr.  Manter  and  they 
were  disarmed  by  Bob  Quiroz  at  the  request  of  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff's 
department  and  Mr.  Manter  compared  the  getter  shells  used  by  the 
Service  with  those  taken  from  the  disarmed  getters,  and  they  were 
satisfied  that  they  must  have  been  set  out  by  a  bounty  hunter. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Sishiyoit  Stocl'nian: 

"If  you  have  a  coyote  or  other  wildlife  predatory  problem,  con- 
tact the  County  Trapper,  Clarence  Griswold.  Phone  Grenada  2196 
or  write  Route  1,  Box  180,  Yreka.  Mr.  Griswold  is  located  on  the 
old  county  road  west  of  Highway  99  between  Grenada  and  Gazelle. 

"We  know  of  several  eye-witness  accounts  where  coyotes  have 
attacked  calves. 

"In  addition  to  Clarence  Griswold  of  Grenada  who  is  the  County 
trapper  for  the  west  half  of  the  County,  there  is  James  Gibson 
of  Mt.  Hebron  who  covers  the  east  side.  Butte  Valley  ranchers 
should  contact  Mr.  Gibson  on  predatory  problems. 

"There  is  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  County  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  furnishing  trappers.  Both  furnish 
funds  for  this  service. 

"We  therefore  have  two  full-time  resident  trappers  in  Siskiyou 
County.  I  also  understand  that  two  trappers  from  other  areas 
cover  small  sections  of  Siskiyou  in  remote  parts  to  the  east. 

"These  trappers  have  been  doing  a  top  job,  especially  in  getting 
rid  of  coyotes. 

"We  hear  some  ranchers  say  that  they  don't  kill  coyotes  because 
they  catch  rodents.  Surveys  show  that  rodent  populations  will  fluc- 
tuate more  from  disease  and  other  natural  causes  than  from  preda- 
tors. Coyotes  kill  some  varmints  all  right,  but  they  don't  control 
their  population." 

Last  January  in  Yolo  County,  Hunter  Gilbert  Clark  trapped  an 
eight-year-old  female  coyote  that  had  its  lower  jaw  and  tongue  shot  off. 
The  injury  was  apparently  several  years  old,  and  in  spite  of  this  con- 
dition she  was  in  exceptionally  good  shape.  Hunter  Clark  believed  that 
she  had  been  killing  lambs.  Killing  that  bad  continued  for  several  weeks 
ceased  with  her  capture. 

At  the  end  of  September,  Hunter  R.  B.  Love  was  stricken  with  polio. 
He  had  only  been  working  six  months  at  the  time  and  had  done  a  fine 
job. 
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Hunter  Bob  Gray,  working  in  San  Mateo  County,  snapped  a  trap 
on  a  sly  old  coyote  that  killed  on  three  ranches:  Libes,  Souza,  and 
Skyway.  It  took  Gray  three  weeks  to  catch  up  with  it.  Bob  has  also 
caught  coyotes  in  the  city  limits  of  San  Francisco.  Hunter  Fred  Feriera 
killed  a  coyote  on  a  poison  station  on  Chester  Cook's  ranch  in  Pala- 
mares  Canyon.  Cook  had  lost  several  lambs  but  thought  it  was  due  to 
dogs.  He  was  surprised  when  they  found  the  coyote,  as  it  was  the  first 
coyote  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  area  for  over  eight  years.  In  May, 
Hunter  Oiler  caught  three  coyotes  on  the  Ospital  Ranch  that  had  ac- 
counted for  eight  lambs. 

The  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  held  its  first  co-op  deer 
hunt  in  California  on  the  property  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company 
in  sub-district  No.  5. 

A  considerable  number  of  one  and  two-day-old  lambs  were  killed  in 
the  lambing  pastures  at  the  M.  &  R.  Ranch  near  Cantil.  Mr.  Joe  Mendi- 
buru,  owner,  decided  all  house  cats,  both  tame  and  wild,  allowed  to 
run  loose  on  the  ranch  must  be  eliminated,  as  he  was  advised  the  cats 
were  the  cause  of  his  losses.  No  losses  to  small  lambs  occurred  after 
the  house  cats  were  controlled. 

Mr.  Grant  H.  Birmingham,  who  confines  much  of  his  predator  con- 
trol work  within  the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles,  is  taking  more  and  more 
coyotes  and  bobcats  along  with  the  smaller  mammals  such  as  opossum, 
raccoon,  skunk  and  weasels  that  are  overrunning  the  area. 

Two  conferences  of  field  supervisors  were  held  during  this  year — 
Januarj'  28  and  May  14.  Safety  came  up  for  considerable  discussion  at 
each  meeting.  Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Rodent  and  Weed 
Control  and  Seed  Inspection  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
participated  in  the  May  14  meeting. 

Mr.  Noble  B.  Buell,  Chief  and  Mr.  Clifford  C.  Presnall,  Asst.  Chief, 
Branch  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control,  visited  this  State  during  the 
year. 

CASES  OF  ANIMAL  RABIES  BY  SPECIES  AND  COUNTY 
California— Fiscal  Year  1959 


(Tentative) 
Domestic 

Wild 

County 
Alameda 

Total 
10 
1 
6 
2 
2 
8 
4 
2 
9 
4 
1 
9 
2 
5 
5 
1 
3 
3 

Dog 

Cat  Bovine  Equine 

Skunk 

8 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 

Fow 

Rac- 
Bat     coon 
2 

Bob- 
cat 

Amador 

Butte 

— 

3 

Calaveras 

— 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

— 

El  Dorado 

Glenn 

Humboldt    

Kern 

1 

__            5           2 

— 

"4         11 

— 

Lake 

1 
7 
2 
2 
5 

Los  Angeles 

1 

1 

Madera 

Marin     

Mariposa 

— 

1 

— 

2 

~ 

Mendocino 

1 

— 

Merced 

— 

3 
3 

Monterey 
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CASES  OF  ANIMAL  RABIES   BY  SPECIES  AND   COUNTY-Continued 
California— Fiscal  Year  1959 


County 

Napa    

Placer    

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Clara   

Shasta    

Solano    


Total 
8 
6 
5 
1 
3 
2 
7 
4 
3 


Sonoma    12 


Stanislaus 

Sutter    

Tehama   _. 
Trinity     — 
Tuolumne 
Ventura  _. 

Yolo 

Yuba    


(Tentative) 
Domestic 


Wild 


Rac- 


Dog       Cat  Bovine  Equine  Skunk   Fo.x       Bat 
1  1         __  4         __  1 

__         __  5  1 

5 
1 
3 
2 
7 
4 
1         __         __  2 

1         __  5         —  3  3         __ 

__         __  1  1 


Bol- 

cat 

1 


California  Totals  145 


14 


103 


12 


TABLE  P-1 -EMPLOYMENTS  AND   EXPENDITURES-Fiscal  Year  1959 

Man-Years    Expenditures 

Source  of  Funds                                     Employment    Salaries          Other  Total 

6115  Supervisory    5-11/12       36,920.88         2,534.81  89,455.69 

6115  Field    6-1/12       25,848.71       35,528.17  •  61,376.88 

Total  6115  Funds 12                   62,769.59       38,062.98  100,832.57 

Other  Federal  Funds 6/12         2,256.00         1,744.00  4,000.00 

8,000.00 "  8,000.00 

Total  Other  Federal  Funds 6/12         2,256.00         9,744.00  12,000.00 

Cooperative  Funds 

(1)  Total    State   Funds   36  165,245.17  58,148.23*  223,393.40 

(2)  Total  County  Funds 43-6/12  169,091.30  58,389.43     227,480.73 

(3)  Total    Other    Co-op.    Funds 3-7/12  11,462.00  6,637.97       18,099.97 

Total   Co-op.   Funds 83-1/12  345,798.47  123,175.63     468,974.10 

Total  Federal  and  Co-op.  Funds__     95-7/12  410,824.06  170,982.61     581,806.67 

'  Includes  $4,249  withdrawn  for  materials. 

"  Special  judgment  tort  claim. 

'  Includes  $8,000  judgment  tort  claim. 
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EXHIBIT   D 

Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  a  prepared  statement  here. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  My  name  is  Gerry 
Stewart,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Statewide  Predatory  Animal  and  Rabies 
Committee,  California  Wool  Growers  Association,  151  ]\Iission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  at  this  meeting,  also  representing  the 
California  Cattelmen's  Association,  659  Monadnock  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

"I  am  a  range  sheep  operator  and  operate  my  own  ranch  at  Fort 
Seward,  Humboldt  County,  We  have  to  be  ever  watchful  of  predatory 
animals,  not  only  because  they  kill  our  domestic  animals  and  birds, 
but  also  now  because  they  may  be  carriers  of  dreaded  rabies  and  a 
serious  menace  to  human  health  as  well.  This  latter  was  brought  strik- 
ingly to  the  attention  of  citizens  of  Imperial  County  and  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  farmers  there  last  winter  when  an  outbreak  of  rabies 
occurred  at  Mexicali,  Mexico  and  Calexico,  Imperial  County,  California. 

"The  necessity  for  a  stepped-up.  Statewide  program  of  control  of 
predatory  animals  and  rabies  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  fifteen  million  population  and  three  billion  agricultural 
industry  was  clearly  indicated. 

"The  cattle  and  sheep  comprising  this  huge  livestock  industry  of 
our  State  may  graze  yearly  over  65  percent  of  the  one  hundred  million 
acres  comprising  California,  utilizing  virgin  pastures,  ranges,  valleys, 
mountains,  deserts  and  cultivated  areas  turning  an  unsaleable  product, 
grass,  into  saleable  meat,  hides  and  wool. 

"The  wide  scope  of  the  predatory  animal  problem  is  shown  by  a 
coyote  only  a  few  years  ago  at  dusk  while  our  family  was  eating  sup- 
per :  We  saw  through  a  window  a  coyote  grab  a  new-born  lamb  from 
the  porch.  I  shot  and  killed  that  coyote.  Not  too  long  ago  a  coyote  was 
found  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco.  Prior  to  that  a  coyote  had 
a  litter  of  pups  in  a  culvert  within  the  City  Limits  of  Los  Angeles. 
These  incidents  are  mentioned  to  illustrate  that  the  coyote,  a  preda- 
tory wild  animal,  readily  adopts  itself  to  civilization. 

"We,  therefore,  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
Committee  and  to  state  that  following  your  meeting  of  April  19,  1960, 
as  requested  by  your  Committee,  we  conducted  a  joint  Statewide  sur- 
vey of  the  predatory  animal  control  situation.  This  included  the  em- 
ploj'ment  of  a  trained  specialist  in  this  field,  Fred  Cronemiller,  for- 
merly California  Assistant  Regional  Forester,  in  Charge  of  Wildlife, 
U,  S.  Forest  Service,  and  prior  thereto  in  Charge  of  Range  and  Wild- 
life, U.  S.  Forest  Service,  California  Region,  who  sent  out  question- 
naires to  a  widely  diversified,  nonpartisan  group,  including: 

"1.  County  Farm  advisors  in  54  counties. 

"2.  Agricultural  Commissioners  in  28  counties. 

"3.  County  Clerks  in  all  counties. 

"4.  Forest  Supervisors  in  17  National  Forests. 

' '  Questionnaires  also  were  sent  to : 

"1.  Officers  of  local  Cattlemen's  Associations,  by  the  State  Cattle- 
men's Association. 
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"2.  All  members,  California  Wool  Growers  Association  in  each  of 
the  58  counties. 

"3.  To  special  lists  those  members  sent  to  us. 

"We  early  found  in  our  investigation  there  is  definite  relationship 
between  the  predatory  animals  preying  on  domestic  stock,  with  other 
animals  which  are  recognized  as  carriers  of  rabies,  these  latter  includ- 
ing wild  and  domestic  dogs,  skunks,  and  bats.  So  our  problem  of  preda- 
tory animal  control  is  in  reality  one  of  predatory  animal  control  and 
rabies  eradication. 

"Attention  is  called  to  the  Survey  Report. 

' '  Our  survey  shows  that  the  $650,000.00  now  being  appropriated  by 
36  counties,  state  and  federal  governments  cooperating  in  the  paid 
hunter  and  trapper  system  of  predatory  animal  control,  is  insufficient 
in  preventing  increases  in  numbers  of  predatory  animals  which  may 
prey  on  our  domestic  animals  and  wildlife  and  become  a  most  serious 
threat  for  the  spread  of  the  dread  disease  of  rabies. 

' '  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  an  addition  to  the  present  budget 
of  .$150,000.00  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  20  additional  trappers. 

"We  should  point  out  that  with  California's  population  upturn,  it 
is  more  and  more  difficult  to  use  poison  or  the  coyote  cyanide  gun  and 
that  we  must  rely  more  and  more  on  trapping. 

"At  the  same  time,  and  we  urgently  request,  it  is  essential  that  our 
Committee  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  adequate  funds  for  research 
be  provided  in  the  budget  of  the  U.  S.  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
for  new  weapons  for  attacking  the  predatory  animal  menace. ' ' 

(Following  is  the  Joint  Survey  Report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stewart.) 

"Analysis  of  Comments  by  Sheepmen  Added  to  the 

Questionnaires 

"While  there  are  many  reports  from  certain  areas  that  preda- 
tors are  pretty  well  under  control  and  that  the  trappers  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Counties  are  most  coop- 
erative and  doing  a  very  good  job,  there  are  more  comments  that 
their  territories  are  too  large  and  they  are  not  always  able  to  cover 
the  area  assigned  them.  Reports  come  from  many  parts  of  the 
State  that  coyotes  and  small  varmints  are  increasing  with  the  pres- 
ent level  of  control  work.  Several  note  that  this  problem  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has 
gotten  almost  entirely  out  of  the  work. 

"Due  to  the  method  of  financing  the  control  work,  it  may  be 
quite  uneven  between  counties  and  there  are  complaints  from  a 
county  that  has  its  work  well  financed,  that  an  adjoining  county 
is  not  doing  an  adequate  job  and  that  there  is  a  serious  drift  into 
the  former.  Some  have  noted  that  they  are  getting  an  invasion 
from  cattle  ranches  where  usually  there  is  little  control  work 
done,  if  any. 

"  (In  some  cattle  areas  calf  losses  are  serious  and  full  control  is 
attempted.) 

"National  Parks  and  Military  Reservations  are  reported  to  be 
reservoirs  for  coyotes.  This  problem  has  been  noted  for  many 
years.  Some  apply  this  line  of  thinking  to  the  National  Forests 
but  the  Federal  appropriation  is  supposed  to  apply  in  part  to  all 
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Federal  lands  and  it  is  a  matter  of  planning  where  the  money 
should  be  spent. 

"Then  there  are  areas  that  one  would  think  would  be  support- 
ing a  number  of  predators  but  losses  have  been  negligible  for 
years.  Along  the  South  Fork  of  the  Eel  below  Garberville  is  such 
an  area  and  in  San  Benito  County  few  losses  now  are  reported  but 
a  few  years  ago  losses  were  acute.  However,  near  these  areas  serious 
losses  occur. 

"Some  report  they  are  too  amateurish  to  trap  or  put  out  poison. 
For  all  of  these  reasons  only  about  one-half  of  the  sheep  owners 
make  a  real  effort  at  control  work,  or  assist  the  regular  trappers 
in  their  work. 

"An  extension  of  urbanization  has  brought  dog  problems  out 
to  many  ranches :  Alameda,  San  Mateo,  Eastern  Fresno,  Sacra- 
mento, Solano,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernar- 
dino Counties,  just  to  name  a  few.  It  rapidly  is  being  felt  else- 
where. 

"There  are  some  reports  that  the  increase  in  losses  from  preda- 
tory animals  has  caused  sheep  men  to  go  out  of  business  or  change 
to  cattle.  "When  one  sees  what  their  losses  actually  are,  it  is  no 
surprise. 

' '  Rabies  is  a  problem  in  several  counties.  As  we  learn  more  about 
this  disease,  how  it  is  spread  and  of  its  continual  threat,  the  need 
for  its  being  given  additional  attention  is  indicated. 

"While  the  number  of  stock  men  reporting  losses  from  bear 
were  few,  the  average  loss  per  individual  was  high.  In  the  case 
of  one  operator  it  ran  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  For  all  that 
had  losses,  the  average  was  $800.00.  (WPW  at  $20.00  per  sheep). 

"In  the  farm  income  situation  the  losses  come  off  the  top,  the 
same  place  the  profits  come  from.  An  $800.00  loss  may  be  only 
3%  of  the  gross  income,  but  it  would  be  apt  to  be  20%  of  the 
profits.  This  applies  to  all  types  of  predation  losses  and  they 
should  be  considered  from  that  angle. 

"There  was  some  sentiment  for  a  bounty  system  expressed. 
Several  counties  do  pay  bounties,  often  supplementing  the  effort 
of  the  regular  trappers.  Apparently  it  is  not  objectionable,  and 
in  view  of  the  total  cost  of  doing  the  full  control  job  it  may  again 
be  worthy  of  study. 

' '  There  are  some  evils  in  a  bounty  system :  coyotes  are  sought 
where  they  are  thickest  and  not  necessarily  where  they  are  doing 
the  greatest  damage.  In  addition  the  bounty  will  not  be  sufficient 
incentive  to  cause  one  to  hunt  out  tlie  wise  old  killers  that  have 
been  able  to  escape  man's  mayhem  for  j^ears.  It  is  often  argued 
that  under  a  bounty  system  the  trappers  will  'leave  some  for 
seed,'  a  charge  that  has  been  known  to  be  true  in  some  cases. 

"Commercial  trapping  has  almost  gone  out  of  the  picture  be- 
cause of  the  low  price  of  fur  and  the  bounties  paid  in  some  counties 
have  not  kept  tliom  in  business.  There  are  probably  no  more  than 
two  of  the  old-time  lion  men  left  in  the  State  and  the  fact  that 
they  collect  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  bounties  indicates 
that  they  keep  on  mainly  because  they  like  it. 
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"Several  have  reported  deer  damaging  alfalfa,  orchards  and 
vines.  This  is  a  common  problem  throughout  the  State  where  there 
is  hill  agriculture. 

"Small  varmints,  foxes,  skunks,  etc.,  cause  losses  to  poultry.  This 
becomes  a  serious  health  problem  owing  to  the  rabies  menace,  the 
control  cost  of  which  should  not  be  borne  by  individual  ranchers. 

"Eagles  in  some  sections  (Contra  Costa,  Glenn  Counties)  some- 
times year  after  year  take  a  heavy  toll  of  lambs,  also  ravens. 

"In  the  Sacramento  Valley  the  liberal  hunting  regulations  are 
not  serving  as  a  control  of  the  coot.  Outside  of  the  rice  season 
the  birds  moA^e  on  to  the  irrigated  pastures  and  this  is  at  a  time 
when  feed  is  short  for  livestock.  Land  owners  kill  many  under 
permit.  There  are  many  more  than  are  needed  for  the  sportsmen's 
needs  and  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  figure  no  greater  than  such 
a  number." 

(Follomng  is  an  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  inquiries  to 
cattlemen:) 

* '  There  is  a  good-sized  group  of  cattlemen  who  do  not  want  preda- 
tory animal  control  on  their  properties.  They  do  not  consider  that 
they  are  doing  any  damage  and  believe  they  are  a  benefit  in  the 
control  of  rodents. 

' '  From  time  to  time  there  may  be  a  rash  of  calf -killing  in  various 
areas  and  coyote  control  programs  get  quite  a  push  among  the  cat- 
tlemen. In  some  areas  there  are  some  calf  losses  each  year. 

"We  received  only  a  few  replies  to  our  inquiry  and  not  enough 
to  consider  a  representative  sample;  in  fact  give  no  picture  of  the 
State  situation  or  the  position  of  the  cattlemen. 

"Some  county  associations  have  endorsed  country  control  pro- 
grams. The  State  Association  has  endorsed  a  better  State  program. 
A  large  segment  of  the  cattlemen  favor  control  programs  and  do 
considerable  work  on  their  own  properties,  supplementing  county, 
State  and  Federal  programs.  They  feel  they  would  do  still  more 
if  they  had  time. 

"Their  losses  are  in  calves,  mostly  from  coyotes  and  in  poultry 
from  the  smaller  varmints.  Deer  damage  winter  pastures  and  use 
considerable  feed  in  summer  on  irrigated  pastures  in  the  hills.  They 
damage  orchards  and  vine^^ards. 

"A  detailed  study,  or  a  sampling  based  on  calling  on  a  large 
number  of  individuals  up  and  down  the  State  would  be  necessary 
to  get  a  true  picture. 

"The  Forest  Supervisors  may  not  be  in  touch  with  the  stockmen 
on  their  winter,  spring  and  fall  ranges  and  therefore  may  not  be 
conversant  with  the  predatory  animal  conditions  there. 

"There  are  County  and  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  hunters  and 
trappers  and  the  cattleme}!  and  sheepraen  do  the  usual  amount  of 
poisoning,  trapping  and  shooting  on  their  ranches.  On  the  National 
Forest  Ranges  the  herders  and  cowboys  carry  rifles  and  perhaps 
cowboys  account  for  a  few  coyotes  each  year.  If  losses  become 
serious,  they  may  secure  the  aid  of  the  regular  trapper. 

"Due  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the  country  it  would  be  very 
expensive  to  do  a  thorough  job  and  the  regular  trappers  would 
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prefer  to  wait  until  fall  and  catch  the  varmints  as  all  of  the 
animals  drifted  to  the  winter  ranges. 

' '  The  Supervisor  of  Los  Padres  reports  that  turkey  growers  near 
the  forest  in  Ventura  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties  do  some  or- 
ganized control  work  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000.00  per  year. 

' '  The  Supervisor  of  the  Cleveland  in  San  Diego  County  mentions 
the  Irvine  Ranch  in  Orange  County  employing  two  deputies  who 
occasionally  shoot  coyotes  and  bobcats.  This  is  incidental  to  their 
regular  work. 

"Occasionally  coyote  and  wild  dog  shooting,  trapping  and  poi- 
soning is  done  by  local  stockmen  incidental  to  their  main  job  of 
handling  stock.  Only  cattle  and  horses  are  run  on  the  Cleveland. 
Estimated  30-50  coyotes,  1  mountain  lion,  several  bobcats  and  603 
wild  dogs  are  killed  per  year. 

"The  San  Bernardino  reports  a  county  trapper  is  assigned  on 
requests  for  predator  control  by  ranchers  or  cattlemen.  He  does 
not  use  poison. 

"Hamilton  Bros.,  forest  permittees  (presumably  cattlemen)  have 
requested  help  from  county  trapper  to  trap  coj'otes  on  a  very  lim- 
ited basis. 

"In  Riverside  County,  the  San  Jacinto  Ranger  (on  the  San 
Bernardino)  reports  several  ranchers  do  limited  localized  trapping 
a  week  or  two  each  year.  One  rancher  in  the  Anza  area — some 
poisoning.  Cash  A'alue,  $100.00. 

' '  El  Dorado :  local  ranchers  arrange  to  provide  trailer  head- 
quarters for  trappers  and  generally  assist. 

"Value  of  Work  Done  by  the  Stockmen  Themselves" 

"Several  Farm  Advisors  gave  us  figures  on  the  value  of  preda- 
tory animal  control  work  done  by  the  stockmen  themselves,  bj^  their 
families  and  incidental  work  by  their  employees. 

"In  several  counties  where  there  were  regular  trappers  readily 
available  for  current  problems  there  was  little  additional  work 
done,  the  services  of  the  trapper  were  called  upon. 

"In  valleys  where  there  are  few  predators  and  in  connection 
with  many  farm  flocks  the  figures  were  negligible.  In  several  coun- 
ties sheepmen  and  their  employees  do  more  or  less  regular  control 
work,  trapping,  hunting  and  poisoning.  In  these  the  value  of  ma- 
terials, ammunition,  and  the  time  consumed  was  estimated  at 
$25.00  to  $250.00  per  thousand  sheep.  The  average  of  these  was 
about  $100.00. 

' '  From  this  we  would  estimate  the  value  of  the  sheepmen 's  effort 
at  nearly  $100,000.00. 

"For  the  cattlemen  there  was  a  similar  but  lighter  pattern. 
Losses  of  calves  to  the  large  predators  is  sporadic.  Years  may  go 
by  without  loss  and  suddenly  tliere  will  be  a  serious  loss  of 
calves. 

"Apathy  quickly  changes  to  a  major  effort  to  control  the  ani- 
mals responsible  for  the  loss.  In  some  areas  there  seems  always 
to  be  a  continuous  threat  from  coyotes  and  the  cattlemen  carry 
on  a  program  of  their  own  in  addition  to  that  of  the  regular 
trappers,  if  any.  Notable  in  this  field  is  the  OX  Cattle  Company 
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of  San  Bernardino  and  Imperial  Counties  who  spend  about  $3,- 
000.00  per  year  in  this  work. 

"Four  Farm  Advisors  reported  that  the  value  of  cattlemen's 
work  was  from  8^  to  75^  per  cow,  averaging  about  50f5.  From  this 
we  would  judge  that  the  cost  of  materials  and  ammunition  to 
these  cattlemen  plus  the  value  of  their  time  and  that  of  their 
employees  would  be  in  excess  of  $50,000.00  per  year  in  the  State 
as  a  whole. 

"It  is  cou eluded  that  the  incidental  work  and  expenditures 
of  the  State  livestock  industry  is  approximately  $150,000.00.  This 
does  not  include  wages  paid  individuals  hired  for  the  work,  nor 
assessments  paid  to  associations  or  the  portion  of  their  taxes  that 
would  go  into  the  work. 

"Associations  and  Groups 

"A  group  of  Colusa  County  sheepmen  assess  themselves  18^  per 
head.  This  adds  up  to  $2,000.00  to  $2,900.00  per  year.  The  County 
adds  $2,000.00  to  this  fund  and  they  hire  one  trapper  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  State  Fish  and  Wildlife's  work. 

"Glenn  County  has  groups  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county  who  assess  themselves  and  hire  a  man  as  follows : 

"Sexton  and  Sons $850.00 

"E.  Michael 800.00 

"G.  Schonover 600.00 

"Sam  Gibson 700.00 

"Other  contributors 835.00 

$3,785.00 

"Tehama  County  Predator  Association 

"Members  of  the  Association  pay  on  a  per  sheep  basis  (volun- 
tarily) into  a  fund  that  may  average  $8,000.00  to  $10,000.00  a 
year.  This  is  a  cooperative  program  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

"Cooperative  funds  of  stockmen's  groups  with  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  1953— $11,462.00  for  salaries  and  $6,637.97  or  a 
total  of  $18,099.97.  This  included  Tehama  County  Predator 
Association  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Range  Im- 
provement funds. 

"There  are  a  number  of  other  groups  of  stockmen  throughout 
the  State  liiriug  one  or  more  trappers ;  in  a  number  of  instances 
these  stockmen  have  both  sheep  and  cattle. 

"Counties  Independent  of  Federal-State  and  County  Cooperative 
Predatory  Animal  Control  Program 

"Counties  whose  predatory  animal  control  efforts  with  the  paid 
hunter  and  trapper  system  is  independent  of  the  County-State- 
Federal  cooperative  program,  include  two  of  the  leading  sheep- 
raising  counties.  These  are  as  follows: 

"Fresno 

2  Trappers — 916  predators  killed  in  1958 
$11,258  (1959-1960  fiscal  year  budgeting) 
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"Mendocino 

Hunters  and  poundmaster  appropriation  1958-59 $42,069.00 

Requested   for   19r>l>-1960 49,139.00 

Expenditure  for  Predatory  animals  58-59 28,582.00 

Asked  for  in  1959-1960 35,853 

"Other  counties  carrying  on  their  own  program  are: 
"San  Luis  Obispo — $2500.00   (Part-time  trapping) 
' '  Yuba — 200  mountain  lion. 

"Counties  Paying  Bounties— 1959-1960 

"Alameda Coyote     Bobcat  Lion 

"Alpine    Bobcat  Lion 

"Amador    Lion 

"Butte Coyote 

"El  Dorado Skunk 

"Glenn    Coyote  Lion 

"Humboldt Bobcat 

"Monterey   Lion 

"San  Mateo Coyote     Bobcat 

"Shasta Coyote     Bobcat  Lion 

"Sierra : Lion 

"Stanislaus    Coyote     Bobcat 

"Tehama    Coyote     Bobcat 

"Trinity   Coyote     Bobcat 

"Ventura    Lion 

"Yuba Coyote     Bobcat 

"The  State  paid  bounties  on  109  lions  in  1959.  This  is  below 
the  average  of  155  for  the  past  three  years  and  far  below  the  all- 
time  average  of  237. 

"There  is  no  record  of  the  numbers  bouiitied  by  counties  but 
the  total  expenditure  is  indicative  of  a  substantial  number.  The 
lion  bounty  by  counties  is  supplemental  to  that  paid  by  the  State 
and  these  animals  are  a  part  of  those  reported  by  the  State. 

"In  Humboldt  County  a  bounty  of  $5.00  is  paid  by  the  County 
on  bobcats  destroyed,  of  course  other  than  those  caught  by  the 
Government  trappers.  During  the  fiscal  year  to  June  1,  1960,  680 
bounty  payments  were  made  to  127  individuals  other  than  Gov- 
ernment hunters. 

"Five  or  six  sportsmen  have  trained  dogs  and  are  organized  to 
hunt  in  earnest.  No  report  received  as  to  how  many  predators 
these  sportsmen  accounted  for. 

"Predators  Taken  as  Fur  Bearers  by  Licensed  Trappers 

"The  number  of  predatory  animals  taken  as  fur  bearers  by 
licensed  trappers  a  number  of  years  ago  totaled  3,000  or  more. 

"In  1959  the  number  of  trappers  Avas  301  with  a  catch  of  only 
79  coyotes  with  a  pelt  value  of  $1.22  and  222  bobcats  with  a  pelt 
value  of  $3.06. 

"This  tremendous  reduction  in  predators  killed  due  to  the  pres- 
ent low  price  of  pelts  and  the  relatively  higher  wages  available  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor,  probably  is  a  major  reason  for  the  present 
increase  in  predatory  animals. 

"Predatory  Animal  Kill 

"The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Table  2  report 
for  the  fiscal  j'^ears  of  1955-60  shows  a  splendid  increase  in  the 
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number  of  predators  killed  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
but  a  comparison  with  the  report  of  1950-51  shows  that  commer- 
cial trapper  report  plus  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  in  1945-50 
accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  total. 

"In  1959  the  kill  from  these  latter  two  sources  was  almost  all. 

"Appropriation  for  Predator  Control  in  1959 

"Expenditures  1959-1960  for  Predatory  Animal  Control  by 

"U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service $115,687.00 

"State   Dept.   of  Agriculture   235,094.00 

"Counties    245,627.00 

"Total    State-Federal   Program    $596,406.00 

"Plus   cooperative   moneys   from   stockmen   and   Bureau   of 

Land  Management 18,246.00 

"Total $614,654.00 

and  considering  the  amounts  provided  by  the  bounty  counties  and 
by  the  independent  counties  not  in  County-State-Federal  program 
— to  be  similar  to  those  available  from  the  same  sources  ten  years 
ago — with  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  trappers  employed 
today  and  then  shows  we  need  20  additional  trappers  to  catch  up 
with  the  take  of  1949-50. ' ' 

EXHIBIT   E 

STATEMENT  OF  MAYNARD  W.  CUMMINGS 

Extension  Vertebrate  Pest  Control  Specialist,  University  of  California, 
to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 

Sacramento,  California,  September  6, 1960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Maynard  W.  Cummings,  Extension  Specialist  in  Verte- 
brate Pest  Control  for  the  University  of  California.  I  have  a  statement 
concerning  predatory  animal  control  and  losses  of  livestock  due  to 
predators  which  I  hope  v/ill  be  useful  to  you. 

As  you  know,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University 
is  constantly  in  close  contact  with  all  phases  of  the  State's  agricultural 
industry  through  the  Farm  Advisor  staffs  which  are  located  in  53  of 
the  State's  58  counties.  Wildlife  management  and  animal  damage 
problems  encountered  by  the  Farm  Advisors  are  referred  to  me  for 
assistance  in  making  recommendations  for  their  solution. 

Some  Agricultural  Extension  Service  personnel  know  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way  of  the  predatory  animal  situation  in  the  State ;  in  some  coun- 
ties, however,  Farm  Advisors  take  an  active  part  in  control  programs, 
in  some  instances  serving  as  local  program  coordinator  or  as  secretary 
or  advisor  to  predatory  animal  committees  and  livestock  associations. 
During  the  past  year  numerous  inquiries  have  come  to  me  from  Farm 
Advisors  seeking  means  of  bolstering  the  jiredator  control  programs 
and  curtailing  serious  agricultural  losses  due  to  predators  in  their  re- 
spective counties.  These  have  come  from  many  portions  of  the  State 
and,  although  varying  in  details,  have  certain  facts  in  common.  They 
generally  do  not  exhibit  dissatisfaction  with  the  type  of  control  pro- 
gram now  in  effect,  certainly  not  in  those  counties  served  by  the  co- 
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operative  proy:rani  of  the  California  Department  of  Agrieulture-Bnreau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Thej'  do  reflect  the  need  in  certain 
areas  for  more  intensive  control  measures  to  cope  with  an  increased 
predator  population.  This,  of  course,  means  that  additional  funds  are 
needed  because  as  stated  above  the  criticism  is  not  of  the  nature  or 
quality  of  existing-  control  efforts,  but  simply  that  these  efforts  are 
spread  too  thin  to  be  of  over-all  effectiveness.  There  is  consistent  state- 
wide reportinp-  of  increased  predator  populations,  particularly  coyotes, 
with  resultant  higher  losses  of  livestock  during  1959  and  1960  than 
for  the  previous  several  years. 

In  an  attempt  to  summarize  information  on  livestock  and  crop  dam- 
age by  predators,  I  recently  asked  each  of  the  53  County  Directors  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  to  give  a  brief  statement  on  this 
subject  if  he  was  familiar  with  it  in  his  county.  Twenty-two  replies  have 
been  received  and  I  am  sure  more  will  be  forthcoming  as  the  request 
was  made  only  within  the  last  month.  Pertinent  excerpts  from  those 
replies  are  presented  here  for  your  information. 

Amador  County 

This  spring  at  the  Wool  Day  at  tlie  Amador  County  Fairgrounds  I 
interviewed  each  grower  to  find  out  what  they  wanted  at  our  annual 
sheep  and  wool  school,  but  I  couldn't  get  any  grower  to  discuss  any- 
thing but  predators.  The  following  are  just  samples  of  my  notes:  (1) 
Lost  $400  worth  of  sheep  to  dogs  and  coyotes;  (2)  Lost  138  lambs  out 
of  221  due  mostly  to  coj'otes;  (3)  Sold  out  sheep  due  to  dogs;  (4)  Lost 
107  angora  goats  and  nine  sheep  to  coyotes;  (5)  Several  other  wool 
growers  have  gone  completely  out  of  business  due  to  predators. 

A  foremost  problem  in  Amador  County  is  that  we  have  trappers 
under  a  mutual  program  between  County  and  State.  As  soon  as  trap- 
pers become  qualified,  they  are  offered  better  wages  to  work  for  the 
State  or  Federal  government  and  we  lose  them.  Eecently  I  explained 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  they 
increased  the  trapper's  salary  and  gave  him  county  employee  status. 
Robert  E.  Plaister,  County  Director  and  Farm  Advisor 

Contra  Costa  County 

Dogs  represent  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  sheep  business  in  Contra 
Costa  County.  The  County  Agricultural  Commissioner  reported  that 
10,000  dogs  were  disposed  of  in  1959-60  and  that  the  county's  dog 
population  is  approximately  75,000. 

Contra  Costa  County  is  a  designated  rabies  control  area.  Skunks  are 
the  principal  wildlife  species  involved.  Dog  vaccination  is,  of  course, 
essential  for  rabies  control. 

Paul  W.  LA:NrBORN,  County  Director  and  Farm  Advisor 

Los  Angeles  County 

Damage  to  livestock  by  predators  would  be  high  if  continuous  control 
efforts  were  relaxed.  Two  sheep  producers  estimated  their  losses  could 
amount  to  $4,000  and  $5,000  respectively  per  year  if  it  were  not  for  the 
good  predator  control  afforded  by  the  Federal-State-County  program. 

Chester  A.  Perry,  Farm  Advisor 
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Mariposa  County 

At  least  $1,000  loss  in  calves  and  $1,000  loss  in  sheep  annually  to 
coyotes,  bobcats  and  mountain  lions. 

John  Anderson,  Farm  Advisor 

Placer  County 

We  do  not  have  accurate  figures  on  predator  damage,  but  there  are 
things  about  it  that  bother  us.  Although  losses  are  not  outlandish, 
they  seem  unnecessary  under  existing  conditions.  There  are  light  but 
consistent  losses  of  sheep.  Coyotes  are  our  primary  concern. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  County  Director  and  Farm  Advisor 

San  Benito  County 

With  reference  to  livestock  damage  the  most  serious  problem  to 
sheep  is  from  dog  packs.  Sheep  losses  due  to  coyotes  are  greater  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  Bobcats  also  destroy  some  sheep. 

KoY  D.  McCallum,  County  Director  and  Farm  Advisor 

San  Bernardino  County 

Quotes  from  1959  predatory  animal  report  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner: Poultry  and  livestock  killed  by  predators — 1,772  chickens, 
299  turkeys,  21  ducks,  13  geese,  7  sheep,  10  calves,  and  2  colts.  Preda- 
tors included  coyotes,  bobcats,  wild  dogs,  wild  house  cats,  skunks, 
mountain  lions. 

Considering  the  size  of  our  county,  the  work  of  one  control  officer 
is  spread  pretty  thin.  Some  assistance  is  given  to  ranchers  in  remote 
areas  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  State  Fish,  and  Game  Commission  has  not  caused  any  preda- 
tory animal  control  work  to  be  done  in  our  San  Bernardino  Mountains 
during  1959. 

Edward  C.  Hoffman,  Farm  Advisor 

San  Joaquin  County 

Depredations  by  predatory  birds  and  animals  is  common.  Exclusive 
of  feral  dogs  the  species  involved  have  been  golden  eagles  and  coyotes. 
Losses,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  occurred  exclusively  in  sheep.  Losses  are 
common  on  both  west  and  east  sides  of  the  county  but  have  been 
heaviest  during  the  last  four  years  on  the  east  side  near  Bellota  and 
Clements. 

Three  winters  ago  an  infestation  of  eagles  and  coyotes  east  of  Bel- 
lota caused  a  loss  of  some  100  lambs.  Bobcats,  gray  and  red  foxes  are 
suspected  of  causing  losses  in  young  lambs. 

Herbert  A.  Moore,  Farm  Advisor 

Siskiyou-Modoc  fTufe/ake  District) 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  loss  the  sheep  people  are  experiencing  from 
coyotes.  This  is  a  real  tough  figure  to  come  by  as  it  occurs  mainly  on 
the  summer  and  fall  ranges. 

K.  G.  Baghott,  Farm  Advisor 

Tuolumne  County 

Livestock  damage  by  predators  is  quite  variable.  Exact  information 
is  hard  to  get  but  the  following  estimates  of  annual  losses  may .  be 
helpful : 
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Coyotes — ^500  turkeys,  50  kids,  100  lambs,  25  calves 
Bobcats— 500  turkeys,  100  kids,  50  Iambs 
Bear — 100  turkeys 

Fox,  raccoon,  owls,  eagles,  mountain  lion — 1,000  turkeys,  10  lambs,  10  calves, 
Icolt 

Dogs  do  even  more  damage  to  sheep  and  lambs  than  coyotes  do. 

H.  S.  IIiNKLEY,  Farm  Advisor 

Yuba  County 

Our  main  losses  caused  by  wildlife  are  sustained  by  the  livestock 
people — coyotes  in  sheep. 

Lemuel  Osborne,  Jr.,  Farm  Advisor 

Reports  received  to  date  are  from  counties  of :  Amador,  Contra  Costa, 
Lake,  Los  Angeles,  Mariposa,  Merced,  Modoc,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San 
Benito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Siskiyou,  Siskiyou-Modoc  (Tule- 
lake),  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yuba.  J 

Lake  County 

In  1959  coyotes  killed  in  excess  of  500  sheep  in  Lake  County,  most  of 
which  were  lambs.  This  is  quite  a  high  percentage  from  approximately 
12,000  ewes  in  the  county. 

The  coyote  situation  in  Lake  County  has  been  building  up  for  the 
past  six  years  and  there  were  greater  livestock  losses  in  1959  than  in 
any  other  year. 

WiLLARD  C.  LusK,  County  Director  and  Farm  Advisor 

Significantly,  replies  have  not  been  received  from  certain  counties 
in  which  predator  control  is  of  major  consideration  to  the  livestock 
industry  because,  I  believe,  the  program  in  the  county  is  adequate 
and  well  handled.  Examples  are  Humboldt,  Imperial  and  Tehama 
Counties.  In  Humboldt  and  Tehama  the  sheep  industry  voluntarily 
assesses  its  membership  for  funds  to  be  added  to  those  available  from 
county,  state  and  federal  sources  for  predator  control.  They  also 
maintain  active  predator  control  committees  to  meet  with  agency  offi- 
icals  in  planning  and  carrying  out  control  measures.  In  Imperial 
County  during  the  recent  major  epidemic  of  rabies  which  occurred  in 
both  domestic  dogs  and  wildlife  species,  it  was  demonstrated  that  a 
council  of  interests  involved,  public  health,  livestock,  agriculture,  en- 
forcement, and  predator  control  agencies  was  an  extremely  effective  co- 
ordinating body.  This  method  emulated  in  other  counties  and  also  at 
a  higher,  state-wide,  level  would  undoubtedly  provide  increased  effi- 
ciency in  the  performance  of  tlie  predator  control  program.  It  should 
promote  inter-county  cooperation  as  well,  which  also  is  highly  impor- 
tant— along  with  cooperation  by  various  land  ownerships,  federal,  state, 
and  private — in  the  common  problem  of  controlling  losses  caused  by 
predatory  animals. 
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A  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  on  December  3,  1959,  in  Los 
Angeles,  primarily  to  consider  the  subject  matter  of  Senate  Resolution 
No.  84  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  relating  to  standard  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  Resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended 
marked  Exhibit  A,  points  out  in  part  that  "The  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture presently  has  in  certain  instances  specific  authority  under  Section 
790.5  of  the  Agricultural  Code  to  establish  on  an  emergency  basis 
additional  standard  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  .  .  .  the 
enactment  of  measures  to  change  such  container  specifications  during 
the  present  and  many  previous  sessions  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
in  many  instances  extremely  complicated,  time-consuming,  costly  to 
the  State  and  burdensome  to  the  legislative  process."  The  Resolution 
requests  that  a  study  be  undertaken  to  "determine  whether  it  would 
be  feasible  and  desirable  to  authorize  the  Director  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (commencing  at 
Section  11370  of  the  Government  Code)  regulations  which  would 
define  the  type  of,  and  specifications  for,  standard  containers  for  fruits 
and  vegetables." 

In  announcing  the  meeting,  the  Committee  Chairman  pointed  out 
that  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435  of  the  1959  Regular  Session,  relating  to 
standard  containers,  which  measure  was  also  referred  to  this  Committee 
for  interim  study,  had  been  suggested  as  one  possible  legislative  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  urged  industry  representatives  to  come 
prepared  to  comment  on  the  subject  matter  of  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435. 
A  copy  of  this  measure  is  appended,  marked  Exhibit  B. 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Dick,  then  Deputy  Director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  the  first  witness  called  in  order  to  provide  the 
Committee  members  with  the  necessary  background  information  rela- 
tive to  standard  containers.  Mr.  Dick's  remarks  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  this  problem,  and  for  that  reason  have  been  printed 
in  their  entirety: 

We  have  had  fruit  and  vegetable  standardization  laAvs  in  Cali- 
fornia for  approximately  forty  years.  The  California  industry  was 
far-seeing  in  the  development  of  this  type  of  legislation  in  order 
to  maintain  the  standards  of  their  products  that  were  being  shipped 
to  eastern  markets  and  to  places  in  California.  There  are  certain 
provisions  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Standardization  Law  that 
are  of  general  application  to  all  commodities.  For  instance,  the 
prohibitions  against  deceptive  pack  or  deceptive  arrangement; 
prohibitions  against  false  or  misleading  labels  or  statements;  a 
requirement  that  commodities  be  packed  in  layers  and  be  tightly 
packed.  There  are  provisions  for  disposing  of  substandard  prod- 
ucts for  by-product  purposes,  to  keep  them  off  the  fresh  market. 

(59) 
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Then  there  is  a  general  section  in  there  that  puts  a  ten  percent 
tolerance  on  worms  and  decay  and  so  forth  on  all  commodities, 
whether  or  not  there  are  specific,  even  thongh  there  are  not  specific 
commodity  sections. 

Then,  in  that  same  law,  there  is  a  group  of  specific  commodity 
sections  that  deal  with  commodities  one  by  one,  such  as  apples  or 
dates  or  pears,  or  citrus,  and  so  forth.  There  are  standards  set 
up  in  those  commodity  sections  for  .some  thirty-two  different  fruits, 
nuts,  or  vegetables.  Those  commodity  sections  include  such  things 
as  qualitj^  standards  for  the  particular  product,  and  the  quality 
standards  very  often  include  a  standard  of  maturity.  They  include 
such  things  as  standard  packs,  they  include  sizing  requirements, 
they  include  marking  requirements  specific  to  a  certain  commodity, 
such  as  lettuce  or  pears  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  they  include 
standard  container  provisions  as  specific  to  these  commodities.  Now 
the  standard  container  provisions  are  not  in  all  of  the  commodity 
sections.  In  some  cases,  some  commodities,  the  law  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  standard  containers.  In  other  commodities  it  does.  There 
are  twentj^-one  of  these  thirty-two  different  coinmodities  that  are 
specifically  covered  by  the  Act,  there  are  twenty-one  that  have 
standard  container  provisions.  This  involves  something  like  thirty- 
three  different  commodity  .sections  that  mention  containers,  thirty- 
three  different  sections  in  the  commodity  part  of  the  Code,  and 
then  thirty-three  more  special  container  sections  of  the  Code.  So 
we've  got  something  like  sixty-six  sections  of  the  Agricultural 
Code  that  specifically  refer  to  standard  containers. 

Now,  the  standard  container  requirements  vary  between  com- 
modities. As  a  general  statement,  no  container  may  be  marked  as 
a  standard  container  unless  it  is  in  fact  a  standard  container. 
That's  a  general  provision  that  applies  to  all  standard  containers. 
Then,  in  some  of  the  commodities,  they  are  required  to  be  packed 
in  standard  containers  at  all  times.  Some  commodities  are  required 
to  be  put  in  standard  containers  only  when  they  are  shipped  out 
of  State.  Some  are  required  to  be  in  standard  containers  only  if 
they  are  packed  but  not  when  they  are  loose.  And  some  of  them 
don't  have  to  be  in  standard  containers,  but  if  they  are  not  in 
standard  containers,  if  a  non-standard  container  is  used,  then  it 
must  be  marked  "irregular  container."  My  purpose  in  mention- 
ing these  several  things  is  to  show  that  the  application  of  standard 
container  provisions  is  not  uniform  to  all  commodities.  In  some 
cases  it  is  mandatory,  in  some  cases  it  is  optional,  and  so  on. 

Now,  when  there  is  a  change  needed  in  the  standard  container 
dimejisions  by  the  industry,  and  of  course  the  industry  from  time 
to  time  finds  that  it  needs  new  standard  containers  or  needs  an 
adjustment  or  change  in  the  dimensions  of  an  existing  standard 
container,  under  the  present  system  this  necessitates  legislative 
action  in  order  to  accomplish  that.  The  question  is  asked  once 
more — well,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  Legislature  has  a  large 
number  of  bills  every  Session  dealing  with  such  things  as  the 
dimensions  of  a  fruit  or  vegetable  container.  I  ran  through  the 
list  of  bills  in  the  last  Session  just  to  see  if  I  could  get  an  idea  of 
actually  how  many  there  were;  and  according  to  my  count  in  the 
'59  Session,  there  were  eight  bills  that  would  have  established  the 
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size  of  standard  containers  and  there  was  one  bill  that  would  have 
established  the  length  of  a  lid  of  a  standard  container.  That  was 
a  lettuce  lid.  And  then  there  was  one  bill  that  would  have  required 
the  use  of  standard  containers  where  they  were  not  previously 
required.  There  was  one  bill  that  would  have  regulated  the  closure 
of  a  standard  container,  how  tight  they  had  to  close  the  top  of  this 
fibreboard  container  of  lettuce;  and  there  was  one  that  dealt  with 
the  number  of  layers  that  were  in  a  pack.  There  was  one  on  aspar- 
agus, I  think  it  was,  that  had  to  do  with  how  much  variation  in 
counts  that  they  have  in  bunches  when  they  were  packed  in  stand- 
ard containers.  So  there  were  apparently  nine  bills  that  dealt 
purely  with  the  matter  of  the  physical  dimensions  of  a  standard 
container,  in  the  last  Session. 

As  to  the  present  powers  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  to 
change  container  dimensions  or  allow  the  use  of  containers  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  Code,  I  might  mention  two  sections  that 
give  him  some  authority  in  that  respect.  One  is  Section  829.5, 
which  deals  with  experimental  containers.  The  provisions  of  that 
section,  briefly,  are  that  if  a  person  wants  to  use  a  container,  a 
non-standard  container  on  an  experimental  basis,  he  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  Director  of  Agriculture  for  a  permit  to  use  it.  The 
Director  of  Agriculture  may  grant  him  that  permit  to  use  it  for 
a  specified  amount  of  his  shipments,  but  not,  if  he  shipped  in  prior 
years,  in  excess  of  five  percent  of  his  total  shipments  of  that  com- 
modity in  the  prior  year.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  lettuce,  he 
would  be  limited  to  not  more  than  five  percent  of  all  the  lettuce  he 
shipped  the  prior  year  in  all  kinds  of  lettuce  containers.  The  per- 
mit is  by  law  limited  to  one  year,  but  it  is  subject  to  renewal  for 
an  additional  year  if  the  permittee  can  show  that  he  has  not  com- 
pleted the  experiment  for  which  he  requested  the  permit.  So  that's 
one  type  of  situation  where  the  Director  can  allow  use  of  additional 
containers. 

Another  type  of  situation  is  under  the  emergency  standards  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Code.  They  are  found  in  Section  790.5. 
The  way  that  works  is  that  there  must  be  a  petition  from  industry 
asking  for  an  eiiiergency  standard.  There  must  be  a  finding  by  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  that  the  existing  law  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible of  performance,  or  that  compliance  with  the  existing  law 
is  difficult  or  impossible  of  performance,  on  account  of  some  federal 
law  or  order,  or  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  labor,  material,  or 
equipment.  Or  there  must  be  a  finding  that  adherence  to  the  pres- 
ent law  would  result  in  serious  waste  of  useful  produce  or  other 
resources ;  or  a  finding  that  the  present  law  prevents  the  utilization 
of  technological  developments.  So  the  Director  must  make  a  finding 
of  some  of  these  facts  before  he  can  establish  an  emergency  stand- 
ard. Then,  if  he  makes  that  finding,  he  gives  the  notice  of  hearing, 
and  so  on.  If  he  adopts  the  emergency  standard  then  it  is  effective 
until  the  ninety-first  day  after  the  following  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  then  it  falls  of  its  own  weight  by  the  terms  of  the 
statute.  Nov/,  these  emergency  standards  may  be  on  the  matter  of 
the  quality  of  the  produce,  or  they  may  be  on  the  containers,  or 
the  pack.  So  that  is  a  place  where  additional  containers  could  be 
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established  by  the  Director  of  AfrricultTire  under  existing  law  if 
he  were  able  to  make  tliese  certain  findings.  However,  they  would 
not  stand  beyond  the  ninety-first  day  of  the  following  Session. 

Now,  the  question  has  been,  or  the  statement  has  been  made  at 
times,  that  the  present  law  is  too  inflexible ;  that  under  the  present 
law,  with  the  Legislature  meeting  every  two  years,  that  when  the 
need  for  a  new  container  comes  up  between  Sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  industry  is  tied  up  until  the  following  Session  before 
they  can  get  that  container,  except  on  an  experimental  basis  where 
they  can  only  ship  five  percent,  or  on  this  other  basis  where  they 
may  not  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  showings.  Then  another 
thing  that  comes  up  once  in  a  while  is  that  there  are  sometimes 
errors  in  legislation,  that  of  course  can't  be  corrected  until  the 
following  Session.  I  think  Senator  Beard  will  recall  one  year,  a  few 
years  back,  where  it  was  necessary  to  get  his  bill  through  in  the 
closing  moments  of  the  Session  to  correct  something  that  had  been 
done  by  an  earlier  bill.  If  you  hadn't  been  able  to  get  that  bill 
through  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  Session,  the  industry  would 
have  been  tied  up  by  something  that  was  done  without  considering 
a  lot  of  containers  that  were  on  hand  in  the  industry.  So  there  is 
that  type  of  thing  that  occurs  sometimes. 

The  other  point  that  is  made  is  that  the  Legislature  consumes  a 
lot  of  time  in  passing  on  technical  details,  such  as  the  size  of  con- 
tainers. Well,  you  can  be  your  own  judge  on  whether  a  matter  of 
nine  bills  is  a  lot  of  time  or  not.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  be 
surprised  to  know  there  were  so  few  because  it  seemed  like  an 
aAvful  lot  when  you  heard  them  before  committees. 

So  the.se  two  things,  then,  have  caused  people  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  matter  of  establishing  sizes  of  containers  should  be  an 
administrative  function  performed  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture 
by  regulation,  or  whether  it  should  reside  as  a  legislative  functioii 
with  the  Legislature.  Now,  I  make  it  clear  that  the  Department  has 
no  position  on  this,  one  way  or  the  other.  We  are  not  seeking  any 
additional  power  and  we  are  not  trying  to  avoid  any  responsibility. 
We  think  this  is  a  matter  for  the  industry  to  decide,  because  I 
think  it  can  be  argued  either  way. 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  during  the  1959  Session.  Assembly- 
man Winton  introduced  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435,  which  I  believe 
you  have  before  3'ou  for  consideration  today.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  April  10  and  was  amended  on  June  5.  Then  Senator 
Byrne  introduced  Senate  Resolution  No.  84,  on  April  14.  I  would 
like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  go  on  with  my  closing 
comments,  to  state  that  the  amendments  that  appear  in  Assembly 
Bill  No.  2435  as  of  June  5,  were  amendments  that  were  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Assemblyman  Winton,  in  order 
to  set  up  some  standards  or  guides  for  the  Director  in  establishing 
standard  containers,  if  the  bill  were  passed ;  because  the  original 
language  didn't  set  up  any  standards,  and  we  would  have  been  in 
a  position,  I  think,  where  we  would  have  had  to  grant  everybody 
who  asked  a  new  standard  container  unless  we  could  show  that 
the  thing  would  lead  to  fraud  or  deception.  In  submitting  these 
amendments  it  appears  that  we  had  some  errors,  or  some  things 
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have  been  called  to  our  attention  since  that  could  have  been  better 
said.  One  of  them  is  an  obvious  error  and  appears  on  page  1,  line 
17,  of  the  bill  as  amended  on  June  5.  The  line  reads,  "as  to  con- 
tents of  said  containers  or  method  of  packing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables." It  should  say,  "packing  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,"  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  line  3,  which  refers  to  fruits,  nuts,  and 
vegetables,  and  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  entire  standardiza- 
tion provisions.  The  same  amendment  should  be  made  on  page  2, 
line  2,  where  it  says,  ' '  the  carrying  and  keeping  quality  of  fruits, ' ' 
and  it  should  say,  "nuts  and  vegetables."  The  other  amendment  is 
a  matter  of  choice  of  words.  On  page  2,  line  5,  we  used  the  word 
"adversely,"  and  said  that  the  packed  weight  of  the  contents  of 
the  proposed  new  containers  will  not  adversely  affect  transporta- 
tion rates.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  later  that  almost  anything  that 
would  increase  transportation  rates,  say  by  one  cent  a  container,  or 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  container,  would  adversely  affect  them,  and 
that  wasn't  what  we  wanted.  So  the  word  that  was  suggested  to 
us  by  Attorney  Brunn  from  Alameda  County  was  "unreasonably," 
instead  of  "adversely,"  and  we  thought  "unreasonably"  was  a 
better  word  than  ' '  adversely.  "Sol  would  like  to  suggest  those  two 
as  Departmental  technical  amendments,  if  the  Committee  is  going 
to  consider  AB  2435  as  a  model. 

Now  there  are  three  things  that  I  think  should  be  given  consider- 
ation in  this  whole  problem.  The  first  one  is  very  obvious,  and 
that  is,  should  there  or  should  there  not  be  any  such  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Director.  Should  this  remain  with  the  Legislature,  or 
should  there  be  this  delegation  of  power  with  respect  to  establish- 
ing container  sizes?  If  there  is  to  be  a  delegation  of  power  to  the 
Director,  then  the  next  question  is,  I  think,  should  it  be  done  in 
the  way  that  AB  2435  suggests,  which  is  allowing  the  Director  only 
to  establish  the  new  standard  containers  as  they  come  along,  sort 
of  letting  the  old  ones  that  are  in  the  Act  wither  on  the  vine,  and 
then  be  amended  out  as  time  goes  on ;  so  that  the  whole  thing 
wouldn't  be  changed  suddenly.  Or  should  it  be  done  by  permitting 
the  Director  of  Agriculture,  in  one  fell  swoop,  to  establish  all  these 
container  sizes  by  regulation  and  wipe  the  old  ones  out  of  law  at 
the  same  time?  The  third  point,  I  think,  is  what  other  powers 
should  go — when  this  bill  was  drafted,  or  at  least  when  these 
amendments  were  drafted,  no,  I  guess  when  the  original  bill  was 
drafted,  it  was  apparent  that  if  the  Director  had  the  authority  to 
establish  container  sizes,  by  establishing  a  new  container  size  he 
might  disrupt  the  requirements  of  law  as  to  how  the  commodity 
had  to  be  packed,  because  maybe  the  commodity  wouldn't  fit  in  the 
new  container  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  pack  that  was 
prescribed  in  the  existing  law.  Or  perhaps  the  markings  that  were 
required  by  existing  law  wouldn't  fit  the  new  container  that  was 
established.  Therefore,  it  appeared  logical  that  the  Director  should 
also  have  the  power  to  adjust  packs  or  to  change  marking  require- 
ments to  fit  the  new  container.  The  language  that  was  written  was, 
"The  container  specifications  shall  include  measurements,  markings 
as  to  contents,  and  the  type  of  pack. ' '  Now  we  find  out  that  this  term 
"markings  as  to  contents"  could  be  pretty  liberally  construed,  that 
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some  people  might  say,  ''Well,  that  could  even  apply  to  a  require- 
ment of  marking  as  to  variety,  because  certainly  that's  a  marking 
as  to  the  content."  That  wasn't  the  thought  that  any  of  us  had  in 
mind  when  we  wrote  tliis.  We  had  in  mind  only  those  particular 
markings  that  would  be  affected  by  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  con- 
tainer. So  my  No.  3  point  is  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  Director,  then  I  think  we  want  to  get  a  pretty 
clear-cut  definition  of  Avhat  authority  with  respect  to  markings  and 
what  authority  with  respect  to  types  of  pack  should  go  along  with 
this,  so  that  there  is  no  confusion  later.  As  I  say,  the  original  in- 
tent was  only  to  go  along  with  it,  to  make  the  pack  or  the  markings 
fit  the  new  container  that  might  be  established. 

Mr.  Richard  Johnsen,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  of  California,  was  the  second  witness  called.  Mr.  Johnsen 
indicated  that  at  the  time  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435  was  referred  to 
an  interim  committee  for  study,  his  organization,  generally  speaking, 
was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  transferring  the  container  standardiza- 
tion function  over  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  However,  since  that 
time,  according  to  Mr.  Johnsen,  his  members  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  further  study  the  problem  and  are  now  divided  as  to  whether  this 
function  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture  or  left 
with  the  Legislature.  In  Mr.  Johnsen 's  opinion,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  division  of  thinking  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  no  one 
knows  enough  about  what  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Director  of 
Agriculture.  According  to  Mr.  Johnsen,  his  members  who  favor  the 
transferring  of  the  authoritj''  to  the  Director  do  so  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  It  would  represent  an  easier  method  of  accomplishing 
container  size  changes;  (2)  There  would  be  a  savings  in  time;  (3)  The 
burden  on  the  Legislature  would  be  lessened;  (4)  The  Department 
experts  are  quite  naturally  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lem involved  than  are  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Those  members  opposed  to  transferring  to  the  Director  this  authority 
do  so  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Standard  container  provisions 
were  put  into  the  Code  to  protect  both  the  shipper  and  the  dealer;  (2) 
Those  in  the  industry  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  in  tlie  Code  and 
do  not  want  to  look  some  other  place  for  them;  (3)  The  fact  that  the 
provisions  are  in  the  Code  gives  a  greater  measure  of  stability  to  con- 
tainer sizes;  (4)  There  are  more  safeguards  in  the  legislative  process 
than  under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  (5)  This  type  of  legis- 
lation is  not  a  burden  upon  the  Legislature. 

In  commenting  on  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435,  Mr.  Johnsen  said  that 
this  measure  would  not  accomplish  the  intended  purpose  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  It  would  establish  standards  in  two  places;  (2) 
The  measure  is  technically  defective;  (3)  Even  with  the  amendments 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dick,  the  bill  would  not  be  in  a  usable  form;  (4)  The 
measure  does  not  answer  the  question  of  just  what  specifically  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Johnsen  made  the  following  two 
suggestions:  (1)  that  the  Committee  give  additional  study  to  Senate 
Resolution  No.  84;  and  (2)  that  the  Legislative  Counsel,  under  the 
Committee's  direction,  draft  a  bill  "which  would  transfer  to  the  Direc- 
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tor  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  establish  container  sizes  in  terms  of 
inches  and  the  like,  plus  labeling  as  to  content,  as  to  size  and  number 
of  the  container,  and  just  what  we  are  talking  about  and  how  much  of 
a  change  we  are  making. ' ' 

The  third  witness  was  Mr.  Frank  Castiglione,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, "Western  Growers'  Association.  Mr.  Castiglione,  in  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  Committee,  said  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  Legislature 
of  costly  time-consuming,  complicated  burdens,  the  vegetable  and 
melon  industry  heartily  endorses  Senate  Resolution  No.  84,  and  the 
aims  of  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435  whereby  authority  to  establish  stand- 
ard containers  on  a  permanent  basis  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Agriculture,  as  presently  provided  on  an  emergency  basis  under 
Section  790.5  of  the  Agricultural  Code.  This  stipulation  was  made  with 
the  following  provisos:  (1)  that  standard  containers  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  until  experimental  processes  specified  in  Section 
829.5  (Division  5)  of  the  Agricultural  Code  have  been  applied;  (2) 
experimentation  on  a  suitable  number  of  test  shipments  of  containers 
will  have  been  conducted  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
eighty  days  (similar  to  the  period  of  time  established  for  new  con- 
tainers under  permit  by  the  rail  carriers)  ;  (3)  that  rulings  or  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Director  under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  may  be  appealed  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  Regular  Session. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Castiglione  also  pointed  out  that  his 
Association  was  opposed  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture  being  granted 
authority  or  required  to  define  the  type  of  construction  and/or  the 
specification  of  materials  for  the  manufacturing  of  standard  containers. 
According  to  Mr.  Castiglione,  this  has  long  been  controlled  by  specifi- 
cations established  by  rail  carriers  in  their  tariffs. 

In  the  response  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr, 
Castiglione  indicated  that  in  his  opinion  if  the  Director  of  Agriculture 
is  given  the  authority  relative  to  standard  containers,  those  container 
sections  now  in  the  Code  should  be  adopted  by  regulation  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Mr.  Castiglione  also  indicated  that  in 
an  application  for  a  change  from  the  existing  standards  covering  con- 
tainers there  should  be  some  steps  or  requirement  for  a  petition  to  the 
Director.  This  view  was  also  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Dick  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  one  of  the  Committee  members,  he  said, 
"There  should  be  a  standard  (for  application  for  change) ". 

The  last  witness  called  was  Mr.  Homer  Harris,  Secretary-Manager, 
Associated  Produce  Dealers  and  Brokers  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Harris 
expressed  support  of  the  principles  contained  in  Assembly  Bill  No. 
2435,  and  in  commenting  on  the  measure  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

1.  We  believe  that  all  those  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Code  per- 
taining to  containers  and  their  use  could  be  governed  by  regulations  as 
well  as  by  legislative  action.  In  Section  790.5  of  the  Code,  procedures 
are  already  set  up  for  the  establishment  of  emergency  standards  of  a 
broad  nature,  and  these  procedures  would  also  be  satisfactory  for  hear- 
ings on  regulations  proposed  for  the  use  of  containers. 
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2.  We  would  go  further  than  AB  2435  and  make  it  clear  that  all 
provisions  now  in  Division  5  of  the  Agricultural  Code  pertaining  to 
standard  containers  or  their  use  are  subject  to  amendment  or  repeal 
by  administrative  regulations.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  repeal 
all  reference  to  containers  or  their  use  and  authorize  the  Director  to 
establish  such  regulations  by  hearings  and  administrative  action.  Other- 
wise we  might  have  two  sets  of  rules  to  live  under,  one  arising  out  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  other  out  of  regulations  issued  in  the 
future. 

3.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Director  should  have  the  authority  to 
initiate  such  regulations,  but  should  be  limited  to  action  upon  petition 
of  interested  parties,  as  provided  in  Section  790.5  mentioned  above. 
Then  there  could  be  no  temptation  to  initiate  regulations  that  are  not 
needed  or  wanted  by  the  industry  but  that  might  be  desirable  to  the 
Department  for  enforcement  or  other  reasons. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  requirements  for  findings  by  the  Director  in 
establishing  new  standard  containers  as  provided  in  the  last  half  of 
AB  2435  are  too  comprehensive.  We  agree  with  subparagraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (f),  and  (g)  as  being  subjects  that  the  Director  could  justify 
findings  after  hearings  in  support  of  a  regulation.  However,  subpara- 
graph (d)  deals  with  transportation  rates  which  are  highly  technical 
and  so  complicated  that  the  Director  might  well  hesitate  to  make  find- 
ings after  a  hearing.  Subparagraph  (e)  is  not  clear  in  its  intent,  and  we 
do  not  approve  giving  the  Director  power  to  go  into  the  construction  of 
containers.  The  "fraud  and  deception"  portion  of  this  subparagraph 
might  be  better  expressed  by  adding  the  words,  ' '  and  will  not  facilitate 
fraud  and  deception  in  relation  to  existing  containers,"  to  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (b).  This  subject  of  deceptive  packs  is  also  covered  else- 
where in  the  Chapter,  particularly  in  Sections  784,  784.1,  784.2,  and 
784.3.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  greatest  usefulness  of  this  entire  chapter 
is  in  limiting  deception. 

5.  The  requirement  as  to  proper  cooling  and  ventilation  in  sub- 
paragraph (e)  is  a  detail  of  subparagraph  (c).  We  believe  the  Director 
should  not  be  so  hampered  by  a  long  list  of  required  findings  that  he 
might  decide  not  to  act  at  all,  even  though  tlie  industry  were  seeking 
and  entitled  to  relief. 

6.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  making  of  laws  by  administrative  action 
in  principle,  but  the  process  has  become  well  established  at  the  Na- 
tional and  State  levels  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  complexities 
of  our  economic  system,  and  the  demands  made  on  the  time  of  our  law- 
makers ai-e  such  that  it  now  seems  inescapable. 

Made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Committee  proceedings  were  several 
telegrams  and  letters  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of  Assembly  Bill 
No.  2435.  There  were  as  follows : 

(1)  A  wire  from  Jack  E.  Bias,  Executive  Vice  President,  Growers- 
Shippers  Vegetable  Association  of  Central  California.  This  wire  reads 
as  follows:  "Had  planned  to  te>stify  at  the  Fact  Finding  Committee 
on  Agriculture  December  3,  Los  Angeles.  Now  find  it  impossible  to 
attend.  Frank  Castiglione,  Executive  Vice  President,  Western  Growers* 
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Association,  will  testify.  Tliis  association  concurs  in  the  position  taken 
by  Western  Growers'  Association." 

(2)  A  telegram  from  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Kurz,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  GroAvers  Container  Divi- 
sion, Salinas.  Mr.  Kurz,  in  his  wire,  indicated  that  his  company  was 
highly  in  favor  of  the  proposal  as  outlined  in  general  terms  by  Assem- 
bly Bill  No.  2435.  A  copy  of  this  wire  is  appended,  marked  Exhibit  C. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  Alameda  County-Tracy  Area  Lettuce  Grow- 
ers, Packers,  and  Shippers.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  appended,  marked 
Exhibit  D.  The  letter  contains  an  endorsement  of  Senate  Resolution 
No.  84  and  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435. 

(4)  A  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Alan  Mills,  Assistant  Manager  in  Charge 
of  Traffic  for  the  California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  is  appended,  marked  Exhibit  E.  In  substance,  this  letter 
indicates  that  the  League  favors  having  container  standardization  au- 
thority rem^ain  with  the  State  Legislature.  Very  commendably,  however, 
the  letter  points  out  that  the  Board  of  Directors  does  not  want  to  block 
economies,  efficiencies,  and  progress,  and  for  this  reason  indicates  that 
if  the  Committee  determines  that  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for  the 
proposed  change,  the  League  desires  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  a  system  whereby  the  State  Legislature  can  be  relieved  of  this  duty. 

In  concluding  the  hearing.  Senator  Byrne  stated  that  he  was  appre- 
ciative of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Johnsen  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  and  was  hopeful  that  the  Council  would  have  a  little 
more  time  to  resolve  the  divergent  points  of  view  within  the  organ- 
ization on  the  problem  of  standard  containers. 

Under  date  of  March  1,  1960,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  wrote 
to  Mr.  Johnsen  of  the  Agricultural  Council  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
if  the  industry  had  given  any  further  consideration  to  the  subject 
matter  of  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435.  On  March  30,  1960,  the  Committee 
Chairman  was  advised  by  Mr.  Johnsen  that  representatives  of  farmer 
groups  and  others  interested  in  the  problem  of  standard  containers 
met  in  Sacramento  on  March  21.  According  to  Mr.  Johnsen,  this  group 
had  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  matter  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  was  far  more  complex  than  had 
been  anticipated  and  that  the  simple  transfer  of  the  authority  to  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  would  not  accomplish  the  job.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  complete  rewriting  of  the  standardization  sections  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Code  dealing  with  container  size,  pack,  marking,  etc.,  would 
be  necessary  if  the  agricultural  industry  is  to  be  assisted  and  the 
Legislature  is  to  be  relieved  of  hearing  technical  bills  in  this  field. 
This  group  recommended  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fact  Find- 
ing Committee  on  Agriculture  appoint  a  representative  industry  com- 
mittee to  work  with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  rewrite  the 
standardization  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Code,  Division  5,  Chapter 
2,  Sections  781-831,  with  the  objective  of  modernizing  the  Code  and 
transferring  what  is  possible  and  practical  to  the  administrative  regula- 
tions of  the  Director  of  Agriculture. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  held  in  Sacra- 
mento on  April  19,  the  Chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint  such  a 
committee.  The  committee  consists  of  the  following :  Mr.  Richard  John- 
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sen,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary,  Agricultural  Council  of  California 
(Acting  Chairman)  ;  Mr.  Ed  Schlaman,  California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration; Mr.  Jack  Bins,  Executive  Vice  President,  Grower-Shipper 
Vegetable  Association;  ]\Ir.  Matt  Mollo,  Agricultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Cruz  County,  State  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Com- 
missioners; Mr.  Frank  "VV.  Castiglione,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Western  Growers'  Association;  Mr.  Homer  A.  Harris,  Secretary-Man- 
ager, Associated  Producers,  Dealers,  and  Brokers  of  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
Harold  Angier,  California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League;  Mr.  Glen 
H.  Brown,  California  State  Grange;  Mr.  S.  R.  Whipple,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Standardization  (in  an  advisory  capa- 
city) . 

The  industry  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  September  13,  1960, 
at  which  time  .special  subcommittees  were  established  to  study  the 
various  facets  of  the  over-all  problem.  The  industry  committee  recog- 
nizes that  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  task  it  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  its  assignment  in  time  for  the  1961  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  industry  committee  assumes  that  its  task  can  be  completed 
in  time  for  the  1963  Session.  In  the  meantime,  industry  representatives 
have  pledged  to  keep  legislation  concerning  containers  to  an  absolute 
minimum  for  the  1961  Session. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

No  further  action  is  necessary  on  the  subject  of  standard  containers 
at  this  time. 

EXHIBIT  A 

(Page  1872,  Senate  Journal,  April  29,  1959) 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  NO.  84 

Relating  to  standard  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables 

Whereas,  The  construction  and  dimensions  of  containers  for  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  an  important  factor  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and 

Whereas,  Modern  marketing  procedures  require  frequent  changes  in 
packing  and  packaging  methods  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  re- 
ceivers, distributors,  retailers  and  consumers ;  and 

Whereas,  Chapter  2  (commencing  at  Section  781)  of  Division  5  of 
the  Agricultural  Code  requires  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  regu- 
lated to  be  placed  in  standard  containers  with  exact  dimensions  speci- 
fied; and 

Whereas,  Several  measures  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Legis- 
lature proposing  to  change  certain  of  the  specified  dimensions  and  to 
establish  additional  standard  containers  for  such  products;  and 

Whereas,  Each  of  these  measures  generally  affects  only  one  particu- 
lar commodity;  and 

Whereas,  The  Director  of  Agriculture  presently  has  in  certain  in- 
stances specific  authority  under  Section  790.5  of  the  Agricultural  Code 
to  establish  on  an  emergency  basis  additional  standard  containers  for 
fruits  and  vegetables;  and 

Whereas,  The  enactment  of  measures  to  change  such  container  speci- 
fications during  the  present  and  many  previous  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture  has  been  in  many  instances  extremely  complicated,  time-consuming, 
costly  to  the  State  and  burdensome  to  the  legislative  process;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  the  Joint 
Interim  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Problems  is  requested 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  feasible  and  de- 
sirable to  authorize  the  Director  of  Agriculture  to  establish  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (commencing  at  Section  11370  of  the 
Government  Code)  regulations  which  would  define  the  type  of,  and 
specifications  for  standard  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Legislature  including  its  recommendations;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Problems. 

Resolution  read,  and  unanimously  adopted  on  motion  of  Senator  Byrne. 

EXHIBIT   B 

AMENDED  IN  ASSEMBLY  JUNE  5,  1959 
California  Legislature,  1959  Regular  (General)  Session 

ASSEMBLY  BILL  NO.  2435 


introduced  by  Mr.  Winton 

April  10,  1959 


REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 


An  act  to  add  Section  828.01  to  the  Agricultural  Code,  relating 
to  standard  containers. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  828.01  is  added  to  the  Agricultural  Code,  to 
read: 

828.01.  All  standard  containers  for  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  here- 
after established,  shall  be  established  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
director T  and  shall  te  considered  as  standard  for  the  commodity  in 
addition  to  and  in  connection  with  the  standard  container  provisions 
of  this  chapter  for  said  commodity .  The  container  specifications  shall 
include  measurements,  markings  as  to  contents  ,  and  the  type  of  pack. 
54^  general  design  el  tlie  container  sh^H  he  auitablo  le^^  the  intended 
purpose,  asd  »e  container  steii  be  designed  which  wiil  facilitate  de- 
ecptioD  e^  misrcprcacntatiettr  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  4  (commencing 
at  Section  11370),  Part  1,  Division  3,  Title  2  of  the  Government  Code. 

In  establishing  additional  standard  containers  and  markings  as  to 
contents  of  said  containers  or  methods  of  packing  fruits  and  vegetables 
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in  such  containers,  the  director  shall  take  into  consideration  all  perti- 
nent and  available  information  and  evidence,  including  the  following 
factors,  and  shall  find  that: 

(a)  Additional  standard  containers  to  those  designated  in  this  chap- 
ter are  needed  by  the  industry. 

(b)  Such  proposed  new  containers  will  not  result  in  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  products  when  packed  in  such 
containers. 

(c)  The  proposed  new  containers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  carry- 
ing and  keeping  quality  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  packed  therein. 

(d)  The  packed  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  proposed  new  con- 
tainers tvill  not  adversely  affect  transportation  rates  to  the  detriment 
of  the  producer  and  shipper  and  that  the  size,  shape  and  design  will 
permit  proper  loading  in  railroad  cars  or  trucks. 

(e)  The  construction  and  size  of  the  proposed  new  containers  or 
inner  devices  in  such  container  will  not  facilitate  fraud  and  deception 
in  relation  to  existing  containers ;  will  permit  proper  cooling  and  venti- 
lation; and  will  not  require  unreasonable  changes  in  packing  house 
equipment. 

(f)  The  use  of  the  proposed  new  containers  will  facilitate  rather  than 
disrupt  normal  marketing  practices. 

(g)  The  cost  of  the  new  containers  will  not  be  unduly  burdensome 
upon  the  industry,  the  distributive  trade  and  consumers. 

EXHIBIT   C 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAM 

Paul  K.  Huff — Executive  Secretary,  Senate  Fact  Finding 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  409  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Cat. 

Although  we  will  be  unable  to  have  a  representative  present  our 
views  in  person  at  the  hearing  to  be  held  December  3rd  in  Los  Angeles 
concerning  the  subject  matter  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  84  of  the  1959 
Regular  Session,  we  would  like  this  wire  to  express  our  view. 

We  feel  that  the  changes  proposed  in  the  Agricultural  Code  relating 
to  standard  containers  as  expressed  in  Assembly  Bill  No.  2435  as 
amended  in  the  Assembly  on  June  5,  1959,  would  give  the  agricultural 
industry  greater  flexibility  in  changing  shipping  containers  where  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  to  do  so.  As  we  understand  the 
proposal,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  would  have  greater  leeway  in 
establishing  specifications  for  standard  containers  for  the  shipment  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  when  new  packages  are  desired  by  the  in- 
dustry. We  understand,  too,  that  such  a  proposal  would  probably 
eliminate  the  5  percent  restriction  based  on  the  previous  years  ship- 
ments of  new  packages  which  are  not  listed  in  the  Agricultural  Code. 
We  feel  that  such  flexibility  is  desirable  so  that  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  might  take  advantage  of  the  new  container  better 
suited  for  the  shipment  of  its  products  immediately  rather  than  the 
following  season  when  approval  is  obtained  through  the  Legislature. 
The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  a  seasonal  one  and,  therefore, 
requires  quicker  action  than  can  now  be  obtained  under  the  present 
rules  and  regulations. 
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Again,  I  state  we  are  highly  in  favor  of  the  proposal  as  outlined  in 
general  terms  by  Assembly  Bill  2435. 

Lawrence  S.  Kurz,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company  Growers  Container  Division,  Salinas,  Calif. 

EXHlBtT   D 

HYNES,  BOWSER  &  BRUNN 

Oakland  12,  California,  February  2, 1960 

Paul  K.  Huff,  Executive  Secretary 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 
409  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Re:  Statement  of  Alameda  County-Tracy  Area  Lettuce  Growers, 
Packers  and  Shippers  for  Record  of  Senate  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Hearings 

Dear  Sir:  The  Alameda  County-Tracy  Area  Lettuce  Growers, 
Packers  and  Shippers  is  an  informal  group  of  independent  persons 
and  firms  responsible  for  the  production  and  marketing  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  4000  rail  carloads  of  head  lettuce  annually,  of  which  2500 
or  more  are  shipped  and  sold  outside  of  California. 

These  figures  are  approximate  for  1959. 

Of  the  out-of-state  shipments,  two-thirds  are  actually  handled  by 
railroad  cars  and  one-third  by  refrigerated  trucks.  Substantially  all 
the  California  sales  are  hauled  to  market  by  truck. 

Most  of  the  crops  are  specially  packed  and  sold  under  the  growers' 
well-known  labels.  At  least  half  are  marketed  by  organizations  owned 
and  operated  by  the  growers  themselves;  most  of  the  remainder  are 
marketed  by  independent  commission  merchants  in  the  Oakland-San 
Francisco  area.  A  relatively  small  amount  is  marketed  in  stalls  in  the 
local  produce  districts. 

In  1959  about  3500  acres  were  planted  to  lettuce  by  these  growers. 
The  crop  schedules  are  such  that  each  acre  produces  something  more 
than  one  and  one-half  crops  of  500  cartons  per  acre  each ;  so  it  can  be 
said  that  more  than  5000  acres  are  planted  to  lettuce  annually. 

Although  this  area's  production  is  relatively  small  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  entire  state,  the  lettuce  is  nevertheless  of  very  high  quality, 
commanding  top  prices  in  the  eastern  market,  and  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  state's  lettuce  industry.  It  is  certainly  a  product  of  major 
importance  to  Alameda  and  San  Joaquin  Counties. 

Our  growers'  lands  are  uniquely  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
high  quality  head  lettuce. 

All  but  one  or  two  of  our  growers  are  not  members  of  the  Western 
Growers  Association. 

We  believe  that  our  basic  problems  relating  to  size  of  lettuce  heads 
— and  hence  to  size  of  shipping  containers — are  shared  by  a  majority 
of  the  state's  growers,  although  these  problems  may  affect  us  more 
acutely  due  to  special  characteristics  of  our  land  and  climate  and  to 
differences  in  our  operating  procedures. 

Our  group  strongly  endorses  Senate  Resolution  No.  84  and  Assembly 
Bill  No.  2435,  under  which  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  instead  of  the 
Legislature,  would  have  the  authority  to  establish  the  size  and  dimen- 
sions of  standard  containers. 
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We  are  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  proponents  in  believing 
that  the  transfer  of  this  authority  to  the  Director  would  provide  much 
needed  flexibility,  and  that  the  transfer  of  authority  should  be  effected 
with  such  safeguards  that  it  would  not  result  in  sacrificing  standard- 
ization. 

Standardization  of  shipping  containers  is,  for  reasons  well  known 
to  the  Committee,  essential  to  this  California  industry.  But  standard- 
ization must  not  be  so  rigid  that  it  excludes  significant  portions  of  the 
product  from  the  market. 

There  must  be  a  realistic  relationship  between  the  standard  container 
and  the  product  for  which  it  is  intended  at  the  time  that  product  is 
ready  for  harvest,  packing  and  shipping. 

At  present  there  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  only  one  standard 
lettuce  shipping  container.  This  is  the  one  designated  45A  by  Section 
828.6  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 

Its  dimensions  are  appropriate  for  at  least  50%  of  the  heads  of 
lettuce  packed  and  shipped  by  California  growers  in  most  years — that 
is,  it  will  accommodate  two  dozen  heads  (which  is  the  number  required 
by  the  market  unless  exceptional  conditions  prevail)  properly  trimmed 
with  adequate  wrapper  leaves  to  protect  the  lettuce  from  bruising,  etc. 

But  in  our  area — and  we  believe  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  other 
growing  areas  in  California — there  are  certain  months  in  the  lettuce 
season  when  growing  conditions  result  in  larger  heads  of  superb  qual- 
ity. These  command  top  prices  when  properly  packed  and    shipped. 

These  larger  heads,  however,  cannot  be  properly  packed  in  the  45A 
container.  Even  with  all  the  wrapper  leaves  removed  they  are  too 
large  for  this  container.  Without  wrapper  leaf  protection  and  when 
literally  compressed  into  the  45A  container  these  high  quality  heads 
are  not  marketable. 

The  practical  result  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  best  quality  California 
produce  is  utterly  wasted. 

To  correct  this,  a  new  container,  slightly  larger  than  the  45A,  is 
urgently  required. 

Two  sets  of  photographs  mounted  on  heavy  cardboard  are  submitted 
here^vith.  They  clearly  illustrate  the  point  being  made. 

One  new  standard  container  is  needed  in  our  industry  at  this  time. 
At  the  same  time,  controls  are  needed  to  assure  that  the  number  of 
standard  containers  is  not  increased  to  exceed  the  number  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

We  feel  tliat  the  addition  of  even  the  one  new  container  we  seek 
requires  careful  experimentation,  hearing,  review  and  approval  by 
qualified  persons  and  upon  notice  to  the  entire  industr3^  But  if  these 
requirements  are  met  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  wait  two  or  three 
more  years  to  get  the  right  to  use  the  container. 

It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  packaging  materials  and  methods 
are  changing  and  improving,  as  are  shipping  facilities.  The  growers 
are  entitled  to  reasonable  and  prompt  consideration  of  any  change 
which  they  have  sound  reason  to  think  will  benefit  them  and  the  con- 
sumers (and  all  those  who  function  to  bring  them  together)  whether 
or  not  the  need  occurs  during  a  legislative  session. 

Considering  all  of  the  foregoing  we  feel  that:  (1)  sound  standards 
for  containers  used  in  the  lettuce  industry  are  essential  to  the  indus- 
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trj^;  (2)  the  method  of  establishing  standards  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  industry  promptly,  realistically 
and  safely;  (3)  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  specialized 
personnel  and  procedural  safeguards  in  continuous  operation,  is  best 
qualified  to  determine  from  time  to  time  what  size  of  containers  should 
be  standard  for  head  lettuce  in  this  state  under  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  any  given  time;  and  (4)  the  procedures  of  the  department  in 
this  regard  should  be  such  as  to  provide  a  fair  hearing  to  all  petitions 
of  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  lettuce  industry  and  dependent  upon 
it  which  request  a  change  and  assert  in  good  faith  facts  which  appear 
reasonably  to  demonstrate  a  need. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


McKnight  Brunn 

FOR  Hynes,  Bowser  &  Brunn 


exhibit  e 

California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League 
San  Francisco  3,  California,  December  10,  1959 
The  Honorable  Paul  L.  Byrne 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Senator  Byrne  :  The  subject  of  proposed  transfer  of  authority 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  container  standardization  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  the  Director  of  Agriculture  referred  to  in  our  letter  of  No- 
vember 3,  1959,  was  considered  by  the  Standardization  and  Inspection 
Committee  of  this  League  on  December  2,  1959,  and  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  December  3,  1959. 

We  are  instructed  to  inform  your  Committee  that  the  deciduous  tree 
fruit,  grape,  and  berry  industries  we  represent  favor  having  container 
standardization  authority  remain  with  the  State  Legislature.  They  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  bills  introduced  in  their  behalf  are  carefully 
screened  by  their  own  industry  committee  before  they  are  introduced. 
In  accordance  with  long-standing  policy,  the  League  cannot  endorse 
legislation  that  is  controversial  within  the  industry.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  bills  requesting  container  standardization  for  deciduous 
fruits,  grape,  and  berries  is  usually  only  three  or  four  during  any  one 
session,  and  almost  without  exception  have  been  passed  without  debate. 

The  Board  of  Directors  wishes,  however,  to  point  out  they  do  not 
want  to  block  economies,  efficiencies,  and  progress.  Therefore,  if  your 
Committee  determines  that  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed change,  we  desire  to  participate  in  the  development  of  a  system 
whereby  the  State  Legislature  could  be  relieved  of  this  duty. 

It  is  the  thinking  of  the  industry  that  if  any  change  is  necessary  the 
final  determination  of  standard  containers  and  all  matters  relevant 
thereto  should  include  grower  and  shipper  participation. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) 


E.  Alan  Mills,  Assistant  Manager 
in  Charge  of  Traffic 
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PART  A 

AGRICULTURAL  OPERATIONS   REPORT 

1959-60  Fiscal  Year 

Mental  Hygiene 
Youth  Authority 

1959  Calendar  Year 

Correctional  Industries 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

STATE   INSTITUTIONS   CONDUCTING   AGRICULTURAL   OPERATIONS 

Department  and          Superintendent  Industries                 Assigned  Avr.  Daily 

Institutions                        or  Warden  Manager                to  Farming  Population 

Mental  Hygiene                Director             Business  Manager         Patients  Patients 

Agnews W.  Rapaport,  M.D.  C.  Hoxie 179  4,085 

Atascadero R.  S.  Rood,  M.D.  T.  A.  Bravos 37  1,350 

Camarillo F.  Garrett,  M.D.  B.  W.  Macy 87  6,290 

Mendocino E.  W.  Klatte,  M.D.  A.  G.  Robertson__     74  2,345 

Napa T.  K.  Miller,  M.D.  D.  J.  Bradley 150  5,270 

Patton O.  L.  Gericke,  M.D.  H.   L.   Carter 82  4,615 

Sonoma T.  L.  Nelson,  M.D.  K.  Clewett 32  3,720 

Youth  Authority  Superintendent     Business  Manager       Wards  Wards 

Paso  Robles G.  Spencer         J.  A.  Brown 30  450 

Preston P.  J.  McKusick  M.  C.  Jensen 86  790 

Superintendent  Industries 

Corrections                            or  Warden  Manager               Inmates         Inmates 

Inst,  for  men E.  A.  Oberhauser         E.  Shindler 160  2,085 

Deuel  Voc.  Inst A.  Cook  C.  L.  Ackerman___     37  1,390 

Folsom  State  Prison R.  Heinze         A.  Satfield 242  2,470 

San  Quentin 

State  Prison F.  R.  Dickson  E.  Howell 21  3,984 

Correctional  Training 

Facility L.  E.  Wilson         M.  Rich 168  3,375 

VALUE   OF    FARM   PRODUCTION    IN    INSTITUTIONS 

Department  and  Gross  Income  Net  Income 

Institutions  1958-59  1959-60  1958-59  1959-60 
Mental  Hygiene 

Agnews    $209,287  $197,857  $36,047  $54,949 

Atascadero    86,823  105,419  24,405  43,485 

Camarillo    493,262  541,509  177,683  151,572 

Mendocino     283,239  303,783  51,382  58,772 

Napa    555,641  491,151  216,950  133,196 

Patton   438,329  420,351  113,702  113,779 

Sonoma    312,479  309,541  75,097  74,272 

Youth  Authority 
Paso  Robles 

School  for  Boys__  16,147  14,009  4,881  —342 

Preston  School  of 

Industry    182,032  199,765  44,531  37,393 

(77) 
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VALUE   OF   FARM   PRODUCTION    IN    INSTITUTIONS-Continued 

Department  and                                (iross  Income  Net  Income 

Institutions                         1958-59  1959-60                  1958-59                  1959-60 
Corrections 

Institution   for   Men     1,059,571  1,219,858                  211,160                  262,400 

Deuel  Vocational 

Inst. 179,083  306,017                    20,055                    83,055 

Folsom     419,787  519,037                      1,692                    10,370 

San  Quentin 115,769  135,547                    13,274                    19,665 

Correctional 

Training    Facility        400,606  399,119                    64,063                    32,490 

Totals    $5,174,576  $5,163,563            $1,084,220            $1,075,056 

DAIRY 

Number  of  Animals  June  30,  1960 

Co7vs          Heifers  Calves                     Bulls 

Department  and              Milking  6  Mos.      Under                                Dairy 

Institutions                       d  Dry     2  Yrs.  lYr.     -lYr.      6  Mos.    Mature  Young  Total 
Mental  Hygiene 

Atascadero 90           17  10           __           29             1             2         149 

Camarillo 357           42  70         142           50             8             3         672 

Mendocino 128           15  34           29           21             5             3         235 

Napa 248          46  68          28          30             5           12         437 

Patton    234           —  71           73           33             4             1         416 

Sonoma     180           13  67           __           60             5             4         329 

Youth  Authority 

Px-eston  School 

of  Industry 111           10  53           20           33             1           __         228 

Corrections 

Inst,  for  Men 363         206  94           94           84           12             2         855 

Deuel  Voc.  Inst.  __      188           23  55           56           14             1           __         337 

Folsom   212          18  94          38          34           __           __         396 

San  Quentin 115           26  31           30           25           __             2         229 

Corr.  Tng.  Fac.  ___      227           26  78           77           17             2             1         428 

Totals 2,453        442  725         587         430          44          30      4,711 
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SWINE 
Number  of  Animals 

Department  and                        Fat                       ^*'g^ Total 

Insiitutionn  Jlogs     Feeders    Weaned    Suckling     Gilts     Boars      Hogs 

Mental  Hygiene  June  30, 1960 

Asnews   58            232              96  191           71           4            652 

Atascadero    20            165              __  75           14           2            276 

Mendocino    41            264            150  128           50           5            638 

Patton 136            253              92  260           72           6            819 

Sonoma   39            128            100  92          33          4            306 

Youth  Authority 
Paso  Robles  Sclil. 

for    Bovs    23              45              __  __           —         ^_              68 

Preston  Schl.  of  Ind.  __     42            131              43  24           34           3            277 

Corrections                                                           December  SI,  1959 

Institution  for  Men   ___  130            581            727  446         176         U         2.071 

Deuel  Vocational  Inst—  100            245            109  125           87           3            669 

Corr.   Trng.   Facility   __     50            445            124  248         102           4            973 

Totals    639         2,489         1,441  1,589        639         42        6,839 

Production  Live  Weight  and  Cost 
1958-59 1959-60 

Department  and                     Production  Cost  Per  Pound  Production    Cost  Per  Pound 

Institutions                       Live  Weight     Live  Weight  Live  Weight      Live  Weight 

Mental  Hygiene 

Agnews   147,123                 .12  147,360                     .11 

Atascadero    47,310                 .22  62,.345                     .19 

Mendocino    173,699                 .15  190.500                     .14 

Patton 260,178                 .08  189,662                     .11 

Sonoma   134,835                 .17  106,903                     .17 

Youth  Authority 
Paso  Robles  Schl. 

for  Boys 40,063                 .09  27,317                     .23 

Preston  Schl.  of  Ind.__        92,884                 .20  90,635                     .17 

Corrections 

1958  1959 

Institution  for  Men___      371,216                 .17  420.206                     .17 

Deuel  Voc.   Inst. 272,847                 .16  296.627                     .14 

Corr.  Tng.  Facility  ^__      240,463                 .25  305,210                     .17 

Totals    1,780,618  1,836,765 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

1958-59 1959-60 

Department  and                             Laying         Doz.  Eggs         Eggs         Cost  Laying         Doz.  Eggs         Eggs        Cost 

Institutions                              Hens  (Av)      Produced         /Hen       Doz.  Hens  (Av)       Produced        /Hen       Doz. 

Mental  Hygiene 

Napa    7,743       146.310       227       .35  7,602       138,420       219       .41 

Sonoma   4,532         85,567       227       .45  4,656         88,884       229       ,45 

Youth  Authority 

Paso  Robles 750         12,720       204       .42  705         12,150       207       .44 

Preston    2,854         50,555       213       .42  3,221         51,426       192       .43 

Corrections 

195S 1959 

Corr.  Tng.  Facility     4,443       107,086       289       .40  5,018       108,183       259       .39 

Total   28,232       518,923  21,202       399,063 

Average    221       .37  226       .40 
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CROP    PRODUCTION 


Department  and 

Institutions  Acres 

Mental  Hygiene 

Agncws    274 

Atascadero    18 

Camarillo    210 

Mendocino    67 

Napa    124 

Patton    lie 

Sonoma   

Youth  Authority 

Paso  Robles 10 

Preston   40 

Corrections 

Inst,  for  Men 351 

Deuel  Voc.  Inst. 

Corr.  Tng.  Facility  __ 

Totals    1,210 


Vegetables 


Orchards 


Field  Crops 


Net  Income    Acres  Net  Income    Acres    Net  Income 


$36,122 

4,749 

25,546 

—368 

9,174 

458 


100 

40 

34 

138 

36 

86 


1,101 

4,286      Misc. 


9,598  40 


.$5,137 

—25 

—788 

—7,290 

7,314 

11,838 


123 
431 
757 
463 
611 
236 


100 

—210        598 


1,602  1,920 
438 
666 


$90,666 


474         $17,578    $6,343 


—$354 

1,400 

55 

—3,895 

—3,130 

-16,838 


—927 
4,053 


—2,716 
—7,130 
—7,791 

-$37,273 


AGNEWS   STATE   HOSPITAL 
Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                             1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $277,654  $209,287  $197,857 

Total  Cost  of  Production 209,558  173,240  142,908 

Total  Net  Income $68,096  $36,047  $54,949 

Hogs   $30,480  $31,040  $19,126 

Orchard    15,022  2,025  5,137 

Vegetables    13,473  9,423  36,122 

Field  Crops 2,470  —4,004  —354 

Food  Processing 6,651  —2,437  —5,082 

Acreage  and  Patient                        1957-58                     1958-59  1959-60 

Assignments                           Acres      Patients     Acres       Patients     Acres  Patients 

Hogs    18              10              18  10              18  10 

Orchard 100              10            100  7            100  16 

Vegetables 231              75            274  67            274  100 

Field  Crops 123                3              91  4              91  10 

Food  Processing 37              43 

Nonfarm    277              —            266  __            266 

Totals    749              98            749            125  749  179 

Total  Patient   Population.-                    4,155                          4,100  4,085 
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AGNEWS   STATE   HOSPITAL-Continued 

Enterprise  Summaries 
Swine  1957-58 

Total  Value  Hop  Production $54,922 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 24,441 

Net  Income $30,481 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .13 

Liveweight 193,927 

Animals  (June  30) 

Fat  Hogs 47 

Feeders 235 

Pigs,   Weaned 72 

Pigs,   Suckling    131 

Brood  Sows 70 

Boars    3 

Totals 558 

Fruit,  Nuts  and  Berries  1957-58 

Total   Value   Fruit   Production $39,419 

Total  Cost  Fruit  Production 24,397 

Net  Income $15,022 

Produclion 

All  Varieties 104  Acres 

Vegetables 

Total  Value  Vegetable  Production $81,525 

Total  Cost  Vegetable  Production 68,052 

Net  Income $13,473 

Production 

All  Crops 231  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $6,684 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 4,214 

Net  Income $2,470 

Production 

All  Crops 107  Acres 

Cannery 

Total  Value  of  Production 

Total  Cost  of  Production 

Net  Income 

Production 

Vegetables    

Fruit 

Totals 


1958-59 

1959-60 

$49,167 
18,127 

$35,135 
10,009 

$31,040 

$19,126 

.12 
147,123 

.11 
147,360 

48 
216 

96 
139 

70 
3 

58 
232 

96 
191 

71 
4 

572 

652 

1958-59 

1959-60 

$27,698 
25,673 

$30,279 

25,142 

$2,025 

$5,137 

100  Acres 

100  Acres 

$74,643 
65,220 

$86,797 
50,675 

$9,423 

$36,122 

274  Acres 

274  Acres 

$1,305 
5,309 

$3,239 
3,593 

—$4,004 

—$354 

91  Acres 

91  Acres 

$56,473 
58,910 

$42,407 
47,489 

—$2,437 

—$5,082 

#10  Cans 
30,295 
33,234 

#10  Cans 
13,276 
35,821 

63,529 


49,097 
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ATASCADERO   STATE    HOSPITAL 
Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report  1957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $87,927  $86,823 

Total  Cost  of  Production 63,862  62,418 

Total  Net  Income $24,065  $24,405 

Dairy    $28,108  $23,384 

Hogs  337  673 

Vegetables    —367  1,888 

Field  Crops — 4,013  —1,540 

Acreage  and  Patient 

Assignments  Acres      Patients     Acres       Patients     Acres 

Dairy 4              21  4  25                4 

Hogs    5                5  5  9                5 

Vegetables 18                7  18  15 

Field  Crops 71                6  71  7            181 

Pasture — Dairy   60                2  60  __              50 

Dry 300              __  300  __            300 

Totals    458              41  458  56            540 

Total  Patient  Population__                     1,167  1,400 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy  1951-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $59,058  $57,494 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 30,950  34,110 

Net  Income $28,108  $23,384 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .37  .39 

Milk  Production    (Gallons) 80,700  88,910 

Average  Number  of  Cows  (Milking  and  Dry) 63  66 

Production  Per  Cow    (Pounds) 11,037  11,585 

Animals   (June  30) 

Cow.«,  Milking  and  Dry 61  90 

Heifers,  2  Years 12  22 

Heifers,  1  Year 9  9 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 6 

Calves,   Under  6  Months 6  23 

Bulls,  Mature 2  1 

Bulls,  Immature 1  2 

Totals 97  147 

Swine  1957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $10,275  $12,093 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 9,938  11,420 

Net  Income $337  $673 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .23  .22 

Liveweight 43,080  47,310 

Animals  (June  30) 

Fat  Hogs 20  20 

Feeders 46  140 

Pigs,  Suckling 51  55 

Sows  and  Gilts 14  14 

Boars    2  2 

Totals 133  231 


1959-60 

$105,419 

61,934 

$43,485 

$36,388 

948 

4,749 

1,400 

Patients 
21 

7 


38 
1,350 


1959-60 

$72,499 
36,111 

$36,388 

.31 

123,570 

96 

11,083 

90 
17 
10 

29 
1 


149 

1959-60 

$13,222 

12,274 


.19 
62,345 

20 

165 

75 

14 

2 

276 
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ATASCADERO   STATE    HOSPITAL 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Vegetables  ;.0/;7-.5,S  19'j8-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  Vegetable  Production $7,416  $S,G09  $8,816 

Total  Cost  Vegetable  Production 7,783  6,721  4,067 

Net  Income —$367  $1,888  $4,749 

Production 

All  Crops 17  Acres  17  Acres      Closed  Out 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $6,774  $8,626  $10,883 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 10,787  10,166  9,483 

Net  Income —$4,013         —$1,540  $1,400 

Production 

All  Crops 431  Acres       431  Acres       431  Acr.'s 


CAMARILLO   STATE   HOSPITAL 

Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                             1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $452,709  $493,261  $541,509 

Total  Cost  of  Production 299,183  315,578  389,937 

Total  Net  Income $153,526  $177,683  $151,572 

Dairy    $124,296  $154,049  $125,996 

Orcbard    —1,233  —1,032  —25 

Vegetables    42,144  35,730  25,546 

Field  Crops —11,681  —11,064  55 

Acreage  and  Patient                        1957-58                     1958-59  1959-60 

Assignments                           Acres      Patients     Acres       Patients     Acres  Patients 

Dairy 23             30          '  23  26             30  35 

Orchard 63                7             40  8             35  10 

Vegetables — 188             35            175  40           210  30 

Field  Crops 435              23            542  12            501  12 

Pasture — 

Dairy 40              __              40  __              40 

Dry    175              —            175  __            133 

Nonfarm    724              __            653  __            699 

Totals 1,648             95         1,648  86         1,648  87 

Total  Patient  Population ._                    6,673                         6,430  6,290 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                      1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $316,624  $359,552  $407,652 

Total  Cost  Dairy   Production 192,328  205,503  281,656 

Net  Income $124,296  $154,049  $125,996 
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CAMARILLO   STATE    HOSPITAL 

Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 
1957-58 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .44 

Milk  Production    (Gallons) 425,227 

Average  Number  of  Cows   (Milking  and  Dry) 314 

Production  Per   Cow    (Pounds) 11,646 

Animals  (June  30) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 322 

Heifers,   2   Years 45 

Heifers,   1   Year 80 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 94 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 43 

Bulls,  Mature 9 

Bulls,  Immature 2 

Totals 595 

Fruit,  Nuts  and  Berries 

Total  Value  Fruit  Production $1,008 

Total  Cost  Fruit  Production 2,241 

Net  Income —$1,233 

Production 

All  Varieties 57  Acres 

Vegetables 

Total  Value  Vegetable  Production $81,636 

Total  Cost  Vegetable  Production 39,492 

Net  Income $42,144 

Production 

All  Crops 188  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $46,026 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 57,707 

Net  Income —$11,681 

Production 

All  Crops 650  Acres 


1958-59 

1959-60 

.44 

445,680 

323 

11,866 

.60 

466,035 

360 

11,146 

325 

37 

138 

112 

48 
8 
3 

357 

42 

70 

142 

50 

8 

3 

671 

672 

$3,124 
4,156 

$695 
720 

—$1,032 

—$25 

40  Acres 

35  Acres 

$77,440 
41,710 

$66,985 
41,439 

$35,730 

$25,546 

175  Acres 

210  Acres 

$53,146 
64,210 

$66,176 
66,121 

—$11,064 

$55 

757  Acres 

501  Acres 

MENDOCiNO   STATE   HOSPITAL 
Total  Operations  Summary 
Financial  Report  1957-58 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $293,124 

Total  Cost  of  Production 250,218 

Total  Net  Income $42,906 

Dairy    $42,353 

Hogs 6,622 

Orchard    —1,829 

Vegetables    —1,496 

Field  Crops —9.435 

Food  Processing ,=,„-,:„„ 6,691 


1958-59 

$283,239 

231,857 

1959-60 

$303,783 
245,011 

$51,382 

$44,556 

10,329 

—597 

—3,369 

—3,390 

3,853 

$58,772 

$39,073 

682 

—788 

—868 

-^,895 
24,068 
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MENDOCINO   STATE   HOSPITAL 

Total  Operations  Summary— Continued 

Acreage  and  Patient                         1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Assignments                           Acres      Patients  Acres       Patients  Acres      Patients 

Dairy  8              10  8              12  8              11 

Hogs    3                8  3              11  3              11 

Orchard 20                2  20              __  34 

Vegetables 83              30  83              45  67              31 

Field   Crops   549              15  549              11  463              11 

Food   Processing 9  10  10 

Nonfarm    557              __  557              __  645 

Totals    1,220  74         1,220  89         1,220  74 

Total  Patient  Population  __  2,271  2,400  2,345 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                      ^957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $143,012  $158,510 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 100,659  113,954 


Net  Income $42,353  $44,556 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .56  .61 

Milk  Production    (Gallons)    169,617  189,002 

Average  Number  of  Cows  (Milking  and  Dry) 112  119 

Production  Per  Cow   (Pounds)   13,024  13,659 

Animals  (June  30) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 121  119 

Heifers,  2  Tears 1  7 

Heifers,  1  Tear 37  39 

Calves  6  Months  to  1  Tear 16  22 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 28  27 

P.uUs,  Mature 5  6 

Bulls,  Immature 12 

Totals 220  220 

Swine  1957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $33,418  $37,045 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 26,796  26,716 

Net  Income $6,622  $10,329 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .19  .15 

Liveweight 143,385  173,699 

Animals   (June  30) 

Fat  Hogs 50  37 

Feeders 237  251 

Pigs,  Weaned   200  205 

Pigs,  Suckling 235  318 

Sows  and  Gilts 50  52 

Boars    6  5 

Totals 778  868 
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MENDOCINO   STATE   HOSPITAL 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Vegetables  Wr,7-5S 

Total  Value  Vegetable  Production $20,721 

Total  Cost  Vegetable  Production 22,217 

Net  Income —$1,496 

Acreage    83  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $27,192 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 36,627 

Net  Income —$9,435 

Acreage    544  Acres 

Orchard 

Total  Value  Production 

Total  Cost  Production 

Net  Income 

Acreage    

Food  Processing 

Total  Value  of  Production 

Total  Cost  of  Production 

Net  Income 

Production 

Vegetables   

Fruit 

Total    


1958-59  1959-60 

$13,440  $22,717 

16,809  23,085 


—$3,369  — $3 

83  Acres         67  Acres 


$32,586 

$33,847 

35,976 

37,742 

—$3,390 

$3,895 

544  Acres 

463  Acres 

$4,528 

— 

5,316 

— 

—$788 

— 

34  Acres 

$57,053 

— 

32,985 

— 

$24,068 

No.  10  Cans 

__ 

34,396 

— 

29,799 

64,195 


NAPA   STATE    HOSPITAL 
Total  Operations  Summary 
Financial  Report  1957-58 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $591,721 

Total  Cost  of  Production 398,099 


Total  Net  Income $193,622 

Dairy    $118,079 

Poultry 26,444 

Orchard    4,368 

Vegetables    43,635 

Field  Crops — 8,316 

Food  Processing 9,412 


Acreage  and  Patient 
Assignments 

Dairy     32 

Poultry    14 

Orchard 138 

V^cgetables 124 

Field   Crops 279 

Pasture    332 

Food  Processing 

Nonfarm    1,072 


1957-58 
Acres      Patients 


1958-59 


1958-59 

$555,641 

338,691 

$216,950 

$145,549 

21,265 

—10,772 

3,428 

4,351 

53,129 


1959-60 

$491,151 

357,955 

$133,196 

$119,953 

-^,390 

—7,290 

9,174 

—3,130 

18,879 


25 
15 
12 
23 
3 


Totals    1,991 

Total  Patient  Population  — 


78 
5,509 


Acres 
32 
14 
144 
125 
261 
332 

1,083 

1,991 


Patients 
28 
18 
4 
25 
18 

25 


1959-60 
Acres      Patients 


118 
5,300 


32 
14 
144 
125 
261 
332 

1,083 

1,991 


28 
22 
40 
18 
22 

20 


150 
5,270 
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NAPA  STATE   HOSPITAL-Continued 
Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                      1957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $279,758  $321,990 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 161,679  176,441 

Net  Income $118,079  $145,549 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .44  .45 

Milk  Production    (Gallons)    353,101  371,655 

Average  Number  of  Cows  (Milking  and  Dry) 242  246 

Production  Per  Cow   (Pounds)   12,547  12,993 

Animals  (June  30) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 256  253                  248 

Heifers,  2  Years 26  41                     46 

Heifers,  1  Year 63  54                    68 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 19  40                    28 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 70  58                    30 

Bulls,  Mature 5  6                      5 

Bulls,  Immature 8  8                    12 

Total 447  460                 437 

Poultry 

Total  Value  Poultry  Production $74,619  $72,388           $48,560 

Total  Cost  Poultry  Production 48,175  51,123             52,950 

Net  Income $26,444  $21,265         —$4,390 

Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs .32  .35 

Total  Egg  Production  (Dozen) 150,870  146,310 

Average  Number  Laying  Hens 8,971  7,743 

Eggs  Per  Hen 202  227 

Birds  (June  30) 

Laying  Hens 8,612  6,718 

Other  Chickens 2,476  4,767 

Turkeys    736  676 

Totals 11,824  12,161             13,955 

Fruit,  Nuts  and  Berries 

Total  Value  Fruit  Production $26,864  $11,312           $17,859 

Total  Cost  Fruit  Production 22,496  22,084             25,140 

Net  Income $4,368  —$10,772         —$7,290 

Production 

All  Varieties 137  Acres  144  Acres       144  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $20,045  $18,302           $12,405 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 28,361  13,951             15,535 

Net  Income —$8,316  $4,351 

Production 

All  Crops 611  Acres  611  Acres 

Vegetables 

Total  Value  Vegetable  Production $73,458  $38,727 

Total  Cost  Vegetable  Production 29,823  35,299 

Net  Income $43,635  $3,428 

Production 

All  Crops 124  Acres  124  Acres 
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NAPA   STATE   HOSPITAL 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Food  Processing  1957-58 

Total  Value  Production 

Total  Cost  Production 

Net  Income 

Production 

Vegetables    

Fruit    

Totals 


1958-59 

1959-60 

$92,922 
39,793 

$58,132 
39,253 

$53,129 
No.  10 

$18,879 
No.  10 

Cans 

Cans 

81,296 
57,443 

52,795 
35,058 

138,739 


87,853 


PATTON   STATE    HOSPITAL 
Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report  1951-58 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $473,521 

Total  Cost  of  Production 350,518 


Total  Net  Income $123,003 

Dairy    $69,354 

Hogs 35,856 

Orchard    1,576 

Vegetables    9,285 

Field  Crops —13,702 

Food  Processing 11,285 


1958-59 

$438,329 

324,627 

$113,702 

$81,723 

27,294 

7,164 

9,048 

—29,991 

11,022 


1959-60 

$420,351 

306,572 

$113,779 

$102,086 

14,215 

7,314 

458 

—16,838 

6,544 


Acreage  and  Patient  1951-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Assignments  Acres  Patients  Acres  Patients  Acres      Patients 

Dairy 16  15  16  21  16             15 

Hogs    5  10  5  14  5             12 

Orcliard 36  5  36  5  36 

Vegetables 116  20  116  30  116             30 

Field  Crops 236  20  236  25  236             25 

Food  Processing __  48              50  __  Closed  Out 

Nonfarm   254  __  254  __  260 


Totals 669  128 

Total  Patient  Population.-        __         4,325 


669 


153 
4,551 


669 


Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                     1957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $208,148  $239,478 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 138,794  157,755 


Net  Income $69,354 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .45 

Milk  Production    (Gallons) 293,970 

Average  Number  of  Cows 

(Milking  and  Dry) 196 

Production  Per  Cow    (Pounds) 12,899 

Animals  (June  30) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 

Heifers,  1  Year 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 

Bulls,  Mature 

Bulls,  Immature 


$81,723 

.49 

324,690 

220 
12,693 


225 


82 
4,615 

1959-60 

$276,903 
174,817 

$102,086 

.48 

366,625 

226 
13,967 

234 

71 

73 

33 

4 

1 


Totals 


437 


412 


416 
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PATTON    STATE    HOSPITAL 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Swine                                                                                     1957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $52,724  $44,595 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 16,868  17,301 

Net  Income $35,856  $27,294 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .07  .03 

Liveweight 236,585  260,178 

Animals  (June  30) 

Fat  Hogs 129  146 

Feeders 338  232 

Pigs,  Weaned 95  89 

Pigs,  SuckUng 251  205 

Sows  and  Gilts 88  66 

Boars    6  6                     6 

Totals 907  744                 819 

Fruit,  Nuts  and  Berries 

Total  Value  Fruit  Production $12,132  $11,236           $19,008 

Total  Cost  Fruit  Production 10,556  4,072             11,694 

Net  Income $1,576  $7,164            $7,314 

Acreage 36  Acres  36  Acres         36  Acres 

Vegetables 

Total  Value  Vegetable  Production $46,514  $53,312           $46,433 

Total  Cost  Vegetable  Production 37,230  44,264            45,975 

Net  Income $9,284  $9,048                $458 

Acreage 117  Acres  117  Acres       116  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $34,550  $16,361           $20,717 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 48,252  46,352            37,555 

Net  Income —$13,702  —$29,991       —$16,838 

Acreage 236  Acres  236  Acres       236  Acres 

SONOMA   STATE    HOSPITAL 
Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                           1957-58  1958-59 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $306,180  $312,479 

Total  Cost  of  Production 224,303  237,382 


Total  Net  Income $81,877  $75,097 

Dairy    $71,417  $85,436 

Hogs  18,060  13,118 

Poultry 5,668  1,966 

Orchard    —10,228  —23,465 
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Acreage  and  Patient 


SONOMA   STATE    HOSPITAL 
Total  Operations  Summary— Continued 

1957-58  1958-59 

Acres      Patients     Acres       Patients 


1959-60 
Acres      Patients 


18 

6 

13 

86 

35 

628 

Miscellaneous 884 


Dairy 

Hogs    

Poultry    

Orchard  

Pasture — Dairy 
Dry 


21 

5 

12 

11 


18 

6 

13 

86 

35 

628 

884 


19 

4 

11 

7 


10 

3 

11 

35 
628 
983 


Totals    1,670  49 

Total   Patient   Population__        __         3,202 


1,670 


41 
3,850 


1,670 


Enterprise  Summaries 
Dairy  1957-58 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $204,526 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 133,109 


Net  Income $71,417 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .48 

Milk  Production    (Gallons) 259,375 

Average  Number  of  Cows 

(Milking  and  Dry) 151 

Production  Per  Cow    (Pounds) 14,775 

Animals  (June  30) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 

Heifers,   2   Years 

Heifers,  1  Year 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 

Calves,  Milk   Fed  Under  6  Months 

Bulls,  Mature 

Bulls,  Immature 


Totals 


288 


Swine  1957-58 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $35,725 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 17,665 


Net  Income $18,060 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .15 

Liveweight 118,990 

Animals  (June  30) 

Fat  Hogs 24 

Feeders    223 

Pigs,  Weaned 64 

Pigs,   Suckling 48 

Sows  and  Gilts 37 

Boars 3 


Totals 


399 


Poultry 

Total  Value  Poultry    Production $43,112 

Total  Cost  Poultry  Production 37,444 


Net  Income 


$5,668 


1958-59 

$227,113 

141,677 

$85,436 

.48 

288,166 

164 
15,111 

168 
14 
60 
29 
34 
3 
3 

311 

1958-59 

$34,637 
21,519 

$13,118 

.17 
134,835 

32 

184 

55 

68 

33 

3 

875 


$38,301 
36,335 

$1,966 


17 

5 

10 


32 
3,720 

1959-60 

$217,235 

150,929 

$66,306 

.50 

298,037 

168 
15,274 

180 
13 
67 

60 
5 

4 

329 

1959-60 

$22,810 
17,912 


.17 
106,903 

39 

128 

100 

92 

33 

4 

396 


$29,350 
38,120 

-$8,770 
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SONOMA   STATE    HOSPITAL 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 
i9.57-5S 

Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs .40 

Total  Egg  Production    (Dozen) 93,828 

Average  Number  Laying  Hens 4,759 

Eggs   Per   Hen 237 

Birds  (June  80) 

Laying  Hens 3,838 

Other  Chickens 3,790 

Turkeys    322 

Totals 7,950 

Fruit,  Nuts  and  Berries 

Total  Value  Fruit  Production $10,152 

Total  Cost  Fruit  Production 20,380 

Net  Income —$10,228 

Production 
All  Varieties 86  Acres 


1958-59 

1959-60 

.45 

85,567 

4,532 

227 

.45 

88,884 

4,656 

229 

4,390 

2,909 
219 

4,442 
3,248 

7,518 

7,690 

$7,582 
31,047 

$40,146 
28,308 

—$23,465 

$11,838 

86  Acres 

Closed  Out 

PRESTON   SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY 

Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                           1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $155,483  $182,032  $199,765 

Total  Cost  of  Production 127,233  137,501  162,372 

Total  Net  Income $28,250  $44,531  $37,393 

Dairy    $22,199  $32,352  $31,794 

Hogs 4,403  3,408  —1,051 

Poultry —2,507  --468  —5,316 

Beef  and  Sheep 1,620  3,723  3,627 

Vegetables    3,151  2,851  4,286 

Field  Crops —892  2,701  4,053 

Acreage  and  Ward  Assignments 

1951-58                    1958-59  1959-60 

Acres       Wards       Acres       Wards       Acres  Wards 

Dairy 36             17             36  17             36  17 

Hogs 12               7             12  7             12  7 

Poultry    2              10                2  10                2  10 

Vegetables 40             15             40  15             40  15 

Field  Crops 232             35           232  37           232  37 

Pasture — 

Dairy 54                              54  54 

Hogs 13                              13  13 

Beef 79                              79  50 

Dry  Pasture 323                            323  323 

Nonfarm   240                            240  269 

Totals 1,031             84         1,031  86         1,031  86 

Total  Ward  Population 701                            756  790 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                  1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $79,401  $95,539  $100,630 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 57,202  63,187  68,836 

Net  Income $22,199  $32,352  $31,794 
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PRESTON   SCHOOL   OF   INDUSTRY 

Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

1957-58 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .56 

Milk   Production    (Gallons) 102,066 

Average  Number  of  Cows   (Milking  and  Dry) 96 

Production  Per  Cow    (Pounds) 9,143 

Animals  (June  30) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 104 

Heifers,  2  Years 9 

Heifers,   1   Year 36 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 15 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 30 

Bulls 2 

Totals 196 

Swine  1957-5S 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $18,151 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 13,748 

Net  Income $4,403 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .16 

Liveweight 86,170 

Animals  (June  30) 

Fat  Hogs 32 

Feeders 80 

Pigs,   Weaned 51 

Pigs,  Suckling 80 

Sows  and  Gilts 34 

Boars    4 

Totals 281 

Poultry 

Total  Value   Poultry   Production $19,985 

Total  Cost  Poultry  Production 22,491 

Net  Income —$2,506 

Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs .49 

Total  Egg  Production,  Dozen 45,690 

Average  Number  Laying  Hens 2,850 

Eggs  Per  Hen 160 

Birds  (June  30) 

Laying  Hens 2,035 

Pullets,  3  to  6  Months 958 

Pullets,  Under  3  Months 500 

Totals 3,493 

Beef  and  Sheep 

Total  Value  Production $3,857 

Total   Cost   Production 2,237 

Net  Income $1,620 

Vegetables 

Total   Value   Vegetable    Production $14,431 

Total   Cost   Vegetable    Production 11,281 

Net  Income $3,150            $2,851             $4,286 


1958-50 

1959-60 

..52 

121,653 

109 

9,598 

.52 

125,059 

103 

10,486 

112 

2 

27 

24 

34 

2 

111 
10 
53 
20 
33 
1 

201 

228 

1958-59 

1959-60 

$23,078 
19,670 

$14,539 
15,590 

$3,408 

—$1,051 

.20 

92,884 

.17 

90,635 

25 
130 
52 
75 
31 
3 

42 
131 
43 
24 
34 
3 

316 

277 

$20,199 
20,667 

$16,907 
22,223 

—$468 

.42 

50,555 

2,854 

213 

—$5,316 

.43 

51,426 

3,221 

192 

3,341 

578 
601 

2,934 
542 
586 

4,520 

4,062 

$6,559 
2,836 

$10,359 
6,732 

$3,723 

$3,627 

$14,062 
11,211 

$16,407 
12,121 
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PRESTON    SCHOOL   OF   INDUSTRY 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Production                                                                         1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

All  Crops 40  Acres  40  Acres  40  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $19,340  $21,735  $26,551 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production $20,232  19,034  22,498 

Net  Income —$892  $2,701  $4,053 

Production 

AH  Crops 598  Acres  598  Acres  598  Acres 

PASO   ROBLES   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS 

Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                              1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $14,712  $16,147  $14,009 

Total  Cost  of  Production 10,120  11,266  14,351 

Total  Net  Income $4,592  $4,881  —$342 

Hogs  $3,185  $5,327  $549 

Poultry 958  419  —1,065 

Vegetables    453  84  1,101 

Field  Crops -^  —949  —927 

Acreage  and  Ward                            1957-58                     1958-59  1959-60 

Assignments                          Acres       Wards        Acres       Wards       Acres  Wards 

Hogs    18                18  5  8 

Poultry    2                6               2  6               3  6 

Vegetables 3             16               3  16             10  16 

Field  Crops 85              __             85  __            100 

Pasture,  Hogs 2              __               2  __ 

Nonfarm   112              __            112  __              87 

Totals 205              30           205  30            205  30 

Total  Ward  Population 349                            437  450 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Swine                                                                                 1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $6,927  $7,619  $6,727 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 3,742  2,292  6,178 

Net  Income $3,185  $5,327  $549 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .11  .09  .23 

Liveweight 32,694  40,063  27,317 

Animals  (June  30) 

Fat  Hogs 12  19  23 

Feeders 42  19  45 

Totals 54  38  68 

Poultry                                                                               1957-58  1958-59  1959-60 

Total  Value  Poultry  Production $5,986  $5,609  $4,252 

Total  Cost  Poultry  Production 5,028  5,190  5,317 

Net  Income $958  $419  —$1,065 
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PASO   ROBLES   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

1057-58 

Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs .41 

Total  Egg  Production,  Dozen 12,150 

Average  Number  Laying  Hens 664 

Eggs  Per  Hen 220 

Birds  (June  30) 

Laying  Hens 688 

Other  Chickens 196 

Turkeys    73 

Totals 957 

Vegetables 

Total   Value   Vegetable   Production $640 

Total  Cost  Vegetable  Production 187 

Net  Income $453 

Production 

All  Crops 3  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $1,159 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 1,163 

Net  Income — $4 

Production 

All  Crops 59  Acres 


J  958-59 

1959-60 

.42 

12,720 

750 

204 

.44 

12,150 

705 

207 

753 

190 

413 

460 

74 

943 

947 

$1,292 
1,208 

$1,678 
577 

$84 

$1,101 

3  Acres 

10  Acres 

$1,627  $1,351 

2,576  2,278 


—$949  —$927 

59  Acres       100  Acres 


INSTITUTION    FOR   MEN 

Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report  1958  1959 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $1,059,571  $1,219,858 

Total  Cost  of  Production 848,411  957,458 

Total  Net  Income $211,160  $262,400 

Dairy    $123,546  $184,585 

Hogs    21,980  11,589 

Beef 16,421  8,.528 

Orchard     2,667  1,602 

Vegetables     —19,715  9,598 

Field   Crops   —1,555  —2,916 

Food   Processing   67,816  49,414 

1958  1959 

Acreage  and  Inmate  Assignments                             Acres      Inmates      Acres  Inmates 

Dairy    and    Beef 31  40              81  42 

Hogs    25  16              25  15 

Orchard 40  2              40  2 

Vegetables 331  12            267  10 

Field   Crops   1,320  12         1,276 

Pasture   445  440 

Food   Processing   37  85 

Miscellaneous 95  31            208 

Totals    2,287  150         2,287  154 

Total  Inmate  Population 1,965  2,085 
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INSTITUTION   FOR  MEN-Continued 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                                          ^958  1959 

Total   Value   Dairy   Production $468,315  $536,821 

Total   Cost   Dairy   Production 344,769  352,236 

Net   Income    $123,546  $184,585 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .54  .57 

Milk   Production    (Gallons) 637,471  619,450 

Average  Number  of  Cows   (Milking  and  Dry) 4.34  397 

Production    Per   Cow    (Pounds) 12,902  13,416 

Animals                                                                                                (12/S1/58)  (12/31/59) 

Cows,   Milking  and   Dry 453  363 

Heifers,    2    Years 153  206 

Heifers,  1  Year 128  94 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 186  94 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 96  84 

Bulls,   Mature    13  12 

Bulls,  Immature 16  2 

Totals    . 1,045  855 

Swine                                                                                                      1958  1959 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $94,407  $135,167 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 76,827  123,578 

Net   Income    $17,580  $11,589 

Pork  Production 

Cost   Per   Pound .17  .29 

Liveweight    371,216  420,206 

Animals                                                                                            (12/31/58)  (12/31/59) 

Fat   Hogs 55  130 

Feeders    389  581 

Pigs,  Weaned 849  727 

Pigs,   Suckling 295  446 

Sows    and    Gilts 173  176 

Boars 12  11 

Totals  1,773  2,071 

Beef 

Total   Value   Beef   Production $27,897  $32.-594 

Total  Cost  Beef  Production 11,476  24,066 

Net    Income    $16,421  $8,-528 

Animals                                                                                            (12/31/58)  (12/31/59) 

Steers    287  131 

Vegetables 

Total  Value  Vegetable   Production $38,823  $60,828 

Total  Cost  Vegetable   Production 58,538  51,230 

Net  Income   —$19,715  $9,598 

Production 

All   Crops   351  Acres     206  Acres 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value   Crop   Production $52,866  $31,127 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 54,422  34,043 

Net  Income   —$1,556  —$2,916 

Production 

All   Crops  1,920  Acres    1,793  Acres 
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INSTITUTION   FOR   MEN 
Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Fruit,  Nuts  and  Berries  (12/S1/58)      (12/31/59J 

Total  Value  Fruit  Production $5,219  $3,244 

Total  Cost  Fruit  Production 2,552  1,642 

Net  Income $2,667  $1,602 

Production 

Peaches    40  Acres     40  Acres 

Food  Processing 

Credit  for  Finished  Goods $329,177  $420,077 

Cost  of  Finished  Goods 261,361  310,663 

Net   Income   $67,816  $109,414 

Production                                                                                     #10  Cans  #10  Cans 

Vegetables    591,798  591,126 

Syrup    46,923  48,321 

638,721  639,447 

DEUEL   VOCATIONAL   INSTITUTION 

Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                                                   1958  1959 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $179,083  $306,617 

Total  Cost  of  Production 159,028  223,562 

Total  Net  Income: $20,055  $83,055 

Dairy    $20,751  $81,997 

Hogs    21,009  8,188 

Field  Crops —21,705  —7,130 

1958  1959 

Acreage  and  Inmate  Assignments                             Acres      Inmates      Acres  Inmates 

Dairy 10                9              10  19 

Hogs    20                5              20  10 

Field   Crops   239              10            239  8 

Pasture — Dairy    149  149 

Miscellaneous     363  6  363 

Totals    781             30           781  37 

Total   Inmate   Population 1,355  1,390 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                                    1958  1959 

Total  Value   Dairy   Production $102,654  $226,688 

Total   Cost   Dairy    Production 81,903  144,691 

Net   Income    $20,751  $81,997 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .57  .61 

Milk   Production    (Gallons) 135,414  235,446 

Average  Number  of  Cows  (Milking  and  Dry) 103  157 

Production   Per   Cow    (Pounds) 11,306  12,897 


4— L.-2491 
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DEUEL   VOCATIONAL   INSTITUTION 

Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Auimals  (12/31/58)     (12/S1/59) 

Cows,   Milking   and   Dry 106  188 

Heifpi-s,  2  Years 45  23 

Heifers,  1  Year 36  55 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 23  56 

Calves,  Milk  Fed,  Under  6  Months 8  14 

Bulls,   Mature   1  1 

Totals    219  337 

Swine                                                                                                    1958  1959 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $66,325  $56,530 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 45,316  48,342 

Net   Income    $21,009  $8,188 

Pork  Production 

Cost   Per   Pound .16  .16 

Liveweight    272,847  296,627 

Animals  (12/31/58)     (12/31/59) 

Fat   Hogs   - 1.30  100 

Feeders    2.52  245 

Pigs,  Weaned 151  109 

Pigs,  Suckling 138  123 

Sows  and  Gilts 86  87 

Boars     4  3 

Totals    761  667 

Field  Crops 

Total   Value  Crop   Production —-     $10,104  $23,399 

Total   Cost   Crop   Production 31,809  30,529 

Net   Income    —$21,705  —$7,130 

Production 

All   Crops    438  Acres  438  Acres 

FOLSOM   STATE    PRISON 

Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                                                    1958  1959 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production $156,164  $.j19,037 

Total  Cost  of  Production 149,423  508,667 

Total  Net  Income: $6,741  $10,370 

Dairv $13,999  —$1,948 

Food   Processing   (^,049)  12,318 

1958  1959 

Acreage  and  Ininate  Assignments                             Acres      Inmates      Acres  Inmates 

Dairy 25              29              25  17 

Orchard —              —              10  2 

Field  Crops 

Irrigated   Pasture   187                4            177  31 

Dry  Pasture 568  __  568 

Food   Processing    —            1.59              —  184 

Miscellaneous 49  7  49 

Totals    829           199           829  234 

Total  Inmate  Population 2,800  2,470 
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FOLSOM  STATE   PRISON-Continued 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                                       1958  1959 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $115,028  $139,573 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 104,443  141^521 

Net  Income $10,585  —$1,948 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .09  .04 

Milk  Production   (Gallons)   171,262  221,133 

Average  Number  of  Cows 

(Milking  and  Dry)  152  183 

Production  Per  Cow  (Pounds) 9,699  10,392 

Animals                                                                                                 (12/31/58)  (12/31/59) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 153  212 

Heifers,  2  Years 20  18 

Heifers,  1  Year 55  94 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 11  38 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 26  34 

Totals    265  396 

Food  Processing  (Cannery)                                                                  1958  1959 

Total  Value  of  Production $263,623  $379,464 

Total  Cost  of  Production 267,672  367,146 

Net  Income —$4,049  $12,318 

Production                                                                                           #10  Cans  #10  Cans 

Fruit    209,352  507,655 

Vegetables 177,019  

Gelatin     30,000 

Totals    386,371  537,655 

SAN   QUENTIN   STATE   PRISON 
Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report  (Dairy)                                                                        1958  1959 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $115,769  $135,547 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 102,495  115,882 

Net  Income $13,274  $19,665 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .56  .57 

Milk  Production   (Gallons)   182,132  203,807 

Average  Number  of  Cows 

(Milking  and  Dry)   139  127 

Production  Per  Cow   (Pounds)    11,269  13,801 

Animals                                                                                                 (12/31/58)  (12/31/59) 

Cows,   Milking  and   Dry   132  115 

Heifers,  2  Years 10  26 

Heifers,  1  Year 8  31 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 18  30 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 20  25 

Bulls,  Mature 2 

Totals    188  229 

Inmate  Assignments   (Dairy)   33  21 

Total   Population   4,530  3,984 
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CORRECTIONAL   TRAINING   FACILITY 

Total  Operations  Summary 

Financial  Report                                                                                    1958  1959 

Total  Value  of  Farm  Production   $400,606  $399,llt 

Total  Cost  of  Production 336,543  366,62 

Total  Net  Income: $64,003  $32,49C 

Dairy   $52,303  $42,951 

Hogs    4,257  -^,121 

Poultry    3,733  1,453 

Field  Crops 3,710  —7,791 

1958  1959 
Acreage  and  Inmate  Assignments                            Acres     Inmates      Acres       Inmate8\ 

Dairy 8             37  8             36 

Hogs    6             23  6             28 

Poultry    11              18  11              16 

Field  Crops 613             69            613  83 

Pasture — 

Dairy,  Hogs 53              —  53 

Miscellaneous   245              33            245  5 

Totals    936           180           936  168 

Total  Inmate  Population 2,545  3,37| 

Enterprise  Summaries 

Dairy                                                                                                          1958  1959 

Total  Value  Dairy  Production $197,732  $218,501 

Total  Cost  Dairy  Production 145,369  175,5-^ 

Net  Income $52,363  $42,951 

Cost  Per  Gallon  Milk  Produced .63  .62 

Milk  Production   (Gallons)   258,823  282,412 

Average  Number  of  Cows 

(Milking  and  Dry) 188  208 

Production  Per  Cow  (Pounds)   11,838  11,62] 

Animals  (12/31/58)    (12/31/59) 

Cows,  Milking  and  Dry 191  227 

Heifers,  2  Years 26  26 

Heifers,  1  Year 71  78 

Calves,  6  Months  to  1  Year 71  77 

Calves,  Under  6  Months 15  17 

Bulls,  Mature 2  2 

Bulls,  Inmature 1  1 

Totals    377  428 

Swine                                                                                                    1958  1959 

Total  Value  Hog  Production $67,757  $60,572 

Total  Cost  Hog  Production 63,500  64,699 

Net  Income $4,257  —$4,127 

Pork  Production 

Cost  Per  Pound .25  .17 

Liveweight    240,463  305,210 

Animals  (12/31/58)    (12/31/59) 

Fat  Hogs  50  -^ 

Feeders 377  445 

Pigs,  Weaned   243  124 

Pigs,  Suckling 296  248 

Sows  and  Gilts 124  102 

Boars    5  4 

Totals  1,095  973 
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CORRECTIONAL   TRAINING    FACILITY 

Enterprise  Summaries— Continued 

Poultry                                                                                               (12/31/58)  (12/31/59) 

Total  Value  Poultry  Production $47,092  $40,274 

Total  Cost  Poultry  Production 43,359  38,823 

Net  Income $3,733  $1,451 

Cost  Per  Dozen  Eggs .40  .36 

Total  Egg  Production,  Dozen 107,086  108,183 

Average  Number  Laying  Hens 4,443  5,018 

Eggs  Per  Hen 289  259 

Birds                                                                                                 (12/31/58)  (12/31/59) 

Laying  Hens 4,236  4,747 

Other  Chickens 2,645  2,826 

Totals 6,881  7,573 

Field  Crops 

Total  Value  Crop  Production $88,024  $79,772 

Total  Cost  Crop  Production 84,314  87,563 

Net  Income $3,710  —$7,791 

Production 

All  Crops 666  Acres  666  Acres 


PART   B 

AGRICULTURAL   OPERATIONS  AT  STATE  COLLEGES 

State  op  California 
Department  of  Finance 
Sacramento  14,  December  20, 1960 

Honorable  Paul  L.  Byrne,  Chairman 

Senate  Fact  Fmcling  Committee  on  Agriculture 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Senator  Byrne  :  The  attached  report  summarizes  the  informa- 
tion on  agricultural  enrollment  and  farm  operations  for  the  1959-60 
year  at  the  State  colleges.  It  has  been  presented  separately  from  the 
report  on  other  institutions  for  economy  and  ease  of  handling. 

The  colleges  offering  agriculture  instruction  leading  to  certificates 
or  degrees  together  with  their  presidents  and  deans  of  agriculture  are 

listed  below: 

Dean  of 

College  President  Agriculture 

Calif.  State  Polytechnic — SLO J.  A.  McPhee  V.  Shepard 

Calif.  State  Polytechnic— KV J.  A.  McPhee  K.  Englund 

Chico  State G.  Kendall  L.  Phillips 

Fresno  State A.  Joyal  L.  Dewier 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Carr 
Director  of  Finance 
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CALIFORNIA   STATE    POLYTECHNIC-KELLOGG-VOORHIS 


Projects  • 

6 
16 


17 


Agricultural  Operations— 1959' 

Declared  Majors  ' 
Enterprise  or  Subject  2-3  Year  ^    4  Year  ^ 

1.  Livestock   __         102 

a.  Beef 

b.  Sheep — 

c.  Swine 

d.  Horses — 

2.  Dairy    __ 

3.  Poultry    __ 

4.  Crops    —  60 

a.  Field    __ 

b.  Vegetables — 

5.  Fruit —  44 

6.  Grapes    — 

7.  Ornamental  Horticul- 

ture (Inc.  Lands. 

Arch.)     _-         198 

8.  Enology 

9.  Food  Processing 

10.  Soil  Science __  8 

Agricultural    Inspection 32 

Agricultural 

Management 

Agricultural  Business 85  14 

14.  Agricultural    Mechanics 

15.  Agricultural 

Engineering    

16.  Agricultural  Chemistry_ 

17.  Agricultural  Education- 

18.  General  Agriculture 

19.  Pre-professional  * 

Total  Agricultural 

Students  ^ __         529 

Total  Agricultural 

FTE 308.5 

Total  College 

FTE    1,674 

1  Enrollment — end  of  third  week,  fall  semester. 

"  2  and  3  year — nondegree  certificate,  4  year — degree. 

^  Individual  projects — may  be  more  than  one  student  per  project. 

*  Pre-vet,  pre-forestry,  etc.   (College  does  not  offer  degree.) 


'60  Fiscal  Year 

SupervLsed  Practice 


Instruction 


Animals         Acres       Animals 


Acres 
500 


73 
395 

184 


Dry  lots 
Dry  lots 
Dry  lots 


186 
232 
175 


8        5,600 

6  II 

3 

5 


15 

240 

5 



4 

30 

55 

11. 

12. 
13. 


Land  Available  for 
Agriculture 

Type                               Owned  Leased 

Irrigated    132  87 

Dry  Farmed  ___         90  110 

Grazing    367  73 

Total 589  270 
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CALIFORNIA   STATE   POLYTECHNIC 
Agricultural  Operations— 1959' 
Declared  Majors  ^ 
E?nterprlse  or  Subject  2-3  Year  ^    4  Year  ^ 

1.  Livestock    106        267 

a.  Beef    — 

b.  Sheep    — 

c.  Swine    

d.  Horses — 

2.  Dairy    14  51 

3.  Poultry    8  34 

4.  Crops    — 

a.  Field    17  58 

b.  Vegetables    4  16 

5.  Fniit    8  24 

6.  Grapes    — 

7.  Ornamental 

Horticulture    11  35  33 

8.  Enology    — 

9.  Food  Processing —  3 

Dairy  Manuf. 6  26 

10.  Soil  Science 4  64 

11.  Agricultural 

Inspection    

12.  Agricultural 

Management   23  95 

13.  Agricultural  Business  _       2  21 

14.  Agricultural    Mechanics     53  84 

15.  Agricultural 

Engineering —         109 

16.  Agricultural  Chemistry.^ 

17.  Agricultural    Education 21* 

18.  General  Agriculture — 

19.  Pre-profesional  * 

Total  Agricultural 

Students  1    256         887* 

Total  Agricultural 

FTE    664 

Total  College 

FTE    4,412 

1  Enrollment — end  of  third  week,  fall  semester. 

2  2  and  3  year — nondegree  certificate.  4  year — degree. 

8  Individual  projects — may  be  more  than  one  student  per  project. 

*  Pre-vet,  pre-forestry.  etc.   (College  does  not  offer  degree.) 

♦  Agricultural  education  not  included  in  this  report. 


SAN   LUIS   OBISPO 


-1959-60  Fiscal  Year 

Supervised  Practice 

Instruction 

Projects 

3        Animals 

Acres 

Animals 

Acres 

40 

16 

49 

135 

546 
573 
890 
140 



458 

268 

277 

38 

2,0.50 

32 

176 



213 

380 

43 

11,661 

— 

— 

15 

10 
11 

— 

92 

17.5 

— 

410 
30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 









2 

Land  Available  for 
Agriculture 

Type                             Owned  Leased 

Irrigated 164  15 

Dry  Farmed   ___       273  105 

Grazing    1,734  508 

Total    2,171  628 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


CHICO   STATE   COLLEGE 

Agricultural  Operations— 1959-60  Fiscal  Year 

Declared  Majors  i  Supervised  Practice  Instruction 

Enterprise  or  Subject                  2-3  Year  2    4  Year  =    Projects  3        Animals        Acres      Animals        Acres 
,  Livestock   6  14 

(10)  (494) 

a.  Beef    __  __  1  9  __  30  80 

(11)  (3,499) 

b.  Sheep 

(8)     (1,066) 

c.  Swine 56  ^ 

(2)  ^9) 

d.  Horses    

(16)        (581) 
Dairy    2  2  __  __  __  n  20 

(2)     (5,800) 

Poultry 

Crops    3  24 

(12)  (4,083) 

a.  Field    __  __  14  __  140  __         140 

b.  Vegetables 

(13)  (620) 
Fruit    — 

(1)  (7) 

Grapes    — 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

Enology    

Food  Processing 

Soil  Science 1 

Agricultural    Inspection '.        ~      .,   ,  ,    ~ 

Land  Available  for 
Agricultural  Agriculture 

Management    3  „  «      j     ,       . 

Type  Owned     Leased 

Agricultural  Business 12  Irrigated 100 

Agricultural    Mechanics       3  3  45       D^-y   Farmed-  150 

Agricultural  Grazing    __  20 

Engineering    ___ __  __  ^^^^^      _  __  ^70 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Agricultural  Education. 9 

General  Agriculture 20  52 

Pre-professional  * 11 

Total  Agricultural 

Students  1    38         127 

Total  Agricultural 

FTE    84.6 

Total  College 

FTE    282.6 

1  Enrollment — end  of  third  week,  fall  semester. 

2  2  and  3  year — nondegree  certificate.  4  year^degree. 

2  Individual  projects — may  be  more  than  one  student  per  project. 
■•  Pre-vet,  pre-forestry,  etc.   (College  does  not  offer  degree.) 
NOTE:  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  projects  on  home  farm. 
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FRESNO   STATE   COLLEGE 

Agricultural  Operations— 1959-60  Fiscal  Year 

Declared  Majors  ^  Supervised  Practice 

Enterprise  or  Subject  2-3  Year  =    4  Year  -     Projects  ^         Animals         Acres 

1.  Livestock    14  79 

a.  Beef    —  __             27           302 

b.  Sheep    —  —               5             63 

c.  Swine    —  __               7            72 

d.  Horses    — 

2.  Dairy    2  21 

3.  Poultry     __  4               1           100 

4.  Crops    2  44 

a.  Field    —  __             16             __           125 

b.  Vegetables    — 

5.  Fruit 

(Horticulture)    —  20               5             __             20 

6.  Grapes 

(Viticulture)     4  32             28             __           120 

7.  Ornamental 

Horticulture    —  14 

8.  Enology    —  8 

9.  Food  Processing —  8 

10.  Soil    Science    — 

11.  Agricultural    luspcction       2  12  __  I       T"T      '. 

Land  Aval 

12.  Agricultural  Agricu 

Management   —  —  —            r^^.p^ 

13.  Agricultural    Business  2  20  Irrigated 

14.  Agricultural    Mechanics  1  9  j)j.y   Farmed- 

15.  Agricultural  Grazing 

Engineering     __  __  __  ^^^^j      _ 

16.  Agricultural  Chemistry^ 

17.  Agricultural  Education. 

18.  General   Agriculture 5  92 

19.  Pre-professional  * 

Total  Agricultural 

Students  1    32*       363* 

Total  Agricultural 

FTE    195.0* 

Total  College 

FTE 4,773 

^Enrollment — end  of  third  week,  fall  semester. 

2  2  and  3  year — nondcgree  certificate,  4  year — degree. 

3  Individual  projects — may  be  more  than  one  student  per  project. 
■•  Pre-vet,  pre-forestry.  etc.   (College  does  not  oCfer  degree.) 

*  Includes  limited  students. 


Instruction 
Animals        Acres 

150 

250 

60 

30 

130 
17 
13 
15 

150 

58 

3,000 

11 

545 

45 
40 
15 


lable  for 
Iture 

Owned     Leased 
1,110 
70 

1,180 
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PART  C 

RECOMMENDATIONS   RE   CAPITAL   OUTLAY   EXPENDITURES 

IN   THE    1960-61    BUDGET   FOR  AGRICULTURAL 

ACTIVITIES  AT  STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee 
ON  Agriculture 
May  12,  1960 

Honorable  John  E.  Carr,  Director 

State  Department  of  Finance,  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Carr:  Pursuant  to  instructions  from  Senator  Paul  L. 
Byrne,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
this  is  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee  met  on  the  dates  indicated  at 
the  following  State  institutions  to  review  appropriations  for  capital 
outlay  items  appearing  in  the  1960-61  Budget  for  agricultural  activities 
at  the  various  State  institutions. 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1960,  1:00  p.m. — Correctional  Training  Facility  at  Soledad. 
While  here  the  Committee  also  took  action  on  three  items  relating  to  the  Deuel 
Vocational  Institution  at  Tracy. 

Thursday,  April  21,  1960,  9:00  a.m.- — San  Litis  Ohispo  Campus,  California  Slate 
Polythechnic  College.  While  here  the  Committee  also  took  action  on  three  items  relat- 
ing to  Fresno  State  College. 

Thursday,  April  21,  1960,  /f:00  p.m. — Camarillo  State  Hospital.  While  here  the 
Committee  also  took  action  on  one  item  relating  to  Agnews  State  Hospital,  and  one 
item  relating  to  Patton  State  Hospital. 

Friday,  April  22,  1960,  10:00  a.m. — Kellogg  Campus,  California  State  Polytechnic 
College. 

Friday,  April  22,  1960,  2:00  p.m. — California  Institution  for  Men,  China. 

Participating  in  the  series  of  meetings  were  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee:  Senators  Paul  L.  Byrne,  J.  "William  Beard,  Alan  A. 
Erhart,  Virgil  0 'Sullivan,  Joseph  A.  Rattigan,  Waverly  Jack  Slatterj^ 
and  Walter  W.  Stiern.  Officials  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  Educa- 
tion, Mental  Hygiene,  Corrections,  and  the  office  of  the  Legislative 
Analyst  were  also  in  attendance. 

The  Committee,  functioning  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  No.  135  of  the  1959  Session  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
structures  and  facilities  for  agricultural  activities  appearing  in  the 
1960-61  Budget,  as  per  the  attached  report  for  the  following  institu- 
tions : 

Department  of  Corrections 

Correctional  Training  Facility  at  Soledad 
Deuel  Vocational  Institution 
California  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino 

Department  of  Education 

California   State  Polytechnic  College — San  Luis  Obispo  Campus 

Fresno  State  College 

California  State  Polytechnic  College — Kellogg- Voorh is  Campus 
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Depariment  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Camarillo  State  Hospital 
Patton  State  Hospital 
Agnews  State  Hospital 

Also  included  in  this  report  are  five  statements  on  items  relating  to 
the  California  State  Polytechnic  College  which  have  been  of  continuing 
interest  to  both  College  officials  and  to  the  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  K.  Huff 
department  of  corrections 

Correctional  Training  Facility  at  Soledad 

1.  Construct  Addition  to   Dairy $80,000 

This  project  is  necessary  to  properly  handle  the  present  and  pro- 
posed volume  of  milk  for  the  Correctional  Training  Facility  at  Sole- 
dad  and  Agnews  State  Hospital.  Three  deliveries  a  week  are  being 
made  to  Agnews  now,  but  due  to  lack  of  storage  space  at  the  hos- 
pital, daily  service  is  being  requested.  It  is  not  economical  to  ship 
less  than  about  800  gals,  for  the  160-mile  round  trip. 

It  is  planned  that  the  Correctional  Training  Facility  at  Soledad 
will  provide  the  full  milk  requirements  for  Agnews  State  Hospital, 
estimated  at  approximately  900  gals,  per  day.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  cut  back  the  dairy  to  just  serve  Soledad.  This  will  make  for  a 
serious  curtailment  of  the  over-all  farm  operations  and  inmate  train- 
ing program. 

Cost  Estimate: 

a.  Remodel  and   enlarge   creamery   $48,600 

Addition  to  cold  storage  room 

(260  sq.  ft.) 
Enlarge  can  washing  and  storage 

room   (430  sq.  ft.) 
Replace  lavatory  (300  sq.  ft.) 
Replace  office  (168  sq.  ft.) 

b.  Install  milk  processing  equipment $31,400 

(All  equipment  purchased  installed) 

Plate  cooler  for  raw  milk $1,600 

Raw  milk  storage  tank    (1,000  gal.   S.S.) 5,400 

H.T.S.T.  pasteurizer 10,500 

400  gph  Homogenizer 5,200 

Sweet  water  cooling  unit 7,000 

Misc.  piping  and  pumps  (SS)   1,200 

Convert  vat  pasteurizer  to  holding  tank 500 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  item  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

2.  Convert  Boilers  at  Slaughterhouse  and  Dairy  to  Gas $9,000 

This  conversion  to  a  surplus  natural  gas  with  standby  oil  opera- 
tion will  result  in  fuel  savings  of  at  least  $2,000  per  year  at  present 
rates  of  consumption.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  saving  in  insti- 
tutional firemen  time  of  from  two  to  six  hours  per  week  in  firing 
the  boilers.  The  project  includes  installing  3,800  feet  of  steel  pipe 
and  converting  burners  to  gas. 

This  project  was  approved  in  1957-.58,  budgeted  at  $5,400,  but 
was  not  started  because  the  job  could  not  be  completed  with  the 
money  allotted.  This  project  will,  insofar  as  possible,  be  accom- 
plished using  inmate  labor. 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  item  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 
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Deuel  Vocational  Institution 

1.  Construct  Five   Dairy  Corrals $15,575 

The  trausfer  of  cows  from  Htocktou  State  Hospital  when  the  farm 
operations  were  discontinued  and  the  increase  in  herd  numbers  to 
provide  milk  for  the  main  hospital  needs,  and  the  anticipated  needs 
of  the  reception  center  soon  to  be  completed,  have  necessitated  this 
project.  The  herd  has  been  maintained  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances during  this  last  winter,  even  though  it  was  a  rather  dry  one. 

In  order  to  add  the  corrals,  a  paved  access  lane  must  be  pro- 
vided to  enable  feeding,  cleaning,  and  moving  animals  during  winter 
months. 

The  requested  material  is  the  minimum  necessary  to  build  one 
concrete  water  trough  for  each  two  corrals,  a  concrete  and  pipe 
manger,  wood  fences,  and  a  GCK  x  lOCK  concrete  slab  at  each  manger. 
A  shelter  will  be  constructed  over  each  manger.  This  would  provide 
water  and  feed  area,  plus  permanent  fencing  of  one  pen  which  is 
presently  enclosed  in  wire,  and  for  four  additional  pens  which  must 
be  built  to  handle  anticipated  increase  in  cattle  numbers.  These 
pens  will  have  to  be  built  of  some  less  desirable  temporary  material 
if  this  item  is  not  allowed,  since  the  cows  will  have  to  be  placed  in 
a  pen  of  some  sort.  Good  management  dictates  that  a  permanent 
pen  of  wood  and  concrete  would  be  far  cheaper  and  far  more  desir- 
able than  a  wire  pen  and  wood  feed  racks  which  will  have  to  be 
replaced  every  two  years.  The  60'  x  100'  slab  is  a  minimum  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  cows  from  sinking  up  to  their  bellies  in  the  manger 
area  during  the  winter  months.  This  type  of  construction  has  been 
previously  recommended  by  this  Committee.  It  is  understood  that 
inmate  labor  will  be  used  to  accomplish  this  project  in  its  entirety. 

Cost  Estimate: 

a.  Materials  for  lane $3,925 

217  cu.  yds.  of  concrete 

11,700  sq.  ft.  6"  X  6"  reinforcing  wire 

217  cu.  yds.  of  pit  run 

100  ft.  10"  vitrified  tile  pipe 

b.  Material  for  five  corrals $12,250 

375  yds.  of  concrete 

13,450  bd.  ft.  of  Douglas  Fir  2"  x  8" 

7,000  bd.  ft.  of  Douglas  Fir  4"  x  6" 

395  yds.  of  pit  run 

20,000  sq.  ft.  of  reinforcing  wire  (plain) 

745  ft.  2"  ID  galvanized  pipe 

1,145  ft.  I2"  ID  galvanized  pipe 

100  pes.  aluminum  roofing 

100  ft.  electrical  conduit  and  lights 

c.  Supervision    $2,200 

d.  Inmate  pay 200 

$18,575 
Fences  from  Stockton  State  Hospital — 3,000 

$15,575 
The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  item  as  budgeted. 

2.  Purchase  and  Erect  Two  Grain  Tanks $2,730 

In  1957,  300,000  lbs.  of  home  grown  bulk  barley  became  infested 
with  weevils,  which  were  brought  in  on  grain  delivered  from  an 
outside  vendor.  These  weavils  did  an  estimated  $750  worth  of  dam- 
age before  they  could  be  brought  under  control.  The  present  storage 
facility  does  not  allow  easy  and  thorough  fumigation,  because  it  is 
a  wooden  bin  which  is  neither  rodent  nor  air  tight.  Consequently,  an 
outside  contractor  had  to  come  in  and  fumigate,  using  large  pieces 
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of  plastic  to  cover  the  entire  storage  area.  This  cost  the  State 
another  $100  for  the  fumigator's  services. 

With  the  requested  tanl^is,  the  bulk  grain  would  be  held  separate 
from  transient  feeds,  which  come  in  from  many  sources,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  become  infested.  However,  if  insects  had  to  be 
treated,  it  could  easily  be  done  with  these  tight  tanks  with  no  loss. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  these  tanks  are  rat  proof,  so 
an  additional  savings  of  approximately  $100  would  be  realized  on 
that  account. 

These  tanks  should  relieve  a  serious  congestion  in  the  feed  barn 
which  now  exists  because  the  bulk  barley  requires  from  J  to  J-  of  the 
available  space.  This  would  result  in  more  orderly  warehousing  and 
allow  purchases  in  quantity  when  the  prices  are  most  favorable. 
This  project  will  also  be  completed  in  its  entirety  by  inmate  labor. 

Cost  Estimate: 

a.  2  grain  tanks    (including  base) $2,600 

b.  Supervision    120 

c.  Inmate  pay   10 


$2,730 
The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  item  as  budgeted. 

.    Construct    Farm    Improvements $1,825 

(This  project  includes  the  following  four  items) 

a.  Two  Concrete  Tractor  Crossings  Each  25'  x  14' $324 

These  two  tractor  crossings  are  requested  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  the  blacktopped  institution  roads  where  track-type 
tractors  and  implements  are  required  to  cross.  One  crossing  will 
be  just  south  of  the  garage  where  tractors  must  cross  to  go 
between  the  garage  and  the  farm  equipment  shed.  The  other 
crossing  will  be  by  the  farm  equipment  shed  where  tractors  must 
cross  to  till  the  100  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  road. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Concrete  14  yds.  @  $13 $182 

Pit  run  14  yds.  @$1.90 27 

Reinforcing  steel  686'  of  i"  @  .08 55 

Supervision    50 

Inmate  pay 10 

$324 

b.  Extension  of  25'  to  the  Present  Equipment  Shed $630 

The  grain  combine  acquired  from  Soledad  last  spring  is  two 
feet  too  tall  to  fit  in  the  present  equipment  shed,  which  presents 
a  serious  storage  problem.  When  this  piece  of  equipment  is  left 
out  in  the  rain,  many  pieces  of  woodwork  swell,  warp,  and  be- 
come useless.  This  means  a  complete  replacement  of  screens  and 
bats  each  season,  costing  $125  plus  labor.  The  extension  would 
prevent  this  loss.  The  design  of  this  shed  extension  will  be  such 
that  added  height  would  allow  for  the  proper  storage  of  this 
machine. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Lumber    $275 

Roofing   (aluminum)    265 

Supervision    75 

Inmate  pay 15 

$630 

c.  Tool   Shed   $471 

Farm  storage  space  is  such  that  the  only  place  that  hand  tools, 
boots,  portable  drinking  fountains,  and  other  crew  essentials  can 
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be  stored  is  at  the  tractor  equipment  shed.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  many  inmates  to  be  in  and  about  the  tractors  and  equip- 
ment. Cases  of  malicious  damage  occur  periodically,  causing 
expensive  repairs.  Such  damage  to  date  has  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $200,  and  potential  damage  to  any  one  of  the  tractors  is 
many  times  the  cost  of  this  structure.  The  structure  requested 
would  be  located  far  enough  away  from  the  equipment  so  that 
only  authorized  drivers  would  be  around  the  equipment  and  thus 
reduce  the  possibility  of  malicious  damage. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Lumber    $100 

1  door  and  3  windows 30 

Roofing    (aluminum)    150 

Plumbing  and   electrical 50 

Pit  run  6  yds.  @  $1.90 12 

Concrete  3   yds.  @  $13 39 

Supervision    75 

Inmate  pay 15 

$471 

d.  Two  Water  Outlets  by  New  Hay  Shed $399 

This  request  is  to  provide  two  water  outlets  by  the  new  hay 
shed,  which  was  constructed  last  year.  A  fire  hydrant,  over  350 
ft.  away,  is  the  closest  water  source.  This  is  adequate  for  a  fire 
truck,  but  highly  insufficient  for  immediate  use  by  untrained  per- 
sonnel. The  net  result  of  either  a  fire  or  great  quantities  of  water 
on  a  haystack  is  a  complete  loss  of  the  hay.  This  installation 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  investment  if  it  prevents  just  one  fire 
from  getting  started,  so  that  the  fire  department  would  not  be 
required  to  saturate  the  stack  with  a  large  volume  of  water. 
When  this  shed  is  full  the  approximate  valuation  of  the  hay  is 
$6,700. 

Cost  Estimate: 

300'  of  3"  ID  galvanized  pipe  @  .90 $270 

2  hydrants   @   $12.50 25 

2  saddles  @  $16 32 

Supervision    60 

Inmate  pay 12 

$399 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  these  four  items  for  farm 
improvements  in  the  amount  of  $1,825,  as  budgeted. 

California  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino 

1.  Area  Lighting  for  Corrals  and  Calf  Barn $6,000 

This  is  needed  for  safety  and  security  since  considerable  time  is 
spent  during  darkness  in  dairy  operations.  A  transformer  is  to  be 
moved  and  14  poles  installed  with  necessary  wiring  and  fixtures.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  contract. 

2.  Can    Washer    $6,267 

The  increased  volume  since  taking  over  the  Metropolitan  State 
Hospital  herd  and  the  use  of  more  3-gallon  cans  have  made  it  essen- 
tial to  have  a  can  washer  with  sufficient  capacity  and  condition  to 
perform  its  function  effectively.  Purchase  will  be  on  an  installed 
basis. 

Both  of  these  items  were  approved  on  the  1958-59  Budget,  but 
were  deferred  to  provide  money  for  the  creamery  building  and  equip- 
ment which  was  also  in  the  1958-59  Budget.  Errors  in  estimating 
and  change  to  supervision  by  the  Division  of  Architecture  necessi- 
tated these  additional  funds. 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  both  of  these  items  in  the 
amounts  budgeted. 
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Construct  Dairy  Cow  Shelter $4,130 

Severe  Santa  Ana  winds  and  hot  weather  make  it  necessary  to 
provide  protection  for  the  milking  herd.  The  shelter  will  be  built  by 
inmate  labor  with  concrete  block  walls  and  a  metal  shed  roof.  The 
size  will  be  96'  x  20'. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Materials   $3,500 

Labor,  supervision,  etc 630 


$4,130 

When  this  item  was  initially  presented,  the  Committee  was  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  proposed  structure  would  not  conform 
with  commercial  types  of  cow  shelters  in  that  the  structure  would 
have  a  ten  foot  eave  and  that  the  concrete  block  walls  would  be 
solid  from  the  foundation  to  the  eaves.  After  reviewing  this  project 
at  the  site,  the  Committee  was  assured  that  the  structure  could  and 
would  be  constructed  without  the  eave  and  that  the  concrete  block 
walls  would  not  exceed  five  feet  in  height. 

With  this  assurance,  the  Committee  recommends  approval  of  the 
project  in  the  amount  budgeted,  with  the  understanding  that  any 
savings  accomplished  will  revert. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

Fresno  State  College 

Move   Hammer   Field   Equipment $12,500 

This  project  includes  the  removal  of  all  salvable  equipment  and 
materials  from  Hammer  Field  ranch  before  abandonment.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  materials  valued  at  over  $30,000  will  be  recovered.  The 
Committee  understands  that  insofar  as  possible  student  labor  will 
be  used  on  this  project. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Remove  and  install  feed  mill   (2  -  60-ton,  steel  grain  tanks, 

with  elevator,  motors,  and  dump  grate) $7,500 

Remove  five  pumping  plants 1,500 

Remove  fences,  posts,  irrigation  pipes,  etc 3,050 

Fuel  and  misc.  materials 450 


$12,500 


College  officials  pointed  out  that  Hammer  Field  will  be  retained  at 
least  until  July  1,  1961,  and  that  its  ultimate  release  date  will  be 
contingent  upon  the  success  of  the  College  in  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty to  replace  Hammer  Field.  The  same  officials,  in  response  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Rattigan,  pointed  out  that  the  materials  to  be 
salvaged  at  Hammer  Field  could  not  be  used  on  either  the  swine 
fence  unit  or  the  proposed  additional  shelter  to  the  horse  barn. 
However,  the  Committee  was  assurred  that  all  equipment  salvaged 
would  ultimately  be  used  on  the  existing  property  or  on  the  property 
proposed  for  acquisition. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  approval  of  this  item  in  the 
amount  budgeted. 

Construct   Swine   Fence $3,316 

This  is  the  first  phase  of  a  program  to  provide  concrete  fences 
and  feeding  floors  for  the  swine  unit.  The  present  unit  requires  con- 
siderable repairs  and  maintenance,  as  weU  as  being  hard  to  keep  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  A  request  for  completion  will  be  made  in  1961-62. 
This  phase  includes  710  ft.  of  concrete  walls  36"  high,  2,800  sq.  ft. 
of  concrete  floor,  pipe  gates,  removal  of  present  wood  fences,  etc. 
The  Committee  understands  that  this  project  will  be  accomplished 
using  student  labor. 
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Cost  Estimate: 

Concrete  walls  and  fences,  27  cu.  yds $1,620 

Concrete  floors,  2,800  sq.  ft 1,120 

(above  includes  forms,  reinforcing,  etc.) 

Pipe  for  posts,  gates,  2",  200  ft 76 

Removal  of  fencing,  etc. — labor 500 

$3,316 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  the  project  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

3.    Add  Shelter  to   Horse   Barn $3,264 

This  project,  to  be  accomplished  by  contract,  is  planned  to  pro- 
vide shelter  from  hot  sun  and  rain  to  enable  classes  to  work  with 
the  horses  in  any  weather.  A  pipe  tie  rail  will  be  included  to  make 
the  handling  of  horses  easier  and  safer. 

Cost  Estimate: 

16'  X  102',  1,632  sq.  ft.  @  $2 $3,264 

After  a  rather  thorough  discussion  of  this  project  and  of  the  need 
for  a  quarter-horse  program  at  Fresno  State  College,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  item  be  rerefen-ed  to  the  Committee  for  reconsidera- 
tion at  a  later  date. 

California  State  Polytechnic  College— San  Luis  Obispo  Campus 

1.  Construct  Parts  and  Storeroom  at  the   Farm  Shop $6,327 

This  project  provides  for  the  construction  and  the  equipping  of  a 
20*  X  47'  parts  and  equipment  storeroom.  It  also  includes  two  small 
offices  adjacent  to  farm  repair  shop.  This  project  is  needed  as  existing 
storage   facilities   for   parts   and   equipment   are   grossly   inadequate. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Construction  : 

Material  to  construct  20'  x  47'  storeroom  and  offices $1,500 

Paint   100 

Purchase  metal  shelves  and  storage  bins 1,400 

Move  and  reset  existing  shelving  and  bins 200 

Labor  to  construct  and  paint  structure 1,870 

$5,070 
Electrical 

3  fluorescent  fixtures   @   $40 $120 

8  fluorescent  fixtures  @  $30 240 

Wire  and  miscellaneous  fittings 150 

Student  labor  250 

$760 

Purchase  and  install  Reznor  type  heater 250 

Purchase  2  electric  heaters  @  $20 40 

$290 

10%  State  Employees'  Retirement  System $207 

Total $6,327 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

2.  Construct  and  Equip  Bull   Barns  and  Pens $18,850 

The  beef  bull  barns  and  corrals  are  needed  to  provide  shelter  and 
corral  space  for  herd  bulls  and  young  bulls  being  raised  for  student 
judging  classes.  At  the  present  time  no  shelter  space  is  available  for 
handling  bulls  during  the  off  range  season. 
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The  project  will  provide  approximately  3,800  square  feet  of  shelter 
space.  In  addition,  1,200'  of  2"  pipe  fences  with  4"  posts  and  6" 
corner  posts  are  needed  for  the  corrals. 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

3.    Construct    Horse    Barn $8,877 

This  project  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  frame  horse  barn  and 
includes  a  14'  x  36'  tackroom  and  10  (14'  x  16')  double  horse  stalls 
with  16'  X  20'  corrals.  This  space  is  needed  to  supply  shelter  for 
student  project  horses  that  will  facilitate  carrying  on  horse  produc- 
tion program.  Use  of  project  horses  will  facilitate  instruction  pro- 
gram and  benefit  extra-curricular  activities.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  an  excess  of  60  students  having  horses  in  areas  off  campus.  The 
barn  will  be  constructed  by  students  in  the  Agriculture  Engineering 
program. 

Cost  Estimate: 

50  cu.  yds.  concrete  @  $16  cu.  yd $822 

Reinforcing  steel  and  wire 200 

Form  lumber 180 

Construction  lumber 4,265 

Hai-dware    500 

Paint   200 

Plumbing 400 

Labor  to  paint 600 

Labor  and  material  to  construct  400  LF  of  2"  pipe  fence 

@  $4  ft 1,600 
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$8,877 
The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  as  budgeted. 

Crops  Unit 

a.  Construct   $90,000 

The  proposed  crops  unit  Avill  be  of  metal  construction 
on  concrete  slab,  typical  of  equivalent  commercial  opera- 
tions. The  functions  to  be  housed  include :  the  cleaning 
and  processing  of  seed  produced  on  the  college  farm  and 
the  recleaning  of  seed  for  demonstration  and  test  plot 
plantings ;  washing,  grading,  sizing,  and  packing  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  the  extraction,  filtering,  and  bot- 
tling of  honey  ;  the  storage,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
specialized  small  equipment  and  tools  used  in  the  crop 
area.  Three  stock  Butler  buildings  fitted  together  in  a 
U-shape ;  one  120'  x  32' ;  one  80'  x  32' ;  and  one  100'  x 
40'  are  proposed. 

b.  Equipment   $37,250 

c.  Miscellaneous    improvements    $4,420 

One  9'  X  20'  lath  house,  one  9'  x  20'  glass  house,  one  8'  x  10' 
two-car  sulfur  house,  and  one  4'  x  10'  dehydrator  are  included  in 
this  item. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $90,000  figure  as  originally  budg- 
eted to  construct  the  crop  unit  was  rather  arbitrary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  the  State  Division  of  Architecture  had  not  sub- 
mitted a  firm  cost  estimate.  At  the  time  the  Committee  met  to  con- 
sider this  item,  college  officials  stated  that  the  Division  of  Architec- 
ture had  recently  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  project  would  approx- 
imate $158,000.  With  this  in  mind,  and  cognizant  of  the  pressing 
need  for  this  project,  the  Committee  recommends  approval  of  the 
construction  of  the  project  in  principle,  in  the  amount  of  $90,000. 
The  Committee  also  recognizes  that  an  augmentation  will  no  doubt 
be  necessary  and  understands  that  oflicials  of  the  College,  the  De- 
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partment  of  Finance,  the  Division  of  Architecture,  and  the  oflSce  of 
the  Legislative  Analyst  will  thoroughly  review  this  entire  project, 
including  the  amounts  initially  budgeted  for  equipment  and  for  mis- 
cellaneous improvements,  and  will  report  their  findings  to  the  full 
Committee. 

5.  Install  Septic  Tanks $3,680 

This  request  is  to  replace  two  old  septic  tanks  at  Serrano  Ranch 

and  Peterson  Ranch  by  installing  two  new  1,200  gallon  capacity 
reinforced  concrete  septic  tanks  each  with  300  feet  of  4"  orangeburg 
leaching  line. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Labor  and  material  for  2  septic  tanks : 

14  cu.  yds.  Transite  Mix  Concrete  @  $16  ea.  yd $224 

120  tons  14"   to  2"  rock  for  leaching  area   @  $4  ton 480 

600  LF  i"  reinforcing  rod  @  .08  ft. 48 

160  LF  6"  orangeburg  pipe  @  .40  ft. 64 

600  LF  4"  perforated  orangeburg  pipe   @   .35  ft. 210 

Miscellaneous  cast  iron  and  orangeburg  fittings 100 

Form  lumber    (one  tank)    40 

Labor  to  construct  two  septic  tanks 1,100 

760  LF  ditching,  laying  gravel  and  pipe,  back  fill  @  $1.50  ft.  1,140 

4%  sales  tax 50 

10%  State  Employees'  Retirement  System 224 

$8,680 
The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  item  as  budgeted. 

6.  Provide   Cattle    Loading   Chutes $515 

This  project  provides  for  the  construction  of  two  adjustable  height 

cattle  chutes,  one  in  the  corner  of  a  corral  at  the  State  Dairy  Unit 
and  one  at  Cheda  Ranch.  No  loading  facilities  are  now  available. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Lumber $310 

Paint    50 

Hardware    100 

Labor  to  paint 50 

10%  State  Employees'  Retirement  System 5 


$515 
The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 

budgeted. 

The  following  are  progress  reports  on  two  items  at  the  San  Luis 

Obispo  Campus  in  which  the  Committee  has  had  a  continuing  interest : 

Camp  San  Luis  Obispo 

1.  State  Lease 

The  lease  agreement  in  which  the  college  would  lease  122.6  acres  of  land  owned 
by  the  State  Military  Department  had  been  signed  by  the  college  and  submitted 
to  Sacramento.  The  college  reported  that  they  have  planted  the  area  and 
expect  to  be  able  to  pay  the  $980  annual  rental  to  the  State  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  Federal  Lease 

Negotiations  on  the  federal  lease  have  been  slow.  The  lease  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Sixth  Army  and  the  State  Department  of  Finance  has  been  re- 
quested to  follow  up  on  this  matter.  This  land,  consisting  of  161.1  acres  of 
crop  land  and  451  acres  of  range  land,  is  to  be  leased  by  the  college  from  the 
Federal  Government  (in  addition  to  the  122.6  acres  of  State  land  mentioned 
above)  in  lieu  of  purchasing  additional  land  out  of  the  $.300,000  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature — Chapter  1582,  Statutes  1957,  as  extended  in  Section  10.1, 
Budget  Act  1960.  j 
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California  State  Polytechnic  College— Kellogg-Voorhis  Campus 

Soil  Science  Storage  Building  and   irrigation   Facilities $1,265 

The  Soil  Science  Department  will  construct  a  storage  building  and 
develop  irrigation  facilities  at  its  field  laboratory  site.  The  building 
will  be  used  to  store  and  protect  supplies,  and  to  provide  a  suitable 
work  area  for  students  to  prepare  their  materials. 
The  proposed  building  is  a  14'  x  20'  x  8'  wood  frame  with  aluminum 
roof  and  siding,  placed  on  a  concrete  slab.  It  is  proposed  that  actual 
construction  of  this  building  be  done  by  students  taking  carpenti-y 
and  concrete  classes,  under  supervision  of  an  instructor.  Some  hired 
labor  will  also  be  required. 

These  facilities  are  needed  by  the  Soil  Science  Department  to 
provide  an  outdoor  instructional  area  where  plants  can  be  grown 
under  different  conditions  of  fertility,  salinity,  and  soil  management. 
The  field  laboratory  will  be  used  by  students  in  Soils,  Soil  Conser- 
vation, Fertilizers,  Soil  Management,  and  Advanced  Soil  Manage- 
ment. 

Cost  Estimate: 
Materials : 

Lumber $228 

Aluminum    244 

Concrete $52 

Hardware,   paint,   miscellaneous 140 

Sub  Total $664 

Labor    601 


$1,265 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

2.  Ornamental  Horticulture  Saran  Screen  Shelter  for  Glass  Houses  $715 

The  present  lath-house,  40'  x  GO',  is  not  adequate  to  house  or  hold 
the  plant  material  now  produced  by  the  classes  in  the  Ornamental 
Horticultural  Department.  This  material  is  needed  for  class  work, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  grounds  department  for  the  campus. 

As  the  commercial  firms  are  now  using  the  saran  screen  houses, 
it  is  desirable  to  install  structures  of  this  nature  on  the  Ornamental 
Horticulture  Unit  as  they  become  necessary.  The  modern  saran 
screen  house  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  metal  lath  (35^  as 
compared  to  $2  per  sq.  ft.).  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  more 
uniform  shading  and  no  problem  from  drip. 

This  screen  house  will  increase  the  use  of  the  area  at  the  Orna- 
mental Horticulture  Unit  by  placing  the  liner  and  growing  stock 
next  to  the  glas.s  houses.  They  will  further  reduce  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  black  top  between  the  houses. 

Cost  Estimate: 
Materials : 

Saran  screen $300 

Lumber    165 

Wire 125 

Sub  Total $590 

Labor 125 

$715 
The  committee  recommends  approval  of  this  item  as  budgeted. 

3.  Construct  Agricultural  Classroom  Building $1,181,000 

This  building  will  provide  capacity  for  396  FTE  to  serve  the  en- 
rollment in  agriculture.  It  contains  classroom,  laboratory,  oflSce,  and 
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auxiliary  room  space  for  Animal  Husbandry,  Agricultural  Manage- 
ment and  Sales,  Crops  and  Fruit  Production,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, Ornamental  Horticulture,  and  Services  and  Inspection.  At 
pi-esent,  temporary  facilities  are  being  used.  In  1970  it  is  estimated 
that  1,125  FTE  will  be  enrolled  in  Agriculture. 

The  building  will  have  5  classrooms,  11  laboratories,  6  single  de- 
partment head  offices,  and  17  two-man  offices,  1  conference  room, 
and  auxiliary  and  special  purpose  rooms  as  required. 

Cost  Estimate: 

General  construction $484,400 

Heating   and   ventilating 127,500 

Plumbing    47,000 

Electrical,  etc. 79,800 

Site  development 47,900 

Utilities — 34,400 

Equipment  (Group  I,  II,  and  III) 173,500 

Plans,   inspection,   retirement,   contingencies 192,500 

Estimated  Total    (less  $6,000  prelim,  plans) $1,181,000 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

The  following  are  progress  reports  on  four  items  at  the  KeUogg 
Campus  in  which  the  Committee  has  had  a  continuing  interest: 

Meats  Processing  Building 

The  Committee,  in  1959,  recommended  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 
of  $198,300  as  budgeted,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the  request  of  the 
College  it  will  be  subject  to  revision  by  college  oflScials  and  officials  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Architecture  for  reduction  in  cost.  In  commenting  on  this  item  when  the 
Committee  met  at  the  Kellogg  Campus  on  April  22,  1960,  College  ofBcials 
pointed  out  that  the  original  estimate  of  $198,300  had  proved  to  be  in  eiTor 
and  that  the  actual  estimate  was  closer  to  $240,000.  It  was  further  pointed 
out,  however,  that  after  a  series  of  meetings  with  officials  of  the  Division  of 
Architecture,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  for  this  project  to  a  firm  esti- 
mate of  $188,821.  It  was  agreed  that  no  further  action  was  necessary  on  this 
facility,  which  had  previously  been  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Temple  Avenue 

The  Temple  Avenue  land  transaction  proposal,  in  which  the  Committee  played 
an  important  part  in  resolving,  is  progressing  satisfactorily  but  slowly.  College 
officials  reported  that  a  full  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Director 
of  Finance,  Director  of  Education,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  the  "W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation.  In  effect,  the  161.36  acres  of  land  to  be  purchased  for 
the  College  would  be  the  first  step.  This  purchase  negotiation  hinges  upon  the 
Prop'erty  Acquisition  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Finance  and  a  tele- 
gram was  read  which  indicates  that  the  purchase  was  imminent.  The  County 
of  Los  Angeles  is  anxious  to  acquire  the  9.39  acre  Temple  Avenue  right-of-way 
to  begin  construction,  but  this  cannot  occur  until  after  step  1  is  completed. 
Finally,  step  3  will  be  the  sale  of  severed  College  land  (156.16  acres)  within 
five  years  of  the  completion  of  Temple  Avenue,  in  order  to  repay  the  State  for 
the  land  purchased  in  step  1. 

Water 

Negotiations  are  still  underway  to  purchase  the  long-term  domestic  and 
irrigation  water  supply.  It  appears  that  the  College  will  be  able  to  purchase 
their  long-term  irrigation  water  from  either  the  City  of  Pomona  or  the  Pomona 
Valley  Municipal  Water  District  at  a  cost  approximating  $10  per  acre  foot, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  which  is  estimated  to  be 
$50  per  acre  foot  in  the  near  future.  The  irrigation  water  will  probably  be 
obtained  from  the  effluent  treatment  plant  of  Pomona. 
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Pacific  State  Hospital  Land 

In  1055,  the  full  Committee  recommended  that  farmin};  opeiations  at  Pacific 
State  Hospital  be  abolished,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  to  lease  the  land  to 
California  State  Polytechnic  College  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  to  all 
agencies  concerned.  In  commenting  on  this  matter  at  the  meetiiig  held  on  the 
Kellogg  Campus  on  April  22,  1960,  College  officials  pointed  out  that  the  College 
is  in  the  fourth  year  of  a  five-year  lease  of  using  land  belonging  to  the  I'acific 
State  Hospital.  The  Committee  received  an  oral  report  that  indicated  that  the 
lease  was  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  both  parties.  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  so  their 
long-term  plans  for  the  usage  of  this  property  were  not  disclosed.  The  College 
indicated  that  if  the  property  were  to  be  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Hospital  that  the  College  be  given  first  consideration  as  a  future  user,  as  the 
land  was  very  valuable  agricultural  property.  This  was  generally  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  full  Committee  when  the  matter  was  reviewed  in  1957. 
The  College  reported  their  building  program  was  using  much  of  their  existing 
land. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   MENTAL   HYGIENE 
Agnews  State  Hospital 
Improvements  to    Hog    Ranch   Sewer  System $4,000 

This  project  is  to  replace  an  open  trough  with  a  sewer  line  which 
will  eliminate  a  fly,  vermin,  and  rodent  problem ;  improve  the  main- 
tenance operation  ;  and  improve  the  odor  problem.  This  will  complete 
the  project  started  from  funds  allocated  in  the  1957-58  Budget. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Material    $877.34 

Labor 3,110.60 


$3,987.94 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

Camarillo  State  Hospital 

1.  Paving  at   Dairy $1,500 

This  project  as  initially  presented  to  the  Committee  would  have 
provided  for  the  paving  of  the  holding  pen  at  the  milk  parlor,  a 
loading  chute,  and  a  feeding  apron.  Institution  officials  pointed  out 
that  in  their  present  ccmdition  these  areas  provided  very  poor  footing 
for  the  animals,  and  that  many  valuable  animals  had  been  seriously 
injured  by  falling.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  in  wet  weather 
some  areas  become  a  morass  and  full  of  potholes  and  clods  when 
dry.  During  wet  weather  the  unpaved  area  is  almost  impassable 
to  the  feed  trucks. 

As  initially  presented  to  the  Committee,  this  item  was  budgeted  in 
the  amount  of  $3,230  ;  materials,  $2,580,  labor,  $650.  The  Committee, 
after  very  thoroughly  reviewing  this  item,  recommended  that  the 
paving  for  the  loading  ch.ute  and  feeding  apron  be  deleted,  and  that 
the  project  be  reduced  in  amount  to  $1,500  to  provide  only  for  the 
funds  necessary  to  pave  the  holding  pen  at  the  milk  parlor. 

2.  Install    Silo    $14,000 

Present  pit  silo  is  not  lined.  Therefore,  there  is  much  spoilage  of 
silage.  Earth  cruml)les  and  falls  into  the  pit,  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  the  silage  clean.  Side  crumbling  also  causes  enlarg- 
ing of  the  pit  and  creates  an  inefficient  and  wasteful  operation.  Im- 
proved storage  of  silage  will  eliminate  spoilage  and  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  supplemental  hay  purchased. 

Cost  Estimate: 

Contract    $14,000 

Because  the  information  relative  to  both  the  purported  inadequa- 
cies of  the  existing  silo  and  the  need,  design,  and  location  of  the 
proposed  silo  were  inadequate,  it  was  recommended  that  this  item  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  for  reconsideration  at  a  later  date. 
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Patton  State  Hospital 

1.     Install  Two  Exhaust  Fans  in  Milking  Barn $1,800 

This  installatiou  was  requested  by  the  Milk  Inspector  of  San 
Bernardino  County  Department  of  Public  Health. 

During  the  summer  mouths  the  milking  parlor  is  extremely  hot, 
stuffy,  and  sticky  because  of  excessive  moisture  in  still  air.  Such 
atmosphere  increases  the  fly  problem  and  causes  an  undesirable 
sanitation  condition.  An  adequate  circulation  of  air  will  alleviate 
these  conditions. 

Cost  Estimate:  (On  an  installed  basis) 

Material   $1,337 

Labor   463 


$1,800 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of  this  project  in  the  amount 
budgeted. 

September  12,  1960 
Honorable  John  E.  Carr,  Director  of  Finance 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Carr:  Pursuant  to  instructions  from  Senator  Byrne, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture,  this 
is  to  inform  you  that  the  full  Committee  met  on  September  6  and  7, 
1960,  to  review  several  minor  capital  outlay  items  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  for  reconsideration. 

The  Committee,  functioning  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Kesolution  No.  135  of  the  1959  Session  of  the  Legislature,  approved  the 
following  two  items : 

1.  Fresno  State  College,  ''Add  Shelter  to  Horse  Barn,"  $3,264. 

2.  Camarillo  State  Hospital,  "Install  Silo,"  $5,000. 

The  Committee  approved  this  item  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  now  planned  to  construct  a  pit  silo  without  a  roof  rather  than 
a  vertical  silo  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,  rather  than  the 
$14,000  originally  appropriated. 

For  your  information,  the  Committee  also  approved  an  augmentation 
of  $31,500,  to  supplement  the  original  $200,300  approved  for  the  meats 
processing  building  at  the  Kellogg- Yoorhis  Campus  of  the  California 
State  Polytechnic  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  K.  Huff 


PART   D 

THE  STATE  MENTAL   HOSPITAL   TREATMENT   PROGRAM   AND 

ITS   RELATIONSHIP   TO   THE   FARMING   OPERATIONS 

OF  THE  STATE   HOSPITALS 

Presented  at  Sacramento,  California 

State  Capitol 

September  6,  1960 

By  Daniel  Lieberman.  M.D. 

Chief  Deputy  Director,  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

The  past  several  years  has  seen  a  remarkable  change  in  the  treatment 
program  of  the  state  mental  hospitals.  Patients  are  entering  the  hospi- 
tals in  ever  increasing  numbers  and  they  are  being  treated  rapidly  and 
intensively.  During  the  past  year  approximately  25,000  patients  entered 
our  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill.  with  the  same  number  being  dis- 
charged. Approximately  85  percent  leave  the  hospital  "within  three 
months  of  their  admission.  This  has  resulted  in  a  gradual  decrease  of 
our  mental  hospital  population  in  proportion  to  the  general  population 
of  the  state.  "Whereas  less  than  10  years  ago  there  were  over  300  hos- 
pitalized mentally  ill  per  100.000  population,  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 233  per  100,000.  Furthermore,  by  1968  we  anticipate  there  will 
be  less  than  200  hospitalized  mentally  ill  per  100.000  population  pro- 
vided increasing  support  is  given  to  the  Department's  progxam.  This 
will  prevent  the  construction  of  additional  hospital  beds  for  the  men- 
tally ill  in  spite  of  the  rapidly  increasing  state  population. 

This  is  a  significant  change  from  the  program  of  previous  years. 
Our  philosophy  at  that  time  was  to  provide  the  best  possible  custodial 
care  to  the  patient,  creating  living  conditions  for  him  which  were 
humane,  protective,  and  satisfying.  The  hospitals  became  communities 
unto  themselves  and  were  operated  as  self-sufficiently  as  possible.  An 
important  part  of  the  hospital  operation  were  the  farming  activities. 
These  acti^-ities  produced  the  food  for  the  patients  and  provided  a 
healthy  working  atmosphere  for  those  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
occupied. 

The  changing  treatment  program  has  created  many  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  farming  activities.  Patients  who  were  able  to  perform  pro- 
ductive work  no  longer  remain  in  the  hospital  long  enough  to  be  of 
assistance.  Those  patients  who  do  remain  in  the  hospital  tend  to  be 
those  who  are  65  years  of  age,  physically  incapacitated,  or  otherwise 
so  seriously  ill  that  they  are  not  able  to  participate  in  farming  activi- 
ties. The  mechanization  of  the  farming  operations  has  overcome  this 
lack  of  patient  help  to  some  extent.  With  the  passage  of  time,  the  use 
of  the  farms  for  therapeutic  purposes  has  diminished  and  the  farming 
activities  have  had  to  sustain  themselves  on  their  own  merits.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this,  notably  at  the  Atascadero  State  Hospital  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  young  active  adults  who  must  remain  at 
the  hospital  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time,  usually  a  year  or  more, 
and  where  participation  in  farming  activities  can  have  therapeutic 
effects. 

(121) 
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In  increasing  numbers  our  patients  are  coming  from  the  urban  areas 
as  the  rural  population  is  declining.  Moreover,  the  mechanization  of 
farming  operations  in  general  means  that  there  is  less  need  for  the  kind 
of  farm  work  which  was  done  10  or  15  years  ago.  Verj^  few  of  the 
patients  in  the  state  hospitals  who  participate  in  farming  activities 
engage  in  the  more  skilled  or  mechanized  operations.  Patients  are  less 
available  to  assist  in  the  work  and  often  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
meet  the  work  needs  of  the  farm. 

It  appears  that  in  view  of  the  above,  the  Department  must  reassess 
its  farming  activities  so  that  the  interest  of  the  State  of  California 
and  the  patients  in  our  care  will  be  best  served.  The  factors  which  must 
be  considered  are  the  location  of  the  hospitals,  kinds  of  patients  treated, 
capital  investment  in  land,  buildings  and  farm  equipment,  value  of  the 
land,  ability  to  make  a  profit  without  patient  help,  importance  of  farm- 
ing in  the  therapeutic  program,  quality  of  products  produced,  availa- 
bility of  products  on  open  market,  etc. 

Logically,  in  those  hospitals  where  the  farming  activities  are  not  a 
part  of  the  therapeutic  program  and  where  the  operations  are  not  prof- 
itable, we  must  seriously  consider  the  abandonment  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. In  those  hospitals  where  the  farm  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
therapeutic  program  or  where  a  profitable  operation  can  be  dem- 
onstrated without  the  use  of  patient  help,  we  must  look  to  further 
strengthening  the  farming  operation  through  the  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment and  more  efficient  procedures.  In  some  hospitals  we  may  wish  to 
modify  the  farming  operation  in  keeping  with  the  described  criteria  so 
that  certain  operations  rasiy  be  abandoned,  such  as  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens, orchards  or  poultry  farms,  while  maintaining  the  dairy  and  re- 
lated operations.  The  farming  activities  at  each  hospital  must  be  looked 
at  individually.  Our  basic  philosophy  must  be  that  hospitals  are  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitation  of  patients,  and  where  the  farming  activi- 
ties assist  in  this  program,  or  do  not  interfere  with  it  and  operate  prof- 
itably on  their  own  merits,  then  we  must  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
strengthen  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farming  operations  do  not 
contribute  to  a  therapeutic  program,  or  interfere  with  it,  or  where  the 
operations  are  not  profitable,  we  must  look  to  dropping  the  farming 
operation. 

We  are  looking  to  this  Committee  to  assist  us  in  arriving  at  satis- 
factory solutions,  and  will  continue  to  scrutinize  carefully  what  we  are 
doing  and  its  value  in  terms  of  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  us. 
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MILK  INSPECTION  SERVICE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

At  the  present  time  in  California,  market  milk  (milk  supplied  to  the 
consumer  in  the  natural  fluid  state)  is  under  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  34  local  ap- 
proved milk  inspection  services.  These  approved  milk  inspection  serv- 
ices are  milk  inspection  units  and  laboratories  maintained  in  connection 
with  a  county  and /or  city  for  the  purpose  of  grading  market  milk  and 
inspecting  dairj-  farms  and  processors  handling  or  processing  market 
milk  within  the  service's  jurisdiction.  California's  approved  milk  in- 
spection services  are  operational  units  of  organized  local  health  de- 
partments and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  local  health  officers. 

In  California,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  approved  milk  in- 
spection service,  the  city  or  county  may,  but  is  not  required  to,  levy  and 
collect  an  inspection  fee  from  distributors  of  market  milk  produced 
at  dairy  farms  or  processed  and  handled  at  milk  products  plants,  or 
both,  within  the  area  designated  and  assigned  to  such  service  by  the 
Director.  The  fees  for  dairy  farm  inspection  and  for  milk  products 
plant  inspection  cannot  exceed  the  actual  cost.  Furthermore,  no  ap- 
proved milk  inspection  service  and  no  distributors  shall  charge  any 
portion  of  such  fees  to  any  producer. 

Fees  for  dairy  farm  and  milk  plant  inspections  in  California  vary 
widely  both  in  the  amount  and  metliod  of  determination.  The  most 
common  method  of  levy  fees  for  inspection  services  is  a  flat  i-ate  for 
gallonage  handled  by  the  processor  with,  in  some  instances,  an  addi- 
tional monthly  charge  to  the  processor  for  each  of  the  dairies  inspected 
b}^  tlie  milk  service.  Four  health  departments  base  their  fees  on  a  small 
yearly  permit,  while  som.e  16  health  departments  charge  no  fee  for  their 
milk  inspection  service. 

In  24  areas  in  the  State  where  local  milk  inspection  is  not  maintained 
the  inspection  service  for  dairy  farms  and  processing  plants  is  handled 
by  the  State.  In  these  cases  the  fees  charged  by  the  State  are  shared 
equally  by  the  producer  and  the  processor. 

What  is  the  prohlemf 

The  text  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  63  represents  a  fairly  succinct 
and  ob.jective  statement  of  the  various  problems  associated  with  milk 
inspection  fees  and  practices  for  market  milk  in  California,  and  for 
that  reason  is  reproduced  here  in  its  entirety  .- 
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SENATE   RESOLUTION   NO.   63 

Relative  to  au  interim  study  by  the  Joint  Interim  Legislative  Committee  on  Agri- 

cultiual   and    Livestock    Problems   of   dairy    and    milk    plant    inspection    fees   and 

inspection  practices  for  market  milk 

Whf.keas,  California  is  recognized  for  the  high  quality  of  milk  produced  on  its 
farms  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  milk  and  dairy  products  available  to  its  citi- 
zens ;  and 

Whereas,  The  dairy  industry  and  the  State  have  long  recognized  that  quality 
products  and  safe  products  are  necessary  in  the  public  interest;  and 

Whereas,  Our  dairy  and  milk  plant  inspection  standards  and  regulations  are 
rated  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  Even  though  our  standards  are  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States, 
there  have  developed  over  the  years,  certain  practices  which  do  not  make  for  the 
highest  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  program  for  dairy  and  milk  plant  inspection  for 
market  milk  ;  and 

Whereas,  There  have  also  developed  numerous  methods  of  paying  the  costs  of  in- 
spection which  methods  produced  certain  inequities ;  and 

Whereas,  The  various  segments  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  county  public  health 
officers,  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  working  together  for 
over  a  year  surveying  the  problem  areas  and  practices  with  the  objectives  in  mind 
of  eliminating  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  any  confusion  and  inefficiency  that  might 
exist  and  of  developing  au  equitable  method  of  paying  for  the  dairy  inspection  serv- 
ices rendered  ;  and 

Whekeas,  Some  legislation  has  been  introduced  at  this  1959  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  will,  if  en^icted,  alleviate  some  of  the  problems,  but  there  still  remain 
many  problems  relating  to  milk  inspection  fees  and  services  which  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  solved ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  ly  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  the  Joint  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Problems  is  requested  to  conduct  a  study  of 
dairy  and  milk  plant  inspection  fees  and  inspection  practices  for  market  milk,  and 
to  report  tb.ereon  to  the  Legislature,  including  its  recommendations  as  to  needed 
legislation ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Resolution  read,  and  unanimously  adopted  on  motion  of  Senator 
Byrne. 

(Senate  Journal,  April  29,  1959,  page  1871.) 

LEGISLATIVE  INTEREST  IN  THE  PROBLEM 

Various  facets  of  the  problem  relating  to  milk  inspection  fees  and 
practices  have  been  before  the  Legislature  on  numerous  occasions.  In 
1957,  for  example,  Senate  Bill  No.  916  was  approved  hy  the  Legislature. 
This  major  piece  of  legislation  amended  various  sections  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Code  to  accomplish  the  following : 

Permits  charges  to  be  made  by  approved  milk  inspection  services  for 
dairy  or  processing  plant  insi")ection,  or  both,  which  charges  are  to  be 
based  on  computed  costs  and  paid  by  distributor. 

Permits  protest  of  the  amount  of  inspection  fees  to  Director  of 
Agriculture. 

Provides  charges  specified  for  inspection  for  established  milk  inspec- 
tion area  are  maximum  charges  which  may  be  set  by  director. 

Provides  for  assignment  of  dairies  or  plants  to  not  more  than  one 
approved  milk  inspection  service  and  that  market  milk  and  related 
products  approved  by  one  service  may  be  sold  elsewhere  witliout  addi- 
tional inspection. 

Expands  duties  of  approved  milk  inspection  services  to  include  en- 
forcement of  local  sanitary  ordinances  pertaining  to  milk  products 
plants  processing  or  handling  related  products. 
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In  1959  two  measures  relating  to  milk  inspection  were  approved  by 
the  Legislature.  The  first  measure,  Senate  Bill  994  b}'  Senator  Byrne 
provides  as  follows : 

The  provisions  of  Div.  4  (commencing  at  Sec.  440),  Ag.  C,  or  any 
regulations  of  Director  of  Agriculture,  are  not  limitation  on  the  poAver 
of  a  municipality  or  county  to  establish  compulsory  pasteurization  of 
market  milk  or  reasonable  higher  standards  for  milk  fat  and  solids  not 
fat  than  those  established  in  Div.  4.  Deletes  provision  that  a  munici- 
pality or  county  may  establish  nonconflicting  standards  higher  than 
standards  provided  in  Div.  4,  or  established  by  regulation  of  the  direc- 
tor for  grades  of  market  milk,  except  with  respect  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  sanitary  milk  barns  and  milk  houses. 

The  second  measure  A.  B.  35  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  his  own  motion,  and  after  notice  and  hearing, 
to  change  the  designation  of  any  approved  milk  inspection  service 
where  such  change  in  designation  may  result  in  greater  uniformity  in 
inspection  areas  and  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  traveling. 

It  is  understood  that  this  measure  was  suggested  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  overlapping 
milk  inspection  jurisdictions.  Effective  June  1,  1960,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  authority  granted  by  A.  B.  35,  made  the 
following  dairy  farm  inspection  designations. 

FRESNO  COUNTY — The  inspection  of  all  dairy  farms  producing  market  milk 
in  the  County  of  Fresno  is  assigned  to  the  approved  milk  inspection  service  mahi- 
tained  by  the  County  of  Fresno. 

MARIN  COUNTY — The  inspection  of  all  dairy  farms  producing  market  milk  in 
the  County  of  Marin  currently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  approved  mUk  inspection 
services  is  assigned  to  the  approved  milk  inspection  service  maintained  by  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

MERCED  COUNTY — The  inspection  of  all  dairy  farms  producing  market  milk 
under  the  supervision  of  approved  milk  inspection  services  in  the  County  of  Merced 
located  in  that  area  within  the  County  of  Merced  situated  north  of  the  Fresno 
County  line  and  east  of  Elgin  Road  and  east  of  a  line  from  Elgin  Road  to  Gurr 
Road,  east  of  Gurr  Road  to  Highway  140,  south  of  Highway  140  and  east  of 
Franklin  Road  and  Highway  99  to  the  Merced  River,  south  of  the  Merced  River 
to  the  intersection  of  Oakdale  Road,  east  of  a  line  straight  north  to  East  Avenue 
and  north  of  East  Avenue  to  the  Stanislaus  County  line  is  assigned  to  the  approved 
milk  inspection  service  maintained  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  inspection  of  all  other  dairy  farms  producing  market  mUk  under  the  super- 
vision of  approved  milk  inspection  services  in  the  County  of  Merced  is  assigned  to 
the  approved  milk  inspection  service  maintained  by  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

Effective  September  1,  1960,  the  market  milk  dairy  farm  inspections 
in  the  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Ventura  will 
be  performed  by  the  Health  Department  of  the  three  counties. 

As  recent  as  September  3,  1960,  the  Department  announced  that 
effective  November  1,  1960,  the  market  milk  dairy  farm  inspections  in 
the  counties  of  Sutter  and  Yolo  will  be  performed  by  the  Health  De- 
partments of  the  two  counties. 
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OTHER  AGENCIES  INTERESTED  IN  THE  PROBLEM 

On  March  18,  1958,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk  Inspection  was 
formed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Administrative 
Practices  of  the  California  Conference  on  Local  Health  Officers.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted  creating  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and 
defining  its  duties : 

Whereas  the  present  allocation  of  milk  inspection  jurisdictions  has  created 
a  geographic  overlapping  of  health  department  activities,  although  each  milk 
inspection  jurisdiction  individually  renders  an  excellent  service,  and 

Whereas  these  allocations  result  in  inequities  by  placing  disproportionate 
work  loads  on  each  health  jurisdiction,  and 

Whereas  the  existing  pattern  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  does  not  provide 
for  an  overall  economy  of  operation,  and 

Whereas  the  variations  in  fee  schedules,  together  with  the  overlapping  of 
milk  inspection  jurisdictions  cause  complications  and  inequities  for  the  milk 
industry,  and 

Whereas  existing  legislation,  and  particularly  Senate  Bill  916,  has  served  to 
aggravate  the  situation,  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  safety  and  purity  of  milk  is  pri- 
marily that  of  safeguarding  the  public  health  and  is  of  great  concern  to  health 
officers  ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Practices  recommends  that 
the  President  of  the  Conference  appoint  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk  In- 
spection to  VFork  with  representatives  from  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  California  Supervisors 
Association,  the  California  League  of  Cities,  the  Milk  Industry,  appropriate 
legislative  committees,  and  any  other  groups  interested  in  the  problem  to : 

1.  Survey  milk  inspection  services  in  Southern  California  to  obtain  similar  infor- 
mation to  be  added  to  the  Northern  California  study ; 

2.  Determine  whether  or  not  milk  inspection  services,  or  which  parts  of  milk 
inspection  services,  are  proper  responsibilities  for  local  health  departments, 
and  if  any,  whether  or  not  the  responsibility  for  the  program  or  parts  of  the 
program  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  State  and  local  health  departments 
for  direction,  as  are  other  programs  having  public  health  significance ; 

3.  Determine  which  responsibilities,  if  any,  for  milk  production  and  quality 
control  inspections,  should  remain  under  control  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ;  and 

4.  Review  present  legislation  pertaining  to  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  plants 
and  determine  what  changes  are  needed ;  or 

5.  Recommend  new  legislation  designed  to  provide  for  the  necessary  safety  of 
milk  and  milk  products  and  to  provide  for  an  eflBicient,  equitable,  and  economi- 
cal program  of  necessary  milk  inspection ;  and 

6.  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Practices  at  the  fall  meeting  of 
that  Committee. 

A  series  of  meetings  were  held  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  September  25,  1958,  the  following 
two  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk  Inspection  recommends  that 
the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health  officers  approve  the  principle  of 
uniform  quality  standards  for  market  milk  throughout  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  be  re- 
quested to  distribute  a  statement  to  all  approved  milk  inspection  services  re- 
garding the  legality  of  milk  samples  collected  by  registered  sanitarians. 

On  October  9,  1958,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  reported  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions,  proposed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  were  approved: 
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Resolved,  That  the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers  approve 
the  principle  that  milk  inspection  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  public's 
health  and  secondarily  a  service  to  industry. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers  recommend 
that  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  insofar  as  possible,  henceforth  desig- 
nate only  local  health  agencies  for  approved  milk   inspection  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers  approve 
the  principle  that  a  local  health  department  should  not  operate  a  milk  inspection 
service  in  another  health  department's  jurisdiction  when  that  department  is 
also  operating  an  approved  milk  inspection  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  milk  inspection 
program   should   remain   within   the   State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  the  enforcement  of  inspection  standards  should  be  conducted 
by  local  health  agencies. 

Resolved,  That  an  Inspection  Advisory  Committee  should  be  established  to 
advise  the  California  Director  of  Agriculture.  This  committee  should  include 
representatives  from  the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers  and 
the  milk  industry. 

At  the  meeting  no  resolution  was  formulated  regarding  fees,  how- 
ever, it  was  mentioned  that  there  was  general  agreement  that  fees 
should  be  equitable  and  uniform  in  application.  On  August  23,  1960, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee : 

Whereas  milk  inspection  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  an  interest  in  milk  inspection  service 
because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  milk  products  throughout  the  state,  and 

Whereas  the  present  system  of  charging  and  collecting  market  milk  inspec- 
tion fees  has  resulted  in  certain  inequities ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk  Inspection  recommends  that 
the  cost  of  market  milk  inspection  be  borne  by  the  California  State  General 
Fund; 

OR 

If  it  is  decided  by  the  State  Legislature  that  the  cost  be  charged  to  industry. 

That  a  uniform  fee  be  established  and  collected  by  the  California  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and 

That  this  fee  should  be  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  total  market  milk 
inspection  program  to  the  local  milk  inspection  service,  and 

That  the  fee  be  established  by  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  review  of  the  anticipated  yearly  budget  of  the  local  milk  inspection  serv- 
ices, and 

That  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  collect  and  reimburse  the 
local  milk  inspection  services  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  and  actual  expendi- 
tures. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1960 

This  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of  representatives  of  the 
major  segments  of  the  milk  industry  in  California  in  hope  that  legis- 
lation could  be  developed  which  would  result  in  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  system  of  milk  inspection  for  manufacturing,  as  well  as 
for  market  milk. 

Mr,  Ghiggoile,  Chief  of  Dairy  Service,  was  the  first  witness  called. 
Mr.  Ghiggoile  pointed  out  in  his  opening  remarks  that  statements 
had  been  made  that  duplication  of  dairy  farm  inspection  still  exists 
in  California,  particularly  in  those  areas  in  which  more  than  one 
approved  milk  inspection  service  is  assigned  to  dairy  farm  inspection. 
According  to  Mr.  Ghiggoile  this  is  not  the  case  as  the  Director  now 
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has  the  authority  to  designate  the  area  in  which  a  milk  inspection 
service  shall  function  and  once  the  area  has  been  assigned  to  one  of 
them,  it  becomes  his  responsibility  to  inspect  all  dairy  farms  in  that 
area  regardless  of  where  the  milk  goes. 

Mr.  Ghiggoile  is  quoted  as  saying,  "There  are  things,  however,  in 
the  field  which  appear  to  indicate  that  duplication  exists,  and  that  is 
due  to  the  type  of  inspection  service  rendered  in  the  county  or  in  an 
area.  At  least  in  one  city  which  is  assigned  to  areas  out  in  the  countrj', 
there  appears  to  be  duplication  of  inspection,  wherein  certain  areas 
have  been  designated  for  dairy  farm  inspection  and  this  requires  its 
inspectors  in  the  area  to  visit  certain  dairies  with  the  result  that 
the  inspectors  are  traveling  the  same  roads  which  can  very  well  give 
the  impression  of  duplicate  inspection." 

According  to  Mr.  Ghiggoile,  in  counties  where  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducts  established  milk  inspection  service,  there  a 
duplication  of  effort  appears  to  exist  in  that  the  Department  is  author- 
ized to  inspect  dairy  farms  under  its  supervision  only,  which  usually 
means  producers  for  local  milk  supplies  and  the  approved  milk  inspec- 
tion service  in  the  county  inspects  all  dairy  farms  shipping  milk  to 
be  processed  under  the  suiDervision  of  approved  milk  inspection  serv- 
ices. Each  agency  has  its  own  dairies  to  insj)eet  and  no  dairy  is  in- 
spected bj^  both. 

Another  area  where  duplication  of  inspection  seems  to  appear  is  in 
connection  with  the  manufacturing  milk  program.  It  should  be  brought 
out  that  the  inspectors  assigned  to  manufacturing  milk  dairy  inspec- 
tion are  supported  through  trust  funds  created  through  agreements 
between  the  Department  and  various  milk  products  processors,  and 
there  are  in  that  same  county  an  established  market  milk  area  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  and  maybe  one  or  two  county  or  city  men 
inspecting  dairies  shipping  into  an  approved  milk  inspection  service. 
In  this  situation  there  are  three  agencies  or  three  types  of  inspection 
in  one  county,  each  doing  its  particular  program  with  no  duplication 
of  effort  involved. 

Mr.  Ghiggoile  also  commented  about  the  problems  brought  about 
by  the  existing  method  of  levying  and  collecting  of  market  milk  inspec- 
tion fees  throughout  the  state.  In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Ghiggoile 
mentioned  several  steps  that  had  been  taken  in  recent  years,  either  by 
administrative  regulation  or  by  legislation,  in  an  eft'ort  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  inspections  and  to  make  the  entire  milk  inspection  pro- 
gram more  efficient.  These  are  as  follows : 

1.  Establishment  of  uniform  standards,  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  on  dairies  producing  market  milk  which 
becomes  the  standards  for  all  inspection  agencies  in  the  State. 

2.  Standardizing  minimum  entrance  requirements,  including  edu- 
cational, experience,  for  persons  to  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination 
for  dairy  inspector. 

3.  The  appointment  of  dairy  inspectors  for  State,  counties  and  cities 
from  an  eligible  list  certified  by  the  State  Personnel  Board  indicating 
that  such  persons  have  passed  the  State  Civil  Service  examination 
for  dairy  inspector. 
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4.  The  requirement  that  State,  county  and  city  inspectors  engaged 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  dealing  with  milk  and  milk  products 
be  required  to  attend  special  refresher  courses  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture. 

5.  Placing  a  restriction  on  the  type  of  ordinance  which  may  be 
adopted  by  various  agencies,  which  in  1959  limited  such  ordinances  to 
compulsory  pasteurization  of  market  milk  and  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable higher  standards  for  milk  fat  and  solids  not  fat,  than  those 
established  by  the  Agricultural  Code,  but  such  standards  shall  apply 
to  market  milk  after  standardization  by  a  milk  distributor. 

6.  Giving  the  Director  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  specify  and 
designate  the  area  in  which  each  milk  inspection  service  shall  operate. 

7.  Authorizing  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  upon  his  own  motion, 
after  proper  notification,  to  hold  hearings  to  consider  changes  in  desig- 
nated areas  when  such  changes  may  result  in  greater  uniformity  in 
inspection  and  elimination  of  efforts  and  travel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  course  of  the  hearing  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  enforcement 
of  the  Sanitation  Code  by  several  local  Health  Departments,  and  indi- 
cated that  they  would  prefer  that  enforcement  of  the  Code  be  at  the 
State  level. 

Dr.  W.  Elwyn  Turner,  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk 
Inspection  of  the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers  was 
the  next  witness  called.  Mr.  Turner  indicated  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee had  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  milk  inspection  in  Cali- 
fornia for  almost  three  years.  The  interest  of  his  committee,  according 
to  Dr.  Turner,  was  based  on  two  facts : 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  designated  thirty-four  local 
health  departments  as  milk  inspection  services.  These  are  all  in  local 
health  departments,  and  therefore,  the  health  officers  of  the  State  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  milk  inspection. 

2.  Health  officers  are  interested  in  this  because  of  the  protection  to 
the  people  that  live  in  the  counties  and  also  to  the  people  of  the 
state  generally. 

Dr.  Turner  also  made  available  to  the  Committee  copies  of  "A  Sur- 
vey of  Milk  Inspection  Services  in  California — 19G0"  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Milk  Inspection  of  the  California  Conference  of  Local 
Health  Officers.  This  comprehensive  survey  contains  a  summary  fact 
sheet  depicting  pertinent  data  relative  to  milk  inspection  practices 
throughout  the  state.  It  also  includes  a  brief  summary  of  the  manner 
in  which  milk  inspection  service  in  California  is  performed.  The  sur- 
vey includes  two  maps. 

Map  1  shows  the  following: 

1.  Counties  under  contract  with  the  California  Department  of  Public 
Health  for  health  services. 

2.  Counties  not  served  by  full-time  health  departments. 

3.  The  number  of  dairy  farms  inspected  by  their  own  city  or  county 
health  department  milk  inspection  service. 
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4.  The  number  of  milk  plants  inspected  by  their  own  city  or  county 
health  department  milk  inspection  service. 

5.  The  number  of  dairy  farms  inspected  by  an  agency  from  another 
jurisdiction. 

6.  The  number  of  milk  plants  inspected  by  an  agency  from  another 
jurisdiction. 

Map  2  shows  milk  shipments  from  dairies  inspected  by  local  milk 
inspection  services  outside  of  their  health  jurisdiction. 
The  survey  also  includes  several  charts. 

Chart  1  shows  the  Number  of  Dairy  Farms  Inspected  in  Govern- 
mental Jurisdictions  with  local  milk  Inspection  Services. 

Chart  2  shows  the  Number  of  Dairy  Farms  Inspected  by  Health 
Department  Milk  Inspection  Services  outside  of  their  Health 
Jurisdiction. 

Chart  3  shows  Commercial  Market  Milk  Production  as  of  December 
1958,  by  governmental  jurisdictions. 

Chart  4  shows  the  Number  of  Dairy  Farms  Inspected  by  Local  Milk 
Inspection  Services. 

Chart  5  shows  the  number  of  milk  plants  in  a  Health  Jurisdiction  in- 
spected by  another  Health  Department. 

Chart  6  shows  milk  plant  and  dairy  inspection  fees  for  the  various 
milk  inspection  services  and  the  estimated  monthly  revenue. 

Chart  7  shows  the  fees  charged  in  jurisdictions  inspected  by  two  or 
more  services  which  charge  different  fees. 

Included  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Survey  are  the  following : 

Copy  of  Questionnaire 

Number  and  location  of  dairies  inspected  by  California  health  departments 
outside  of  their  health  jurisdiction 

Number  and  location  of  dairies  and  plants  inspected  by  the  Califoi-nia  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Number  of  dairies  inspected  by  California  health  departments 

Volume  of  milk  handled  by  mUk  plants  under  local  approved  milk  inspection 
service  jurisdictions 

Number  of  milk  inspection  personnel  employed  by  local  milk  inspection  serv- 
ices in  California 

Review  of  the  activities  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk  Inspection 

The  Appendix  also  includes  the  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  since  its  inception.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
have  been  previously  referred  to  iu  this  report.  The  following  are  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  the  Conference  of 
Local  Health  Officers,  which  Dr.  Turner  said  health  officers  felt  should 
be  embodied  in  any  new  legislation  relative  to  milk  inspection  fees  and 
practices : 

1.  The  principle  that  milk  inspection  is  primarity  for  the  public's 
health  and  secondarily  as  a  service  to  industry. 

2.  That  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  milk  inspec- 
tion program  should  remain  in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  designate  only  local  health  agen- 
cies for  approved  milk  inspection  services. 
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4.  The  enforcement  of  inspection  standards  should  be  conducted  by 
local  milk  inspection  services. 

5.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  assign  the  responsibility 
of  milk  inspection  services  to  the  local  health  agencies  in  order  to 
observe  the  principle  adopted  by  the  California  Conference  of  Local 
Health  Officers  "That  a  local  health  department  shall  not  operate  a 
milk  inspection  service  in  another  health  department's  jurisdiction 
when  that  department  is  also  operating  an  approved  milk  inspection 
service. ' ' 

6.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  establish  adequate 
standards  for  market  milk  throughout  the  state  and  that,  except  for 
pasteurization  and  butter  fat,  no  local  agency  may  require  higher  than 
the  State's  standards. 

7.  And  that  an  Inspection  Advisory  Committee  should  be  established 
to  advise  the  California  Director  of  Agriculture.  This  Committee 
should  include  representatives  from  the  California  Conference  of  Local 
Health  Officers  and  the  milk  industry. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  Dr.  Turner  referred  to  one  more  resolu- 
tion that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk  Inspec- 
tion after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  the  milk  industry  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  among  the  health  officers  of  the  state  regarding 
fees.  The  complete  text  of  this  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

"Whereas  milk  inspection  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  California  has  an  interest  in  milk  inspection  service 
because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  milk  products  throughout  the  state,  and 

"Whereas  the  present  system  of  charging  and  collecting  market  milk  inspec- 
tion fees  has  resulted  in  certain  inequities ;   Therefore  be  it 

"l\'esolved,  That  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Milk  Inspection  recommends  that 
the  cost  of  market  milk  inspection  be  borne  by  the  California  State  General 
Fund.  .  ." 

Dr.  Turner  in  response  to  several  questions  from  members  of  the 
Committee  indicated  that  he  felt  that  inspection  work  at  dairies  could 
be  handled  better  at  the  local  level  than  at  the  state  level. 

Mr.  Herman  Grabow,  President  of  the  California  Dairymen's  Inc., 
in  his  presentation  to  the  Committee  made  the  following  observations : 

1.  Only  one  inspection  service  covers  a  given  area,  preferably  one 
or  more  counties,  and  provided  an  improved  inspection  service  is  avail- 
able, that  the  "home  county"  should  be  given  preference. 

2.  Local  approved  milk  inspection  service  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Service. 

3.  The  cost  of  all  inspection  services  performed  in  California  should 
come  out  of  the  General  Fund. 

Dr.  James  C.  Malcolm,  Health  Officer  of  Alameda  County,  in  his 
presentation  to  the  Committee,  indicated  that  he  concurred  in  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  advanced  by  Dr.  Turner;  however, 
he  would  go  a  little  further.  Specifically,  he  recommended : 

1.  All  full-time  County  Health  Departments  maintain  an  approved 
milk  inspection  service  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  all  milk  premises 
within  their  jurisdiction. 
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To  accomplish  this,  Dr.  Malcohn  siiogested  that  milk  inspection  serv- 
ice be  made  a  requirement  or  standard  for  a  local  department  to  qualify 
for  the  State  Public  Health  subsidy. 

2.  No  local  health  department  should  inspect  milk  premises  outside 
the  boundaries  of  its  jurisdiction. 

3.  In  counties  where  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  presently 
inspects,  it  is  recommended  that  the  State  Department  of  Health  sani- 
tarians already  in  these  counties  be  trained  and  qualified  to  inspect 
these  dairies. 

4.  If  there  is  to  be  an  inspection  fee,  fee  should  be  uniform  and  as- 
sessed at  the  processing  level. 

5.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  do  what  "it  largely  does 
not  and  that  is  supervise  and  administer  the  milk  inspection  services 
that  are  carried  out  by  local  departments  throughout  the  state.  .  .  ." 

6.  All  public  health  inspection  type  of  service  should  be  carried  out 
at  the  local  level  because  it  is  more  elBcient. 

Mr.  Russell  Richards  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in 
his  presentation  to  the  Committee,  made  the  following  comments : 

1.  Three  factors  in  the  milk  inspection  program  are  of  concern  to 
the  producer.  These  are : 

a.  Varying  standards  producers  are  required  to  meet. 

b.  Multiple  inspection  within  a  geographical  area. 

c.  Lack  of  uniformitj'  in  fees. 

2.  Legislation  passed  in  the  field  of  milk  inspection  during  1959 
(A.B.  35  and  S.B.  994)  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  however,  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

3.  Since  milk  inspection  is  "more  and  more  a  matter  of  public  pol- 
icy and  is  in  the  public  interest"  monies  for  these  functions  should 
come  from  the  State  General  Fund. 

4.  General  administration  of  milk  inspection  should  remain  with 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

5.  All  agencies  and  organizations  working  on  the  problems  associated 
with  milk  inspection  are  in  general  agreement  regarding  the  desired 
goals  and  means  to  achieve  these  goals,  however,  many  details  have  yet 
to  be  ironed  out. 

Following  Mr.  Richards'  presentation,  the  Committee  secretary  was 
instructed  to  undertake  a  survey  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
in  an  etfort  to  ascertain  who  bears  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  inspec- 
tion service  for  market  milk.  The  information  contained  in  such  a  sur- 
vey would  be  particularly  germane  to  the  Committee's  study  of  the 
problem  in  view  of  the  proposal  made  to  have  inspection  costs  made  a 
State  General  Fund  expenditure.  This  survey  was  made,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended,  marked  Attachment  1. 

Mr.  Josepli  F.  Branco,  President  of  the  Western  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, was  also  present  and  testified.  In  his  presentation,  Mr.  Branco 
pointed  out  that  since  1956  his  Association  had  been  tr^dng  to  eliminate 
the  duplication  and  confusion  which  exists  in  the  State  of  California 
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in  the  field  of  milk  inspection.  Mr.  Branco,  as  many  who  had  previously 
testified,  said  that  his  organization  felt  that  inspection  of  all  milk  and 
milk  products,  market  milk  and  manufacturing  milk  dairies  and  daiiy 
plants,  is  a  function  performed  in  the  public  interest,  and  therefore,  its 
cost  should  be  jointly  assumed  by  the  State.  Mr.  Branco  also  submitted 
the  following  methods  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  organization,  in- 
spection service  could  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost : 

1.  All  inspection,  as  at  present,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Inspection  Costs : 

(a)  The  plants  bear  the  costs  of  providing  sampling,  analyzing 
and  recording  results  with  the  Department : 

(1)  The  plant  laboratory  technicians  be  licensed  by  the  State 
of  California. 

(2)  That  the   State   Inspector  be   requested   to   take   check 
samples. 

(3)  That  the  dairies  be  licensed  and  scored  by  the  State  In- 
spector. 

(b)  The  State  will  assume  costs  for  policing  and  enforcing  laws  in 
dairies  and  plants. 

3.  Dairy  plants  without  facilities  for  sampling  and  recording,  make 
arrangements  with  the  Department  at  the  cost  of  the  plants. 

4.  Costs  of  inspection  of  processed  products  on  the  consumer  level 
should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Department. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Branco  emphasized  that  it  was  the  position  of  his  organization  that  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  should  assume  the  entire  program  of 
milk  inspection  with  no  i:)artieipation  by  local  health  agencies  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Robert  Beckus,  Manager  of  the  Dairy  Institute  of  California,  in 
his  brief  remarks  to  the  Committee  urged,  as  had  several  previous  wit- 
nesses, the  creation  of  a  special  subcommittee  on  milk  inspection  fees 
and  practices  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
study  with  an  advisory  committee  those  problems  recited  in  the  text  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Martin  H.  Blank,  also  representing  the  Dairj^  Institute,  in  his 
testimony,  briefly  summarized  a  rather  lengthy  written  statement  which 
outlined  in  some  detail  the  position  of  the  Dairy  Institute  as  it  relates 
to  milk  inspection.  Mr.  Blank  pointed  out  that  in  Southern  California 
market  milk  inspection  is  paid  for  out  of  general  tax  funds,  and  that 
the  total  amounted  to  approximately  $375,000  a  year.  In  the  counties  of 
Orange,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  Imperial  and  Ven- 
tura, this  came  about  in  Mr.  Blank's  opinion,  simply  because  health 
officers  recognized  milk  inspection  as  being  in  the  interest  of  health, 
particularly  for  the  public. 

In  commenting  on  Section  501(b)  of  the  Agriculture  Code,  which 
Section  prohibits  health  agencies  from  charging  a  producer  for  inspec- 
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tion  service  where  such  work  is  done  by  an  approved  inspection  agency, 
Mr.  Blank  said : 

"Under  the  present  wording  of  the  Code,  health  agencies  are 
prohibited  from  charging  a  producer  for  inspection  service  where 
such  work  is  done  by  an  approved  inspection  agency  such  as  a  city 
or  a  county.  Oddly  enough,  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  State 
itself,  the  producer  may  be  charged  for  the  inspection  of  his  dairy. 
Since  the  vast  cost  of  inspection  is  incurred  in  inspecting  the 
dairies  some  distributors  and  plants  feel  the  present  prohibition 
against  the  assessment  of  charges  against  the  dairies  for  their  in- 
spection is  grossly  unfair.  We  might  add  that  our  own  attorneys 
have  submitted  to  us  a  lengthy  written  opinion  that  this  prohibi- 
tion in  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  However,  since  the  subject  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  Legislature  for  a  number  of  years, 
distributors  have  been  hoping  the  situation  would  be  corrected  and 
would   eliminate   the   necessity  of  bringing  the  issue  to   a  head 
through  court  procedure. 
Mr.  Blank  also  expressed  concern  regarding  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  authority  granted  by  A.B.  35  of  the 
1959  Kegular  Session.  In  his  written  statement  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, he  pointed  out  that  it  is  "apparently  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  designate  to  do  this  inspecting  work  wherever 
that  county  has  an  approved  agency."  According  to  Mr.  Blank  this 
presents  "a  situation  where  we  may  have  county  inspection  agencies, 
and  whether  that  is  going  to  create  efficiency  or  not,  we  feel  that  as  the 
Code  is  written  wherein  any  county  can  come  in  and  set  up  an  agency 
to  handle  it,  it  would  then  get  the  approval  from  the  State  with  no 
limitations  on  how  much  they  can  spend  for  this,  and  that  distributors 
and  possibly  producers  are  in  a  very  vulnerable  spot  on  this  thing." 
The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  statement  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Blank  relative  to  the  position  of  the  Dairy  Institute. 
This  is  being  quoted  as  time  did  not  permit  Mr.  Blank  to  elaborate 
more  fully. 

"It  is  fundamental  in  our  thinking  to  recognize  milk  inspection  for 
what  it  is — public  health  protection.  As  such,  it  should  be  provided 
for  from  general  tax  funds  whether  they  be  from  the  State,  counties 
or  cities.  There  is  no  justification  whatsoever  to  single  out  the  milk 
industry  for  special  assessments  in  addition  to  its  regular  taxes  for 
work  that  is  being  done  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  within  an 
area  or  within  the  State  as  a  whole.  We,  therefore,  propose  two 
approaches  which  might  be  taken.  One,  the  State  will  provide  the 
money  for  inspection  from  the  general  tax  funds,  and  will  designate 
and  contract  with  municipal  or  county  agencies  to  carry  on  the  inspec- 
tion in  certain  areas  while  doing  the  work  itself  in  other  sections.  The 
determining  factor  as  to  the  agency  to  do  the  work  would  be  based 
on  where  most  of  the  milk  involved  was  consumed,  and  whether  or  not 
the  agency  to  be  designated  was  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  most  efficient  and  least  costly  manner  to  the  taxpayer. 

"A  second  approach  would  be  that  the  work  would  be  done  by  the 
State  except  in  those  instances  where  cities  or  counties  felt  their  own 
citizens  wanted  more  surveillance  by  their  own  health  officials  and 
were  willing  to  provide  their  own  tax  dollars  for  such.  For  instance, 
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if  our  Southern  California  cities  and  counties  wanted  to  continue 
their  inspection  work  in  their  local  areas,  and  for  which  they  are 
currently  using  their  own  general  tax  funds,  such  areas  might  be 
designated  to  them  on  the  same  basis.  Obviously,  in  view  of  budgetary 
procedures  of  the  State,  it  would  be  necessary  for  city  or  county  agen- 
cies to  provide  the  State  with  ample  notice  if  they  wish  to  be  designated 
as  an  inspection  agency,  or  want  to  have  the  inspection  work  revert 
back  to  the  State. 

"In  either  of  the  procedures  previously  described  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  is  paramount.  Should  the  milk  industry  desire  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  health  agencies  to  take  on 
additional  quality  control  work,  this  could  be  easily  coordinated  with 
the  normal  and  regulatory  activities  of  the  personnel.  A  proper  basis 
of  levying  charges  for  such  work  could  be  established  for  those  who 
wish  the  additional  quality  control  program. ' ' 

Mr.  James  G.  Van  Maren,  Assistant  Manager  of  the  California  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  in  his  presentation  to  the  Committee  made  the 
following  observations : 

1.  Ilis  Association  supports  the  principles  embodied  in  A.B.  35  of 
the  1959  Regular  Session,  and  would  not  like  to  see  the  authority 
granted  by  this  law  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
eliminated  or  diminished. 

2.  Only  one  milk  inspection  service  should  operate  within  the  bound- 
aries of  each  city  or  county,  and  that  the  Director  of  Agriculture 
should  be  responsible  for  the  overall  administration  of  the  milk  inspec- 
tion program. 

3.  His  Association  is  not  opposed  to  permitting  the  county  or  city 
to  contract  for  inspection  services  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  any  other  inspection  service  that  is  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  The  cost  of  dairy  inspection  should  be  paid  for  by  the  general 
public  and  not  by  milk  producers. 

The  last  witness  to  testify  at  the  meeting  on  September  7,  1960, 
was  Mr.  Fred  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  California  Creamery  Operators' 
Association.  In  his  presentation,  Mr.  Abbott  emphasized  that  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  milk  inspection  have  arisen  because  the  pattern  of  milk 
distribution  is  quite  unlike  the  pattern  that  existed  when  local  milk 
inspection  ordinances  were  first  being  adopted  in  the  State.  In  his 
statement  filed  with  the  Committee,  Mr.  Abbott  said : 

"We  believe  the  inspection  of  all  milk,  market  milk  dairies  and 
dairy  plants,  is  a  function  performed  in  the  public  interest  and,  there- 
fore, its  cost  should  be  jointly  assumed  by  the  State. 

We  also  believe  this  could  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  All  inspection,  as  at  present,  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Inspection  costs  of  all  processors  at  plant  level  could  be  divided 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  industry  bear  the  cost  of  providing  for  sampling  and  anal- 
yses and  recording  results  as  required  by  the  Department. 
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(b)  The  State  would  assume  the  costs  for  policing  and  enforcement 
for  dairies  and  plants. 

3.  Dairy  plants  without  facilities  for  carrying  out  sampling,  analyses 
and  recording  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Department  for  compli- 
ance, at  the  plant's  expense. 

4.  Costs  of  inspection  of  the  products  at  the  consumer  level  should 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Department." 

Made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  relative 
to  Senate  Resolution  No.  63  were  two  letters.  The  first  letter  was  from 
Roy  0.  Gilbert,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  County  of  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, in  his  letter,  indicated  that  the  position  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Health  Department  on  Dairy  and  Milk  Plant  Inspection  is  most  cor- 
rectly stated  by  the  recommendations  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

The  second  letter  was  from  George  M.  Uhl,  M.D.,  Health  Officer, 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Uhl  in  his  letter  concluded  as  follows : 

' '  The  generally  high  quality  of  milk  sanitation  in  California  has  been 
nationally  recognized.  One  important  feature  has  been  inspection  of 
dairy  farms,  insofar  as  practical,  by  the  jurisdiction  where  the  mUk 
is  processed.  Reported  overlapping,  duplication,  unequal  inspection 
or  unreasonable  charges  in  one  part  of  the  state  should  not  produce 
legislation  disrupting  long-standing,  exemplary  programs  of  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  remedy  is  not  new  legislation,  but  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  which  empower  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture to : 

1.  Assign  all  dairies  in  an  area  to  a  single  agency. 

2.  Require  uniformly  strict  enforcement  by  competent  inspectors. 

3.  Fix  reasonable  inspection  charges." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  Committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  motion  authorizing  its  Chairman  to  appoint  a  special  sub- 
committee on  milk  inspection  fees  and  practices  of  the  full  Committee 
to  work  with  representatives  of  agencies  and  organizations  concerned 
with  milk  inspection  in  a  continuing  effort  to  solve  the  many  problems 
recited  in  S.R.  No.  63. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE 
Appointed  to  serve  on  the  special  Subcommittee  were  the  following 
Senators:  Senator  Paul  L.  Byrne,  Chairman,  James  A.  Cobey,  Virgil 
0 'Sullivan,  Joseph  A.  Rattigan,  Waverly  Jack  Slattery,  "Walter  W. 
Stiern,  and  J.  Howard  Williams.  Senator  Byrne  also  asked  the  follow- 
ing individuals  to  serve  on  the  Industry  Committee  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Subcommittee :  John  Perez,  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Dr.  W.  Elwyn  Turner,  California  Conference  of  Local 
Health  Officers ;  Dr.  George  Ulil,  Health  Officer,  City  of  Los  Angeles ; 
O.  A.  Ghiggoile,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Service,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Martin  Blank,  Martin  H.  Blank  and  Associates;  James 
Conaghan,  Alameda  County  Milk  Dealers'  Association;  Joseph  Branco, 
Western  Dairymen's  Association;  George  De  Madeiros,  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association ;  and  Jim  Van  Maren,  California  Milk 
Producers'  Federation. 
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JOINT  MEETING  NOVEMBER  29,   1960  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SUBCOMMIHEE 

ON  MILK  INSPECTION  FEES  AND  PRACTICES 

AND  THE  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 

This  joint  meeting  was  of  the  informal  conference  type  designed  to 
more  fully  acquaint  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problems  associated  with  milk  inspection  and  to  consider 
possible  approaches  to  these  problems.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
organizations  and  agencies  that  have  been  studying  milk  inspection  in 
California  were  in  general  agreement  regarding  problems  which  were 
in  need  of  solution.  Basically,  the  problems  consisted  of  the  following : 

1.  The  matter  of  duplication  and/or  overlapping  of  inspection. 

2.  The  extension  of  inspection  service  beyond  original  jurisdictions. 

3.  The  inequities,  duplications  and  inconsistencies  associated  with  the 
funding  of  milk  inspection  services. 

4.  At  one  time  during  the  course  of  study  by  these  various  groups, 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  standards  was  a  problem,  but  that  was  solved 
by  legislation  passed  at  the  1959  Session  of  the  Legislature  (Senate  Bill 
994,  Byrne).  It  was  generally  recognized  that  if  these  problems  can  be 
solved,  the  following  objectives  would  be  attained. 

1.  The  development  of  a  milk  inspection  system  in  California  which 
would  afford  complete  protection  to  consumers  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

2.  A  program  that  will  operate  with  the  maximum  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

According  to  Mr.  Russell  Richards  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  who  acted  as  principal  spokesman  for  the  Industry  Com- 
mittee, if  these  problems  are  to  be  solved  and  the  objectives  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  necessary  to  recognize  in  principle  that  milk  inspec- 
tion per  se  is  primarily  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  and  secondly, 
a  service  to  the  Industry.  If  this  principle  is  recognized,  it  forms  a 
sound  basis  for  another  recommendation,  namely,  that  the  cost  of  milk 
inspection  should  be  a  State  General  Fund  expenditure.  According  to 
Mr.  Richards,  if  the  costs  of  inspection  are  paid  for  in  one  manner  only 
and  from  one  single  source,  it  would  eliminate  many  of  the  problems 
associated  with  fees. 

The  third  area  of  agreement  and/or  recommendation  agreed  upon  by 
local  health  officers  and  industry  representatives  according  to  Mr. 
Richards  is  that  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  milk 
inspection  program  should  rest  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Richards  emphasized  that  the  administrative 
function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  defined  to  include 
setting  of  the  standards;  supervision  of  the  inspection  program;  the 
training  of  personnel;  technical  advice  and  consultation;  designating 
and  approving  local  inspection  agencies ;  provisions  for  financing,  which 
would  be  a  new  field  for  them ;  and  lastly,  the  providing  of  the  direct 
inspection  services  in  those  areas  of  the  State  where  it  is  uneconomical 
or  inefficient  to  have  local  inspection  systems. 

Mr.  Larry  Maes,  representing  the  Bay  Area  Milk  Distributors,  in 
commenting  on  the  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Richards  said  that 
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he  felt  this  was  a  sound  approach  for  both  producers  and  distributors. 
He  emphasized  that  in  the  development  of  any  new  program,  particu- 
larly in  the  creation  of  inspection  areas,  the  primary  consideration 
should  be  efficiency  and  economy.  He  also  added  that  his  Association 
had  taken  the  position  that  local  inspection  is  desirable. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  questioning  Dr.  Uhl,  Health  Officer 
for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  also  Mr.  J.  M.  Covert,  Chief  Health 
Inspector  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  relative  to  the  Los  Angeles  city 
inspection  system — in  view  of  the  fact  that  600,000  gallons  of  milk  come 
into  Los  Angeles  daily  from  many  counties,  including  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside,  Orange,  Madera,  Merced  and  Ventura.  Milk  also  comes  from 
Tulare  and  Kings  County  into  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  City  is  an 
approved  milk  inspection  service  inspecting  milk  from  the  counties 
previously  mentioned  for  use  in  Los  Angeles  City.  However,  some  of 
the  milk  is  transhipped  for  use  in  counties  other  than  Los  Angeles, 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Los  Angeles  operates  as  the  only  approved 
milk  inspection  service  in  Tulare  and  Kings  County  inspecting  not 
only  milk  which  is  being  produced  and  delivered  to  Los  Angeles,  but 
also  the  milk  which  is  produced  and  sold  locally.  This  is  done  as  a 
service  under  contract  to  the  two  counties  concerned  and  eliminates 
possibility  of  duplication  as  Los  Angeles  City  is  the  only  inspection 
agency  operating  in  those  two  counties.  Milk  which  is  produced  and 
shipped  to  Los  Angeles  is  paid  for  by  the  agencies  distributing  it.  The 
inspection  of  that  milk  which  is  produced  and  sold  locally  is  paid  for 
by  Kings  and  Tulare  Counties  under  contract. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  in  Los  Angeles  County,  the  cost  of 
inspection,  except  for  very  minor  permit  fee,  is  borne  out  of  the  city 
general  tax  fund.  In  areas  outside  of  the  county,  the  service  is  a  charge 
against  the  distributor. 

Further  questioning  developed  the  fact  that  in  those  parts  of  Los 
Angeles  County  outside  of  Los  Angeles  incorporated  city  limits,  in- 
spection is  by  designation  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  divided  ap- 
proximately equal  between  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  no  overlapping  of  inspection  exists.  The  cost  of  milk 
inspection  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  a  Gen- 
eral Fund  expenditure  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Beckus  of  the  Dairy  Institute,  in  response  to  a  committee  mem- 
ber's question  as  to  why  there  were  in  several  counties  state  inspectors 
inspecting  Grade  B  producers,  and  other  agencies  inspecting  Grade  A 
producers,  said  that  it  was  the  hope  of  all  interested  in  the  problem 
that  the  Committee  study  would  also  include  the  inspection  of  Grade  B 
producers. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  Committee  relative  to 
the  justification  in  asking  that  milk  inspection  costs  be  made  a  General 
Fund  expenditure  of  the  State,  it  was  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
$895,740  was  budgeted  for  the  Bureau  of  Meat  Inspection  in  1960-61, 
and  $424,422  for  the  Bureau  of  Poultry  Inspection  in  1960-61,  both 
General  Fund  functions.  Proposed  for  adoption  in  the  1961-62  budget 
are  the  following :  Bureau  of  Meat  Inspection — $1,046,504  and  Bureau 
of  Poultry  Inspection— $433,246. 
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COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Under  date  of  November  2,  1960,  Senator  Byrne  asked  the  office  of 
the  Legislative  Analyst  to  provide  the  Committee  with  a  statement 
of  the  cost  (1959)  of  the  inspection  projiram  for  both  market  and 
mannfacturing  milk  as  now  administered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  thirty-f onr  local  approved  milk  inspection  services. 
Mr.  Post,  in  responding  to  Senator  Byrne's  request,  submitted  the 
following  cost  figures : 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspection  Services $202,500 

Inspection  of  34  Local  Approved  Milk  Inspection  Services 1,089,054 

Total    $1,291,554 

In  commenting  on  the  $202,500  expended  by  the  State  for  inspection 
services,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Post  that  $80,000  of  this  amount 
is  expended  for  market  milk  inspection  in  those  areas  of  the  state 
where  approved  milk  inspection  services  have  not  been  established 
by  local  agencies.  The  $80,000  comes  from  fees  charged  equally  to 
producers  and  distributors  for  this  service.  The  balance  of  $122,500 
is  paid  by  processors  of  manufacturing  milk  products,  who  pay  into 
the  trust  fund  created  by  agreement  between  the  Department  and 
industry. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  of  the  $1,089,054  expended  by  the  thirty- 
four  local  approved  inspection  services,  $537,450  is  financed  through 
the  collection  of  market  milk  inspection  fees. 

In  commenting  on  a  question  raised  as  to  whether  the  industry  was 
simply  trjdng  to  change  the  fund  raising  method  and  leave  everythiug 
else  in  status  quo,  Mr.  Larry  Maes  said,  "This  is  not  what  we  have  in 
mind  as  distributors.  We  don't  think  it  would  accomplish  very  much 
to  merely  change  the  fund  raising  method.  But  we  would  like  to  stress 
the  proposal  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  its  authority 
sufficiently  broadened  so  that  it  could  energetically  reassign  and 
redesignate  and  create  efficient  local  inspection  units.  And  if  they  didn  't 
meet  reasonable  standards  of  efficiency,  they  wouldn't  be  allowed  to 
operate  as  local  milk  inspection  units  but  would  be  replaced  by  State 
units." 

Committee  questioning  of  several  of  the  witnesses  developed  the 
fact  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  program 
could  conceivably  be  in  excess  of  the  figure  developed  by  Mr.  Post. 
However,  once  the  program  was  established,  duplication  eliminated 
and  other  economies  effected,  the  total  cost  of  the  program  should  be 
considerably  less  than  the  existing  figure. 

HOW  CAN  ECONOMY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED? 

Mendocino  County  was  cited  as  one  area  where  economy  could  be 
effected.  Mendocino  County  does  not  maintain  an  approved  milk  inspec- 
tion service.  Local  producers  asked  the  State  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  inspection  service.  In  the  southern  part  of  Mendocino  County  there 
are  a  number  of  diaries  shipping  milk  into  San  Francisco.  Those 
dairies  have  been  assigned  to  be  inspected  by  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  Health  Department,  because  the  State,  under  existing 
law,  cannot  inspect  any  milk  going  into  an  approved  milk  inspection 
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service,  because  the  State's  function  is  self-supporting  and  a  fee 
cannot  be  charged.  As  a  result,  San  Francisco  jumps  over  the  northern 
portion  of  Sonoma  County  into  Mendocino  and  Lake  Counties  to  in- 
spect a  few  dairies  which  could  very  well  be  inspected  by  the  State, 
as  the  State  is  in  the  area.  This  is  just  one  very  concrete  example  of 
where  an  economy  can  be  effected. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  testimony  presented  that  many  of  the 
counties,  particularly  in  northern  California,  are  not  interested  in 
maintaining  their  own  approved  milk  inspection  service  to  inspect 
milk  which  is  not  consumed  locally.  It  is  the  thinking  in  these  counties 
that  the  county  or  city  receiving  the  milk  should  provide  this  service. 
This  has  resulted  in  two  or  in  some  cases  three  separate  milk  inspection 
jurisdictions  functioning  in  one  geographical  area. 

San  Bernardino  County  was  cited  as  another  example  where  greater 
efficiency  could  be  obtained.  Here  the  County  maintains  a  milk  inspec- 
tion service  within  the  county  inspecting  most  of  their  milk  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  is  inspected  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
County  of  San  Bernardino  does  not  charge  a  fee.  It  is  a  County  Gen- 
eral Fund  expenditure.  It  would  be  more  efficient  for  San  Bernardino 
County  to  inspect  all  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  County,  however, 
this  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  County.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Turner,  if  the  fee  system  were  uniform,  statewide, 
and  came  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  State,  and  was  asessed  equally 
throughout  the  State,  the  cost  of  the  milk  inspection  program  would  not 
be  an  issue.  LTntil  the  fee  system  is  made  uniform,  these  situations  will 
continue  to  arise  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  improve  and  make 
more  efficient  a  local  approved  milk  inspection  service. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DUPLICATION  OF  INSPECTION 

The  following  counties  are  mentioned  as  just  a  few  in  which  dupli- 
cation of  inspection  exists : 

Solano  County In  Solano  County,  Sacramento  County,  Solano  County 

and  the  State  inspect. 

Contra  Costa  County In  Contra  Costa  County  the  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

does  all  inspection  with  the  exception  of  eight  dairies 
which  are  inspected  by  Alameda  County. 

Stanislaus   County Here  San  Francisco,  the  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  and 

Stanislaus  County  itself  inspects. 

Merced  County Here  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  all  inspect. 

Tehama  County In  Tehama  County,  Butte  County  inspects  two  farms 

and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  inspects 
four  farms  and  one  plant. 

Butte  County  was  cited  as  a  classic  example  of  inequities  under  the 
present  system.  Butte  County  inspects  two  dairies  in  Tehama  County. 
The  cost  of  this  inspection  is  paid  for  by  Butte  County  taxpayers  from 
the  County  General  Fund. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  where  these  various  agencies  are  all 
inspecting  within  the  particular  county  mentioned,  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, inspecting  the  same  plants  or  dairy  farms.  So  in  this  sense,  this 
is  not  duplication  of  an  inspection  service. 
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Cited  as  one  example  of  a  ease  of  actual  duplication  of  fees  was  the 
instance  in  Lake  County  in  which  processed  milk  is  shipped  back  into 
a  county  from  an  area  where  it  had  been  previously  inspected.  In  this 
case  the  distributor  pays  the  fee  for  the  initial  inspection  by  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  and  Avhen  the  milk  is  shipped  back  into  an  area  in 
which  only  the  State  Department  of  Acrriculture  operates  an  established 
milk  inspection  program,  there  are  additional  charges  by  the  State  for 
the  cost  of  collecting  samples  and  laboratory  analysis. 

It  was  further  mentioned  that  many  jurisdictions  which  have  previ- 
ously supported  inspection  service  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  city 
or  county  are  now  levying  fees  for  this  service.  This  has  caused  some 
degree  of  consternation  in  instances  where  a  fee  charging  jurisdiction 
moves  into  an  area  in  which  a  no-fee  inspection  service  has  been 
operating. 

Questioning  of  one  witness  brought  out  the  fact  that  fees  charged  by 
the  State  are  in  many  instances  higher  than  those  charged  by  another 
jurisdiction  because  the  State  in  those  counties  in  which  it  is  operating 
is  actually  inspecting  fewer  dairies  and  these  dairies  are  in  many  in- 
stances farther  apart. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  several  of  the  counties  where  employees  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  are  inspecting  only  a  very  few 
plants  and  farms,  as  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony,  these  same 
employees  operate  in  several  counties  and  perform  other  functions.  For 
example,  it  was  noted  in  the  County  of  Lake,  the  State  inspects  one 
farm  and  one  plant.  However,  in  this  case,  the  employee  involved  in- 
spects in  five  other  counties.  In  Sonoma  County,  for  example,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  State  employee  also  functions  as  a  specialist  in  milk 
and  milk  products.  He  inspects  the  manufacturing  plant,  supervises 
the  fluid  milk  and  cream  testing  program,  the  ice  cream  program,  the 
butter  grading  program,  in  effect,  all  activities  exclusive  of  market  milk. 

Questioning  of  Mr.  Ghiggoile  brought  out  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  State  does  not  have  authority,  by  contract,  to  assign  its  inspec- 
tion function  to  other  inspection  agencies.  Mr.  Ghiggoile  did  say  that 
in  his  opinion  if  the  law  was  amended  giving  the  State  this  authority 
savings  could  be  accomplished,  particularly  in  those  fringe  areas  where 
the  State  was  inspecting  only  a  few  farms  and  plants,  and  the  service 
of  another  inspecting  agency  was  available. 

Mr.  James  Van  Maren,  Assistant  Manager  of  the  California  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  in  his  presentation  to  the  Committee  concurred 
in  the  position  taken  by  previous  witnesses,  and  has  previously  been 
suggested,  said,  ''We  feel  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  efficiency  in  both  administration  and  economy  if  the  State  could  take 
over  the  inspection  of  manufacturing  milk  dairies,  along  with  market 
milk  dairies,  and  reduce  the  complication  of  having  two  or  three  men 
in  the  same  general  area." 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ACTION 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  Senator  Byrne  urged  the  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  to  continue  its  deliberation  and  to  proceed  with 
the  drafting  of  legislation  embodying  the  recommendations  advanced  to 
date  for  consideration  by  the  full  Committee  prior  to  introduction  in 
bill  form  at  the  1961  session  of  the  Legislature. 
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attachment  1 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 

October  18,  1960 
Honorable  Paul  L.  Byrne,  Chairman 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 
409  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Senator  Byrne  :  You  will  recall  that  at  a  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mittee held  in  Sacramento  on  September  7,  1960,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  initiate  a  survey  in  an  effort  to  determine  just 
Avhat  services  were  provided  by  the  various  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  milk  sanitation  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
services  were  financed. 

The  information  relative  to  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
milk  sanitation  was  taken  in  part  from  a  report  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
February  of  1959. 

The  information  relative  to  the  various  states  was  compiled  from  a 
questionnaire  mailed  to  appropriate  agencies  in  the  several  states. 

The  information  received  from  the  questionnaire  does  not  lend  itself 
to  more  than  a  very  limited  tabulation.  For  this  reason  the  data  is  listed 
by  states  responding. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  report  vnll  prove  of  value  to  the  Committee 
and  to  the  various  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  this 
rather  complex  matter  of  milk  inspection  fees  and  practices. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  K.  Huff 

i.    statutory  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 

A.  Regulation  of  interstate  commerce  in  milk  and  dairy  products.  (The 
federal  government  has  not  chosen  to  date  to  exercise  this  authority 
with  regard  to  fluid  market  milk  supplies,  since  it  has  been  believed 
that  sanitary  control  can  best  be  achieved  through  State  and  local 
supervision.) 

B.  Regulation  of  foreign  commerce  in  milk  and  dairy  products. 

C.  Provision  of  advisory  services  and  technical  assistance  to  states, 
municipalities,  and  industry  in  support  of  effective  state  and  local 
milk  sanitation  programs. 

D.  Grading  of  manufactured  dairy  products.   (Voluntary  programs.) 

E.  Price  control — Federal  milk  marketing  laws  and  orders. 

II.      FEDERAL   AGENCIES    INVOLVED 

A.  Public  Health  Service,  US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

1.  Primary  responsibility  of  the  PHS  in  the  sanitary  control  of 
milk  is  to  assist  states  and  municipalities  in  the  prevention  of 
milk-borne  disease.  This  function  is  authorized  by  the  "Public 
Health  Service  Act,"  and  PHS  responsibility  is  carried  out 
through  conduct  of  the  following  activities: 
a.  Development  of  model  ordinances,  codes  and  manuals  recom- 
mended for  state  and  local  adoption. 
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b.  Conduct  of  research  and  investigations. 

c.  Participation  with  states  and  industry  in  the  conduct  of  volun- 
tary programs  for  certification  of  interstate  milk  shippers. 

d.  Conduct  of  training  programs  for  state  personnel. 

e.  Cooperation  with  national  health  and  industry  groups  in  the 
development  of  uniform  standards  for  sanitary  design  and 
construction  of  milk  equipment. 

f.  Provision  of  technical  services  to  states  and  industry  in  the 
application  and  administration  of  effective  milk  protection 
measures. 

2.  Statutory  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  interstate  quar- 
antine regulations  with  respect  to  the  sanitary  control  of  milk 
and  milk  products  served  on  interstate  carriers  such  as  trains, 
buses,  ships  and  airplanes. 

3.  In  1924,  the  Public  Health  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Alabama  promulgated  an  ordinance  and  code,  which  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  introduced  to  states  and  local  governmental 
bodies,  as  a  uniform  set  of  standards  that  would  tend  to  allevi- 
ate the  confusion  of  the  dairymen,  the  milk  plant  operator,  and 
the  consuming  public.  This  ordinance  and  code  set  forth  sanitary 
standards,  as  well  as  defining  certain  milk  and  milk  products, 
which  had  public  health  significance  in  the  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases.  At  the  present  time  the  milk  ordinance  and  code 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Public  Health  Service  serves 
as  a  basis  for  regulations  in  36  states,  and  has  been  voluntarily 
adopted  by  over  1,900  counties  and  municipalities  through  the 
United  States. 

B.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

1.  The  FDA  enforces  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
which  Act  regulates  the  wholesomeness  and  labeling  of  food 
imported,  shipped,  or  offered  for  sale  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  includes  the  establishment  of  standards  of  identity  for  cer- 
tain foods  including  dairy  products,  inspection  of  food  process- 
ing plants  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  seizure  and  impound- 
ment of  misbranded,  adulterated  and  unwholesome  products,  and 
initiation  of  punitive  action  against  violators. 

2.  FDA  also  conducts  research  and  develops  necessary  methods  to 
meet  problems  in  the  application  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

3.  The  FDA  is  also  charged  with  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
the  "Federal  Import  Milk  Act,"  and  the  "Filled  Milk  Act," 
and  ' '  Food  Additives  Act. ' ' 

C.  US  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1.  USDA  is  authorized,  as  a  service  to  the  agricultural  industry, 
to  grade  manufactured  milk  products,  including  butter,  cheese, 
and  dry  milks.  This  is  accomplished  through  voluntary  grading 
programs. 

2.  USDA  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  plant  and 
animal  diseases,  including  the  interstate  spread  of  such  diseases. 
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This  includes  the  eradiction  of  brucellosis  and  tuberculosis  in 
dairy  cattle. 

3.  The  USDA  is  also  responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  "Federal 
Insecticide,  Funp:icide  and  Rodenticide  Act." 

4.  USDA  administers  federal  milk  marketing  orders. 

III.      STATUTORY   RESPONSIBILITY   OF   STATE    GOVERNMENTS 

A.  The  states  have  the  basic  responsibility  for  regulating  the  sanitary 
control  of  milk  and  dairy  products  moving  intra-state. 

B.  Within  the  several  states  the  manner  of  enforcement  of  sanitary 
control  of  milk  varies  as  follows : 

1.  Statewide  enforcement  of  state  laws  or  regulations. 

2.  Delegation  of  enforcement  of  state  law  to  local  health  agencies 
in  those  jurisdictions  having  full-time  local  health  units. 

3.  State  enforcement  in  jurisdictions  without  local  health  agencies. 

4.  Legislative  authorization  to  local  jurisdictions  to  adopt  local 
ordinances  consistent  with  state  law.  In  situations  of  this  nature 
state  enforcement  is  quite  limited  and  normally  the  state  Health 
Department  functions  primarily  in  a  consultive  capacity. 

C.  Administrative  organizations  conducting  inspection  programs. 

1.  In  many  states  the  State  Department  of  Health  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible. 

2.  In  many  other  states  the  inspection  is  solely  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3.  In  several  states  the  responsibility  is  divided  between  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  In  one  state,  Montana,  authority  is  vested  in  the  Livestock  Sani- 
tary Board. 

5.  In  several  states  the  inspection  program  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  local  health  units. 

Exhibit  1  lists  by  states  resjjonding  the  agency  or  agencies  respon- 
sible for  market  milk  inspection.  For  more  specific  information  relative 
to  milk  inspection  fees  and  practices  followed  by  the  states  responding, 
see  Exhibit  2.  Exhibit  3  is  a  limited  tabulation  by  states  of  data  rela- 
tive to  milk  inspection  fees  and  practices.  Also  appended,  marked  Ex- 
hibit 4,  is  a  copy  of  the  Committee's  cover  letter  and  questionnaire 
mailed  to  the  various  states.  Forty-four  states  responded  to  the  Com- 
mittee's questionnaire.  A  tabulation  of  information  received  from  the 
various  states  regarding  fees,  licenses  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  paid,  indicates  the  following: 

1.  Are  Fees  Levied? 

a.  In  24  states  no  fees  or  licenses  whatsoever  are  required  or  levied 
either  by  the  state  or  local  jurisdictions. 

b.  In  12  states  fees  and/or  licenses  are  establi.shed  only  at  the  local 
level. 

c.  In  6  states  fees  and/or  licenses  are  levied  or  required  at  both  the 
state  and  local  level. 

d.  In  2  states  the  only  requirement  is  a  state  annual  license  fee. 
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2.  How  Are  Fees  and/or  Licenses  Paid  When  Levied? 

a.  In  15  states  fees  are  paid  hy  the  distributor. 

b.  In  6  states  fees  are  paid  by  both  producers  and  distributors. 

e.  In  2  states  fees  are  paid  by  the  producer. 

d.  In  1  state  the  distributor  is  charged  a  fee  to  inspect  and  license 
pasteurization  plants. 

EXHIBIT   1 

Agencies  Responsible  for  Market  Milk  Inspection  within  the 
States  Various  States,  Reporting  Octoher,  lf)GO 

Alabama State  Health  Department 

Alaska Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Arizona Arizona  State  Department  of  Health 

Arkansas State  Board  of  Health  and  local  Health  Departments 

Colorado Colorado    State    Health    Department,    Colorado    Department   of 

Agriculture,  and  full-time  local  health  departments 

Connecticut Department  of  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Natural 

Resources 

Delaware State  Board  of  Health  and  Wilmington  City  Health  Dept. 

Florida The  Department  of  Agriculture,   in  cooperation   with   city  and 

county  officers 

Hawaii State  Department  of  Health 

Idaho Department  of  Health 

Illinois Illinois  Department  of  Health 

Indiana Local  city  or  county  health  departments 

Iowa Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 

Kansas City  and  county  health  departments,  and  the  Kansas  State 

Board  of  Agriculture 
Kentucky County  or  city/county  health  officers,  su]iervised  by  the  State 

Health  Department 

Louisiana I^ouisiana  State  Board  of  Health 

Maine Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 

Maryland Department  of  Health 

Massachusetts The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local  inspection 

services 

Michigan Department  of  Agriculture 

Minnesota The   State   Department   of  Agriculture,   Dairy   and   Food,   and 

local  health  departments  having  milk  ordinances 

Mississippi Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health 

Missouri Grade  A  supervision  is  under  local  county  or  city  ordinances 

Montana Montana  Livestock  Sanitary  Board 

Nebraska Department  of  Agriculture  and  cities  having  ordinances  and 

inspection  services 

Nevada State  Health  Department 

New  Jersey State  Dei)artmcnt  of  Health  and  local  health  departments 

New  Mexico State  Health  Department 

New  York State  Health  Department  and  local  health  departments 

North  Carolina Department  of  Agriculture  and  county  or  municipal  health  units 

of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Ohio State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local  health  departments 

Oklahoma State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Health  Department 

Oregon The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  3  city  milk  inspection 

services 
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Pennsylvania State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  city  or  county  depart- 
ments of  health  that  have  an  effective  profjram 

South  Carolina State  Board  of  Health 

South  Dakota State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local  health  departments 

Texas State  and  local  health  departments 

Utah State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local  health  departments 

Vermont Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture 

Virginia Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington Washington  State  Department  of  Health,  and  1?,  local  approved 

milk  inspection  agencies 

West  Virginia Local  health  departments  with  the  State  Department  of  Health 

acting  in  an  advisory  capacity 

Wisconsin State  Department  of  Agriculture 

Wyoming Wyoming  Department  of  Agriculture 

EXHIBIT  2 

SURVEY  BY  STATES  OF  MARKET  MILK  INSPECTION 
FEES  AND  METHODS 

ALABAMA 

In  Alabama  the  State  Health  Department  and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Industries  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspec- 
tion, "sanitation  and  composition,  respectively."  No  fees  are  levied  for 
market  milk  inspection. 

ALASKA 

In  Alaska  the  Division  of  Public  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  is  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  Here,  too,  no 
fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection  services.  The  following  observations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Amos  J.  Alter,  Chief,  Sanitation  and  Engineering, 
Division  of  Health,  in  commenting  on  the  Committee's  questionnaire: 

"1.  AYe  believe  the  principal  justification  for  government  sanitary 
inspection  of  milk  facilities  is  that  based  on  public  health  protection 
rather  than  economic  regulation. 

"2.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  such  services  should  be  borne  by 
the  state  or  government  jurisdiction,  encompassing  all  milk  producers. 

"3.  The  above  type  of  inspection  should  in  no  way  be  considered  to 
replace  or  obviate  the  need  for  completely  industrial  supported  quality 
control  programs.  The  state  or  local  government  supervision  should 
be  one  of  evaluation  and  double  cheek  rather  than  provision  of  the  basic 
service  for  industry." 

ARIZONA 

In  Arizona,  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Health  is  responsible 
for  inspection  of  market  milk.  No  fees  are  levied  for  market  milk  in- 
spection. 

ARKANSAS 

In  Arkansas  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  local  Health  Depart- 
ments are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  Only  two  large  city 
Health  Departments  levy  fees  for  milk  inspection  service.  In  these  cases 
the  producer  pays  one-half  of  the  fee  and  the  distributor  pays  the 
other  half. 

CALIFORNIA 

(See  Exhibit  4.) 
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COLORADO 

The  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public  Health  is  responsible  for 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
manufacturing,  processing,  transportation  and  sale  of  all  fluid  milk 
and  fluid  milk  products  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Colorado  Statutes,  a  local  health  department  organized  under  the 
county  or  district  health  law  may  adopt  similar  regulations  which  are 
no  less  stringent.  The  sanitary  control  of  fluid  milk  in  Colorado  is  a 
combination  of  both  State  Law  and  Local  Regulations  or  Ordinance. 
The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  inspects  for  quality  the  market 
milk  both  raw  for  pasteurization  and  the  finished  product  in  those 
areas  in  the  state  which  are  not  covered  by  full  time  local  health  depart- 
ments, at  present  some  43  counties,  and  in  the  balance  of  the  area,  or 
20  counties,  the  full  time  local  health  departments  have  assumed  this 
responsibility  under  delegation  from  the  State  Health  Department. 

Fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection  service.  According  to  Mr.  0.  J. 
Wiemann,  Chief,  Milk,  Food  and  Drug  Section,  Division  of  Sanitation, 
the  fee  structure  for  supporting  milk  activities  varies  in  Colorado. 
Some  communities  have  adopted  the  system  of  charging  a  producer  a 
$5  fee,  then  the  plant  license  in  addition  is  equal  to  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers from  which  he  is  buying  raw  milk  for  pasteurization  multiplied 
by  the  amount  of  the  fee.  Other  local  areas  depend  solely  upon  a  nomi- 
nal fee  which  varies  from  $5  to  $25  per  dairy.  The  City  and  County 
of  Denver  does  not  license  the  dairies  directly  but  charges  a  distribut- 
ing truck  fee.  In  all  instances  in  the  local  health  department  the  budget 
for  carrying  on  sanitary  inspection  of  market  milk  is  a  combination 
of  general  fund  money  plus  fee  money,  since  in  most  instances  the  fee 
is  deposited  in  the  general  fund  for  rebudgeting. 

The  State  budget  is  comprised  of  money  returned  by  $5  plant 
license  fee  which  at  the  present  time  does  not  exceed  $500  per  year 
total  plus  general  fund  money,  the  latter  being  the  main  source  of  funds 
for  this  activity. 

The  Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture  also  has  a  responsibility 
in  market  milk  inspection  in  that  it  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  sani- 
tary rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Health  Department  which  apply 
to  the  production  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  other  than  the 
production  of  fluid  milk  for  human  consumption.  The  fee  charged  in 
this  instance  is  also  $5  per  plant.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  program 
has  not  been  delegated  to  the  full  time  local  health  departments  in 
those  areas  where  those  agencies  exercise  jurisdiction. 

As  is  evident  from  the  material  presented,  the  fees  and  license 
charged  for  milk  inspection  services  are  not  uniform  throughout  the 
various  jurisdictions  or  agencies. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Colorado  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  Law  or  the  county  and  district  health  department  law  which 
permits  the  health  departments  to  establish  and  collect  fees.  This  is 
a  point  which  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  for  proposal 
to  amend  these  two  laws. 

Mr.  Wiemann  is  further  quoted  as  saying,  ' '  I  personally  feel  that  a 
general  combination  of  fee  money  levied  on  all  processors  within  the 
state  is  the  most  equitable  way  of  financing  milk  sanitation  services. 
The  processor  derives  a  considerable  benefit  from  these  inspection  serv- 
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icH's,  especially  in  the  certification  program  which  permits  his  milk  to 
move  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  and  across  state  lines,  the  cer- 
tification from  an  acceptable  program  being  accepted  by  the  inspecting 
agency  of  another  state  as  evidenced  by  a  satisfactory  inspection 
service. 

"I  shall  feel  that  general  fund  money  should  be  involved  in  milk 
control  budgets  since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide the  consuming  public  a  sanitary  and  safe  food  product.  I  have 
another  reason  for  placing  the  fee  on  the  processor  and  not  on  the 
producer,  since  production  facilities  are  shifting  rather  rapidly  and 
there  is  not  too  great  an  area  of  stability  in  this  field.  The  dairy  proc- 
essor has  reached  a  much  greater  stability. 

"My  personal  opinion  is  that  any  gallonage  fee  should  be  collected 
by  the  State  Milk  Control  Agency  and  redistributed  to  the  authorized 
local  inspection  agencies  on  a  schedule  determined  by  the  volume 
assigned  them  for  control  purposes.  This  would  allow  for  assignment 
of  jurisdictional  areas  and  would  provide  a  method  for  the  state  con- 
trol agency  to  avoid  duplication  of  inspection  and  in  milk  sheds  where 
production  for  several  jurisdictions  is  intermingled,  would  reduce  travel 
and  expense  in  obtaining  this  service.  The  state  agency  would  act  as 
the  clearing  house  and  coordinator  of  programs." 

CONNECTICUT 

In  Connecticut  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Conservation,  and  Natural  Kesources  is  responsible  for  market  milk 
inspection.  No  fees  are  levied  for  market  milk  inspection  services. 

DELAWARE 

In  Delaware  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Wilmington  City 
Health  Department  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees 
are  levied  for  milk  inspection  service. 

FLORIDA 

In  Florida  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
both  city  and  county  officers,  is  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection. 
According  to  Mr.  Alex  G.  Shaw,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Dairy 
Industry  for  the  State  of  Florida,  the  state  does  not  have  a  fee  system, 
and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Shaw  indicated  that  he  is  in  favor  of  both 
the  producer's  and  the  distributor's  paying  a  fee  to  cover  the  entire 
cost  of  inspection  and  laboratory  work  necessary  for  controlling  the 
industry.  Mr.  Shaw  further  indicated  that  his  department  expects  to 
introduce  such  a  bill  at  the  1961  Session  of  the  Florida  Legislature. 
Mr.  Shaw  also  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  the  Florida  Milk 
Commission  Press  Control  Organization  collects  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
gallon  from  producers  and  processors.  These  are  the  only  fees  paid  by 
producers  and  milk  processing  plants  in  the  State  of  Florida  at  the 
present  time. 

HAWAII 

In  Hawaii  the  State  Department  of  Health  is  responsible  for  market 
milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied  for  market  milk  inspection  services. 
However,  it  was  indicated  that  bio-assays  of  the  Vitamin  D  content  of 
Vitamin  D  milk  and  milk  products  will  be  made  when  required  by 
the  Board  in  a  laboratorj^  approved  by  the  Board  for  such  examina- 
tions and  at  no  cost  to  the  Board. 
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IDAHO 

In  Idaho  the  Department  of  Health  has  jurisdiction  over  all  fluid 
milk  sold  in  the  state.  Sanitarians  who  do  milk  enforcement  work  also 
work  in  other  areas  of  environmental  sanitation.  District  Health  De- 
partments are  financed  through  general  taxation.  These  funds  are  used 
for  the  total  health  program,  which  includes  milk  inspection  work. 

ILLINOIS 

In  this  state  the  inspection  of  market  milk  moving  intra-state  is 
administered  under  state  law  and  county  or  city  ordinances.  The  in- 
spection of  Grade  A  market  milk  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Health,  while  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of  manufacturing 
milk.  No  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection  services.  This  service  is 
supported  from  the  general  fund  of  both  the  state  and  cities  or  counties. 

INDIANA 

In  Indiana  local  enforcement  agencies,  usually  local  city  or  county 
Health  Departments,  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  Products,  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  most  instances  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection 
service  and  are  paid  by  the  distributor  through  the  general  fund  of 
the  county  or  city. 

IOWA 

In  Iowa  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  mar- 
ket milk  inspection.  The  inspection  of  market  milk  is  administered 
under  a  combination  of  state  law  and  city  or  county  ordinances.  No  fees 
are  charged  by  the  state ;  however,  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  do 
levy  a  fee  imposed  on  distributors  and/or  producers. 

KANSAS 

In  Kansas,  city  and  city-county  health  departments  and  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  contracting  with  city  commissions  perform 
milk  inspection  services. 

In  some  city  and  county  health  departments,  fees  are  levied.  In  some 
instances  they  are  paid  for  by  the  producer  and  in  other  instances  by 
the  distributor.  These  fees  are  not  uniform.  In  some  cases  the  expendi- 
tures for  inspection  services  are  paid  for  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
cities  or  counties.  When  more  than  one  agency  is  involved  other  than 
the  inspection  agency,  the  inspectors  get  their  expenses  paid,  plus 
mileage,  as  they  are  duplicating  inspection  already  accomplished. 

KENTUCKY 

In  Kentucky,  county  or  city-county  health  officers,  supervised  bj^ 
the  State  Health  Department,  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspec- 
tion. In  29  counties  no  fees  are  levied.  Three  counties  collect  a  flat  fee, 
and  six  counties  collect  a  fee  on  each  hundredweight.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  latter  six  counties  represent  two-thirds  of  the  total 
milk  processed.  Where  fees  are  levied  they  are  paid  for  by  the  dis- 
tributor. 

In  no  case  is  more  than  one  agency  involved  in  inspecting  market 
milk,  except  where  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperates 
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in  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  production  of  one  plant  which  sells 
milk  in  Virginia.  In  this  case  no  fee  is  charged. 

LOUISIANA 

In  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  is  responsible  for 
market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied. 

MAINE 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible 
for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection 
service.  This  is  a  General  Fund  expenditure. 

MARYLAND 

In  Maryland  the  Division  of  Food  Control  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  is  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied 
for  milk  inspection  services  performed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In  Massachusetts  a  dairj-  farm  shipping  milk  to  a  Massachusetts 
market  must  receive  a  certificate  of  inspection  from  the  Director  of  the 
Dairy  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the  milk  is  shipped. 
These  certificates  are  renewed  annually  after  an  inspection  of  the  dairy. 
Some  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  choose  to  make  the 
inspection  themselves.  When  they  make  this  inspection  their  reports  are 
filed  with  the  state.  When  a  city  or  town  does  not  inspect  for  themselves 
the  Division  of  Dairying  and  Animal  Husbandry  performs  that  func- 
tion. There  are  no  fees  charged  to  the  producer  either  by  the  state  or 
local  city  or  town. 

In  the  matter  of  pasteurization  plants  which  are  located  within  the 
state,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  local  city  or  town  to  inspect 
these  plants.  The  license  when  issued  will  "probabl.y"  cost  $25.  In  the 
matter  of  pasteurization  plants  located  outside  the  state,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Division  of  Dairying  and  Animal  Husbandry  to 
inspect  and  license  them.  The  fee  for  this  inspection  is  $10. 

MICHIGAN 

In  Michigan  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for 
for  market  milk  inspection.  However,  according  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Skiver  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture,  fees  are  levied  for  milk  in- 
spection services  by  local  health  departments.  These  fees  are  not  uni- 
form and,  according  to  Mr.  Skiver,  are  paid  for  by  the  distributor. 

MINNESOTA 

In  Minnesota  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dairies  and 
Food,  and  local  health  departments  are  responsible  for  market  milk 
inspection.  The  law  in  Minnesota  recognizes  citj^  supervision  for  milk 
supplies  and  city  ordinances  have  jurisdiction  over  milk  received  from 
other  jurisdictions. 

Fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection  services  and  are  paid  for  by  the 
distributor.  However,  Mr.  C.  II.  Ilolcombe,  Director,  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts Inspection,  pointed  out  that  where  no  fees  are  levied,  the  cost  is  in 
part  a  state  or  city  or  county  general  fund  expenditure.  Mr.  Holcombe 
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further  pointed  out  that  the  state  supervises  some  Grade  A  milk  sup- 
plies, the  cities  others.  Each  may  charge  inspection  fees  to  cover  that 
inspection  in  part,  but  no  supply  pays  inspection  fees  to  both  agencies. 
Each  inspection  agency  sets  its  own  fees.  These  fees  are  not  necessarily 
uniform. 

MISSISSIPPI 

In  Mississippi,  the  Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health  is  responsible 
for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection 
service.  This  is  a  general  fund  expenditure  of  the  state. 

MISSOURI 

Mr.  Harvey  L.  Johnson,  Director,  Dairy  Division,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  reply  to  the  Committee's  questionnaire,  pointed  out 
that  Missouri  does  not  have  a  Grade  A  law.  According  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  only  Grade  A  supervision  in  Missouri  is  under  local  county  or  city 
ordinances.  The  Missouri  State  Department  of  Agriculture  licenses 
processing  plants  and  inspects  these  plants,  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
Grade  A  requirements.  Whether  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection 
services,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  depends  on  local  ordinances.  These 
fees  are  not  uniform,  and  where  they  have  been  levied  are  paid  for  hy 
the  distributor  from  the  general  fund  of  the  county  or  city. 

MONTANA 

In  Montana,  the  Montana  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  is  responsible 
for  market  milk  inspection.  This  inspection  is  administered  under  a 
combination  of  state  and  city  or  county  ordinances. 

NEBRASKA 

In  Nebraska  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for 
the  inspection  of  market  milk  moving  intra-state.  However,  cities  hav- 
ing ordinances  and  inspection  services  comparable  to  the  state  also  per- 
form this  function.  In  Nebraska  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection 
services.  Apparently  these  fees  are  paid  by  the  distributor ;  however, 
some  cities  do  have  producer  permits.  Fees  levied  are  apparently  not 
uniform,  and  Mr.  Flagg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairies  and  Food  for 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  indicated  that  legislation  may  be  introduced  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

NEVADA 

In  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  Nevada  Department  of  Health  is  respon- 
sible for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection 
services.  It  is  a  general  fund  expenditure  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

NEW   JERSEY 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  local 
health  departments  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  There  is 
no  inspection  fee  at  the  state  level ;  however,  some  local  health  depart- 
ments do  charge  fees.  These  fees  are  not  uniform  and  are  paid  for  by 
the  milk  plants. 

NEW  MEXICO 

In  New  Mexico  the  State  Health  Department  is  responsible  for  mar- 
ket milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied  for  this  service. 
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NEW   YORK 

111  New  York  the  inspection  and  control  of  fluid  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts are  vested  in  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  in  local  health 
departments.  There  are  no  fees  charged  for  such  service,  either  to  the 
processor  or  producer. 

According  to  Mr.  Colvin,  Chief,  Milk  and  Restaurant  Section,  State 
Department  of  Health,  since  1957  the  routine  inspection  of  dairy  farms 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  processor.  The  official  Health  Department 
representative  makes  only  such  inspections  at  producing  farms  as  are 
necessary  to  determine  that  the  processors  are  doing  an  adequate  job 
of  enforcing  the  applicable  regulations  of  the  Sanitarj'  Code.  Mr. 
Colvin  further  pointed  out  that  local  health  departments  may  enact 
only  such  additional  milk  control  regulations  as  are  permitted  by  state 
regulations.  He  also  stated  that  some  of  the  cities  do  have  a  fee  charged 
for  licensing  distribution  vehicles.  In  most  cases  this  is  administered 
by  a  Division  of  Licensing,  rather  than  a  health  department,  and  are 
usually  classified  as  a  peddler's  license.  In  those  areas  where  this 
device  is  used,  Mr.  Colvin  stated  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  other 
delivery  vehicles  are  similarly  licensed. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

In  North  Carolina  the  inspection  of  market  milk  moving  intra-state 
is  administered  under  state  law  which  establishes  certain  minimum 
standards  regarding  the  production,  processing,  and  sale  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  cities  or  counties 
may  by  ordinance  establish  higher  and  more  exacting  requirements.  The 
Dairy  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture, 
county  or  municipal  health  units  (affiliates  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health),  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  Cooperation  is 
given  by  the  Dairy  Division  to  county  Health  Departments,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort.  No  fees  are  levied  for 
milk  inspection  service.  The  appropriation  for  the  Dairy  Division  is 
from  the  general  fund.  State  and  federal  funds  also  go  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  which  funds  are  in  turn  prorated  to  county  Health 
Departments.  Mr.  C.  W.  Pegram,  Director,  Dairy  Services,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  specifically  pointed  out  that 
producers  are  not  charged  a  fee  for  milk  inspection  service. 

OHIO 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local  health  departments 
are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  The  Ohio  Department  of 
Agriculture  requires  an  annual  license  fee  based  on  volume.  Fees  are 
also  levied  by  local  boards  of  health. 

OKLAHOMA 

In  Oklahoma  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Health 
Department  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  are 
levied  for  this  service. 

OREGON 

In  Oregon  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  milk  sanitation 
laAvs  and  regulations  are  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  they  are  in  California.  The  Oregon  Fluid  Milk  Act  is  patterned 
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after  the  California  law  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  city  milk  inspec- 
tion services.  When  the  Act  was  passed  in  1945,  there  were  twelve 
municipalities  enforcing  a  local  milk  ordinance.  This  number  has 
been  reduced  to  three. 

The  Oregon  Fluid  Milk  Act  establishes  $35  as  the  annual  maximum 
producer  and  milk  plant  license  fee.  The  producer  license  fee  schedule 
provides  for  a  minimum  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  per  cow  to  a  maximum  of 
$35.  Virtually  all  producer  licenses  are  at  the  maximum  fee  level.  Mr. 
Kenneth  E.  Carl,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies, 
estimates  that  for  the  1961-63  bieniiium  26%  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Department's  dairy  program  costs  will  be  derived  from  license  fees, 
and  74%  from  legislative  appropriation. 

The  State  Fluid  Milk  Act  does  not  require  cities  enforcing  a  milk 
ordinance  to  charge  license  fees  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  milk  inspec- 
tion program.  The  three  cities  now  carrying  on  their  own  fluid  milk 
inspection  program  (Portland,  Eugene,  and  Medford)  have  voluntarily 
adopted  the  state  producer  license  fee  schedule  as  a  part  of  their 
respective  milk  ordinances. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  city  or 
county  Departments  of  Plealth  which  have  an  effective  program  are 
responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  for  milk  inspection 
services  are  levied  by  the  state ;  however,  some  are  levied  by  local  units. 
These  fees  are  not  uniform  and  are  paid  for  by  the  distributor. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

In  South  Carolina  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  county  and  city 
health  agencies  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  With  the 
exception  of  the  City  of  Greenville,  no  fees  are  levied  for  market  milk 
inspection.  In  the  case  of  Greenville,  the  fees  levied  are  apparently 
paid  for  by  the  producer, 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

In  South  Dakota  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local 
health  departments  in  areas  having  city  milk  codes  are  responsible  for 
market  milk  inspection.  Everyone  engaged  in  the  business  of  process- 
ing, distributing,  and  handling  milk  is  required  to  pay  a  $10  annual 
license  fee. 

TEXAS 

In  Texas  a  combination  of  state  and  local  Health  Departments  are 
responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  Fees  are  levied  by  some  cities 
and  apparently  are  paid  by  the  producer  and  by  the  distributor.  These 
fees  are  not  uniform. 

UTAH 

In  the  State  of  Utah,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local 
Health  Departments  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  How- 
ever, it  was  indicated  that  the  routine  inspection  of  most  of  the  inter- 
state shippers  is  done  by  city  Health  Departments.  In  Utah  no  fees 
are  levied  by  the  state ;  however,  some  of  the  local  Health  Depart- 
ments do  levy  fees.  These  fees  are  not  uniform  and  are  paid  partly  by 
the  producer,  partly  by  the  distributor,  and  partly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  state. 
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VERMONT 

In  Vermont  the  Dairj'^  Division  of  the  Vermont  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Emery,  Director  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
there  are  some  cities  in  the  state  which  also  have  a  city  ordinance  cov- 
ering milk  inspection,  "but  they  work  closely  with  the  state  inspec- 
tions." No  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection  services.  However,  an 
annual  license  fee  is  required  to  sell  milk  or  cream.  According  to  Mr. 
Emery,  the  annual  license  fees  are  based  on  sales  from  ten  quarts  a  day 
up,  and  the  fees  range  from  $2  to  $10  per  year.  The  annual  license  fee  is 
paid  for  by  the  distributor. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  market 
milk  inspection.  No  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection  services.  This 
is  a  general  fund  expenditure. 

WASHINGTON 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  13  local  approved  milk  inspection  agencies,  county  and  city  Health 
Departments,  are  responsible  for  market  milk  inspection.  No  fees  are 
levied  for  milk  inspection  services.  Milk  inspection  costs  in  the  State 
of  "Washington  are  met  with  general  fund  money,  both  state  and  local, 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

In  West  Virginia  the  local  Health  Departments  are  responsible  for 
market  milk  inspection.  The  State  Department  of  Health  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  makes  surveys  for  interstate  movement.  These 
surveys  are  also  utilized  for  issuance  of  permits  for  inter-county  (intra- 
state) movement.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible 
for  milk  fat  and  solid  surveillance — the  Health  Department  for  sani- 
tary quality.  No  fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection  services.  Mr,  0.  R. 
Lyons,  Chief,  Sanitation  Section,  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
State  Department  of  Health,  further  indicated  that  the  West  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Health  has  adopted  the  1953  recommendations  of  the 
US  Public  Health  Service  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code  as  a  regulation 
under  authority  of  the  State  Code.  It  thus  becomes  the  minimum  to 
be  enforced  statewide, 

WISCONSIN 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for 
market  milk  inspection.  However,  Mr.  Weavers  of  the  Dairy  Division 
indicated  that  the  administration  of  inspection  is  under  either  state 
law  or  city  or  county  ordinances.  Fees  are  levied  for  milk  inspection 
services  and  are  paid  for  by  the  distributor.  In  the  case  of  cities,  appar- 
ently these  fees  are  paid  from  the  county  or  city  and  the  state.  Mr. 
Weavers  indicated  that  legislation  will  be  introduced  in  the  1961  Ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  all  required  funds  from  the 
general  fund  and  that  the  state  w'ill  administer  the  entire  program. 

WYOMING 

In  Wyoming  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible 
for  market  milk  sanitation.  No  fees  are  levied. 
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EXHIBIT  4 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 

September  16, 1960 

Dear  Sir:  This  Committee  is  presently  engaged  in  a  comprehensive 
interim  study  of  milk  inspection  fees  and  services  for  market  milk  in 
California.  This  study  has  been  undertaken  as  it  is  recognized  that  in 
California  existing  variations  in  inspection  fee  schedules,  together 
with  overlapping  of  milk  inspection  jurisdictions  are  causing  compli- 
cations and  inequities  for  the  milk  industry. 

At  the  present  time  in  California,  market  milk  (milk  supplied  to  the 
consumer  in  the  natural  fluid  state)  is  under  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  34  local  ap- 
proved milk  inspection  services.  These  approved  milk  inspection  serv- 
ices are  milk  inspection  units  and  laboratories  maintained  in  connection 
with  a  county  and/or  city  for  the  purpose  of  grading  market  milk  and 
inspecting  dairj^  farms  and  processors  handling  or  processing  market 
milk  within  the  service's  jurisdiction.  California's  approved  milk  in- 
spection services  are  operational  units  of  organized  local  health  depart- 
ments and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  local  health  officers. 

In  California,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  approved  milk  in- 
spection service,  the  city  or  county  may,  but  is  not  required  to,  levy 
and  collect  an  inspection  fee  from  distributors  of  market  milk  pro- 
duced at  dairy  farms  or  processed  and  handled  at  milk  products  plants, 
or  both,  within  the  area  designated  and  assigned  to  such  service  by  the 
Director.  The  fees  for  dairy  farm  inspection  and  for  milk  products 
plant  inspection  cannot  exceed  the  actual  cost.  Furthermore,  no  ap- 
proved milk  inspection  service  and  no  distributors  shall  charge  any 
portion  of  such  fees  to  any  producer. 

Fees  for  dairy  farm  and  milk  plant  inspections  in  California  vary 
widely  both  in  the  amount  and  method  of  determination.  The  most 
common  method  of  levying  fees  for  inspection  services  is  a  flat  rate  for 
gallonage  handled  by  the  processor  with,  in  some  instances,  an  addi- 
tional monthly  charge  to  the  processor  for  each  of  the  dairies  inspected 
by  the  milk  service.  Four  health  departments  base  their  fees  on  a  small 
yearly  permit,  while  some  16  health  departments  charge  no  fee  for 
their  milk  inspection  service. 

In  24  areas  in  the  State  where  local  milk  inspection  is  not  main- 
tained the  inspection  service  for  dairy  farms  and  processing  plants  is 
handled  by  the  State.  In  these  cases  the  fees  charged  by  the  State  are 
shared  equally  by  the  producer  and  the  processor. 

Your  cooperation  in  providing  the  answers  to  the  attached  questions 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Committee  in  its  study  of  this  matter  of 
milk  inspection. 

We  would  also  be  most  happy  to  receive  any  other  comments  which 
you  may  deem  pertinent  to  our  study. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  K.  Huff 
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1.  Is  the  inspection  of  market  milk  moving  intra-state  administered  under : 

a.  Stat*'   law   

b.  City  or  county   ordinance 

c.  Combination   of   the   above 

2.  What  agency  or  agencies  are  responsible  for  market  milk    (quality   inspection) 
in   your   state 

3.  Are  fees  levied  for  milk  inspection  service 

4.  If  fees  are  levied,  by  whom  are  they  paid : 

a.  By   the  producer 

b.  By    the   distributor 

c.  From  the  general  fund  of  the : 

(1)  The  state  

(2)  The  county  or  city 

(3)  Combination  of  the  above 

n.  If  more   than   one   agency   is  involved   in   inspecting   market   milk   and  fees   are 
charged,  are  the  fees  uniform 

State  of  


CHAPTER  VI 
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water,  singly,  collect ivelj''  or  in  combination,  except  manures, 
hays,  straws,  peat  and  leaf  mold. 

"(b)  'Agricultural  minerals'  are  mineral  substances,  mixtures  of 
mineral  substances,  and  mixtures  of  mineral  and  organic  sub- 
stances, containing  less  than  5  percent  in  available  form  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorous  pentoxide,  or  potassium  oxide,  singly, 
collectively,  or  in  combination,  except  sand  and  soil. 

"(c)  'Manures'  are  the  excreta  of  domestic  animals  or  domestic 
fowls  when  not  artificially  mixed  with  any  material  or  ma- 
terials other  than  those  which  have  been  used  for  bedding, 
sanitary  or  feeding  purposes  for  said  animals  or  fowls  or  for 
the  preservation  of  manure. 

"  (d)  'Auxiliary  plant  chemicals'  are  substances  such  as  hormones, 
auxins,  enzymes,  synthetic  poh'electrolytes,  biocatalytic  soil 
conditions,  lignin  or  humus  preparations,  wetting  agents  to 
promote  penetration  of  irrigation  water,  materials  for  reducing 
preharvest  drop  of  fruit,  materials  for  promoting  rooting  of 
cuttings,  bacterial  inoculants,  and  similar  products  intended 
to  be  used  for  influencing  plants  or  soils. 

"(e)  '8oil  amendments'  are  all  substances,  except  those  included 
within  subdivisions  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  and  include  hays, 
straws,  peat,  leaf  mold,  sand,  mixtures  intended  for  use  solely 
as  potting  media,  and  mineral  substances  such  as  diatomite, 
vermiculite,  perlite,  pumice,  and  clay  which  are  intended  for 
use  solely  because  of  their  phj-sical  nature  and  with  no  claim 
for  chemical  constituents. ' ' 

According  to  Mr.  Lemmon,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Plant  Industry, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  commercial  fertilizers,  agricultural 
minerals,  and  auxiliary  plant  chemicals  are  required  by  law  to  be 
registered.  Manures  and  soil  amendments  can  be  sold  without  registra- 
tion or  specific  guaranty  as  to  composition,  but  the  provisions  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  misrepresentation  do  apply  to  them.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  one  exception,  that  being  in  the  ca.se  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  the  selling  price  of  w^hich  is  less  than  $8  per  ton;  no  regis- 
tration is  required  and  no  fees  need  be  paid,  and  the  labeling  need  only 
name  correctly  the  principal  constituents  without  percentages.  Regis- 
tration for  the  first  three  mentioned  materials,  after  hearing,  may  be 
cancelled  for  products  w'hich  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended,  or  to  which  false  or  misleading  claims  are 
made  or  implied.  Registration  may  also  be  cancelled  for  any  person 
who  repeatedly  violates  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Enforcement  work  is  supported  by  fees  collected  from  the  manufac- 
turers. These  fees  consist  of  a  $50  annual  registration  fee  for  each  firm 
dealing  in  commercial  fertilizers  and  for  each  firm  dealing  in  agricul- 
tural minerals.  "Where  a  firm  deals  in  both  classes  of  materials,  eaeli 
fee  is  paid.  There  is  no  fee  for  registration  of  auxiliary  plant  chemicals. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  there  were  four  hundred 
fifty-seven  firms  holding  commercial  fertilizers  registration,  and  one 
hundred  ninety-three  firms  holding  agricultural  minerals  registration. 
There  were  fifty-six  firms  with  auxiliary  plant  chemicals  registration. 
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In  addition  to  the  registration  fees,  there  is  a  tonnage  license  tax  of 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  for  commercial  fertilizers  and  three  cents  a  ton  for 
agricultural  minerals.  Until  October,  1955,  the  agricultural  minerals 
tonnage  license  tax  was  ten  cents  a  ton. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  sale  of  fertilizing  materials, 
according  to  Mr.  Lemmon,  sixteen  inspectors  are  used.  These  inspec- 
tors draw  samples  and  send  them  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis.  Each 
sample,  when  analyzed,  is  reported  to  the  registrant,  any  dealer  in- 
volved, and  in  case  the  material  has  been  purchased,  to  the  purchaser. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  reports  are  all  tabulated  as  shown  in  Special 
Publication  No.  274  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  case  of 
a  deficiency,  the  sample  is  rechecked  by  the  laboratory  before  the  report 
is  issued,  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  error.  Follow-up 
is  made  on  each  deficiency  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  reason  for  the 
deficiency  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  correct  the  matter.  In  most 
cases  deficiencies  are  due  to  various  errors  inadvertently  made  by  the 
registrant,  although  occasionally  a  deliberate  shorting  may  be  found. 
In  such  cases  proper  action  is  commenced  against  such  an  individual. 

Drawing  samples  is  only  part  of  an  inspector's  work.  Inspectors  also 
investigate  alleged  violations,  suspected  misrepresentation,  and  com- 
plaints of  damage  caused  through  misuse  of  improper  application  of 
material.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  insure  that  the  farmer  receives 
fertilizing  materials  that  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended  and 
correspond  to  the  representations  made  for  them  by  the  seller. 

According  to  Mr.  Lemmon,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  spent  on  agricul- 
tural minerals  enforcement  woi-k  and  v\4iat  part  is  spent  on  commercial 
fertilizers  enforcement  work.  Tiie  same  inspectors  draw  samples  of  both 
types  of  materials,  which  are  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  by  various 
chemists.  Some  of  the  agricultural  minerals  are  very  difficult  to  analyze, 
while  others,  such  as  gypsum,  are  relatively  simple.  During  3958  there 
were  drawn  and  analyzed  three  thousand,  three  hundred,  seventy-four 
samples  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  five  hundred  ninety-three  sam- 
ples of  agricultural  minerals,  including  three  hundred  fifty-four  gyp- 
sum. During  1958,  eighteen  percent  of  the  samples  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers were  deficient,  and  nineteen  and  seven-tenths  of  the  agricul- 
tural minerals.  Of  the  gypsum,  thirty-eight  percent  were  deficient, 
showing  that  the  compliance  of  some  of  the  gypsum  registrants  is  not 
as  good  as  that  for  other  classes  of  materials. 

The  total  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  fertilizing  materials 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958-59  was  $326,778.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty 
percent  of  this,  on  the  average,  is  spent  on  agricultural  minerals  en- 
forcement, and  the  remainder  on  commercial  fertilizers,  auxiliary  plant 
chemicals,  manures,  and  soil  amendments  enforcement.  The  income  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  $259,415,  which  left  a  deficit  of  $67,363, 
financed  out  of  previously  accumulated  surplus.  On  the  basis  of  the 
twenty  percent  estimated  cost  of  agricultural  minerals  and  the  relation 
of  incomes  from  commercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural  minerals,  the 
deficit  would  be  divided  as  $44,626  charged  to  commercial  fertilizers 
and  $22,737  to  agricultural  minerals.  It  should  be  realized,  Lemmon 
said,  that  this  is  only  an  estimate  insofar  as  allocation  between  the  two 
classes  of  materials,  as  the  funds  have  always  been  co-mingled,  and  the 
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same  inspectors  work  often  at  the  same  time  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  pertaining  to  the  two  classes  of  material.  The  deficit  is  being 
covered  by  funds  previously  accumulated  during  the  years  that  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  sales  of  both  commercial  fertilizers  and  agricul- 
tural minerals,  with  the  facilities  not  being  available  to  increase  the 
personnel  and  the  numbers  of  samples  that  could  be  analyzed. 

Commenting  on  the  history  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  tonnage 
license  tax,  Mr.  Lemmon  said  it  was  reduced  twice;  in  1943  from 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton  to  twenty  cents  a  ton,  and  in  1952  from  twenty 
cents  to  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  The  agricultural  minerals  toniiage  license 
tax  remained  at  ten  cents  a  ton  throughout  this  period  until  October, 
1955,  when  it  was  reduced  to  three  cents  a  ton  for  a  two-year  period, 
and  this  has  been  continued  for  another  two-year  period  until  1959, 
and  again  for  two  years  until  October  1,  1961.  When  the  tonnage  license 
tax  on  commercial  fertilizers  in  1952  was  reduced  from  twenty  cents  to 
fifteen  cents  a  ton,  it  was  realized  that  the  income  would  no  longer  meet 
the  expenses,  but  the  surplus  had  built  up  to  over  $500,000,  and  this 
seemed  higher  than  necessar3^  It  was  hoped  that  the  increased  tonnages 
that  were  being  sold  would  provide  sufficient  income,  but  it  was  the 
general  understanding  of  those  recommending  the  reduction  that  if  this 
did  not  occur,  the  tonnage  license  tax  would  need  to  be  raised  back  to 
the  twenty  cents  per  ton  level. 

In  1955  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  that  there 
had  been  these  reductions  in  the  commercial  fertilizers  tonnage  license 
tax  without  there  being  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  agricultural 
minerals  tonnage  license  tax.  At  that  time  there  was  still  over  $500,000 
in  the  fund,  and  in  order  to  equalize  the  load  between  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  agricultural  minerals,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  tonnage 
license  tax  on  minerals  to  three  cents  as  a  temporary  measure.  This 
resulted  in  deficits  of  $21,901  during  1955-56,  $64,34l"  during  1956-57, 
$83,089  during  1957-58,  and  $67,363  during  1958-59.  The  fund  now, 
according  to  Mr.  Lemmon,  has  $305,550,  thus  reduced  down  below 
$500,000,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  depletion  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  revenue  at  the  1961  Session  of  the  Legislature  if  the 
same  level  of  service  is  to  be  maintained.  Those  deficits  were  due  to 
fluctuations  in  the  tonnage  reported,  as  increases  would  increase  reve- 
nue, in  certain  years  more  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Lemmon  also  mentioned  that  there  are  fifty-six  firms  registered 
to  sell  auxiliary  plant  chemicals,  and  with  the  developing  interest  in 
this  field,  according  to  him,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  provide  for  a 
registration  fee  of  some  type  for  these  materials,  which  at  present  do 
not  supply  any  income  for  .support  of  the  enforcement  work.  Some  of 
the  materials  in  this  class  are  now,  as  a  result  of  recent  amendments, 
included  under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act 
and  the  pesticide  acts  of  some  states.  In  the  interest  of  national  uni- 
formity of  labeling  requirements  it  would  be  better  to  include  them 
under  the  economic  poison  (pesticide)  law  in  California,  Mr.  Lemmon 
said.  He  also  mentioned  that  with  the  small  number  of  firms  involved, 
any  income  from  this  source,  based  upon  a  reasonable  fee,  would  not 
be  of  particular  significance  as  far  as  the  deficit  in  the  fund  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  increase  the  tonnage  license 
taxes  on  commercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural  minerals. 
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Committee  members  were  provided  with  Special  Publication  No.  274, 
published  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1958. 
On  page  5  of  the  publication  is  a  table  showing  commercial  fertilizer 
tonnage  by  quarters  for  calendar  years  from  1903  through  1958.  Illus- 
trative of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  the 
increase  from  two  thousand,  nine  hundred  fifty-eight  tons  in  1903,  to 
one  million,  three  hundred  thirty-three  thousand,  eight  hundred  thirty- 
five  tons  in  1958.  On  page  6  of  the  same  report  is  a  table  showing  the 
use  of  agricultural  minerals  tonnage  by  quarter's  in  calendar  years  for 
the  years  1923  through  1958.  Here,  too,  is  noted  an  almost  comparable 
increase,  from  ten  thousand,  nine  hundred  three  tons  in  1923,  to  nine 
hundred  seventy-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  twenty-two  tons  in  1958. 

There  are  some  twenty-eight  segregated  commercial  fertilizers  listed 
in  Special  Publication  No.  274.  These  are  as  follows :  Anhydrous  ammo- 
nia, ammonia  solutions,  ammoniated  superphosphate,  ammonium  ni- 
trate solutions,  ammonium  nitrate,  ammonium  phosphate,  ammonium 
phosphate  nitrate,  ammonium  phosphate  sulfate,  ammonium  sulfate, 
blood  meal,  bone  meal,  calcium  cyanamide,  calcium  nitrate,  fish  emul- 
sion, fish  meal,  guano,  liquid  phosphoric  acid,  mixed  fertilizers  dry, 
mixed  fertilizers  liquid,  potassium  chloride,  potassium  sulfate,  seed 
meals,  sewage  sludge,  sodium  nitrate,  superphosphate  normal,  super- 
phosphate trebel,  tankage,  and  urea. 

The  report  also  includes  a  list  of  some  nineteen  segregated  agricul- 
tural minerals.  This  list  includes  the  following:  Aluminum  sulfate, 
borax,  copper  sulfate,  gypsum,  iron  sulfate,  iron  oxide,  calcium  hydrox- 
ide, calcium  carbonate,  lime-surfur  solution,  magnesium  sulfate,  magne- 
sium carbonate,  manganese  sulfur,  mixed  goods,  phosphate  rock,  soil 
sulphur,  sulfuric  acid,  unactivated  sewage  sludge,  zinc  oxide,  and  zinc 
sulfate. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  Committee  relative 
to  the  difference  in  tax  rates  on  commercial  fertilizers  and  on  agricul- 
tural minerals,  Mr.  Lemmon  said  that  he  believed  the  reason  why  it 
was  originally  set  up  was  to  provide  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Also  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  thought  the  ratio  should 
be,  Mr.  Lemmon  said,  "On  the  basis  of  income  and  expenses  it  would 
appear  that  a  reasonable  relationship  would  be  twenty  cents  and  six 
cents,  and  that  this  ratio  would  produce  enough  revenue  to  continue  the 
program  at  the  existing  level." 

Mr.  Harvey  S.  Hollo  way  also  appeared  before  the  Connnittee.  He  is 
president  of  H.  M.  Holloway,  Inc.,  a  company  engaged  in  the  mining, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  gypsum  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. In  Mr.  Holloway 's  opinion,  the  tax  burden  borne  by  agricultural 
minerals  was  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  con- 
sumption of  these  two  classes  of  materials,  with  minerals  carrying  a 
load  that  was  in  a  completely  unrealistic  ratio  to  the  market  values  of 
the  respective  commodities,  except  for  the  partial  relief  first  given  to 
minerals  in  1955  (when  the  ratio  was  reduced  from  ten  cents  a  ton  to 
three  cents  a  ton).  Mr.  Holloway  further  pointed  out  that  at  the  present 
time  gypsum  constitutes  ninety  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  min- 
erals, so  must  continue  to  carry  the  major  portion  of  the  tonnage  tax 
assessed  against  agricultural  minerals.  Due  to  the  disparity  in  the  eco- 
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nomie  value  at  the  market  place  for  afrricultural  minerals  versus  cur- 
rent commercial  fertilizers,  Mr.  Holioway  said  that  it  was  extremely 
important  that  the  Legislature  endeavor  to  establish  a  tonnage  tax  on 
each  class  of  these  materials  based  upon  the  ad  valorem  value  of  these 
commodities  related  to  the  cost  of  services  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Cliemistry.  In  commenting  on  the  value  of  these  two  products,  Mr. 
Holioway  said  that  "A  price  of  probably  not  to  exceed  an  average  of 
$4  per  ton  delivered  to  the  farm  is  tlie  ad  valorem  value  of  such  mate- 
rials. In  the  case  of  commercial  fertilizers,  prices  delivered  to  the  farm 
vary  widely,  depending  upon  whether  the  product  is  a  mixed,  simple,  or 
a  liquid  fertilizer,  the  prices  of  which  delivered  to  the  farm  range  any- 
where from  $51  a  ton  to  possibly  as  much  as  $115  a  ton,  which  should 
be  an  index  of  the  ad  valorem  value  of  such  materials. ' ' 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Holioway  made  the  following  obser- 
vations: (1)  Further  legislative  analysis  would  show  that  the  over-all 
cost  of  sampling,  testing,  enforcement,  and  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  would  disclose  a  ratio  of  expenses  of  seven  to  eight 
times  greater  for  commercial  fertilizers  than  for  agricultural  minerals. 
(2)  The  present  three-cents  rate  for  agricultural  minerals  is  making  a 
contribution  in  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  that  is  in  the  ratio 
of  $5  to  $3  for  the  fertilizer  industry,  if  revenue  from  each  source  was 
balanced  off  against  total  departmental  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of 
each  such  industrial  segment.  (3)  The  report  made  by  the  office  of  the 
Legislative  Analyst,  dated  ]May  20,  1958,  on  agricultural  minerals, 
should  be  up-dated  by  further  studies  which  could  "conceivably  con- 
sider the  question  of  equity  based  upon  ad  valorem  values."  (4)  If  the 
bf.sis  for  the  tonnage  tax  on  these  materials  was  solely  concerned  with 
the  total  cost  of  service  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the 
ratio  could  properly  be  in  the  order  of  eiglit  to  one  for  commercial 
fertilizers  versus  agricultural  minerals.  In  case  that  an  ad  valorem  was 
used,  the  ratio  could  be  at  least  fifteen  to  one.  (5)  It  is  entirely  reason- 
able to  continue  to  tax  agricultural  minerals  at  three  cents  a  ton,  with 
a  substantially  higher  rate  being  assessed  against  commercial  fertilizers, 
because  of  the  high  economic  value  that  these  materials  have  in  the 
market  place  as  compared  with  the  much  lower  average  market  value 
for  agricultural  minerals,  ninety  percent  of  which  is  gypsum. 

Mr.  D.  AV.  Gailbraith,  President  of  the  California  Fertilizer  Associa- 
tion, also  testified.  Mr.  Gailbraith  indicated  that  he  was  speaking  for 
one  hundred  five  firms,  representing  all  pliases  of  fertilizer  manufacture 
and  distribution  in  California,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  deal  in  both  fertilizers  and  agricultural  minerals.  In  his 
presentation  Mr.  Galbraith  made  the  following  observations:  (1)  When 
the  fertilizer  was  reduced  to  fifteen  cents,  agricultural  minerals  should 
have  been  reduced  proportionately  to  six  cents  per  ton.  (2)  The  six- 
year  reduction  to  three  cents  per  ton  for  agricultural  minerals  has  ade- 
quately compensated  for  the  inequity  resulting  from  the  failure  to  re- 
duce agricultural  minerals  at  the  same  time  as  fertilizers.  (3)  The 
Legislative  Analyst,  in  a  report  to  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee 
on  Manufacturing,  Oil,  and  Mining  Industry,  stated  that  as  long  as 
fertilizer  remains  at  fifteen  cents,  you  would  have  to  levy,  say,  five  cents 
on  agricultural  minerals.  A  copy  of  the  Legislative  Analyst's  report 
dated  May  20,  1958,  is  appended,  marked  Exliibit  B.  It  should  be  noted 
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in  this  connection  that  to  be  technically  correct  the  Leo'islative  Ana- 
lyst's report  said,  "Calculations  would  indicate  the  proper  relationship 
between  the  tonnage  tax  for  commercial  fertilizers  and  af?ricultural 
minerals  is  tifteen  to  four-poiut-three.  (4)  The  half  million  dollar  sur- 
plus funds  built  up  in  prior  years  of  hioher  tax  rates  have  beeu  rediiced 
since  1953  to  $305,000  as  of  July,  1959,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Lemmon. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry's  desire  to  maintain  a  surplus  equal  to  one 
year's  operating-  expense  (currently  about  $500,000)  is  commendable, 
but  possibly  not  practical  in  view  of  the  potential  danger  of  having  the 
surplus  diverted  to  the  General  Fund  during  a  period  of  fiscal  diffi- 
culties in  other  branches  of  the  State  Government.  (5)  Had  the  five 
cents  per  ton  rate  been  in  effect  for  agricultural  minerals  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 's  operating  deficit  would  have 
been  reduced  from  $67,000  to  $-16,000.  We  sincerely  believe  that  with 
the  current  and  persisting'  trends  to  higher  and  higher  tonnages  of  both 
fertilizers  and  agricultural  minerals,  the  increased  revenue  from  more 
taxable  tons,  provided  the  fifteen  cents-five  cents  ratio  is  established, 
within  a  period  of  two  to  three  years,  will  balance  out  with  expenditures 
and  still  leave  at  least  half  of  the  existing  surplus.  (6)  We  are  also 
hopeful  that  you  gentlemen  will  concur  with  us  that  the  three-to-one 
ratio  between  fertilizers  and  agricultural  minerals  is  equitable,  and 
recommend  that  legislation  to  establish  this  ratio  be  undertakeu. 

In  respouse  to  a  question  from  a  Committee  member,  Mr.  Gailbraith 
indicated  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  ratio  of  twenty  to  six  described 
by  Mr.  Lemmon  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  being  reasonable. 
He  did  say,  however,  that  he  thought  a  ratio  of  fifteen  to  six  was  equit- 
able. Nevertheless,  he  indicated  that  he  would  go  along  with  the  three- 
to-one  or  fifteen-to-five  advanced  by  the  Legislative  Analyst. 

Also  in  response  to  a  (juestion  from  another  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Galbraith  indicated  that  the  volume  of  business  his  Association 
did  was  greater  in  commercial  fertilizers  than  it  was  in  agricultural 
minerals. 

The  last  witness  called  was  Mr.  Don  Wright  of  the  office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Analyst,  who  had  prepared  the  original  report  on  tonnage  taxes 
on  agricultural  minerals  for  the  Assembly  Committee,  under  date  of 
May  20,  1958.  Mr.  Wright  indicated  that  there  had  been  no  substantial 
change  in  the  findings  and  conclusions  contained  in  the  initial  report,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an  approximately  ten  percent 
increase  in  numbers  of  firms  licensed  for  both  commercial  fertilizers  and 
agricultural  minerals. 

The  1958  report  of  the  Legislative  Analj'st  notes  that : 

"The  agricultural  minerals  tonnage  taxes  are  estimated  at  $22,- 
830  for  the  1957-58  Fiscal  Year  at  the  current  rate  of  $0.03  per 
ton.  Even  tliough  the  tax  rate  might  be  increased  to  $0.04  or 
$0.05  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  additional  tax  revenue  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  place  the  bu- 
reau's operations  in  a  solvent  condition.  Consequently,  it  appears 
that  the  commercial  fertilizer  tonnage  tax  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  approximately  $0.20  and  the  agricultural  mineral  tax  approxi- 
mately $0.07  with  auxiliary  plant  chemicals  and  soil  amendments 
being  taxed  also  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  operate  the  bu- 
reau's program.  On  the  basis  of  current  estimates  of  expenditures 
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it  appears  tliat  the  existing  surplus  of  $400,000  will  be  exhausted 
within  approximately  four  years  unless  an  adjustment  is  made  in 
tax  rates. ' ' 

In  up-dating  the  report,  Mr.  Wright  indicated  that  it  appears  that 
the  existing  surplus  of  three  hundred  and  some  thousand  dollars  will 
be  gone  by  1961. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Wright  said  his  office  is  recommend- 
ing that  auxiliary  plant  chemicals  and  soil  amendments  be  taxed,  and 
that  the  tax  on  commercial  fertilizers  be  increased  from  fifteen  cents 
to  twenty  cents,  and  that  the  agricultural  minerals  be  increased  from 
three  cents  to  seven  cents. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

1.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  self-supporting  functions  carried 
on  by  the  Departments,  a.s  they  relate  to  fertilizing  materials,  should 
be  continued  at  the  present  level  as  they  are  of  vital  concern,  not  only 
to  the  producers  of  these  materials,  but  to  all  of  California  agriculture. 

2.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  divergent  views 
expressed  by  the  various  witnesses  relative  to  an  equitable  formula 
to  be  followed  in  assessing  taxes  on  agricultural  minerals  and  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  the  Committee  recommends  that  representatives  of  the 
various  agencies  and  interests  involved  meet  as  soon  as  possible  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  these  differences  prior  to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
on  this  subject  at  the  1961  General  Session. 

PART    B 

BRUCELLOSIS  CONTROL  PROGRAM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

1.      BRUCELLOSIS   CONTROL   SITUATION,   DECEMBER    1,    1959 

On  December  1,  1959,  Dr.  J.  E.  Stuart,  California  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reported  to  the  Committee  on  the  existing  brucellosis 
control  program.  Dr.  Stuart  pointed  out  that  in  September  of  1959  the 
State  adopted  the  national  accelerated  brucellosis  control  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide  sufficient  funds  every  year  to  con- 
tinue the  program  and  meet  the  goal  that  had  been  announced  of  cer- 
tifying the  entire  United  States  in  1960.  Since  September  of  1957, 
twenty-three  counties  in  California  have  been  certified.  In  August  of 
1959,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  was  notified  that  the  alloca- 
tion to  California  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  program 
would  be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  $212,000.  The  Federal  Government, 
however,  at  that  time  did  permit  the  State  to  continue  to  test  herds 
already  tested  where  evidence  of  infection  had  been  found.  No  other 
testing  could  be  done.  Counties  in  this  situation  at  that  time  included 
Fre.sno.  Kings,  Tulare,  Kern,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura. 

Tlie  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture  also  was  notified 
that  the  State  would  not  be  able  to  start  testing  originally  planned  for 
January  1,  1960,  in  six  southern  counties,  nor  could  work  be  started 
in  San  Ijuis  Obispo  County,  which  County,  as  a  re.sult  of  a  hearing  on 
October  7,  1959.  liad  been  declared  a  control  area.  As  of  December  1, 
1959,  all  of  the  counties  in  the  State  were  brucellosis  control  areas. 
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Dr.  Stuart  indicated  in  his  presentation  that  his  Department  will, 
of  necessity,  not  carry  on  testing  other  than  of  infected  herds  in  the 
counties  previously  referred  to.  However,  the  Department  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  certification  in  the  twenty-three  counties  that  have 
been  certified. 

It  was  encouraging'  to  note  that  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Commit- 
tee meeting,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
cattle  brucellosis  testing  program  would  be  immediately  extended  to 
include  the  counties  of  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Orange  and  Los 
Angeles.  This  extension  w^as  made  possible  when  information  was 
received  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  would  make 
available  cooperating,  matching  funds  to  carry  out  the  testing  pro- 
gram in  the  four  counties.  All  California  counties  will  be  included  in 
the  eradication  program. 

2.      PRESENT   STATUS   OF   THE   BRUCELLOSIS   CONTROL   PROGRAM 

On  November  23,  1960,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  Del  Norte  and  Mono  counties  had  been  re-declared  modi- 
fied, certified  brucellosis  areas.  These  are  the  first  two  counties  to 
qualify  for  re-certification  at  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period. 
This  designation  is  made  w^hen,  as  a  result  of  testing  of  cattle,  the 
incidence  of  disease  is  reduced  to  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
and  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  herds. 

Under  date  of  December  17,  1960,  it  was  also  announced  that  the 
counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  have  been  declared  modified, 
certified  brucellosis  areas.  Forty-three  counties  have  qualified  for  the 
rating  since  the  brucellosis  area  certification  program  began  in  Cali- 
fornia in  September  1957. 

In  an  announcement  made  January  6,  1961,  the  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  said  that,  "A  simplified  procedure 
for  the  re-certification  of  range  cattle  herds  previously  declared  bru- 
cellosis-free has  been  in  operation  on  a  trial  basis  for  several  months  in 
several  Northern  California  counties." 

According  to  Director  of  Agriculture  James  T.  Ralph  the  trials  have 
convinced  veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Livestock  Disease  Control 
that  the  plan  Avill  work  successfully  in  California.  He  stated,  "The  new 
method  will  save  cattlemen  considerable  expense  and  avoid  inconveni- 
ences found  in  other  metliods  of  collecting  blood  samples. ' ' 

Based  on  the  Northern  California  tests,  the  Director  has  approved  a 
Department  plan  to  expand  the  program  to  include  all  of  the  California 
counties  presently  certified,  and  to  other  counties  of  the  State  as  they 
become  certified. 

The  new  method  centers  on  the  collection  of  blood  samples  for  bru- 
cellosis tests  at  slaughtering  plants  instead  of  at  the  ranch.  The  plan, 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  nationally, 
has  been  demonstrated  to  operate  successfully  in  other  states  in  the 
west  and  south. 

The  plan  requires  the  identification  of  market  cows  over  three  years 
of  age,  using  a  tough,  water-proof  numbered  back  tag  applied  with  a 
rubber  base  glue.  This  can  be  done  at  the  ranch  by  the  owner  or  at 
assembly  points  such  as  salcsyards  or  packing  houses.  In  the  Northern 
California  trial,  the  packing  house  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  point 
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for  identifyiiif;  and  tapfging:  market  cattle.  A  blood  sample  is  col- 
livted  at  the  time  of  slaiigrhter  and  the  back  tag  is  removed  from  the 
cow  and  forwarded  with  the  sample  to  an  official  state  or  federal  labo- 
ratory for  testing.  Test  results  are  recorded  and  credited  to  the  ranch 
and  county  of  origin. 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee  be  kept  informed  by  the 
Department  of  an.v  development  which  could  possibly  jeopardize  the 
successful  completion  of  the  brucellosis  control  program  in  California. 

PART   C 

NONSUBSTANTIVE  REVISION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CODE 

A  comprehensive  nonsubstantive  revision  of  the  Agricultural  Code 
was  first  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Interim  Committee  on 
Agricultural  and  Livestock  Problems  held  in  Sacramento  on  July  25, 
1958.  At  that  meeting  the  Committee  took  action,  recommending  that 
a  bill  be  introduced  at  the  next  Session  of  the  Legislature  creating 
a  legislative  steering  committee  and  advisory  committee,  including  an 
appi-opriation  to  do  the  work.  This  action  w^as  rescinded  by  the  Joint 
Connnittee  at  a  meeting  held  in  El  Centro  on  November  21,  1958,  and 
the  Committee  formally  adopted  an  alternative  plan,  requesting  the 
office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  in  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  with  the  complete  nonsub- 
stantive revision  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 

Even  though  the  Joint  Committee  was  not  re-created  at  the  1959 
Regular  Session  of  the  Ijcgislature,  the  matter  of  a  nonsubstantive 
revision  of  the  Agricultural  Code  was,  at  Senator  Byrne's  request, 
added  to  the  list  of  items  approved  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
for  .study  during  the  1959-Gl  interim  period  by  the  Senate  Fact  Find- 
ing Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  Committee  has  been  advised  by  the  office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  that  as  of  the  commencement  of  the  1961  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  preliminary,  initial  drafting  has  been  completed  as  to 
approximately  forty  percent  of  the  material  to  be  included  in  the 
Code ;  and,  further,  that  while  the  work  on  the  revision  has  been  sus- 
])ended  for  the  duration  of  the  present  Session,  it  will  be  continued 
after  the  Session. 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

No  Committee  action  i.s  necessary  at  this  time. 

PART   D 

PEAR  TREE  DECLINE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  Sacramento  on  September  6, 
lf»60,  a  statement  on  pear  tree  decline  was  presented  by  officials  of 
1li('  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  According  to  Mr.  Romain  Young, 
Regional  Coordinator  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  dis- 
order of  pear  trees,  later  termed  pear  tree  decline  disease,  was  first 
reported  from  British  Columbia  in  1948.  The  folloAving  year  it  was 
reported  from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  from  Oregon  in  1957. 
Pear  tree  decline  Avas  first  discovered  in  California  in  IMay  of  1959 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  Under  date 
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of  Jnly  16,  1959,  the  Department  of  iVgrieulture,  in  t-onj unction  with 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  issued  a  joint  news  release  stat- 
ing that  pear  trees  had  been  collapsing  and  dying  in  increasing  num- 
bers in  certain  pear  growing  districts  of  the  State.  The  release  pointed 
out  that  the  trouble  was  faily  widespread  in  Placer,  Sacramento,  and 
Solano  Counties,  and  also  had  been  reported  in  Napa,  Yolo,  Glenn, 
and  Contra  Costa.  Symptoms  are  not  confined  to  any  one  variety, 
having  been  found  in  Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Hardy,  and  Bosc.  Trees 
of  both  French  seedlings  and  oriental  root  stocks  are  affected. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  prepared  statement,  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
said : 

By  July  of  1959  the  disease  was  reported  from  all  our  major  pear- 
growing  areas  in  California  except  Mendocino  County  where  trees 
showing  typical  symptoms  were  not  seen  until  late  in  the  season. 

By  late  1959  best  estimates  and  reports  from  our  major  pear-growing 
areas  indicated  that  in  excess  of  10,000  pear  trees  were  in  a  dead  or 
dying  condition.  Many  trees  suffered  a  state  of  collapse  at  or  near  the 
harvest  period  and  died  within  a  period  of  a  few  days  with  foliage 
and  fruit  still  intact.  In  this  respect  the  disease  has  been  somewhat 
more  spectacular  in  California  than  has  been  the  ease  in  the  pear- 
growing  areas  of  the  NorthAvest. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  pear  groves  in  the  fall  of  1959  was  that  the 
foliage  of  many  trees  took  on  a  reddish  tinge  more  so  than  is  normally 
the  case.  Observations  in  the  spring  of  1960  revealed  that  these  same 
trees  came  out  with  sparse,  pinched  foliage,  and  generally  a  heavy  set 
of  fruit.  By  and  large,  these  same  trees  have  continued  to  decline 
throughout  this  season.  Fruit  has  not  sized  to  the  point  of  being  com- 
mercially usable  in  most  cases,  and  is  yellowish  and  wilted  in  texture. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  faced  with  either  two  types  of  disorders 
or  two  types  of  tree  conditions.  One  is  the  ty])e  where  the  tree  lingers 
on  and  slowly  declines,  and  is  termed  slow  decline.  Investigation  re- 
veals that  such  trees  have  little  or  no  feeder  root  system.  In  the  other 
situation,  apparently  healthy,  vigorous  trees  collapse  and  die  within  the 
period  of  a  few  days.  The  term  "quick  decline"  is  used  to  describe 
such  situations. 

Investigations  by  the  University  of  Washing  and  the  Washington 
State  Experiment  Station,  as  well  as  more  recent  work  carried  on  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  and  by  the  University  Experiment 
Station  and  Extension  Service  pathologists  have  so  far  failed  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  disorder. 

No  active  disease  organism  has  yet  been  isolated  or  determined.  Until 
this  is  done,  no  determination  can  be  made  as  to  how  to  fight  or  cure 
the  trouble  or  prevent  its  spread.  Many  plant  disease  specialists  suspect 
a  virus  is  the  causal  agent,  and  that  it  is  most  probably  spread  by  an 
insect  vector.  The  reaction  on  the  tree,  the  discoloration  of  the  phloem 
tissue  at  the  bud  union,  the  blocking  of  the  sieve  tubes,  and  the  starving 
of  the  root  system  are  all  quite  similar  in  pattern  to  the  disorder  caused 
in  sweet  oranges  on  sour  root  stock  by  quick  decline  of  citrus  which  has 
been  determined  as  a  virus  disease. 

So  far  the  1960  season  has  been  a  disastrous  one  for  many  of  the 
growers  in  the  pear-growing  areas.  The  disorder  has  swept  rampant, 
particularly^  through  the  groves  in  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Sacramento,  and 
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Solauo  Counties.  Some  groves  as  of  last  week  had  from  65%  to  85%  of 
the  trees  affected,  with  more  going:  each  day.  The  situation  is  also 
worsening  in  Santa  Clara,  Lake,  and  Yuba  Counties. 

Apparently,  all  varieties  of  pears  are  affected  regardless  of  rootstock, 
although  there  is  some  speculation  that  trees  on  "Old  Home"  rootstock 
show  resistance.  Other  than  that,  there  seems  to  be  no  pattern  to  the 
trouble.  Old  groves  and  young  groves  suffer  alike,  and  well-cultured, 
well-pruned,  well-irrigated,  and  well-fertilized  groves  seem  to  be  as 
badly  affected  as  those  which  have  received  little  or  none  of  these 
practices. 

A  packing  house  manager  in  a  major  pear-growing  area  indicated 
to  me  last  week  that  his  output  this  season  would  be  at  least  one-third 
below  early  season  estimates  because  of  the  effects  of  pear  decline.  In 
June,  he  estimated  that  his  area  would  be  out  of  the  pear  business  in 
five  years  unless  the  disease  could  be  stopped.  His  estimate  is  now  two 
years.  A  grower  in  the  same  community  told  me  that  his  pear  produc- 
tion last  year  was  13,000  boxes  but  would  be  not  over  3,000  boxes  this 
year.  He  does  not  expect  to  pick  any  fruit  next  year.  These  are  not 
isolated  cases,  I  assure  you. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  trouble  on  communities  where  pear  grow- 
ing is  a  large  or  major  part  of  the  economic  structure  is  and  will  be 
critical.  Many  pear  growers  with  affected  groves  are  already  suffering 
credit  restrictions,  and  this  will  become  more  acute.  Growers  of  pears 
in  locations  where  the  lands  are  suitable  for  row  or  other  quick  return 
crops  can  convert  their  farming  practices.  Others,  particularly  in  the 
foothill  areas  which  are  primarily  suited  to  tree  crops,  face  critical  de- 
cisions. ]\Iany  of  these  will  need  to  have  made  available  to  them  some 
kind  of  long-term,  low-interest  financing  in  order  to  retain  their  prop- 
erties and  the  fruits  of  their  lifetime  efforts.  There  is  some  thinking  in 
our  own  organization,  and  from  other  sources  as  well,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  875,  The  Federal  Disaster  Act,  might  be  a  means 
of  offering  the  needed  assistance.  We,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  already  started  investigating  this  possibility. 

Meanwhile,  our  best  talent  and  efforts  must  be  thrown  into  a 
stepped-up  research  program  to  come  up  quickly  with  answers  relative 
to  the  cause  of  this  affliction  of  pears,  its  method  or  means  of  spread 
and,  above  all,  a  determination  of  rootstock  or  combination  of  rootstocks 
which  are  resi-stant  or  immune  to  the  disease.  Needed  also  will  be  help 
and  advice  relative  to  suitable  replacement  crops  that  will  insure  ade- 
quate future  income. 

Observations  on  pear  decline,  and  reports  on  its  development  and 
spread,  have  been  made  by  pathologists  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  California  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  staff  members  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Commissioners  and  County  Directors  of  Ex- 
tension, as  well  as  others. 

There  has  recently  been  brought  into  being  a  special  group  called  the 
"California  Pear  Decline  Committee"  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
gathering,  pooling,  and  correlating  of  information  relative  to  pear  de- 
cline and  the  stimulation  and  direction  of  research  on  the  disease.  The 
committee  has  among  its  membership  plant  pathologists  and  entomolo- 
gists from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  the  University-  Experi- 
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ment  Station  at  Riverside,  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Extension  Service,  and  also  from  industry  itself. 

Director  William  E.  Warne  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
urgently  requested  the  Agricultural  Eesearch  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  help  solve  this  baffling  problem  by  the 
employment  of  resources  and  research  specialists  from  the  Federal 
agency. 

Also,  Director  Warne  alarmed  at  the  rapidly  developing  calamity 
in  tlie  pear  industry,  appointed  a  ' '  Task  Force ' '  of  experts  from  within 
his  Department  to  investigate  the  situation  and  bring  in  a  report  cover- 
ing (1)  acreage,  location,  and  economic  value  of  pear  plantings  in 
California;  (2)  description  and  history  of  the  disease;  (3)  extent,  rate, 
and  method  of  spread;  (4)  relationship  with  (a)  pear  psylla,  (b)  other 
insect  vectors,  (c)  resistant  varieties,  (d)  ecological  factors,  and  (e) 
pear  decline  disease  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  (5)  research  work  cur- 
rently under  way  in  California  and  elsewhere;  and  (6)  recommended 
course  of  action. 

This  report  has  been  submitted  and  was  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  task  force  recommendations  included  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Quarantine  action  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible. 

2.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  should  cooperate  with  the 
University  of  California  and  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any 
way  possible  to  promote  the  research  program. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Pathology, 
should  continue  its  surveys  of  California  pear  orchards  to  further 
evaluate  the  disorder.  However,  it  is  felt  that  the  type  of  survej^  should 
be  modified.  Spot  inspections  should  be  continued  in  the  minor  pear 
growing  areas  where  the  disorder  has  not  yet  appeared.  Inspections  in 
other  areas  should  be  confined  to  selected  pear  orchards,  one  or  more 
in  each  major  pear  growing  county.  These  orchards  should  be  inspected 
and  mapped  several  times  in  the  year.  Data  on  type  of  rootstock,  type 
of  irrigation,  type  of  cultivation,  and  spray  programs  should  be  ob- 
tained from  each  orchard. 

4.  In  the  event  that  long-term,  low  interest  financing  is  not  available 
through  local  lending  institutions,  it  is  recommended  that  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  help  in  any  way  possible  to  make  such 
financing  available  through  the  employment  of  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  875,  the  Federal  Disaster  Act. 

5.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Director  of  Agriculture  use  his 
influence  to  foster  and  stimulate  research  to  quickly  find  the  cause  of 
the  pear  decline  disease,  the  means  of  arresting  its  progress,  and  the 
development  of  information  regarding  resistant  rootstock  or  a  combina- 
tion of  rootstocks.  Included  in  the  task  force  report  was  a  summary  of 
suggestions  received  from  Agricultural  Commissioners  in  the  counties 
most  seriously  affected  by  pear  decline,  as  to  what  the  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  might  best  do  to  help  solve  those  problems. 
These  suggestions  were  as  follows : 
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1.  Encourage  research  to  find  the  cause  of  the  disease,  including — 

(a)  evaluation  of  every  possible  factor  including  chemical  sprays 
used  in  pest  control  and  materials  used  to  hold  fruit  on  the 
tree. 

(b)  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  spread  of  the  disease  by 
insect  vectors. 

2.  Carry  out  continuing  survey  to  determine  the  rate  and  extent  of 
spread  of  the  disorder. 

3.  Help  work  out  information  by  which  new  plantings  can  be  pro- 
tected by  finding  rootstocks  or  combinations  of  rootstocks  which 
are  resistant  to  pear  decline. 

4.  Help  recommend  use  of  the  land  for  crops  which  will  give  ade- 
quate returns  within  a  reasonable  time. 

5.  Help  with  financing  farmers  who  have  suffered  loss  of  their  pear 
trees  by  pear  decline  disease.  Where  credit  is  not  available  through 
local  lending  institutions,  assist  in  obtaining  long  time  low  interest 
financing  through  Public  Law  875,  the  Federal  Disaster  Act. 

6.  Help  the  counties  in  correcting  orchard  acreage  registration  cards 
because  of  tree  and  acreage  losses  due  to  pear  decline. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  to  the  California  Board  of  Agri- 
culture on  September  19,  1960,  Mr.  Charles  V.  Dick,  Chief  Deputy 
Director  of  the  California  Department  of  x\gricnlture,  in  commenting 
on  proposed  action  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
said: 

1.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  Department  to  establish  a 
laboratory  facility  at  Sacramento  which  can  be  used  by  all  cooperat- 
ing agencies  for  laboratory  diagnoses  of  pear  decline. 

2.  The  Department  plans  to  increase  assistance  to  pear  tree  nursery- 
men in  finding  suitable  Scion  wood  and  rootstock  sources  for  the  grow- 
ing of  pear  tree  nursery  stock  which  would  be  tolerant  of  the  decline 
disease  and  can  be  used  for  replacement  planting  purposes,  and  which 
will  be  free  from  known  and  suspected  viruses. 

Under  date  of  November  1,  1960,  the  Governor  announced  that  he 
had  approved  an  emergenc}^  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  combat  pear 
tree  decline.  At  that  time  the  Governor  also  announced  an  additional 
allocation  of  $35,000  in  the  1961-62  budget  for  research  and  curtail- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  California  Marketing  Program  for  Canning 
Bartlett  Pears  also  donated  $6,000  to  the  University  of  California  for 
research  on  pear  decline. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  task  force  report  previously 
referred  to  said,  "quarantine  docs  not  appear  to  be  feasible,"  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture  did  conduct  a  public  hearing  in  Los 
Angeles  on  November  29  to  consider  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
plant  quarantine  to  protect  southern  California  pear  orchards  from 
pear  decline,  which  is  not  yet  known  to  occur  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  proposed  quarantine  discussed  "would  prohibit  shipment  from  any 
point  in  the  United  States  those  species  and  varieties  of  pear  trees  in 
parts  capable  of  propagation  into  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
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Riverside,  Kern,  Imperial,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Ventura. ' ' 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  news  release  dated  November 
18,  1960,  announcing  the  hearing,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  hearing 
was  called  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  upon  the  petition  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Commissioners  of  the  southern  counties  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Effective  December  28,  1960,  the  Director  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  issued  an  emergency  regulation  declaring  pear  decline 
to  be  a  pest.  According  to  Department  officials,  this  regulation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Code  relating  to  quaran- 
tine and  pest  control  may  be  used  by  County  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioners for  the  protection  of  commercial  pear  plantings  in  isolated  areas 
of  Southern  California  where  pear  decline  is  not  known  to  occur. 

In  announcing  the  adoption  of  the  emergency  regulation,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  said  that  testimony  and  reports  by 
experts  from  the  University  of  California,  Oregon  State  College,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  California  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  the  hearing  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  28,  1960,  established 
that  the  disorder  known  as  pear  decline  manifests  symptoms  and  be- 
haviour characteristics  of  an  infectious,  transmissible  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  is,  therefore,  a  pest  within  the  meaning  of  the  Agricultural 
Code. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  unless  action  is  taken  immediately,  the 
state's  pear  industry,  producing  an  approximate  average  annual  crop 
valued  at  26  million  dollars,  will  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  recently  ap- 
proved an  emergency  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  combat  pear  decline, 
and  that  an  additional  $35,000  has  been  allocated  in  the  1961-62  budget 
for  research  and  curtailment  of  the  disease.  However,  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  funds  now 
available  for  research  are  not  adequate,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  California,  recommends  that  a  joint  reso- 
lution be  introduced  memorializing  Congress  to  make  emergency  funds 
immediately  available  for  a  comprehensive  basic  research  program  on 
pear  decline. 

RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS 

In  addition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  which  was  introduced  as  a 
Committee  Resolution,  the  following  measures  relating  to  pear  decline 
have  also  been  introduced  at  the  1961  Session  of  the  Legislature : 

1.  Senate  Bill  198  introduced  on  January  16  as  an  urgency  measure 
would  appropriate  $90,356  to  the  University  of  California  from  the 
General  Fund  to  be  used  to  study  the  pear  decline  disease. 

2.  A.  B.  303  introduced  on  January  12  as  a  companion  bill  to  Senate 
Bill  198. 

3.  A.  B.  462  introduced  on  January  17  as  an  urgency  measure  would 
appropriate  $154,756  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  1961-1962  fiscal  year  to  be  used  to  study  the  pear  decline 
disease. 

7— L.-2491 
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4.  Senate  Bill  261  introduced  January  17  is  a  companion  bill  to 
A.  B.  462. 

5.  A.  C.  R.  26  introduced  January  17  resolves  that  assessors  through- 
out the  State  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  take  into  considera- 
tion any  pear  decline  that  may  exist  in  pear  orchards  assessed  by  them 
and  make  such  allowances  as  may  be  necessarj'-  as  a  consequence  in  the 
valuation  of  such  property.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
under  date  of  January  13,  1961,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Sacramento 
Bee  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Sacramento  County  Assessor  Harry  M. 
"Wood  is  calling  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  January  24,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  how  Sacramento  County  pear  orchards  will  be  assessed  in 
light  of  the  reduced  1960  crop  production  which  resulted  from  infesta- 
tion of  pear  orchards  by  the  pear  decline  disease.  This  meeting,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  account,  was  called  by  Mr.  AVood  because  ap- 
praisals are  based  on  earning  ability  of  orchards. 

PART  E 

TRANQUILIZER  GUNS 

Early  in  January,  1960,  the  Committee  was  requested  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  investigate  the  possibility  that 
tranquilizer  guns  were  being  used  to  rustle  cattle  in  California. 

The  tranquilizer  gun  is  a  pneumatic,  short  and  long  range  projector, 
specially  designed  to  propel  an  automatic  projector-tj^pe  syringe.  The 
gun  was  developed  for  use  primarily  in  immobilizing,  caj)turing,  re- 
straining, and  treating  wild  or  feral  animals.  To  date  these  guns  have 
been  used  primarily  for  inactivating  and  capturing  wild  animals  and 
refractor}^  domestic  livestock.  Animals  have  also  been  vaccinated  from 
a  distance  and/or  treated  with  antibiotics  when  the  conventional  chase 
and  capture  procedure  would  be  time-consuming  or  constitute  a  hazard 
to  both  man  and  animal.  Commercial  tranquilizers  have  also  been 
administered  b}^  this  method  to  allay  excitment  prior  to  translocation 
or  during  shipment  of  various  difficult  animals. 

On  April  19,  1960,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sacramento  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  use  of  tranquilizer  guns.  In  his  opening  remarks  to 
the  Committee  the  Chairman  said,  "While  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  Mr.  Huff,  Consultant  for  the  Committee,  indicated  rather  conclu- 
sively that  this  weapon  had  not  been  used  as  an  instrument  to  rustle 
cattle,  I  am  inclined  to  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  organization  asked  that  this  matter 
be  heard,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  potential  threat  to  the  general  public 
in  the  use  or  misuse  of  this  instrument  to  make  it  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature. ' ' 

This  survey  was  undertaken  under  date  of  February  26,  1960,  at 
which  time  the  Committee  secretary  Avrote  the  Sheriffs  in  the  coun- 
ties throughout  the  State  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  tranquilizer  guns  are  or  were  being  used  to  rustle  cattle.  Sheriffs 
of  thirty-five  counties  responding  to  the  Committee's  questionnaire  in- 
dicated that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  tranquilizer  guns'  being 
used  to  rustle  cattle  in  their  counties.  Santa  Barbara  was  the  only 
County  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  one  instance  of  cattle 
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theft  iu  which  the  tranquilizer  gun  might  have  been  used.  Twenty-two 
counties  did  not  reply  to  the  Connnittee's  questionnaire.  A  copy  of 
the  Committee's  survey  is  appended,  marked  Exhibit  C. 

The  first  witness  called  to  testify  was  Mr.  Harold  Palmer,  President 
of  the  Palmer  Chemical  and  Equipment  Company  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  called  by  the  Chairman  to  narrate  a  film  entitled  ' '  The 
Use  of  the  Cap-Chur  Gun, ' '  a  trade  name  for  the  tranquilizer  gun. 

Dr.  Enge,  Extension  Veterinarian,  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
demonstrated  for  the  Committee  the  use  of  the  pistol-type  Cap-Chur 
gun. 

The  next  witness  called  to  testify  was  Mr.  Brunei  Christensen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  California  Cattlemen's  Association.  Mr.  Christensen  pointed 
out  that  the  article,  "The  'Sleepy  Gun'  that  Brings  Them  Back  Alive," 
which  appeared  in  the  October,  1959,  Readers'  Digest,  apparently  had 
been  responsible  for  the  increased  interest  in  recent  months  concerning 
the  possible  illegal  use  of  the  Cap-Chur  gun.  Mr.  Cliristensen  made  the 
following  rather  pertinent  observation  in  his  presentation:  (1)  Discus- 
sion with  cattlemen  throughout  various  areas  of  the  State  revealed  no 
evidence  but  only  suspicion  that  the  tranquilizer  gun  was  being  used 
when  more  than  one  animal  was  missing  from  a  herd.  (2)  The  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association  pays  a  $500  reward  to  anyone  furnishing 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  felony  conviction  of  persons 
stealing  cattle  from  a  member  of  the  Association.  According  to  Mr. 
Christensen,  a  study  of  cases  presented  to  the  Association  for  payment 
of  the  reward  showed  that  rustlers  were  low-income  people  and  no 
evidence  was  available  to  indicate  that  a  tranquilizer  gun  was  used, 
possibly  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gun  is  a  rather  expensive 
weapon.  The  rifle  type  retails  for  $149.55,  and  the  short  range  pro- 
jector pistol  sells  for  $105.25;  and  the  cattlemen's  kit  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  the  other  of  the  weapons  retails  for  $50.82.  (3) 
Veterinarians  are  the  largest  single  purchasers  of  the  projector,  being 
responsible  for  about  thirty-five  percent  of  the  total  sales.  Dealers, 
cattle  feeders,  and  range  stockmen  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  guns. 
(4)  Dealers  in  the  projectors  keep  permanent  records  of  the  invoices 
of  each  sale,  showing  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
serial  number  of  each  weapon.  According  to  Mr.  Christensen,  one  par- 
ticular outlet  states  in  its  catalog,  "We  reserve  right  to  limit  sales  to 
dealers,  veterinarians,  or  stockmen  who  can  give  evidence  of  reliability 
and  intended  proper  use. ' ' 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Christensen  said,  "We  believe  the 
thoughts  developed  by  our  Association  for  presentation  to  the  Commit- 
tee today  show  that  the  distributors  and  dealers  have  done  a  good  job 
in  policing  the  distribution  of  the  tranquilizer  gun.  We  feel  that  the 
distributors,  dealers,  and  stockmen  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
and  improve  their  policing  methods.  We  believe  the  question  of  control- 
ling the  distribution  of  tranquilizer  guns  should  be  given  more  study 
and  no  action  should  be  taken  at  the  present  time  to  consider  legisla- 
tion to  control  their  sale." 

Mr.  Neil  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau 
Livestock  Department,  in  his  testimony  to  the  Committee,  cited  two 
instances  of  cattle  disappearance  in  Fresno  County  in  which  the  owners 
of  the  cattle  were  convinced  that  a  tranquilizer  gun  had  been  used.  Mr. 
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Perkins  said  that  he  was  well  aware  that  all  of  the  testimony  he  had 
])resented  did  not  jtjive  proof  that  the  tranquilizer  guns  were  used,  but 
ill  his  opinion  it  did  not  require  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
realize  that  it  could  have  been  the  means  of  their  accomplishment.  In 
his  concluding  remarks  Mr.  Perkins  said,  "I  feel  that  the  potential 
promiscuous  use  of  this  weapon  is  such  that  its  sale  and  distribution 
should  be  controlled.  To  prevent  the  increasing  use  of  tranquilizer  guns 
in  livestock  rustling,  I  firmly  believe  that  proper  legislation  should  be 
introduced,  or  whatever  is  necessary,  requiring  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  tranquilizer  guns  and  all  sales  of  tranquilizer  charges 
recorded  by  the  seller." 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  Detective  Sergeant  Glen  Hunt, 
Detective  Division  (Livestock  Detail)  of  the  Sheriff's  Office  of  Fresno 
County,  said,  in  responding  to  the  Committee's  questionnaire,  that  he 
had  been  in  charge  of  cattle  theft  investigations  in  Fresno  County  for 
the  past  ten  years  and  "there  has  never  been  a  case,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  indicated  a  gun  of  this  type  had  been  used."  However,  this  does 
not  say  that  one  hasn't  been  used  or  wdll  not  be  used  in  the  future.  To 
me  as  an  investigator,  also  as  a  man  knowing  of  the  handling  of  cattle, 
it  would  seem  that  a  gun  of  this  type  being  used  to  tranquilize  cattle 
as  a  preparation  in  the  theft  thereof  would  be  a  hindrance,  instead 
of  an  aid. ' ' 

Mr.  Harold  C.  Palmer,  President  of  the  Palmer  Chemical  and  Equip- 
ment Company,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  the  Cap-Chur  Gun,  was  the  last 
witness  to  testify.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Palmer  did  not 
have  a  prepared  statement  and  the  Committee's  proceedings  Avere  in- 
advertently not  recorded.  So  that  the  Committee  record  will  accurately 
reflect  the  position  of  the  Palmer  Company,  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Palmer,  written  to  the  Committee's  Secretary 
under  date  of  March  16,  1960,  are  reproduced  here : 

"At  the  present  time,  we  have  had  no  single  instance  anywhere 
in  this  country  or  any  other  country  of  where  animals  were  stolen 
or  removed  from  their  rightful  owners  by  the  use  of  this  equip- 
ment. 

' '  There  are  several  factors  which  make  it  impractical  for  rustlers 
to  use  the  equipment  in  stealing  cattle.  Among  them  is  the  fact 
that  if  a  paralyzing  drug  was  given,  most  times  the  animal  will  lie 
down  and  it  may  be  two  or  three  hours  before  it  can  again  get 
on  its  feet  and  become  mobile.  If  only  a  tranquilizer  drug  was 
used,  it  requires  from  one  to  two  hours  for  this  drug  to  take 
effect  enough  to  be  able  to  drive  the  animal  fairly  easily.  I  am 
sure  that  rustlers  would  not  take  the  time  necessary  to  await  the 
recovery  of  the  animal  in  the  first  place,  or  aw^ait  the  effect  of  the 
drugs  in  the  second  place,  to  load  the  cattle  on  their  vehicles. 

"Another  thing  that  is  a  real  detriment  is  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial necessary  and  the  know-how  required  to  used  it  properly. 
As  for  criminal  use,  directed  toward  human  beings,  again  firearms 
are  available  at  much  less  expense  and  with  fewer  complications 
of  use.  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  easier  to  put  a  gun  in  a  person's 
back  and  tell  him  to  get  in  a  car  and  drive  off  with  him  than  it  is 
to  shoot  the  person  with  CAP-CIIUR  equipment  then  await  the 
effect  of  the  drug  or  wait  for  the  person  to  become  immobilized, 
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which  requires  some  little  time,  and  then  pick  him  up  bodily  and 
carry  him  off.  It  just  does  not  add  up  to  an  efficient  means  of 
committing  a  crime. 

"Our  equipment  is  very  expensive  and,  as  I  mentioned,  com- 
plicated to  some  etxent  in  preparing  for  use.  Whereas  the  criminal 
or  would  be  criminal  can  purchase  a  second  hand  gun  at  a  pawn 
shop  for  anywhere  from  $15  on  up,  or  buy  one  from  a  mail  order 
house,  or  steal  one,  and  commit  the  crime  which  he  has  in  mind, 

"As  far  as  a  person's  killing  another  with  the  equipment,  you 
can  take  a  stick  or  brick,  or  some  people  actually  with  their  bare 
hands,  and  kill  another,  if  that  is  what  they  want  to  do. 

"I  expect  sometime  that  a  psychopathic  personality  who  wants 
to  commit  a  spectacular  crime  or  one  that  has  not  been  done  in 
that  manner  before  to  actually  commit  a  murder  or  some  other 
crime  with  the  equipment.  But  with  the  number  of  guns  out  now 
and  since  it  has  not  been  attempted  as  yet,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
relatively  rare  thing.  Unless  it  should  occur  on  a  large-scale  basis, 
I  think  that  when  it  does  occur  in  isolated  instances  it  is  simply 
a  case  for  local  law  enforcement  officers  to  handle  in  the  routine 
manner. 

"We  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  produce  this  equip- 
ment. We  hold  patents  on  both  the  drugs  and  equipment,  or 
patents  pending,  which  we  hope  will  keep  us  the  only  people  in 
this  field  of  operation  for  quite  some  time.  We  hope  this  will  be 
true,  not  only  because  of  the  profit  motive,  but  also  because  we 
in  turn  can  help  control  the  use  to  which  the  equipment  is  put." 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey  and  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  April  19,  1960,  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  tranquilizer  guns  be  registered  and/or  licensed 
is  not  necessary. 

PART   F 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  STONE  FRUIT  CANKER  DISEASE  COMPLEX 

HISTORY 

On  January  24,  1957,  Senator  Paul  L.  Byrne,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Problems,  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  a  report  entitled  "The  Canker  Disease  of  Stone  Fruit." 
This  report  was  based  on  testimony  received  at  several  hearings  held  by 
the  Joint  Committee  during  1956  on  the  canker  disease  problem.  The 
report  states  that  while  no  formal  action  was  taken,  the  Committee  indi- 
cated that  it  would  support  any  reasonable  increase  in  the  1957-58 
budget  request  of  the  University  of  California  for  an  expanded  research 
program  on  this  complex  of  diseases. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report,  the  serious  outbreak  of  almond 
blast  and  peach  canker  in  1956  served  to  point  up  the  need  for  a 
stepped  up  and  expanded  program  on  this  important  deciduous  fruit 
disease  complex  which  had  been  of  long  standing  but  little  understood. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Kendrick,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  was  asked  to  report 
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to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Sacramento  on  December  1,  1959,  on  the  present  status  of  the 
canker  disease  problem. 

According  to  Dr.  Kendrick  in  his  testimony  to  the  Committee,  from 
the  disease  occurrence  in  1956  it  seemed  likely  that  climatic  and  soil 
factors  played  an  important  role  in  its  behavior.  However,  no  experi- 
mental facts  Avere  available  to  substantiate  this  assumption.  He  pointed 
out  that  "For  many  years,  different  research  workers  have  been  able 
to  associate  a  similar  type  fluorescent  bacterium  with  the  different  ex- 
pressions of  this  disease  complex  such  as  'sour  sap,'  'die  back,'  'gum- 
mosis,'  'bacterial  canker,'  'almond  blast,'  'citrus  blast,'  etc.  Pathogen- 
icity studies  over  the  years  left  some  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
research  workers  that  the  true  relationship  of  the  pathogen  or  patho- 
gens was  known  and  that  little  or  nothing  was  known  about  the  cli- 
matological,  physiological  and  nutritional  factors  that  contributed  in 
some  unknown  way  to  the  sporadic  and  devastating  occurrence  of  this 
disease  complex  in  one  form  or  another  on  different  deciduous  fruit 
varieties. ' ' 

FUNDING 

According  to  Dr.  Kendrick,  because  of  the  widespread  grower  con- 
cern over  the  outbreak  of  almond  blast  and  peach  canker  in  1956,  the 
Director  of  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  imme- 
diately provided  funds  to  employ  a  laboratory  and  field  assistant  to 
enable  Dr.  W.  Harley  English  to  expand  his  research  under  way  at 
that  time.  The  Vice  President  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  through  con- 
tingency funds,  provided  additional  funds  for  the  employment  of  a 
well-trained  basic  scientist  with  support  money  and  assistance  in  the 
1957-58  budget.  This  support  enabled  the  University  to  secure  the 
services  of  Dr.  James  E.  DeVay,  an  outstanding  combination  of  a 
plant  pathologist  and  biochemist  from  the  University  of  jMinnesota,  to 
join  with  Dr.  W.  Harley  English  in  inaugurating  a  long-range,  basic 
program  of  research  on  different  phases  of  the  canker  disease  complex. 
The  1958-59  and  1959-60  budgets  have  provided  additional  funds  for 
canker  research  in  the  nature  of  laboratory  assistance  and  operation. 

Dr.  Kendrick  also  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  vital  needs  for  a 
basic  study  of  this  disease  complex,  controlled  plant  growth  facilities, 
was  in  part  provided  in  1957  in  an  allocation  from  contingent  funds  by 
the  Vice  President  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  Research  workers  and  the 
architects  have  cooperated  in  planning  for  two  climatically  controlled 
growth  chambers  and  bids  have  been  placed  for  their  purchase  and 
installation. 

In  the  1959-60  budget  some  $33,000  was  allocated  for  research  on  the 
canker  disease  complex.  Because  the  comments  made  by  Dr.  Kendrick 
on  research  to  date  on  this  complex  of  diseases  are  quite  technical,  they 
are  being  reproduced  here  in  their  entiret3^ 

"Research: 

"The  work  to  date  has  involved  both  field  and  laboratory  re- 
search. Extensive  field  experimental  trials  have  been  made  with 
such  hosts  as  peach,  almond,  apricot,  prune  and  plum.  These  trials 
were  conducted  in  growers'  orchards  in  the  following  counties: 
Colusa,  Napa,  Butte,  Placer,  Merced,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara, 
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and  Fresno.  Long-range  research  on  the  peach  canker  phase  of 
the  disease  complex  has  been  initiated  on  a  4-acre  field  plot  near 
Atwater,  Merced  County,  which  is  under  lease  by  the  University. 
Field  plot  research  in  the  several  counties  with  the  different  tree 
fruit  and  nut  crop  hosts  has  involved  studies  of  such  factors  as 
host  nutrition,  soil  moisture,  soil  fumigation,  tree  defoliation,  and 
bactericidal  sprays  as  they  relate  to  the  incidence  and  severity  of 
the  disease.  Intensive  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
exact  relationship  of  the  organisms  involved  in  various  types  of 
canker  development  and  the  source  of  the  inoculum  in  almond  and 
peaches,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  infection. 

*'In  the  large-scale  field  experiment  near  Atwater,  Merced 
County,  the  effect  of  various  treatments  on  bacterial  canker  devel- 
opment has  been  studied  for  the  past  three  years.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  preplant  soil  fumigation  with  either  chloropicrin  or  DD  (a 
mixture  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons)  greatly  reduced  the  occur- 
rence and  severity  of  canker.  When  peach  trees  growing  in  fumi- 
gated and  nonfumigated  soil  were  artificially  inoculated  with  the 
canker  organism,  infection  was  much  more  inclusive  and  severe 
on  trees  growing  in  nonfumigated  soil.  It  is  also  significant  that 
tree  growth,  as  measured  by  trunk  diameter,  has  been  significantly 
greater  where  soil  fumigation  has  been  used.  No  explanation  can 
be  offered  at  the  present  time  for  the  effectiveness  of  soil  fumiga- 
tion in  reducing  canker  development  and  continued  study  on  this 
point  is  under  way.  It  has  been  shown  that  fall  sprays  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  fertilizer  applications  have  slightly  reduced  the  inci- 
dence of  bacterial  canker  and  that  tree  defoliation,  streptomycin 
sprays,  fall  and  spring  whitewash  applications,  spring  sprays  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  addition  of  soil  amendments  had  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  occurrence  and  severity  of  the  canker  disease. 
Late  fall  irrigation,  low  nitrogen  fertilization  and  lime  injection 
into  the  soil  significantly  increased  canker  severity. 

"A  study  has  been  conducted  during  a  two-year  period  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  diseased  and  healthy 
peach  and  almond  orchards.  The  canker  organism  was  found  to 
be  omnipresent  in  peach  and  almond  orchards  where  canker  and 
blast  have  been  present.  It  occurs  more  abundantly  in  orchards 
with  a  history  of  the  canker  disease  than  in  those  without  a  disease 
history.  The  fact  that  the  pathogen  can  be  washed  from  apparently 
healthy  leaves,  twigs  and  fruit,  as  well  as  from  orchard  weeds,  in- 
dicates that  it  subsists  as  a  saprophyte  under  certain  conditions 
and  obtains  pathogenic  capabilities  under  conditions  not  presently 
understood. 

''Recent  laboratory  and  field  studies  have  shown  that  two  fun- 
gus species  (Cytospora  ruhescens  and  Ceratocystis  variospora)  are 
the  causal  agents  of  certain  types  of  canker  formation.  These  fungi 
produce  cankers  in  plums,  prunes,  cherries,  peaches  and  almonds. 
These  findings  further  verify  the  complex  nature  of  the  so-called 
canker  disease.  Cankers  caused  by  these  fungi  are  usually  active 
during  all  months  of  the  year  in  contrast  to  cankers  caused  by 
bacteria  which  are  seldom  active  more  than  several  months  during 
winter  and  early  spring.  Fungus  invasion  is  apparently  in  limb 
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areas  damaged  by  sun,  insects,  birds  or  other  agents  which  cause 
injury  or  bruising  of  tissue.  It  has  been  shown  that  perennial  or 
mallet  wound  cankers  in  almonds,  caused  by  Ceratocystis,  is  much 
more  prevalent  in  such  varieties  as  Texas,  Nonpareil,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  than  in  Drake  and  Peerless.  The  fungus  canker  caused  by 
Cytospora  is  unusually  severe  in  President  plums. 

"Basic  laboratory  studies  correlated  with  field  trials  have  shown 
that  the  pathogenicity  of  various  isolates  of  Pseudomonas  syringae 
ranges  from  weakly  virulent  to  highly  virulent  and  that  they  pro- 
duce a  toxin  which  causes  a  necrosis  and  browning  of  host  tissue. 
The  mechanism  of  canker  development  is  thus  due  to  the  toxin  the 
bacteria  release  into  the  host  tissue.  This  toxin,  which  has  been 
isolated  and  purified,  has  proven  to  be  highly  antibiotic  to  a  wide 
spectrum,  killing  cells  of  both  fungal  and  bacterial  pathogens.  This 
toxin  may  have  broad  antibiotic  application  in  pathogenic  organ- 
ism control. 

"Recently  it  was  discovered  that  viruses  which  attack  bacterial 
pathogens  can  transmit  the  character  for  pathogenicity  from  path- 
ogenic strains  to  nonpathogenic  types.  This  is  of  practical  signifi- 
cance and  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
epidemics  of  bacterial  canker.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  bacteriophage  has  been  found  to  transmit  the  character  of 
pathogenicity  in  any  bacterium. 

"Another  important  phase  of  research  that  has  been  initiated 
is  the  effect  of  irradiation  on  the  production  of  disease  resistant 
types  of  tree  fruits.  This  research  has  broad  application  to  a  num- 
ber of  important  tree  fruit  diseases.  Seeds  of  bitter  almond,  Lovell 
peach,  Eancho  resistant  peach,  mahaleb  cherry,  and  myrobalan 
plum  were  sent  to  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  which  is 
equipped  to  use  X-rays  and  thermal  neutrons.  It  is  known  that 
irradiation  methods  increase  the  frequency  of  genetic  changes, 
some  of  which  may  be  beneficial  and  will  be  segregated  out  during 
screening  procedures  for  resistance.  These  irradiated  seeds  are 
being  grown  in  an  experimental  area  on  the  University  Farm, 
Davis. 

"This  brief  resume  of  research  under  way  on  the  bacterial 
canker  of  stone  fruit  disease  complex  shows  that  significant  facts 
have  been  discovered  concerning  the  complex  nature  of  the  cause 
and  .some  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  occurrence  and  severity 
of  the  disease  in  many  of  its  symptom  expressions.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  continuation  of  this  important  research.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  continuation  and  expansion  of 
this  research  in  areas  where  needed  will  result  in  much  benefit  to 
the  deciduous  fruit  industry.  Perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  point- 
ing up  the  need  for  a  new  look,  a  new  approach  in  basic  research, 
to  some  other  well-known  and  important  tree  fruit  and  nut  crop 
diseases  such  as  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits,  walnut  blight,  crown 
gall,  fire  blight,  pear  collapse,  etc." 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

No  Committee  action  is  required. 
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PART  G 

SCOTCH  BROOM 

Scotch  broom,  Cytisus  scorparius,  a  plant  native  to  Europe,  was  pre- 
sumably introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Scotland  as  an  orna- 
mental, and  is  now  widely  distributed  in  North  America.  It  is  an  attrac- 
tive perennial  shrub,  three  to  six  feet  high,  with  stilf ,  angled,  broom-like 
green  branches.  The  plant,  in  escaping  from  civilization,  has  now 
become  a  weed  infesting  100,000  acres  of  valuable  range  and  forest 
land,  mainly  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range 
mountains  in  northern  California.  It  not  only  crowds  out  forage  plants 
and  forest  seedlings,  but  the  dense  stands  of  Scotch  broom  pose  a 
serious  fire  hazard  to  timber  lands. 

The  Scotch  broom  problem  has  been  before  the  Legislature  on  several 
occasions.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  the  Assembly  Subcommittee  on  Forestry,  Grazing  and 
Public  Lands,  and  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  held  November  7,  1952, 
Mr.  Lowell  Mobley,  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  El  Dorado  County, 
testified  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Scotch  broom  infestation  in  El  Dorado 
County.  He  pointed  out  that  at  that  time  approximately  27,738  acres 
were  infested  in  El  Dorado  County  alone. 

On  June  6,  1957,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  120,  relative  to 
the  suppression  and  elimination  of  Scotch  broom,  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  Resolution  urged  the  University  of  California 
to  undertaken  a  study  to  ascertain  possible  means  for  suppression  and 
elimination  of  Scotch  broom,  particularly  through  biological  control. 

On  May  15,  1959,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Committee  Secretary 
to  contact  Mr.  J.  K.  HoUoway,  in  charge  of  the  Parasite  Investigation, 
Insect  Identification,  and  Parasite  Introduction  laboratory  at  Albany, 
California,  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  search  for  species  of  insects  which  attack  Scotch  broom.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Huff  was  advised  that  Mr.  Ilolloway  was  still  in  Europe 
working  on  the  problem  and  would  not  return  until  June  15,  1959. 

On  July  1,  1959,  Mr.  Huff  met  with  Mr.  HoUoway  in  an  effort  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  the  Committee  could  do  to  expedite  the 
biological  control  program  for  Scotch  broom.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hollo- 
way  indicated  that  the  possible  use  of  a  root  borer,  Agrilus,  found  in 
France  had  been  suggested  for  control  of  Scotch  broom.  However,  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  according  to  Mr,  HoUoway,  imme- 
diately objected  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Apparently  in  some  of  the  coastal 
areas  of  these  States,  Scotch  broom  is  used  as  a  soil  retention  factor; 
(2)  Highway  officials  of  the  States  felt  that  the  weed  has  some  aesthetic 
value.  Mr.  HoUoway  said  that  he  was  not  positive  that  this  particular 
root  borer  could  be  controlled  if  introduced,  because  the  insect  hatches 
under  the  egg  on  the  bark  and  is  never  exposed. 

He  did,  however,  point  out  that  in  his  opinion  a  leaf  and  stem  miner, 
Leucoptera  spartifoliella,  attacks  the  Scotch  broom,  and  while  it  isn't 
as  effective  as  the  root  borer,  it  can  be  effectively  controlled  by  insecti- 
cides. Tests  which  could  lead  to  the  ultimate  introduction  of  this  moth 
were  initiated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
June,   1959. 
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Following  Mr.  Huff's  meeting  with  Mr.  Holloway,  Senator  Byrne 
wrote  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Jaeobsen,  then  Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  asking  Mr.  Jaeobsen  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  official 
position  of  tlio  various  State  agencies  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
relative  to  biological  control  of  Scotch  broom. 

Under  date  of  September  15,  1959,  Senator  Byrne  asked  Mr.  Elton 
K.  McQuerry,  Western  Representative,  Western  Interstate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  to  include  on  the 
agenda  of  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  on  October  6,  the  Scotch  broom 
problem.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  McQuerry  Senator  Byrne  indicated  that 
he  had  discussed  this  matter  in  some  detail  with  Mr.  Jaeobsen,  who 
had  said  he  Avould  be  most  happy  to  present  the  problem  to  the  Western 
Interstate  Committee.  This  was  done,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
on  October  6,  1959,  by  the  AVestern  Interstate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, recommending  that  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  intensify  the  program  of  further 
developing  biological  control  procedures  for  weed  control,  and  that 
currently  known  potential  parasites  or  predators  effective  for  such 
l)urposes  be  put  into  field  use.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  appended, 
marked  Exhibit  D.  The  same  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  assembled  in  con- 
vention in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October  19-23,  1959. 

Mr.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Plant  Industry,  was 
the  first  witness  called  at  the  meeting  held  in  Sacramento  on  December 
1,  1959,  to  review  the  Scotch  broom  situation.  Mr.  Lemmon  in  his  testi- 
mony pointed  out  that  collections  of  Scotch  broom  as  an  escape  were 
made  as  early  as  1899  in  Mendocino  and  Sonoma  Counties;  and  later 
collections  were  made  in  Del  Norte  County  in  1902,  Nevada  County 
in  1914,  Humboldt  and  Placer  Counties  in  1923,  and  El  Dorado  County 
in  1925. 

According  to  Mr.  Lemmon,  the  fruit  of  the  Scotch  broom  is  a  flat, 
seeded  pod,  somewhat  hairy  along  the  margins,  and  several  seeded.  The 
seed  is  oval,  about  one-eighth  inch  long,  very  dark  greenish-brown, 
with  a  shiny  surface,  and  light,  rounded  appendage  at  the  scar  end. 
It  is  a  hard  seed  and  may  lie  several  years  on  the  ground  before  it 
germinates. 

The  Scotch  broom  seed  can  be  spread  in  many  ways.  Quite  often  it 
is  done  by  people  picking  the  flower  containing  mature  seeds  on  the 
branches,  which  are  discarded  when  the  bloom  has  withered.  In  some 
instances  the  weed  has  been  spread  by  transplanting  or  from  plants 
purchased  as  nursery  stock.  Automobiles,  logging  equipment,  indi- 
viduals, and  animals  are  also  factors  in  the  spread  of  the  weed.  Seeds 
are  also  carried  down  creeks  and  rivers  where  they  may  germinate 
and  grow.  In  general,  according  to  Mr.  Lemmon,  the  spread  of  Scotch 
broom  is  slow  at  the  periphery  of  an  infestation,  but  where  a  large 
infestation  is  involved,  the  annual  acreage  increase  is  substantial. 
Localized  infestations  within  the  main  body  of  a  Scotch  broom  area 
are  continually  merging.  Many  of  the  former  scattered  infestations 
are  now  uniform  dense  stands.  Scotch  broom  readily  invades  burned 
areas,  or  any  surface  disturbed  by  nature  or  man.  The  worse  threat  of 
this  pest  is  the  suppression  of  conifer  tree  seedlings.  Dense  stands  of 
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Scotch  broom  completely  smother  out  new  production  and  constitute 
a  fire  menace.  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  about  100,000 
acres  are  infested  in  the  State.  The  largest  infestations  are  in  El 
Dorado  and  Nevada  Counties,  but  it  has  also  been  reported  a  pest  in 
Butte,  Humboldt,  Marin,  Mendocino,  Placer,  Riverside,  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma, 
Tehama,  and  Trinity  Counties. 

In  commenting  on  eradication  efforts  in  counties  other  than  El 
Dorado  County,  Mr.  Lemmon  said : 

'^An  eradication  program  was  initiated  in  Amador  County  in  1952. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  a  county  ordinance  providing  for 
control  and  eradication  of  Scotch  broom  and  some  related  species.  The 
ordinance  provides  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  plant  or  grow 
broom  within  the  unincorporated  area  of  the  County. 

In  1955  Shasta  County  began  a  campaign  against  Scotch  broom, 
with  the  hope  that  control  could  be  accomplished  before  the  problem 
became  too  big  to  handle. 

The  Counties  of  Napa,  Mendocino,  and  Calaveras  included  Scotch 
broom  in  weed  control  policies  authorized  by  the  Boards  of  Super- 
visors. The  Calaveras  County  policy  declares  Scotch  broom  as  a  public 
nuisance  subject  to  control  by  the  landowner.  The  other  Counties  are 
also  actively  engaged  in  some  type  of  control  of  Scotch  broom,  but 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  chemical  control,  the  urge  has  been  to  find 
an  adequate  biological  control,  such  as  was  so  successfully  accomplished 
in  handling  Klamath  weed." 

Mr.  Lowell  Mobley,  then  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  Bl  Dorado 
County,  was  the  second  witness  called.  Mr.  Mobley  pointed  out  that 
Scotch  broom  originally  planted  in  the  Georgetown  area  as  an  orna- 
mental escaped  from  cultivation  and  has  become  a  pest  of  ever  increas- 
ing importance.  By  1930  the  broom  had  become  a  threat  to  the  economy 
of  the  County.  Realizing  that  eradication  was  not  feasible,  the  County 
petitioned  the  Director  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  weed-free  area. 
In  May  of  1931,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  under  authority  of  "An 
Act  to  Prevent  the  Propagation  of  Noxious  Weeds"  of  1921,  estab- 
lished the  boundaries  and  created  the  El  Dorado  County  Wild  Scotch 
Broom  Weed-Free  Area.  Unfortunately,  the  creation  of  this  weed-free 
area  did  little,  if  anything,  according  to  Mr.  Mobley,  to  slow  the  relent- 
less spread  of  the  weed. 

Nothing  further  was  done  by  the  County,  according  to  Mr.  Mobley, 
until  1950,  when  a  program  was  developed  to  eradicate  small  patches 
of  the  broom  that  had  become  established  well  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  of  infestation.  In  the  program,  low  volatile  ester  of  2,4-D  applied 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  hundred  parts  per  million,  to  wet  the  plants 
thoroughly,  was  found  to  be  most  effective.  A  roadside  spray  program 
was  also  established  to  reduce  and  prevent  encroachment  of  the  broom 
on  the  County  and  State  roads. 

A  survey  of  the  infested  area  in  El  Dorado  County  was  authorized 
by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1952.  This  survey  showed  that 
centered  in  the  Georgetown-Greenwood  areas  at  an  elevation  of  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet,  Scotch  broom  was  found  to  be 
thriving  on  27,700  acres  of  range  and  timber  lands,  about  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  which  were  in  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest.  Outside  of 
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tlic  main  infestation  small  patches  were  found  east  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Talioe  and  west  to  Folsom.  According  to  Mr.  Moblej',  as  a  result 
of  the  survey  and  from  experience  with  chemical  controls  it  was  decided 
that  the  only  solution  would  be  the  development  of  a  biological  control. 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  interest  the  proper  agencies  in  the  prob- 
lem. ]\Ir.  Mobley  said  it  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  in  excess  of 
thirty-two  thousand  acres  infested  in  El  Dorado  County. 

In  commenting  on  the  effect  of  infestation  of  range  land  by  Scotch 
broom,  Mr.  Mobley  said  that  once  rangeland  has  been  invaded  by  the 
broom  it  becomes  almost  worthless  as  the  cost  of  control  is,  in  most 
cases,  greater  than  the  value  of  the  feed  that  can  be  produced.  Even 
under  unfavorable  conditions  the  broom  will  grow  so  dense  that  all 
desirable  forage  species  are  smothered  and  die.  Broom  itself,  although 
it  has  a  fairly  high  protein  content,  is  largely  unpalatable  to  animals 
in  its  normal  condition.  Pelleting  experiments  conducted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  Forestry  indicated  that  the  material  is  palatable 
within  certain  limits;  however,  very  little  work  was  done,  since  refer- 
ence was  found  indicating  that  the  material  may  be  poisonous  to  live- 
stock. The  reference,  ' '  Important  Western  Browse  Plants, ' '  by  William 
A.  Daj^ton,  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  is  quoted : 
"Although  somewhat  valued  abroad  for  fodder,  Scotch  broom  is  seldom 
touched  by  grazing  animals  on  western  ranges.  It  is  undoubtedly 
somewhat  poisonous  to  livestock  when  in  the  growing  state,  the  symp- 
toms being  slavering,  vomiting,  staggering,  and  general  paralysis.  A 
volatile  alkaloid  spartein  (C15  H26  N2)  and  the  toxic  alkaloid  cytesin 
(Cll  H14  N20)  produce  a  narcotic  effect  in  the  poisoned  animal,  with 
paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system." 

According  to  Mr.  Mobley,  Scotch  broom  is  more  of  a  menace  to 
timber  lands  than  to  range.  Evidence  indicates  that  while  broom  does 
not  harm  an  established  stand  of  timber,  it  will  effectively  prevent  the 
re-establishment  of  desirable  forest  species,  as  well  as  creating  a  serious 
fire  hazard.  Surveys  by  Guerdon  Ellis,  Supervisor,  El  Dorado  National 
Forest,  show  that  in  areas  that  have  been  burned  over,  the  broom  has 
become  so  dense  that  it  has  completely  prevented  the  survival  of  pine 
seedlings,  even  where  there  were  adequate  seed  trees. 

It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  broom  can  be  killed  by  the  use  of  2,4-D 
sprays.  However,  most  of  the  infested  areas  are  rugged  and  inacces- 
sible, with  growth  so  dense  that  eradication  or  even  control  by  spray 
is  not  economically  feasible ;  nor  is  burning  effective  as  a  control  device, 
as  fire  destroys  competitive  plants  and  increases  germination  of  the 
broom  seeds.  Land  clearing  by  mechanical  means  is  not  the  answer 
either,  as  it  is  extremely  expensive  and  apparently  creates  an  improved 
seed  bed,  and  germination  of  the  seed  is  stimulated.  Goats,  according 
to  Mr.  Mobley,  have  also  been  tried  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  broom. 
However,  this  has  proved  to  be  too  expensive  and  not  too  successful, 
with  limited  application. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Mobley  made  the  observation  that 
unless  a  satisfactory  biological  control  can  be  established,  Scotch  broom 
will  eventually  invade  most  or  all  of  the  better  pine-producing  areas 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,  as  Avell  as  a  greater  portion 
of  our  foothill  and  mountain  pasture  lands. 
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Mr.  James  K.  Holloway,  Head,  Parasite  Introduction  Section,  US 
Department  of  Ag:ricnltiire,  in  his  presentation  to  the  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  in  1954  the  University  of  California  recognized  bio- 
logical control  of  Scotch  broom  as  a  formal  investigational  problem, 
and  action  was  initiated  in  an  effort  to  find  an  insect  or  insects  which 
would  attack  the  broom.  Two  insects,  one  a  stem  miner,  a  moth,  and 
another,  a  root  borer,  were  found.  Specific  attention  was  given  to  the 
possible  introduction  of  the  stem  miner,  because  it  could  be  easily  con- 
trolled by  insecticides,  whereas,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  root 
borer  could  not.  According  to  Mr.  Holloway,  specificity  tests  were  run 
on  both  the  root  borer  and  the  stem  miner.  Tests  were  made  on  ten 
different  plants,  some  closely  related  to  the  Scotch  broom.  Included 
were  such  plants  as  beans,  peas,  alfalfa,  shade  trees,  and  others.  On 
these  plants  the  insects  showed  no  tendencies  to  survive.  According  to 
Mr.  Holloway,  the  insects  would  lay  eggs  on  a  few  of  the  plants,  but 
''Actually,  as  far  as  our  evidence  is  to  date,  they  seemed  to  be  very 
specific." 

Mr.  Holloway  also  commented  on  the  other  phase  of  the  problem, 
namely,  the  apparent  opposition  of  several  other  states  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  insects  to  control  the  Scotch  broom.  Fortunately,  after  a  series 
of  meetings  and  conferences  with  all  agencies  concerned,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interdepartmental  Weeds  in  Washington,  DC,  on  November 
30,  1959,  granted  permission  for  work  to  be  done  in  California.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  to  release  these  insects  only  in  California.  Mr. 
Holloway  estimated  that  it  would  take  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  for 
the  insects  to  spread  to  Oregon,  and  in  that  time  both  Washington  and 
Oregon  would  have  found  a  suitable  replacement  plant  for  the  Scotch 
broom  presently  used  in  those  States  to  retain  sand  dunes  along  the 
coastal  areas.  It  was  also  found  out  that  the  highway  officials  in  these 
States  were  not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  insects  for  control 
of  the  Scotch  broom,  as  had  been  previously  reported,  as  they  now  feel 
that  the  broom  is  too  weedy  and  can  get  out  of  control.  With  this  par- 
ticular problem  resolved,  Mr.  Holloway  said  that  efforts  can  now,  and 
will,  be  made  both  here  and  abroad  to  search  for  other  insects  that 
destroy  the  plant. 

In  commenting  on  the  method  by  which  the  stem  miner  attacks  the 
Scotch  broom,  Mr.  Holloway  said,  ' '  The  plants  become  very  stunted  be- 
cause naturally  these  insects  work  in  the  growing  tips.  They  completely 
mine  it  out,  therefore  they  prune  the  plant.  As  a  result  of  this  pruning 
the  plants  become  very  stunted.  In  all  probability  we  may  be  able  to 
get  the  pine  trees  to  grow  a  little  faster  than  the  Scotch  broom  grows. 
In  addition  to  this  pruning,  you  may  see  anywhere  from  three  to  four 
blooms  on  a  plant,  and  therefore  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  seed 
production." 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  Committee  as  to 
whether  there  was  anything  the  Committee  could  do,  Mr.  Holloway 
said  that  at  one  time  there  was,  but  now,  with  permission  given  to 
introduce  the  insect  in  California  by  Federal  officials,  the  only  step 
remaining  was  the  securing  of  permission  from  the  State  of  California 
to  introduce  the  insects. 

On  December  24,  1959,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  granted 
permission  for  introduction  of  an  insect  which  may  eventually  bring 
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iiiider  control  thousands  of  acres  of  Scotch  broom  in  California.  The 
insect,  Leucoptcra  spartifoliella,  a  leaf  and  stem  miner  found  in  France 
and  other  European  countries,  is  an  enemy  of  Scotch  broom.  Host  pref- 
erence tests  conducted  by  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  the  insect  is  quite  specific  for  Scotch  broom.  The  adult  female,  a 
moth,  lays  its  eggs  in  late  May  and  early  June  on  the  stems  of  the 
Scotch  broom  plant.  The  eggs  hatch  in  fifteen  to  twenty  days  and  the 
larval  or  "miner"  form  bores  into  the  green  stem  where  it  remains 
active  all  winter.  In  March  or  April  it  comes  out  of  its  tunnel  and 
pupates,  forming  a  thin,  flattish,  elongate,  white  cocoon.  The  adult  moth 
emerges  in  late  May  or  early  June. 

In  commenting  on  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Darsey,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Soil  Conservation,  relating  to  State  participation  in 
the  Scotch  broom  control  program,  particularly  in  the  Mother  Lode 
county,  Mr.  Holloway  emphasized  that  in  a  problem  of  this  magnitude, 
efforts  at  control  using  chemicals  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  biological  control. 

COMMITTEE   CONCLUSION 

Certainly  it  can  be  said  that  the  action  by  the  Committee  Chairman 
played  an  important  part  in  making  the  release  of  the  insects  in  Cali- 
fornia possible. 

Release  of  the  insects  have  been  made  and  the  Committee  can  only 
hope  that  this  biological  control  program  will  be  as  successful  as  the  one 
used  for  the  Klamath  Weed. 

PART   H 

DIRECT  SALE  OF  LIVESTOCK  FOR  SLAUGHTER 

STATEMENT   OF   THE    PROBLEM 

During  recent  years  there  has  developed,  particularly  in  Imperial 
County,  a  change  in  the  method  by  which  fat  cattle  are  marketed. 
According  to  one  witness  who  testified  at  the  Committee  Hearing  held 
on  December  3,  1959,  on  this  matter,  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  cattle  are  sold  directly  to  packers  without  a  buyer's  representative 
being  present  when  the  cattle  are  shipped.  At  one  time  most  of  the 
cattle  sold  for  slaughter  were  sold  through  a  commission  merchant  to  a 
packer  at  public  stockyards.  In  that  situation,  the  seller  was  protected 
by  the  Commission  Merchant's  Bond,  and  payment  for  the  cattle  pur- 
chased would  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  situation  that 
exists  today,  not  only  in  Imperial  County,  but  in  other  areas  of  the 
state,  packer  representatives  buy  direct  from  the  seller  at  the  feed  lot. 
In  the  sale  of  cattle  in  this  manner  two  problems  have  arisen. 

1.  Even  if  the  packer  pays  for  the  cattle,  there  is  normally  a  time 
delay  of  from  four  to  seven  days  from  the  time  the  cattle  are  sold  and 
receipt  of  payment. 

2.  The  seller  is  not  protected  as  the  packers  are  not  covered  by  a 
surety  bond  for  cattle  purchased  for  slaughter  direct  from  feed  lots. 

LEGISLATIVE   INTEREST   IN   THE   PROBLEM 

This  change  in  method  of  marketing  of  livestock  in  Imperial  County 
was  first  called  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Legislature  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Prob- 
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lems  held  in  El  Centro  on  October  5,  1956.  At  that  time  concern  was 
expressed  by  cattlemen  who  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  one 
feed  lot  operator  to  have  in  a  few  short  days  $100,000  to  $200,000 
worth  of  cattle  sold  and  delivered  to  a  Los  Angeles  packer  without 
having;  received  any  money  for  them.  And  as  was  pointed  out,  the 
feeder  and/or  packer  selling  direct  is  not  protected  in  any  manner 
should  the  packer  become  bankrupt  or  default  in  payment.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  bond  required 
of  the  packer  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  feeder  or  producer  who 
sells  direct  for  slaughter. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  in  1956,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Imperial 
County  alone  was  shipping  approximately  10,000  fat  cattle  a  week 
to  slaughter.  Ninety  per  cent  of  that  number,  it  was  estimated,  were 
sold  direct.  This  represented  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  a  week  of  cattle 
sold  on  credit  with  no  protection  afforded. 

Mr.  Ed  Rutherford,  a  large  feed  lot  operator  in  Imperial  County, 
in  his  testimony  to  the  Committee  at  that  time  said,  "My  primary 
worry  is  if  some  packer  takes  bankruptcy,  which  practically  all  of  them 
are  corporations  and  what  they  have  told  me,  they  have  lost  money 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  so  I  don't  see  how  they  can  hang  on  much 
longer  without  going  broke.  Some  of  them  should  be  about  ready  to 
take  bankruptcy.  Now,  of  course,  we  haven't  had  any  trouble  so  far, 
but  one  of  these  days,  if  this  continues  long  enough,  somebody  is 
going  to  lose  some  money." 

At  this  meeting  the  Committee  Secretary  was  requested  to  secure 
an  opinion  from  the  Legislative  Counsel  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  bonding  protection  under  the  present  law  for 
cattle  producers  who  sell  direct  to  or  through  representatives  of  proc- 
essors or  packers.  Under  date  of  October  24,  1956,  an  opinion  was 
received  from  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  a  portion  of  which 
is  quoted :  "It  is  possible  that  such  processors  or  packers  would  be 
required  to  be  listed  as  dealers  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  6  of 
Division  6  (Sees.  1261-1276)  of  the  Agricultural  Code  and  bonded 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  that  law." 

Mr.  Dick,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  commenting 
on  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  on  cattle  sales  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Sacramento  on  November  16-17,  1956,  said  "So  now  if  we 
sum  that  up,  a  livestock  dealer— that 's  a  person  who  buys  and  then 
resells  the  cattle — is  licensed  under  the  Produce  Dealers  Act,  and 
has  a  bond  of  $1,000  except  when  he  is  operating  on  a  federally  posted 
livestock  market  under  a  U.S.  Bond.  Then  the  packers  fall  into  the 
general  category  of  processors,  but  they  cannot  be  licensed  under  that 
Act  because  the  definitions  of  farm  products  does  not  include  livestock. 
So  the  Legislative  Counsel  says  that  he  believes  that  they  can  be 
licensed  under  the  Produce  Dealers  Act  because  they  are  not  Processors 
and  therefore  entitled  to  processors  exemption,  but  there  is  some  ques- 
tion about  that  because  of  the  fact  they're  buying  these  things  for 
their  own  use  or  consumption  and  that  would  exempt  them  from  the 
dealers  act,  but  he  says  he  didn't  think  that  would  apply  to  this,  that 
really  means  a  person  who  buys  the  stuff'  and  eats  it  or  uses  it  himself. 
We've  often  wondered  about  that,  whether  that  didn't  automatically 
exempt  a  man  who  further  processed  it." 
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Tlie  opinion  of  the  Lep:islative  Counsel  ^  was  made  available  to  those 
interested  in  the  problem.  Nothing?  more  was  heard  concerning  this 
matter  nntil  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Committee  meeting  held  in  Los 
Angeles  on  December  3,  1959.  At  that  time  Senator  Beard,  from 
Imperial  Connty,  asked  that  the  problems  associated  with  direct  sale 
of  livestock  for  slaughter  be  added  to  the  Committee's  agenda,  which 
was  done. 

COMMITTEE    HEARING   DECEMBER   3,    1959 

Mr.  Rutherford  also  testified  at  this  meeting,  pointing  out  that  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  two  packers  in  Southern  California  have  taken 
bankruptcy  and  left  unpaid  for  fat  cattle  approximately  $363,000. 
Specifically,  Mr.  Rutherford  asked  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
requiring  packers  to  furnish  a  bond  for  direct  country  purchases. 
Mr.  Rutherford  also  pointed  out  that  the  industry  had  been  notified 
that  effective  January  31,  1960,  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stockyards 
would  close.  This  action,  in  Mr.  Rutherford's  words,  would  automati- 
cally cancel  the  protection  afforded  the  approximate  ten  per  cent  of 
cattle  producers  and  feed  lot  operators  still  selling  through  commission 
merchants.  Committee  questioning  of  Mr.  Rutherford  brought  out  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  big  chain  packers  (for  eco- 
nomic reasons)  have  discontinued  slaughtering  in  Los  Angeles.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Rutherford,  Wilson  and  Swift  are  the  only  big  chains  left 
in  the  area,  and  that  at  the  present  time  an  estimated  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  State  of  California  are  slaughtered  by 
small,  individually  owned  packers.  ]\Ir.  Rutherford  also  indicated  that 
he  was  more  concerned  with  bonding  protection  for  producers  than  he 
was  with  the  delay  in  payment  of  cattle  purchased  through  a  direct  sale. 
In  Mr.  Rutherford's  opinion,  there  should  be  required  a  minimum  bond 
of  $100,000,  and  the  bond  should  be  on  a  flexible,  sliding  scale,  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  packer. 

Mr.  elohn  H.  Barnard,  an  attorney  representing  one  of  the  creditors, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  Committee  meeting  had  not  been  paid  $100,000 
by  tlie  Intercities  Meat  Packing  Company  in  Riverside,  also  testified. 
Mr.  Barnard  appeared  at  the  request  of  Senator  Beard.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Intercities  Meat  Packing  Company  was  in  bankruptc}'', 
however,  the  company  had  filed  a  petition  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  a  reorganization  under  Chapter  10,  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Mr. 
Barnard  did  indicate,  however,  that  if  normal  bankruptcy  procedures 
go  through,  that  there  wnll  not  even  be  enough  (money)  to  pay  a 
standard  trustee  bankruptcy  expense,  much  less  any  money  for 
creditors. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  Western  Representative  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  also  appeared  before  the  Committee.  The  American  Meat 
Institute,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  is  the  onlj^  nation-wide  association 
of  meat  packers  which  represents  all  classifications  of  meat  processors — 
the  smallest  and  the  largest,  slaughterers  and  nonslaughterers,  sausage 
manufacturers,  canned  meat  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  etc. 
Members  of  the  American  Meat  Institute  operate  plants  and  do  business 
in  every  state,  and  process  and  sell  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  meat 
commercially  produced  in  the  United  States. 

i  A  copy  of  this  opinion  is  appended  marked  Exhibit  E. 
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In  his  presentation  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Stephens  said  that  the 
American  Meat  Institute  has  opposed  compulsory  bonding  for  packers 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Bonding  is  unnecessary,  since  losses  are  infinitesimal  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  quantities  of  livestock  sold  for  slaughter. 

2.  Bonding  would  constitute  an  additional  cost  of  doing  business  for 
the  packer — a  cost,  which  in  view  of  the  narrow  margin  of  profit,  prob- 
ably would  in  the  long  run  have  to  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  producer,  or  both. 

3.  The  purchase  of  livestock  is  a  private  business  transaction,  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  surround  it  with  governmental  guaranties 
than  there  is  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  other  commodities. 

4.  Packers  traditionally  have  paid  cash  for  their  livestock.  This  is 
true  of  direct  purchases  as  well  as  those  made  at  stockyards  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture.  Consequently,  a 
livestock  producer  is  in  a  better  position  than  most  sellers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  enter  into  a  particular  transaction. 

5.  The  packer  does  not  have  with  the  producer  the  same  type  of 
fiduciary  relationship  which  exists  between  producer  and  commission 
man.  The  packer  is  simply  a  buyer,  and  if  the  seller  has  any  reason  for 
feeling  insecure  all  he  needs  to  do  is  demand  cash  for  delivery  of  his 
livestock  or  to  sell  to  one  of  the  many  other  buyers  who  are  eager  for 
livestock. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  Mr.  Stephens  said,  ' '  The  packing  industry 
has  an  enviable  reputation  for  making  prompt  payment  for  livestock, 
and  in  fact  has  done  some  boasting  about  its  willingness  to  buy  for 
spot  cash.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  deviation  from  this  traditional 
policy  an  element  of  uncertainty  may  be  introduced  into  the  relation- 
ship between  producer  and  packer,  and  no  doubt  risk  increases  as  the 
time  for  payment  is  prolonged.  However,  it  is  an  element  which  is  solely 
within  the  control  of  the  producer,  and  for  the  reasons  already  stated 
the  bonding  of  packers  is  costly  and  unnecessary." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Eastwood,  Manager  of  Wilson  and  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
was  called  upon  briefly  to  answer  a  question  from  a  member  of  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Eastwood  said  that  his  Company  would  have  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  stipulating  on  the  paper,  be  it  a  check,  a  promissory 
note,  or  a  sight  draft,  just  what  liability  the  seller  of  cattle  was  taking. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Phillips,  surety  underwriter  for  the  Travelers  Indemnity 
Company  in  Los  Angeles,  also  testified  at  the  meeting  pointing  out  that 
his  Company  has  bonded  several  commission  merchants  operating  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  and  that  the  premium  on  their  bonds 
was  at  a  straight  rate  of  $5  per  $1,000  regardless  of  the  penalty  of  the 
bond.  In  response  to  a  question  which  supposed  that  these  same  compa- 
nies were  bonded  under  State  rather  than  Federal  Law,  Mr.  Phillips 
indicated  that  in  his  opinion  the  premium  would  be  increased,  pointing 
out,  for  example,  that  the  commission  merchant's  bond  for  the  State  of 
California  carried  a  rate  of  $15  to  $1,000,  or  a  processor's  bond  is 
$5,000  statutory;  that  is,  $15  a  $1,000. 
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In  explaining  the  difference  in  premiums,  Mr.  Phillips  pointed  out 
that  the  processor's  bond,  for  example,  is  cumulative  per  license  period, 
where  the  bond  required  of  commissioned  merchants  operating  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyard  Act  is  not.  In  commenting  on  what  his 
Company  required  in  the  way  of  assets  in  writing  bonds,  Mr.  Phillips 
said,  "Most  surety  companies  have  a  rule-of -thumb  for  what  we  call 
'financial  guaranties'  of  a  net  working  capital  of  four  times  the 
amount  of  your  liability  and  ten  times  your  net  worth.  That  can  be 
tempered,  though,  with  how  long  the  concern  has  been  in  business,  their 
reputation,  how  they  pay  their  bills,  things  like  that." 

Mr.  Phillips  also  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  Intercities  Packing 
Company,  if  the  State  required  a  small  statutory  bond  of  $5,000  a 
surety  company,  under  the  circumstances  recited  by  Mr.  Barnard,  in 
all  probability  would  not  have  written  the  bond,  and  the  $110,000  loss 
would  not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Ben  F.  Piatt,  District  Supervisor  of  the  USDA,  was  asked  to 
testify  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
Mr.  Piatt  pointed  out : 

"Public  Law  85-909  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  September  2,  1958.  It  eliminated  from  the  clause  in  the 
bond  'at  a  public  stockyard'  because  at  the  passage  and  signing 
of  the  law,  these  bonds  then  applied  anyAvhere  in  the  United 
States.  That  means  that  a  market  agency,  as  we  call  them  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  will  sell  on  commission  or  buy  on 
commission  and/or  a  dealer — their  bonds,  from  the  clauses  in  their 
bonds  that  we  call  one,  two,  and  three,  are  eliminated  at  a  public 
stockyard,  so  that  if  they  were  residents  and  they  were  bonded  and 
registered  with  the  Department  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
purchased  cattle  in  Maine,  that  bond  would  still  apply,  since  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

' '  If  we  don 't  have  a  measuring  stick,  the  minimum  of  the  bond  is 
$5,000.  The  man  operates  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  we  dis- 
cover that  he  is  doing  a  sizable  business.  We  make  a  study  of  his 
records  and  determine  if  the  bond  should  be  increased,  and  if  it 
should,  we  increase  it.  If  it  seems  that  he  is  well  within  the  limit 
under  a  $5,000  bond,  we  allow  him  to  go  the  twelve  months.  Then 
we'll  take  the  gross  sales,  the  gross  purchases,  and  the  gross 
trading,  add  that  together  and  if  he  is  operating  on  what  we  call  a 
'public  market,'  a  terminal  market,  then  we  divide  that  by  260 
or  double  it  for  two  business  days,  so  that  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  doubling  it,  we  just  divide  it  by  130,  which  gives 
us  the  same  answer.  Now  if  his  bond,  b}'  dividing  by  130,  was 
$61,000,  it  would  be  $50,000  plus  ten  percent,  or  it  would  be 
$52,000.  You  would  have  eleven  thousand,  one  hundred.  That  is 
the  way  that  it  would  operate,  so  that  these  bonds  now  apply 
whether  he's  buying  at  Senator  Ilollister's  ranch,  or  whether  he  is 
buying  at  the  Los  Angeles  Union  Stockyards,  or  whether  he  is 
buying  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  or  Boise,  Idaho,  or  Idaho  Falls.  It 
wouldn't  make  any  difference.  The  bond  would  apply. 

"If  he  is  in  business  as  a  market  agency  or  a  dealer  or  market 
agency  and/or  dealer,  and  the  livestock  is  moving  interstate,  then 
he  comes  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  regardless  of 
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where  he  operates.  He  may  buy  from  a  farmer  in  Arizona  and  ship 
it  into  California  or  vice  versa,  as  long  as  the  animals  move  inter- 
state. Now,  we  'II  say  that  he  buys  here  in  California  and  does  busi- 
ness with  a  packer  that's  a  packer  under  the  act.  That  is  consid- 
ered interstate.  If  that  packer  is  buying  at  a  public  market,  al- 
though he  has  state  inspection,  he's  a  packer  under  the  act.  If  he 
has  federal  inspection,  he  is  still  a  packer  under  the  act.  If  this 
dealer  does  business  direct  with  this  packer,  then  he  is  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  act  plainly  states  that  the  meat  or  meat  prod- 
ucts that  move  interstate — then  this  packer  is  subject  to  the  act,  or 
if  he  purchases  livestock  at  what  is  termed  as  a  public  market.  Now, 
that  can  be  an  auction  market  under  the  P  &  S  Act,  or  it  can  be 
a  terminal  market.  That  is  about  the  way  the  bonds  operate,  since 
September  2,  1958." 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  USDA 
is  proposing  a  new  regulation  providing  that  when  cattle  are  sold  they 
must  be  paid  for  within  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Piatt  in  commenting  on 
this  proposed  regulation,  said  that  it  came  about  as  a  result  of  com- 
plaints, particularly  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  that  feeders  of  livestock 
were  being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  packers.  In  commenting  on  a 
bond  for  packers,  Mr.  Piatt  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  any  bond 
required  should  be  established  on  a  sliding  scale  related  to  the  amount 
of  business  transacted.  In  response  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the 
Committee  as  to  why  a  cattleman  would  want  to  do  business  with  a 
packer  whose  financial  condition  was  doubtful  said  that  it  was  simply 
because  the  packer  was  offering  more  per  pound.  Mr.  Piatt  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  in  the  case  of  Intercities  Packing  Company  that,  "In  the 
Imperial  Valley,  it  was  common  knowledge  that  Intercities  was  not  too 
sound". 

In  the  case  of  the  Vogue  Packing  Company,  which  also  failed,  Mr. 
Piatt  said  that  the  firm  which  sustained  the  greatest  loss  was  warned 
"sixty  days  before  it  happened".  According  to  Mr.  Piatt  almost  the 
same  thing  happened  with  the  C  and  K  Packing  Company  in  Upland, 
which  also  failed.  Here,  even  after  one  of  the  market  agencies  had  been 
warned,  sold  the  company  $62,050  worth  of  beef.  In  commenting  on 
these  particular  cases,  Mr.  Piatt  made  the  following  statement :  "I 
don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  legislate  against  something  like  that". 

The  last  witness  called  was  Mr.  Nathan  Morantz,  an  officer  of  the 
State  Packing  Company,  a  firm  engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  livestock  in 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Area  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Morantz  stated  that  it  was 
a  known  fact  throughout  the  industry  that  Intercities  was  being  used 
at  times  by  livestock  people  in  attempting  to  foment  or  foster  a  false 
impression  as  to  what  market  conditions  were,  and  that  livestock  people 
took  a  calculated  risk  in  making  sales  to  this  firm  because  they  fre- 
quently receive  from  25  cents  to  as  much  as  one  dollar  a  hundred  over 
what  the  same  operator  of  a  meat  establishment  would  think  that  he 
could  pay  for  the  cattle.  Specifically^,  Mr.  Morantz  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"There  was  a  calculated  risk  taken  on  the  part  of  these  livestock  people 
to  either  gamble  for  an  additional  profit,  or  it  was  an  attempt  to  rig  a 
market;  and  I  make  that  statement  because  that  has  been  a  proved 
fact  in  the  past. ' ' 
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Mr.  Morantz  in  referring  to  the  sale  of  livestock  to  these  now  defunct 
])acking  companies  described  the  transactions  as  "speculative  selling". 
Mr.  Morantz  in  speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  Western  States  Meat 
Packers  Association  said  that  his  association  was  opposed  to  legislation 
that  would  "in  effect  attempt  to  set  a  set  of  rules  or  regulations  that 
would  just  further  encroach  upon  individual  rights,  the  right  to  bar- 
gain and  to  trade  in  a  free  competitive  market."  Questioning  of  Mr. 
Morantz  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any 
packer  to  liave  funds  available  to  pay  cash  for  cattle  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  and  that  almost  all  transactions  between  the  seller  of  cattle 
and  the  buyer  are  carried  on  by  a  bill  of  sale  draft. 

Kead  into  the  record  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  was  a  letter 
from  ]\Ir.  E.  F.  Forbes,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Western 
States  Meat  Packers  Association.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Forbes  in  part  said, 
"To  enact  legislation  by  the  State  of  California  or  to  have  put  into 
effect  regulations  by  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Branch  of  USDA 
affecting  the  direct  selling  of  livestock  from  ranch  or  feed  lot  is  putting 
the  government  not  onh'  too  deeply  in  our  business,  but  would  remove 
some  of  the  guarantees  under  the  federal  Constitution  and  our  State 
Constitution  wherein  a  citizen  should  have  a  right  to  sell  his  property 
in  a  direct  sale  to  anyone  or  in  any  way  he  sees  fit.  This  legislation 
would  certainly  infringe  on  the  individual's  rights." 

Also  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  Committee  proceedings  in  this 
matter  was  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher,  Legal 
Department,  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

December  18,  1959 
Dear  Senator  Byrne  : 

I  am  writing  you  on  behalf  of  California  Bank  and,  more  par- 
ticularh^,  Mr.  Tony  Westra,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  the  Bank's 
Agricultural  Section,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  you  that  we 
are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  State  legislation  which  Avill  have  the 
effect  of  affording  protection  in  the  form  of  a  bond  to  cattle  pro- 
ducers selling  direct  to  packers.  As  you  know,  a  provision  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (Title  7  U.S.C.A.  #204)  requires 
that  "The  Secretary  may  require  reasonable  bonds  from  every 
market  agency  and  dealer  .  .  .",  but,  apparently,  no  such  protec- 
tion is  available  to  producers  who  deal  directly  with  the  packing 
houses. 

Any  consideration  which  you  may  be  able  to  give  to  our  recom- 
mendation will  be  greatl}'^  appreciated. 

(Signed)  Jeffrey  M.  Bucher 

Legal  Department 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Committee  and  the 
recent  request  by  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  matter  of  direct  sale  of  livestock  for 
slaughter  be  reassigned  to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture by  the  Senate  Kules  Committee  for  further  study  as  soon  as 
practicable. 
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PART  I 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  NO.   144  OF  THE 

1959  SESSION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 

RELATIVE  TO  NURSERY  STOCK 

This  Eesolution,  referred  to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  points  out  that  Section  1148.3  of  the  Agricultural  Code, 
requires  that  nursery  stock  when  sold  shall  be  living  stock  and  shall 
not  be  in  a  dead  or  dying  condition;  and  that  the  trend  toward  the 
merchandising  of  pre-packaged  stock  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  administer  existing  provisions  of  the  law  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  dead  or  dying  nursery  stock. 

The  Resolution  also  resolved  that  approximately  twenty-jfive  percent 
of  those  licensed  to  sell  nursery  stock  in  California  are  presently  han- 
dling these  materials  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  is  being  sold 
nursery  stock  which  in  many  instances  is  in  a  dead  or  dying  condition. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  Resolution  was  considered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  held  in  Sacramento  on  December  1,  1959.  Mr.  Elmer 
Merz,  Executive  Secretary,  California  Nurserymen's  Association,  was 
the  only  witness  to  appear.  In  his  presentation  Mr.  Merz  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  he  was  concerned  with  pertained  to  the  trend  which 
has  developed  in  recent  years  to  sell  nursery  stock  in  a  great  many 
retail  outlets,  many  of  which  have  no  arrangements  to  handle  perish- 
able plant  materials,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nursery  stock  that  is  in  a  dead  or  dying  condition  has  been  and  will 
be  sold  to  the  public. 

Just  how  great  a  quantity  is  being  sold  at  the  present  time  is  a  niat- 
ter  on  which  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  is  a 
known  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Merz,  that  under  some  circumstances  a 
large  percentage  of  the  stock  in  temporary  outlets  is  in  poor  condition 
when  it  is  sold.  In  Mr.  Merz'  opinion,  with  the  number  of  non-nursery 
outlets  growing  larger,  the  public  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  buying 
additional  quantities  of  nursery  stock  in  a  dead  or  dying  condition. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  devitalized  nursery  stock  being 
sold,  Mr.  Merz  requested  that  this  problem  be  taken  under  advisement 
by  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Senator  Byrne 
assured  Mr.  Merz  that  the  Committee  was  aware  of  the  problem  and 
would  cooperate  with  the  California  Nurserymen's  Association  in  any 
appropriate  manner. 

COMMITTEE   ACTION 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  time  no  further  Committee  action  is 
necessary. 
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EXHIBIT   A 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  570 

CHAPTER   436-STATUTES   OF    1959 

A71  act  to  amend  Section  1038  of  the  Agricultural  Code,  relating  to 
agricultural  mineral  sales. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1,  Section  1038  of  the  Agricultural  Code  is  amended  to 
read : 

1038.  Upon  any  sale  not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  the  registered  person  selling  the  same  shall 
pay  fifteen  cents  ($0.15)  per  ton  or  fraction  thereof,  and  upon  such 
a  sale  of  agricultural  minerals,  ten  cents  ($0.10)  per  ton  or  fraction 
thereof,  except  that  during  the  period  from  October  1,  1957,  to  and 
including  September  30,  1961,  the  amount  shall  be  three  cents  ($0.03) 
per  ton  or  fraction  thereof,  except  where  the  agricultural  mineral  is 
sold  to  be  used  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
A  commercial  fertilizers  registrant  selling  agricultural  minerals  to  an 
unregistered  person  in  the  original  and  properly  labeled  lots  or  pack- 
ages of  an  agricultural  minerals  registrant  shall  pay  thereon  the  agri- 
cultural minerals  tonnage  tax  required  by  this  section.  Each  reg- 
istered person  shall  keep  accurate  accounts  of  sales  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and/or  agricultural  minerals,  and  such  accounts  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  inspection  by  the  director.  A  statement  of  sales 
shall  be  rendered  to  the  director  quarterly  within  one  calendar  month 
after  March  31st,  June  30th,  September  30th,  and  December  31st,  of 
each  year,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  amount  of  tonnage  license 
tax  required  by  this  section.  Any  delinquency  in  making  a  statement 
and  return,  or  any  deficiency  in  any  return,  shall  subject  the  regis- 
trant to  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  ten  percent  (10%)  of  the  amount 
due. 

On  receipt  of  the  tonnage  license  tax  and  statement,  the  director 
shall  issue  to  the  registered  seller  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  this 
section. 

Whenever  a  registered  person  shall  have  paid  the  tonnage  license 
tax  herein  required,  any  person  acting  as  his  selling  agent  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  the  tonnage  license  tax. 

EXHIBIT   B 

REPORT  TO  ASSEMBLY  INTERIM  COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURING, 

OIL,  AND  MINING  INDUSTRY  CONCERNING  TONNAGE 

TAXES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  MINERALS 

Prep  ABED  by  Legislatts'e  Analyst 

HISTORICAL   SUMMARY 

The  agricultural  minerals  program  is  operated  as  a  special  fund 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  were  403  firms  during  1957  that  held  commercial  fertilizer 
registration  certificates  while  175  held  certificates  of  registration  for 
agricultural  minerals.  These  certificates  of  registration  cost  the  regis- 
trant $50  each.  In  addition  to  the  registration  certificate  fee,  an 
additional  tonnage  tax  is  charged  on  each  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer 
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or  agricultural  mineral  sold.  The  tonnage  tax  and  the  registration  fees 
provide  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  program.  Enforcement 
provisions  as  well  as  the  licensing  provisions  are  in  the  Agricultural 
Code  commencing  with  Section  1021. 

At  the  present  time  the  tonnage  tax  on  commercial  fertilizers  is 
$0.15  per  ton  and  agricultural  minerals  $0.03  per  ton.  Prior  to  October 
1,  1955  the  tonnage  tax  on  agricultural  minerals  was  $0.10  per  ton 
which  certain  segments  of  the  gypsum  industry  objected  to  as  being 
too  high.  As  a  result  of  this  objection  by  the  industry,  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  your  committee  was  asked  to  study  the  tonnage  tax  to 
see  if  a  more  equitable  figure  could  be  arrived  at.  Consequently,  Chap- 
ter 802  of  the  1955  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature  lowered  the  tax 
to  $0.03  per  ton  on  an  interim  basis  while  the  problem  was  being 
studied.  Subsequently,  the  1957  Regular  Session  added  Chapter  588 
which  continued  in  force  the  $0.03  provision  until  the  ninety-first  day 
after  adjournment  of  the  1959  Regular  Session. 

On  December  14,  1956  a  meeting  of  your  committee  was  held  in 
Sacramento,  at  which  time  the  Legislative  Analyst  was  requested  to 
make  a  cost  study  of  this  service  as  the  basis  for  establishing  through 
Legislation  an  equitable  tax  rate  for  agricultural  minerals.  In  compli- 
ance with  these  instructions,  a  staff  member  from  our  office  has  made 
a  field  visit  to  the  Bakersfield  area  where  the  major  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural gypsum  is  sold  and  has  conferred  on  numerous  occasions  with 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  attempting  to  establish 
the  factors  involved  in  determining  a  proper  tonnage  tax.  As  a  result 
of  these  conferences  and  the  field  visit,  we  submit  the  following  for 
the  committee's  consideration. 

FINDINGS   AND   CONCLUSIONS 

The  unit  cost  of  analyzing  samples  of  agricultural  minerals  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  insofar  as  the  collection  and  laboratory  work  is  con- 
cerned has  been  arrived  at  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  calcu- 
lating the  average  number  of  samples  per  day  and  pro  rating  charges 
for  labor,  supplies  and  other  services  necessary.  Since  the  principal 
agricultural  mineral  is  gypsum  and  its  cost  of  analysis  differs  from 
that  of  other  agricultural  minerals,  we  have  made  cost  comparisons 
using  gypsum  in  the  first  instance  and  then  modifying  this  to  reflect 
other  minerals. 

It  appears  that  the  following  calculations  represent  the  average  cost 
of  processing  samples  of  agricultural  gypsum  and  fertilizers. 

Laboratory  Analysis  Cost  Per  Sample 

Commercial 

Fertilizers  Gi/psum 

Preparation  of  sample $0.96  $0.98 

Chemists  salary 8.76  4.00 

Materials 1.20  .75 

$10.92  $5.73 
Collection  Cost 

Salary    $5.00  $5.20 

Travel  expenses -80  .20 

Mileage   1-00  1.75 

$0.80  $7.15 

Cost  of  collecting  and  analyzing  an  average  sample $17.72  $12.88 
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If  we  assume  that  the  $0.15  per  ton  tax  on  commercial  fertilizers  is 
equitable  then  the  following  calculation  can  be  made  to  arrive  at  the 
tax  rate  relationship  between  the  two  clasisfications,  based  upon  costs 
of  analysis  per  sample. 

17.72     12.88 

.15        X 

Thus,  X  equals  $0,109,  or  in  round  figures,  $0.11. 

This  expresses  a  fee  relationship  based  upon  costs  per  sample  for 
collecting  and  analyzing  samples.  However,  the  number  of  samples 
taken  per  ton  sold  is  vastly  different  in  the  case  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers and  gypsum,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following  figures. 

Tons  Sold  Per  Sample  Analyzed 

Fiscal  Commercial 

Year                                                                                                Oypaum  Fertilizer  a 

1950 2,394  265 

1951 2,645  293 

1952 1,936  308 

1953 2,126  250 

1954 2,147  290 

1955 2,417  319 

1956 1,789  392 

1957 1,787  416 

Average 2,155  317 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relationship  between  the  two  classes  of  mate- 
rials on  the  basis  of  tons  sold  per  sample  taken  is  a  ratio  of  2,155  to  317, 
or  6.8  to  1.  Since  the  fees  apply  to  number  of  tons  sold  rather  than 
number  of  samples  taken,  this  factor  may  be  used  to  adjust  the  cost 
relationship  of  $0.15  to  $0.11  to  produce  an  adjusted  cost  relationship 
of  $0.15  to  $0,016. 

This  calculation,  how-ever,  with  respect  to  agricultural  minerals  con- 
siders only  gypsum  whereas  approximately  J  of  the  agricultural  min- 
erals sold  are  of  other  types  that  require  as  much  expense  to  analyze 
as  commercial  fertilizers.  Therefore,  if  we  assume  that  f  or  80%  of  the 
total  agricultural  mineral  samples  are  represented  by  the  $0,016  tax 
equivalent  and  20%  are  represented  by  the  $0.15  tax  rate  for  fertilizers 
the  following  calculation  can  be  made. 

(.80  X  -016)  -f  (.20  X  .15)  =  .043 

The  above  calculation  would  indicate  that  the  proper  relationship 
between  the  tonnage  taxes  on  commercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural 
minerals  is  15  to  4.3. 

It  should  be  reiterated  that  the  preceding  calculations  do  not  estab- 
lish wliether  the  tonnage  tax  rate  for  commercial  fertilizers  is  equitable. 
However,  the  relationships  established  above  could  apply  to  any  rate 
that  might  be  subsequently  arrived  at  for  commercial  fertilizers  in 
order  to  properly  set  the  tax  rate  for  agricultural  minerals  in  relation 
to  commercial  fertilizers. 

We  should  point  out  that  this  ratio  does  not  attempt  to  balance  the 
revenues  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  with  the  expenditures  as  the  ex- 
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isting  tax  rate  for  commercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural  minerals 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  require- 
ments if  these  two  sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  total 
support. 

However,  Ave  would  strongly  urge  that  consideration  also  be  given  to 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  bureau  by  other  means  such  as  charging 
for  the  analyses  of  certain  soil  amendments  and  auxiliary  plant  chemi- 
cals which  do  not  pay  for  the  services  performed  in  their  behalf  at 
the  present  time. 

REVENUES   AND   EXPENDITURES 

The  following  tables  show  the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the 
fertilizing  materials  function  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  the  fiscal 
years  1956-57  and  1957-58.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  tonnage  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  agricultural  minerals  are  estimated  for  tlie 
1957-58  Fiscal  Year  as  1,090,000  and  761,000  tons  respectively. 

Revenue 

1956-57       1957-5S 

Commercial   fertilizer   licenses $20,150  $21,000 

Commercial  fertilizer  licenses — penalties 85  90 

Commercial  fertilizer  tonnage  license  taxes 160,028  163,500 

Commercial  fertilizer  tonnage  taxes — penalties 1,164  500 

Agricultural   minerals  licenses 8,750  9,100 

Agricultural   minerals    licenses — penalties 10  40 

Agricultural  minerals  tonnage  license  taxes 25,391  22,SSU 

Agricultural  minerals  tonnage  taxes — penalties 452  70 

Fertilizer   salesmen's  licenses 5,433  5,250 

Fertilizer   salesmen's   licenses — penalties 210  335 

Jobbers'   licenses   289  325 

Miscellaneous 5,919  4,120 

Total   $227,881      $227,160 

Expenditures 

Salaries     $196,302  $224,232 

Operating    67,035  72,941 

Equipment    8,136  11,567 

Retirement  and  other  adjustments 20,750  22,000 

Total    $292,223      $320,740 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  agricultural  minerals  tonnage  taxes  are 
estimated  at  $22,830  for  the  1957-58  Fiscal  Year  at  the  current  rate  of 
$0.03  per  ton.  Even  though  the  tax  rate  might  be  increased  to  $0.04 
or  $0.05  it  can  readily  be  seen  tliat  the  additional  tax  revenue  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  place  the  bureau's 
operations  in  a  solvent  condition.  Consequently,  it  appears  that  the 
commercial  fertilizer  tonnage  tax  would  have  to  be  raised  to  approxi- 
mately $0.20  and  the  agricultural  mineral  tax  to  approximately  $0.07 
with  auxiliary  plant  chemicals  and  soil  amendments  being  taxed  also 
to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  operate  the  bureau's  program.  On  the 
basis  of  current  estimates  of  expenditures  it  appears  that  the  existing 
surplus  of  $400,000  will  be  exhausted  within  approximately  four  years 
unless  an  adjustment  is  made  in  tax  rates. 
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exhibit  c 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 

February  26,  1960 

Dear  Sheriff  :  The  Senate  Fact  Findinp:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  been  requested  by  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  under- 
take an  interim  investigation  of  "the  increasing  use  of  tranquilizer 
guns  in  cattle  rustling." 

I  have  discusssed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Paul  Robertson,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Livestock  Identification,  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson informs  me  that  his  office  has  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  so-called 
tranquilizer  guns  to  rustle  cattle. 

For  this  reason  the  Committee  would  appreciate  being  advised 
whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tranquilizer  guns  to 
rustle  cattle  in  your  county. 

As  this  matter  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Tuesday,  April  19,  i960,  an  early  reply  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  K.  Huff 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Agriculture 

March  23,  1960 
Under  date  of  February  26,  1960,  the  Committee  Secretary  wrote  the 
Sheriffs  throughout  the  State,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  tranquilizer  guns  are  or  were  being  used  to  ru.stle  cattle.  Follow- 
ing are  the  replies  received  to  date.  Where  no  reply  has  been  received  it 
is  so  indicated. 

County 

Alameda No  knowledge 

Alpine No  reply 

Amador No  reply 

rjutte No  knowledge 

(Suggests   that   tranquilizer  guns   should  not 
be  sold  to  the  general  public.) 

Calaveras No  reply 

Colusa No  reply 

Contra  Costa No  knowledge 

Del  Xorte No  knowledge 

El  Dorado No  knowledge 

(Can  certainly  see  where  a  tranquilizer  gun 
would  be  an  advantage  to  cattle  rustlers.) 

Fresno No  knowledge 

(Suggests  that  such  a  gun  would  be  a  hind- 
rance rather  than  a  help  in  cattle  rustling.) 

Glenn No  knowledge 

Humboldt No  knowledge 

(Would  like  more  information  on  type  of  gun 
and  tranquilizer  used.) 

Imperial No  knowledge 

Inyo No  reply 

Kem No  knowledge 

Kings No  knowledge 

Lake No  reply 

Lassen No  knowledge 

Los  Angeles No  knowledge 

Madera No  knowledge 
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County 

Mariu No  knowledge 

Mariposa No  reply 

Mendocino No  reply 

Merced No  reply 

Modoc No  reply 

Mono No  knowledge 

Monterey No  knowledge 

Napa No  reply 

Nevada No  reply 

Orange No  knowledge 

Placer No  knowledge 

Plumas No  knowledge 

Riverside No  knowledge 

Sacramento No  reply 

San  Benito No  knowledge 

San  Bernardino No  knowledge 

San   Diego No  knowledge 

San  Francisco No  reply 

San  Joaquin No  knowledge 

San  Luis  Obispo No  reply 

San  Mateo No  knowledge 

Santa  Barbara One   instance   in   theft   of   cattle  where   it  was 

alleged  tranquilizer  gun  might  have  been  used. 

Santa  Clara No  reply 

Santa  Cruz No  knowledge  of  use  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 

(Heard  of  their  use  in  Nevada  and  Idaho.) 

Shasta No  knowledge 

Sierra No  reply 

Siskiyou No  knowledge 

Solano No  knowledge 

Sonoma No  reply 

Stanislaus No  knowledge 

Sutter No  knowledge 

Tehama No  reply 

Trinity No  reply 

Tulare No  knowledge 

Tuolumne No  reply 

Ventura No  knowledge 

Tolo No  reply 

Tuba No  knowledge 

EXHIBIT   D 

WEED  SUPPRESSION  WITH  BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL  METHODS 

"Whereas,  The  current  status  of  field  exploration  and  research  has 
indicated  that  certain  seriously  injurious  weed  pests,  to  wit :  Halogeton, 
Tansy  Eagwort,  Puncture  Vine  and  Scotch  broom,  among  others,  are 
adaptable  to  the  use  of  biological  control  techniques ;  and 

Whereas,  The  aforesaid  noxious  weeds  infest  and  make  useless  for 
crop  and  livestock  purposes  extensive  areas  of  range  and  forest  lands 
where  chemical  control  costs  are  prohibitive ;  and 

Whereas,  Scotch  broom  additionally  presents  a  serious  fire  hazard 
and  its  value  as  a  soil  binder  is  a  negligible  offset  to  its  noxious  char- 
acteristics and  can  be  better  substituted  for  in  anti-erosion  uses;  and 

Whereas,  The  biological  control  success  against  Klamath  Weed  (St. 
John's  Wort)  has  demonstrated  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  re- 
ducing the  need  for  costly  chemical  control  procedures ;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Recomme7ided  hy  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
meeting  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Octoler  6,  1959,  that  the  Agricultural 
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Research  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
tensify their  program  of  further  developing  biological  control  proce- 
dures for  weed  control  and  that  currently  known  potential  parasites 
or  predators  effective  for  such  purposes  be  put  into  field  use. 

EXHIBIT   E 

CATTLE  SALES-NO.  3213 

State  of  California 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 
Los  Angeles,  California,  October  24,  1956 

Honorable  Paul  L.  Byrne 
Chico,  California 

Dear  Senator  Byrne  : 

question 

You  have  asked  us  whether  there  is  any  bonding  protection  under 
the  present  law  for  cattle  producers  who  sell  direetlj'^  to  or  through 
representatives  of  processors  or  packers. 

OPINION 

It  is  possible  that  such  processors  or  packers  would  be  required  to 
be  licensed  as  dealers  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  6  of  Division  6 
(Sees.  1261-1276)  of  the  Agricultural  Code  and  bonded  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  that  law. 

ANALYSIS 

We  will  first  discuss  the  federal  law.  The  Federal  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  1921  (7  U.S.C,  Sees.  181-229),  deals  wnth  packers,  stock- 
yards, market  agencies,  and  dealers,  with  respect  to  livestock.  "Packer" 
is  defined  to  mean  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  live- 
stock in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purposes  of  slaughter 
or  of  manufacturing  or  preparing  meats  or  meat  food  products  for 
sale  or  shipment  in  such  commerce  (7  U.S.C,  Sees.  182(6),  and  191). 
Assuming  the  processors  or  packers  referred  to  in  your  question  fall 
within  this  definition,  thej^  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  act.  However,  the  federal  act  does  not  require  a  bond  from 
a  packer. 

The  federal  act  does  provide  for,  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  require,  surety  bonds  to  be  obtained  by  a  "market  agenev" 
and  a  "dealer"  (7  U.S.C,  Sec.  204;  9  C.F.R.,  Sees.  201.29-201.34). 
To  be  witliin  the  scope  of  the  definitions  of  "market  agency"  or 
"dealer"  the  persons  activities  must  take  place  at  a  public  stockyard 
in  which  livestock  are  received,  held,  or  kept  for  sale  or  shipment  in 
foreign  or  interstate  commerce  (7  U.S.C,  Sees.  201  and  202).  "Mar- 
ket agency"  is  defined  to  mean  any  pt^rson  engaged  in  the  business  of 
(1)  buying  or  selling  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  livestock  at  a 
stockyard  on  a  commission  basis,  or  (2)  furnishing  stockyard  services 
(7  U.S.C,  See.  201).  Apparently,  the  processors  or  packers  or  their 
representatives  referred  to  in  the  question  do  not  come  within  this 
definition.  "Dealer"  is  defined  by  the  federal  act  as  any  person,  not 
a  market  agency,  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  or  selling  in  for- 
eign or  interstate  commerce  livestock  at  a  stockyard,  either  on  his  own 
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account  or  as  the  employee  or  agent  of  the  vendor  or  purchaser  (7 
U.S.C.,  Sec.  201).  The  broad  scope  of  this  definition  would  appear  to 
cover  a  packer  or  processor  who  buys  livestock  at  such  a  stockyard. 
However,  it  was  held  in  United  States  v.  Rol)erts  &  Oake  (1933),  65 
Fed.  2d  630,  that  a  packer  buying  livestock  exclusively  for  slaughter  was 
not  a  dealer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  and,  therefore,  v/as  not  re- 
quired to  give  a  bond.  The  court  ruled  that  Congress  had  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish between  packers  and  dealers  and  only  to  require  a  bond  of  the 
latter.  It  is  not  clear  whether  a  person  regularly  employed  on  salary 
by  a  packer  to  buy  livestock  in  interstate  commerce  at  such  a  stock- 
yard for  the  latter  for  slaughter  would  constitute  a  dealer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  The  United  States  Attorney  General  did  rule  in 
1926  that  such  an  emplovee  would  be  a  dealer  (35  Ops.  U.  S.  Atty. 
Gen.  47). 

Assuming  that  the  sales  in  question  do  not  take  place  at  a  stockyard 
subject  to  the  federal  act,  we  turn  next  to  the  provisions  of  the  state 
law.  AVe  assume  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  cattle  are  sold  do  not 
constitute  slaughterers  within  the  scope  of  Sections  359  to  360.5  of  the 
Agricultural  Code  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  business  of  the  sale  of 
cattle  at  a  public  sales  yard  within  the  scope  of  Sections  364  to  364.9, 
inclusive,  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 

Processors  of  farm  products  are  licensed  under  Chapter  9  of  Division 
6  (Sees.  1299.  18-1300.  9i)  of  the  Agricultural  Code.  All  processors  as 
defined  by  these  provisions,  except  those  who  pay  cash  to  the  producer, 
are  required  to  obtain  surety  bonds  (Sec.  1300.  la,  Ag.  C).  However, 
the  coverage  of  these  provisions  is  limited  to  processors  of  farm  prod- 
ucts as  defined  in  the  chapter.  Section  1299.18  provides  that  the  term 
"farm  products"  includes  all  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural 
and  vegetable  products  of  the  soil,  honey  and  beeswax,  flaxseed  and 
cottonseed,  but  shall  not  include  timber  and  timber  products,  milk 
and  milk  products."  Thus,  a,s  used  in  this  act,  farm  products  seem 
to  be  limited  to  actual  products  of  the  soil,  and  would  not  appear  to 
include  livestock.  Comparing  this  definition  with  that  contained  in 
Section  1261  of  the  Agricultural  Code,  relating  to  producers,  the  latter 
specifically  refers  to  livestock  after  first  referring  to  "products  of  the 
soil."  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  "Processors  Act"  is  not  applica- 
ble to  meat  processors  or  packers. 

It  is  possible  that  Chapter  6  of  Division  6  (Sees.  1261-1276)  of  the 
Agricultural  Code,  regulating  produce  dealers,  would  be  applicable. 
These  provisions  regulate  commission  merchants,  dealers,  brokers,  cash 
buyers,  and  agents,  dealing  in  farm  products.  The  term  "farm  prod- 
ucts" is  defined  to  include  livestock  (Sec.  1261,  Ag.  C).  Bonds  are 
required  only  from  commission  merchants  and  dealers,  Sees.  1265  and 
1266,  Ag.C). 

If  the  person  purchasing  the  cattle  from  the  producer  pays  for  them 
in  coin  or  currency  at  the  time  of  obtaining  possession,  he  would  be 
a  "cash  buyer"  (Sec.  1261,  Ag.  C),  and,  unless  otherwise  exempted, 
would  have  to  obtain  a  license  (Sec.  1263,  Ag.  C),  but  would  not  be 
required  to  obtain  a  bond. 

Assuming  that  the  packer  or  processor  buying  the  cattle  does  not 
pay  cash,  they  would  appear  to  come  within  the  definition  of  "dealer." 
"Dealer"  is  defined  as  "any  person  other  than  a  commission  mer- 
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cliaiit  or  cash  buyer  who  solicits,  contracts  for  or  obtains  from  the  pro- 
ducer thereof  title,  possession  or  control  of  any  farm  product,  or  who 
buvs  or  agrees  to  buy  any  farm  product  from  the  producer  thereof" 
(Sec.  1261,  Ag.  C). 

Various  exemptions  to  this  chapter  are  provided  in  Section  1262. 
Persons  buying,  receiving,  or  otherwise  handling  farm  products  as  a 
processor,  as  that  term  is  defined  in  Chapter  9,  Division  6,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Code,  are  exempted.  This  exemption  would  not  appear  to 
cover  processors  of  livestock  since,  as  previously  discussed,  farm  prod- 
ucts for  the  purposes  of  Chapter  9,  are  defined  as  products  of  the  soil. 
In  addition  persons  dealing  in  livestock  and  operating  at  a  public 
livestock  market  and  subject  to  and  operating  under  a  bond  required 
by  tlie  United  States  to  secure  the  performance  of  their  obligations  are 
exempted.  We  have  previously  seen  that  meat  packers  and  processors 
are  not  required  to  be  bonded  under  the  federal  act.  Licensed  slaugh- 
terers who  slaughter  at  their  own  place  of  business  are  exempted,  ex- 
cept that  a  slaughterer  who  handles  livestock  upon  a  consignment  basis 
nnist  comph'  with  the  bonding  provisions  of  the  chapter. 

In  addition.  Section  1262  exempts  any  person  buying  farm  products 
for  his  own  use  or  consumption. 

A  question  is  presented  as  to  whetlier  the  definition  of  dealer  as 
contained  in  Section  1261  includes  a  processor  or  packer.  In  the  ease 
of  People  v.  Stevens  (1935),  10  Cal.  App.  2d  (Supp.)  763,  the  court 
held  that  the  term  "dealer"  as  defined  in  Section  1261,  as  it  then 
existed,  did  not  include  a  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  purchasing 
walnuts,  processing  them,  and  then  offering  for  sale  the  product  so 
produced.  The  court  referred  to  the  distinction  between  a  manufac- 
turer and  a  dealer.  However,  Section  1261  at  that  time  defined  ''dealer" 
as  meaning  "any  person  other  than  a  commission  merchant  who  for 
the  purpose  of  resale  at  wholesale  obtains  from  the  producer  thereof 
possession  or  control  of  any  farm  product.  .  ."  The  qualification  that 
such  person  must  obtain  tlie  products  for  the  purpose  of  resale  at 
wholesale  was  deleted  by  Chapter  566  of  the  1935  Statutes. 

In  People  v.  Terlanian  (1938),  27  Cal.  App.  2d  460,  the  court  re- 
jected a  contention  that  the  definition  of  dealer  contained  in  Section 
1261  was  unconstitutional  because  there  would  come  within  its  pro- 
hibition a  single  purchase  of  a  farm  product  made  by  a  tourist  at  a 
roadside  stand  when  the  purchase  price  was  not  immediately  paid  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  The  court  stated  that  the  definition 
did  not  include  a  person  making  a  single  or  casual  purchase  of  a  farm 
product  not  in  the  usual  course  of  the  business  of  the  producer.  The 
court  construed  the  definition  as  applying  only  to  one  engaged  in  the 
husiness  of  buying  and  selling.  The  court  applied  the  popular  meaning 
to  dealer  as  one  who  buys  not  to  keep  but  who  buys  to  sell  again.  There 
is  some  indication  in  this  language  that  the  court  might  not  deem  a 
manufacturer  or  processor  a  dealer  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

In  Tice  v.  Lemos  (1952),  112  Cal.  App.  2d  234,  the  court  considered 
the  effect  of  the  exemption  of  a  person  wlio  hwys  farm  products  for 
"his  own  use  or  consumption."  The  issue  in  this  case  was  whether  the 
plaintiff  who  bought  some  cattle  from  the  defendant  should  have  been 
licensed  as  a  dealer  under  Section  1261.  The  plaintiff  had  testified  that 
he  was  a  cattle  and  grain  rancher  and  that  the  cattle  he  purchased 
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from  defendant  did  not  consist  of  beef  cattle  alone,  but  constituted  a 
miscellaneous  herd,  and  that  he  intended  to  keep  some  of  the  cattle 
purchased,  to  use  some  of  the  cows  as  "stockers"  and  to  fatten  some  on 
his  ranges  to  be  sold  subsequently.  The  court  stated  that  this  testimony 
indicated  that  what  the  plaintiif  was  doing  more  properly  classified 
him  as  a  producer  rather  than  as  a  dealer. 

In  view  of  the  language  used  by  the  courts  in  the  above  cases,  par- 
ticularly the  Terkanian  case,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  the 
California  courts  would  deem  a  packer  or  processor  who  purchases 
cattle  directly  from  a  producer  to  be  a  dealer  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  1261.  Such  a  person  would  not  be  a  dealer  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  bu3'S  not  to  keep  but  to  sell  again. 

In  People  v.  Mulholland  (1940),  16  Cal.  2d  62,  at  page  69,  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court,  in  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  defini- 
tion of  dealer  as  contained  in  Section  1261,  stated : 

"  'The  law  was  intended  to  protect  the  farmer  in  disposing  of  his 
products — something  which  he  raised  upon  the  farm,  whether  it  be 
livestock  or  crops.  The  very  word  'producer'  carries  that  impli- 
cation. B}-  the  term  'dealer'  is  meant  one  who  contracts  or  obtains 
such  products  so  raised.'  " 

It  is  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  both  Chapter  6,  relating  to  pro- 
duce dealers,  and  Chapter  9,  relating  to  processors  of  farm  products, 
is  the  protection  of  producers.  Processors  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  Chapter  6  only  if  they  constitute  processors  as 
defined  in  Chapter  9  (Sec.  1262,  Ag.  C.).  We  have  previously  concluded 
that  processors  of  livestock  probably  do  not  fall  within  that  definition. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  other  exemptions  from  Chapter  6  specifically 
concerning  persons  who  deal  in  livestock  are  limited  in  application  to 
those  who  operate  under  surety  bonds  either  under  federal  law  or 
another  state  law.  Thus,  persons  dealing  in  livestock  and  operating 
under  a  bond  required  by  the  United  States  are  exempt  from  Chapter 
6  (Subd.  (b).  Sec.  1262,  Ag.  C).  Licensed  slaughterers  are  exempt 
except  that  a  slaughterer  who  handles  livestock  upon  a  consignment 
basis  must  comply  with  the  bonding  requirements  of  Chapter  6  (Subd. 
(e).  Sec.  1262,  Ag.  C).  The  intent  of  Chapter  6  and  Chapter  9  seems 
to  be  to  afford  a  complete  system  of  protection  to  producers  in  the 
course  of  the  sale  of  their  products  to  persons  who  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing  in  farm  products  with  the  producer,  with  certain  limited 
exceptions.  We  do  not  interpret  the  exemption  contained  in  subdivision 
(f )  of  Section  1262  of  persons  buying  farm  products  for  their  own  use 
or  consumption  as  including  packers  or  processors  of  livestock.  In  our 
opinion,  this  exemption  was  intended  only  to  cover  persons  like  the 
cattle  rancher  in  Tice  v.  Lemos,  supra,  or  persons  who  actually  con- 
sume or  use  the  product  purchased. 

We  do  not  believe  the  California  courts  would  reach  the  same  result 
as  did  the  federal  court  in  United  States  v.  Bolert  &  Oake,  supra,  since 
that  decision  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  packers  and  processors  of 
livestock  were  specifically  dealt  with  in  other  provisions  of  the  federal 
act,  which  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  California  law. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  California  courts  would  prob- 
ably hold  that  a  packer  or  processor  who  purchases  cattle  from  a  pro- 
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ducer  would  fall  within  the  definition  of  a  dealer  as  defined  in  Section 
1261,  assuming  he  does  not  pay  cash  and  does  not  fall  within  one  of  the 
other  exemptions  discussed  above.  It  might  well  be  held,  however,  that 
there  must  be  more  than  an  occasional  purchase  before  the  purchaser 
would  be  deemed  to  be  a  dealer,  as  indicated  in  the  Terkanian  case.  If 
the  packer  or  processor  is  deemed  to  be  a  dealer,  he  would  be  required 
to  be  bonded  pursuant  to  Section  1266  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 

Assuming  that  the  processor  or  packer  in  this  situation  is  a  dealer 
within  the  meaning  of  subdivision  (f )  of  Section  1261,  then  any  person 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  dealer,  contracts  for  or  solicits  the  cattle  from  the 
producer  or  who  negotiates  their  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  dealer, 
would  constitute  an  "agent"  under  subdivision  (i)  of  Section  1261, 
and  would  have  to  be  licensed  as  such  (Sec.  1263,  Ag.  C),  but  would 
not  be  required  to  be  bonded. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  N.  Kleps 
Legislative  Counsel 
By  Owen  K.  Kuns 
Deputy 
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REPORT  OF 

COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


MEMBERSHIP,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  COUNCIL 

During  the  twelve-month  period  covered  by  this  report,  January  1, 
1960  to  December  31,  1960,  the  council  members  were  : 

^Malcolm  H.  jNIerrill,  M.D.,  Director,  State  Department  of  Puhlic  Health 

Roy  E.  Simpson,  Director,  State  Department  of  Education 

John  M.  Wedemeyer,  Director,  State  Department  of  Social  AYelfare 

The  council  met  four  times  during  the  year  to  further  the  coordina- 
tion of  state  programs  for  the  blind.  The  chairmanship  rotated  among 
its  members,  and  as  in  previous  years  the  Coordinating  Committee  on 
State  Services  for  the  Blind  served  as  a  working  committee,  reporting 
to  the  Council  at  these  quarterly  meetings.  The  committee  membership 
was  as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Francis  W.  Doyle,  Deputy  Superintendent ;   Chief,  Division  of  Special  Schools 

and  Services 
Allen  Jenkins,  Administrator,  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind 
Rerthold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent,  California  School  for  the  Blind 
Andrew  Marrin,  Chief  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
Bernece  McCrary,  Supervisor,  Field  Service  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Dorothy  L.  Misbach,  Consultant  in  Education  of  the  Blind 
S.  W.  Patterson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Services 
Anthony  E.  Septinelli,  Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
Virginia  S.  Simpson,  Blind  Section  Librarian 
Ernest  P.  Willenberg,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Special  Education 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

"William  D.  Simmons,  Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Profjram 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Lillian  McClure,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Perry  Sundquist,  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 


MAJOR  ITEMS  CONSIDERED  BY  CO-ORDINATING  COUNCIL 

Among  the  issues  to  come  before  the  council  during  the  report  year 
there  were  two  of  more  than  usual  importance.  The  council  takes  this 
opportunity  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  these  items : 

1.  In  August,  1959,  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Services  was 
informed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Division  of  High- 
ways, that  a  major  portion  of  the  facilities  of  the  Oakland  Center, 
California  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  Oakland  Orientation 
Center  for  the  Blind  would  be  required  for  highway  purposes 
on  or  about  September  1,  1962.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  were  in- 
formed of  this  fact  during  1960  budget  hearings.  Subse(iuent 
meetings  throughout  this  past  year  have  been  held  with  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Department  of  Finance, 
Legislative  Analyst,  and  the  Department  of  Education  to  keep 
all  informed  as  to  the  proposed  project. 

Destruction  of  the  facilities  of  these  two  agencies  will  make  it 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  California  Industries  for  the  Blind  on  that 

(3) 
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portion  of  land  not  to  be  acquired  for  higfhvvay  purposes.  Because 
of  the  high  noise  factor  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  construct  the 
residential  facility  for  the  Orientation  Center  on  a  new  site. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  discussion  by  all  concerned,  the  Di- 
vision of  Highways  now  proposes  to  pay  somewhat  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  the  state  for  the  property.  The  Division  of  Architec- 
ture estimates  the  cost  of  one  new  site  and  construction  of  two  new 
facilities  to  be  about  $2,500,000.  The  Department  of  Education, 
therefore,  submitted  in  its  capital  outlaj^  budget  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  an  amount  felt  Jiecessarj-  to  construct  these  facili- 
ties. The  request  Avas  not  approved  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Without  housing,  these  two  facilities  cannot  operate. 

The  Department  of  Finance  based  its  deletion  of  the  Depart- 
ment's request  on  two  grounds:  (a)  It  questions  the  right  of  the 
Division  of  Highways  to  acquire  the  property;  (b)  It  feels  that 
the  Division  of  Highways  should  pay  a  price  sufficient  to  defray 
the  costs  of  reconstruction.  The  Directors  of  Finance,  Public 
Works,  and  Education  have  conferred  on  the  matter  but  to  date  no 
solution  has  been  found.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  advise 
the  Legislature  that  unless  this  issue  can  be  resolved  during  the 
current  legislative  session  the  Department  of  Education  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  land  and  buildings  in  the  fall  of  1962.  AVithout 
funds  for  reconstruction,  programs  established  by  the  Legislature 
to  help  reduce  adult  blind  dependency  are  jeopardized. 

2.  During  the  year  the  Coordinating  Committee  undertook  a  study  of 
apprenticeship  laws  to  determine  if  changes  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature  by  the  Coordinating  Council  in  order  to 
encourage  the  training  of  blind  persons  under  the  apprenticeship 
program.  A  pilot  stud}'  embracing  eligible  young  blind  individuals 
in  the  five  Bay  Area  counties  was  conducted.  The  findings  of  the 
study  have  been  discussed  with  staff  members  of  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Standards.  It  has  now  been  determined  that  fuller 
investigation  is  needed  of  the  potential  under  existing  law  for  pro- 
viding training  for  selected  blind  persons.  This  is  currently  under 
way  and  preliminary  findings  do  not  yet  indicate  whether  changes 
will  be  required. 

REVIEW  OF   DEPARTMENTAL   PROGRAMS 

I.  Education  Programs  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

In  September,  1960  the  Director  of  Education  transferred  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  from  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Services.  This  Avas  done  in 
order  to  achieve  greater  coordination  of  programs  for  physically  handi- 
capped children  in  the  public  schools  with  the  state  residential  school 
programs.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  consolidation  will  result  in  im- 
proved programs  in  both  the  residential  school  and  public  school  pro- 
grams. The  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Services  provides  adminis- 
trative and  educational  supervision  for  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley;  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley;  Cali- 


f ornia  School  for  the  Deaf,  Riverside ;  School  for  Cerebral  Palsied  Chil- 
dren, Southern  California;  School  for  Cerebral  Palsied  Children, 
Northern  California ;  Oakland  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind ;  centers 
of  the  California  Industries  for  the  Blind  located  in  Berkeley,  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Opportunity  Work  Centers  for  the  Blind  located  in 
Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Jose;  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service ;  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education ;  and  the  Field  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind.  Reports  on  the  activities  of  agencies  conducting 
programs  for  the  blind  follow  : 

A.  Field  Service  for  Blind  Preschool  Children  and 
Their  Parents  in  Southern  California 

On  December  31,  1960,  83  children  were  served  by  two  visiting 
teachers  from  the  Field  Service  for  Preschool  Blind  Children  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  One  of  the  teachers  was 
located  in  Los  Angeles  serving  a  part  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  area 
south,  and  the  other  teacher  was  located  in  Santa  Barbara  serving 
a  part  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  area  north,  including  Bakersfield. 
Of  the  83  children,  23  (28  per  cent)  were  blind  as  a  result  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia ;  this  is  a  reduction  from  last  year  when 
out  of  81  children,  31,  or  38  per  cent  were  blind  from  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  These  low  percentages  contrast  markedly  with  the  peak 
years  of  retrolental  iibroplasia  (1950-53)  when  up  to  257  children 
were  served  of  whom  186  or  almost  three-quarters  were  blind  as  a 
result  of  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

B.  California  School  for  the  Blind 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind  provides  education  for  blind, 
partially  blind,  and  deaf-blind  children  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  It  functions  under  the  Division  of  Special 
Schools  and  Services  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  The  school  aims  to 
assist  blind  children  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  realities  around 
them,  to  instill  in  them  the  confidence  to  cope  with  these  realities, 
and  to  give  them  the  feeling  that  they  are  recognized  as  in- 
dividuals in  their  own  right.  It  is  the  school's  policy  to  have  all 
senior  high  school  students  (10th  through  12th  grades)  attend 
public  high  school  in  Berkeley  or  Oakland,  while  they  receive 
reader's  service,  guidance,  tutoring,  and  room  and  board  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind.  This  arrangement  is  designed  so 
that  students  can  gradually  adjust  to  working,  associating,  and 
competing  with  their  seeing  peers.  At  the  end  of  the  1959-60  school 
year  23  students  left  the  school.  Of  these,  4  graduated,  14  went 
to  public  school  programs  in  their  home  communities,  3  finished 
their  education,  and  2  moved  out  of  state.  New  admissions  brought 
student  enrollment  in  the  current  school  year  to  162. 

As  foreseen,  this  was  the  first  year  in  which  enrollment  in 
kindergarten  was  smaller  than  in  previous  years.  From  1954  on 
the  number  of  children  blind  as  a  result  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
decreased  dra.stically  as  medical  research  and  professional  educa- 
tion made  control  of  this  disease  possible. 
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C.  Visually  Handicapped  Students  in  Public  Schools 

The  Bureau  of  Special  Education  for  the  first  time  requested  the 
registration  of  both  blind  and  partially  seeing  students  enrolled  in 
]uiblic  schools  in  California.  Of  the  1,786  registered  visually 
handicapped  students  1,461  were  enrolled  in  148  organized  pro- 
grams in  public  schools  with  145  special  teachers;  325  not  in  any 
form  of  organized  program  were  served  by  the  bureau 's  two  Edu- 
cational Counselors  for  the  Blind.  The  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  accepted  for  registration  1,154  of  these  students  as 
legally  blind  pointing  up  a  need  for  further  evaluation  of  the 
educational  definition  of  blindness  and  additional  emphasis  on 
vision  screening  methods  to  aid  in  locating  partially  seeing  stu- 
dents. The  basic  series  of  state-adopted  textbooks  is  being  pro- 
duced in  Braille  for  grades  one  through  eight  and  in  large  print 
for  grades  three  through  eight.  With  the  aid  of  large  print  books 
many  legally  blind  children  are  being  educated  as  partially  seeing 
students.  Volunteer,  and,  in  some  instances,  paid  transcribers  are 
producing  many  of  the  materials  needed  by  visually  handicapped 
students,  especially  those  at  the  secondary  level.  It  takes  con- 
siderable effort  to  coordinate  the  services  of  approximately  thirty 
groups  of  transcribers  in  the  state.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a 
central  "clearing  house"  and  depository  for  books  produced  in 
Braille,  large  print,  and  recorded  form.  It  would  seem  this  should 
be  considered  a  state  responsibility. 

While  the  exact  figure  is  not  known  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
.  approximately  500  or  more  blind  children  institutionalized  in  Cali- 
fornia state  hospitals  or  living  at  home  because  facilities  aderjuate 
to  their  multiple  needs  have  not  been  provided.  It  Avould  seem 
mandatory  that  these  needs  be  evaluated. 

Increasingly  educators  believe  they  have  a  responsibility  for 
teaching  orientation  and  mobility  skills  to  young  blind  children. 
This  will  require  a  special  course  for  teachers  in  the  general  area 
of  orientation  and  a  center  for  training  mobility  instructors  in  the 
more  technical  areas.  Such  training  is  essential  as  visually  handi- 
capped youth  approach  the  age  for  considering  employment. 

D.  Readers'  Service  for  Blind  College  Students 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959-60,  59  blind  students  used  the  Readers' 
Service  for  College  Students  at  a  total  cost  of  a  little  over  $22,000. 
Of  these  students,  19  were  graduate  students  and  the  others  pur- 
sued undergraduate  studies.  The  average  amount  used  per  student 
for  the  fiscal  j-ear  was  $375. 

E.  Field  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind 

The  Field  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind  a.s.sists  visually 
handicapped  adults  adjust  to  the  social,  psychological  and  physical 
conditions  resulting  from  this  handicap.  This  is  done  by  individual 
instruction  and  counseling  in  the  home  where  it  is  possible  to 
observe  and  evaluate  both  advantages  and  problems  which  in- 
fluence the  individual. 
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The  program  for  each  blind  pupil  is  developed  from  the  services 
of  special  agencies  for  the  blind  and  local  community  resources. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  decisions  in  his 
own  behalf  with  the  aim  of  developing  and  maintaining  skill  and 
confidence  so  that  the  individual  may  continue  in  his  normal  circle 
of  life  with  the  fullness  of  his  own  ability.  The  program  is  often 
pre-vocational. 

Twenty-four  Home  Teacher-Covmselors,  working  in  designated 
areas  throughout  the  state  give  instruction  in  those  skills  necessary 
for  daily  living:  Braille  (reading  and  writing),  typing,  mobility 
(cane  travel),  household  arts,  personal  grooming,  etc. 

During  the  past  year  the  field  staff  maintained  a  caseload  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000  active  pupils;  made  1,080  new  contacts;  held 
over  7,000  counseling  sessions;  gave  over  12,000  lessons  in  Braille, 
typing,  household  arts,  travel  training,  etc.  They  made  31  re- 
ferrals to  the  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind  in  Oakland;  55 
referrals  in  local  county  welfare  programs ;  20  to  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Services  for  the  Blind ;  359  to  the  State  Library ;  and 
254  miscellaneous  referrals  to  community  services,  such  as  health 
clinics  and  legal  aid. 

F.  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind 

The  Orientation  Center  provides  training  and  guidance  for  active 
and  productive  lives  for  blind  individuals  from  all  segments  of 
society.  During  this  year  60  students  were  enrolled.  Of  the  57  stu- 
dents whose  orientation  program  was  terminated,  20  are  taking 
further  training  at  the  school,  2  are  self-employed,  12  are  em- 
ployed by  others,  4  are  housewives,  17  are  unemployed,  and  2  are 
deceased. 

G.  California  State  Library — Books  for  the  Blind 

During  the  calendar  year  1960  there  was  an  increase  of  13  per  cent 
in  the  circulation  of  Braille,  Moon  type  and  Talking  Book  records. 
A  total  of  14,422  volumes  in  Braille  and  Moon  type  and  a  total  of 
104,593  containers  of  Talking  Book  records  were  circulated  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  119,015  volumes  and  containers.  The  circula- 
tion of  embossed  type  books  rose  by  a  startling  16  per  cent  this 
year  following  the  upward  trend  which  was  evidenced  during  the 
calendar  year  1959.  This  large  increase  is  the  result  of  more  active 
borrowing  by  blind  children  and  the  increasing  use  made  of  ju- 
venile Braille  titles  by  teachers  of  blind  children  in  public  schools. 
The  Talking  Book  circulation  increase  was  12  per  cent,  the  same  as 
last  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  3,584  active  borrowers,  an  in- 
crease of  312  over  last  year. 

The  waiting  list  for  talking  book  machines  was  finally  elinii- 
nated  this  year,  making  it  possible  to  furnish  machines  to  all  blind 
persons  desiring  them  as  soon  as  the  application  has  been  com- 
pleted. 


H.  California  Industries  for  the  Blind 

The  three  production  centers  for  the  blind  reported  total  sales  for 
the  calendar  year  1960  of  $1,981,000.  This  is  a  major  drop  from 
the  preceding  year  due  primarily  to  a  reduction  in  sales  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  the  commercial  house-to-house  type  of 
distribution. 

Wages  paid  to  the  blind  and  handicapped  totaled  $421,373. 
This  is  likewise  a  reduction  from  prior  years,  due,  of  course,  to  the 
reduced  sales  volume.  The  Department  has  continued  to  improve 
the  wage  rates  for  the  workers  whenever  possible  and  has  made 
retroactive  wage  adjustments  when  funds  were  available  from  cur- 
rent operations. 

The  Coordinating  Council  on  State  Programs  for  the  Blind  in 
its  1958  report  to  the  Legislature  suggested  operations  in  the 
centers  be  limited  to:  (1)  production  of  goods  which  can  be  sold 
to  federal,  state,  county,  and  city  political  subdivisions  and  dis- 
tricts; (2)  production  of  carefully  selected  items  that  can  be  sold 
competitive!}'  with  private  industry:  and  (3)  subcontract  or  as- 
sembly operations.  The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  has 
been  to  limit  operations  as  far  as  possible  to  the  three  fields  during 
the  year.  The  1959  General  Session  of  the  Legislature  recom- 
mended to  the  political  subdivisions  and  districts  of  the  state,  city, 
and  county  governments  that  they  purchase  products  of  the  pro- 
duction centers  whenever  it  is  feasible  for  them  to  do  so.  This  has 
apparently  assisted  in  the  increase  of  .sales  to  state  agencies  but 
has  had  no  marked  effect  on  city  and  county  governments.  During 
the  past  calendar  year  the  Personnel  Board  established  positions 
recommended  for  the  marketing  program,  and  approved  li.sts  of 
eligible  employees  are  now  available.  A  Marketing  Engineer  has 
been  a])i)ointed  and  a  Sales  Engineer  in  Southern  California  will 
be  available  not  later  than  i\Iarch,  1961,  with  a  view  of  placing 
increased  emphasis  on  subcontract  or  assembly  operations.  Work 
is  under  way  in  the  Los  Angeles  Center  to  recruit  personnel  and 
secure  the  necessary  equipment  for  that  program. 

I.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  completed  a  successful  year 
with  a  total  of  120  blind  persons  successfully  rehabilitated.  In  the 
meantime,  the  active  case  load  of  blind  persons  has  continued  to 
increase  with  a  total  of  618  persons  for  409  of  whom  a  rehabilita- 
tion plan  has  been  developed.  Many  of  the  rehabilitation  plans  in- 
volve full  college  training  so  that  the  turnover  in  this  type  of  case 
is  not  rapid.  At  the  close  of  the  1959-60  fiscal  year  a  new  high  was 
reached  in  Vending  Stand  Program  with  207  active  vending 
stands,  snackbars,  and  cafeterias.  These  installations  showed  a 
gross  sale  of  $4,628,378  resulting  in  average  annual  earnings  of 
$5,208,  or  $434  per  month  per  person.  The  207  blind  operators  em- 
ployed 352  helpers  during  the  year  of  whom  62  were  blind  and  48 
were  persons  with  other  disabilities.  The  total  wages  paid  for  the 
year  were  $589,893. 
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Social  Welfare  Programs  for  the  Blind 

A.  California's  Three  Social  Welfare  Programs  for  the  Blind 
May  Be  Briefly  Summarized  As  Follows : 

1.  Aid  to  Needy  Blind 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  and  other  services 
to  needy  blind  persons.  In  December,  1960,  13,272  persons  re- 
ceived an  average  grant  of  $100.65  and  an  average  medical  care 
payment  of  $5.01.  Most  of  these  persons  have  been  self-support- 
ing sighted  men  and  women  and  blindness  has  occurred  at  an 
age  when  retirement  had  already  begun. 

During  the  year  the  86th  Congress  enacted  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  two  of  which  will  affect  the  Aid  to  Needy 
Blind  program  in  California.  First,  the  amount  of  exempt 
earned  income  permitted  was  above  $85  a  month.  The  increased 
amount  of  the  exemption,  with  the  sliding-scale  principle,  will 
encourage  more  recipients  to  develop  and  pursue  plans  for  self- 
support  which  may  lead  to  economic  independence.  Second,  the 
50-year  age  limitation  upon  eligibility  for  disability  cash  bene- 
fits was  eliminated.  Many  persons  who  lost  their  sight  while  em- 
ployed in  covered  industry  will  benefit. 

2.  Aid  to  Potentially  8  elf -Supporting  Blind  Residents 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance,  with  liberal  prop- 
erty and  income  exemptions,  as  incentives  to  blind  persons  who 
have  a  plan  to  achieve  self-support  so  they  may  become  inde- 
pendent of  public  assistance.  In  December,  1960,  330  persons 
received  an  average  grant  of  $114.61  and  an  average  medical 
care  payment  of  $2.50. 

During  the  year  more  than  one-third  (34  per  cent)  of  all  dis- 
continuances under  this  program  was  due  to  earnings.  Some  of 
these  blind  men  and  w^omen  v/ill  have  their  aid  restored,  while 
others  have  achieved  full  and  permanent  self-support. 

3.  Prevention  of  Blindness 

This  program  provides  medical  eye  care  for  applicants  and 
recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  when  such  care  might  restore 
vision  or  prevent  further  loss  of  sight.  The  program  is  primarily 
a  surgical  one,  covers  all  of  the  expenses  incident  to  such  care 
and  includes  the  surgeon's  fee  and  hospitalization.  During  the 
year  it  is  estimated  that  283  eye  surgeries  were  performed  of 
which  261  were  cataract  surgeries.  It  is  estimated  that  about  95 
percent  of  these  surgeries  resulted  in  improved  vision;  and  in 
about  87  per  cent  of  the  cases  vision  was  so  greatly  improved 
that  the  patients  were  no  longer  eligible  for  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

B.  Caseload  Trends 

California 's  general  population  has  been  increasing  at  a  very  sub- 
stantial rate  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  caseload  in  Aid  to  the 
Blind  has  expanded  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  the  general  popula- 
tion for  the  first  six  years  of  this  period,  but  thereafter  increased 
at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  general  population  increase  until 
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May,  1959,  when  the  peak  caseload  of  13,805  was  reached.  During 
the  twelve  months  of  the  past  calendar  year  there  has  been  a 
steady,  if  small,  monthly  decline  so  that  the  caseload  in  December, 
1960  was  441  less  than  that  in  December,  1959.  The  caseload  in 
Aid  to  Potentially  Self-Supporting  Blind  Kesidents  increased  by 
only  35  cases  during  the  calendar  year. 

There  are  several  factors  which  account  for  the  complete  re- 
versal in  the  caseload  trend.  An  increasingly  large  number  of 
persons  are  receiving  retirement  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and  an  increasing  number  are  receiving  disability  benefits 
when  blindness  occurs  during  employment  in  covered  industry. 
Also,  the  restoration  of  eyesight  through  surgerj^  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  actual  and  potential  recipients.  If  the  Aid  to  Needy  Blind 
caseload  continues  to  drop,  as  seems  indicated  by  the  trend  which 
has  persisted  during  the  past  year,  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  dependency  in  the  months  and  years 
immediately  ahead. 

C.  Needs  of  the  Social  Welfare  Programs  for  the  Blind 

1.  Unmet  needs  of  recipients.  At  present  if  a  recipient  of  Aid  to 
Needy  Blind  has  special  needs  but  no  outside  income  wnth 
which  to  pay  for  such  needs,  he  must  continue  with  unmet 
need.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  recipients  have  any  income 
at  all  with  which  to  even  partially  meet  the  costs  of  special 
needs  such  as  those  for  housing  and  utilities,  nursing  home 
care,  laundry  service,  telephone  service,  and  food.  This  unmet 
need  for  such  a  large  portion  of  the  caseload  constitutes  the 
most  serious  inadequacy  in  the  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  program. 

2.  Smaller  caseloads.  If  the  county  social  workers  are  to  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  effectively  carry  out  the  legislative  mandate  of 
assisting  applicants  and  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  to  de- 
crease dependency,  some  means  must  be  found  to  appreciably 
lower  the  number  of  clients  for  whom  any  one  social  worker 
has  responsibility. 

3.  Greater  economic  opportunities  for  the  blind.  There  is  con- 
tinued and  urgent  need  for  an  accelerated  effort,  on  many 
fronts,  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  more  economic  opportunities 
for  blind  persons  so  that  a  larger  number  of  recipients  can 
achieve  self-support  and  thus  gain  independence  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

4.  Increase  in  Prevention  of  Blindness  appropriation.  There  is 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  program  to  meet  the  anticipated  increased  caseload 
and  to  raise  the  surgical  fees  up  to  the  level  of  those  now  being 
paid  by  other  state  agencies. 
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.   Prevention  of  Blindness  Program 

A.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  through  action  in  the 
last  general  session  of  the  Legislature,  now  maintains  a  state- 
wide program  for  prevention  of  blindness  which  includes  the 
following  features : 

1.  Assistance  to  local  health  departments  and  consultation  with 
other  local  agencies  directed  toward  mass  education  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  early  identification  of  conditions  leading 
to  blindness,  and  the  application  of  methods  for  reducing  blind- 
ness resulting  from  preventable  conditions. 

2.  Practical  investigations  in  the  cause  of  blindness  in  order  to 
develop  control  procedures. 

3.  Studies  to  determine  the  number,  distribution,  and  nature  of 
conditions  leading  to  blindness  in  the  population  of  the  state. 

B.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  emphasized  in  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Program  during  the  past  year  three 
aspects  of  its  developing  activity  in  this  field: 

1.  Recognizing  the  important  role  of  the  official  state  health 
agency  in  this  field  the  Department  has  accepted  increasing 
responsibility  for  establishing  standards  for  vision  screening 
programs.  For  example,  working  with  professional  and  tech- 
nical advisors,  the  Department  will  shortly  undertake  review 
and  revision  of  the  state  manual  on  i-ecommended  procedures 
for  school  vision  screening.  This  is  being  done  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  Community  application  of  known  methods  for  reducing  blind- 
ness from  preventable  conditions  rests  on  public  and  profes- 
sional awareness.  To  increase  this  as  a  basis  for  action,  use  has 
bee)i  made  of  program  aids,  exhibits,  and  informational  ma- 
terial designed  to  commit  local  health  departments  to  planned 
follow-up  steps  the  aim  of  which  is  wider  community  knowl- 
edge about  preventable  blindness. 

3.  Early  detection  and  referral  for  adequate  treatment  is  the  key 
to  prevention  of  blindness  from  two  important  conditions — 
amblyopia  in  preschool  children  and  glaucoma  in  the  aging  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  The  availability  of  screening  programs 
for  these  conditions  is  an  important  community  resource  and  is 
promoted  through  continuing  consultation  and  support  of 
demonstrations  in  local  health  departments.  Good  examples  of 
such  endeavors  are  the  Glaucoma  Detection  Center  in  the  San 
Jose  City  Health  Departmeiit  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Medical  Society  and  supported  by  active  com- 
munity groups.  About  100  individuals  a  week  pass  through  this 
center  for  screening  and  referral  to  medical  attention  if  in- 
dicated. In  San  Bernardino  the  county  health  department  has 
designed  and  produced  a  device,  now  to  be  demonstrated,  which 
is  expected  to  permit  screening  for  amblyopia  in  children 
younger  than  is  possible  with  present  methods. 
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A  LOOK  BACK 

Two  unique  events  in  the  history  of  California  programs  for  the 
blind,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  unique  as  achievements,  took  place  this 
year:  A  long-term  program  of  rehabilitation  of  a  young  deaf-blind 
woman  whose  achievements  in  many  ways  equal  that  of  Helen  Keller 
was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  success  of  the  program  was 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  almost  all  of  the  official  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  certain  voluntarj-  agencies.  These  include  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  Field  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
public  welfare  agencies,  and  voluntary  reader  and  Braille  transcriber 
organization  and  finally  by  the  efforts  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service.  The  deaf-blind  person  is  now  employed  full-time  by  the  State 
of  California  as  a  Home-Teacher  Counselor,  having  secured  her  position 
through  open  competitive  examination. 

Three  pupils  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  Avere  presented 
the  nationally  coveted  Eagle  Scout  Badge  after  they  passed  all  official 
prerequisites  for  this  honor.  Among  the  three  students  Avas  a  boy  who 
is  both  deaf  and  blind  and  is  the  first  deaf-blind  boy  ever  to  receive  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award.  The  Berkeley  Lions  Club,  which  has  sponsored 
Troop  2  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  for  33  years,  held  the 
Court  of  Honor. 

—AND  A  LOOK  AHEAD 

In  the  coming  j'ear  the  Coordinating  Council  on  State  Programs  for 
the  Blind  through  its  working  committee  will  complete  the  study  of  ap- 
prenticeship opportunities  for  selected  blind  candidates.  Other  problems 
which  present  themselves  for  attention  include : 

1.  Study  of  the  need  for  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  central  clear- 
ing house  and  depository  for  books  produced  in  Braille,  large 
print,  and  recorded  form.  Development  of  such  a  center  would  co- 
ordinate the  largely  volunteer  services  of  30  transcriber  groups  in 
the  state  producing  materials  for  visually  handicapped  public 
school  students. 

2.  Investigation  of  the  educational  needs  of  500  or  more  blind  chil- 
dren w^ho  have  additional  handicaps  for  whom  appropriate  services 
are  not  now  available  to  help  them  achieve  maximum  independence 
and  thus  reduce  the  costs  of  institutional  care. 

3.  Study  of  the  need  for  training  courses  in  orientation  and  mobility 
for  teachers  of  blind  children. 
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I.     HISTORY 

The  State  Building-  Standards  Commission  was  created  after  a  three- 
year  interim  study  by  the  Legislature.  An  Assembly  Interim  Commit- 
tee, Chairmanned  by  A.  I.  Stewart,  made  an  exhaustive  study  and 
investigation  into  the  entire  field  of  state  building  regulations  and 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  and  present  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation. Through  the  years  the  various  state  agencies  concerned  with 
building  regulations  have  compiled  regulations  and  rules  in  monumen- 
tal proportions.  There  are  10  state  statutory  codes,  and  19  general 
laws  dealing  with  more  than  4,600  administrative  building  regulations, 
and  there  are  some  30  agencies  which  write  and  enforce  building  stand- 
ards. Each  agency  has  used  its  own  format  and  followed  different  pat- 
terns in  presenting  their  regulations  and  conflict,  duplication,  and 
overlap  have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

Builders  and  designers  are  faced  with  the  burden  of  meeting  these 
requirements  with  the  resultant  waste  of  millions  of  dollars  and  man 
hours  every  year. 

Realizing  that  our  state,  with  its  ever  increasing  population,  must 
not  be  hampered  by  archaic  and  contradicting  regulations  which  would 
not  allow  the  progressive  building  growth  necessary  to  provide  the 
needed  public  buildings,  homes  and  schools,  the  Legislature  in  1953 
with  the  Governor's  approval,  created  the  State  Building  Standards 
Commission.  This  agency  was  charged  with  the  prevention  of  conflict, 
duplication  and  overlap  of  building  regulations. 

Unfortunately  the  Commission  did  not  have  a  budget,  and  it  was 
impractical  to  obtain  the  technical  help  needed  from  the  various  state 
departments  involved  in  the  writing  of  building  regulations.  In  1956 
the  Department  of  Finance  set  up  a  budget  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  for  the  Commission,  and  since  that  time  progress  has  been  made 
in  carrying  out  the  provision  of  the  act. 

During  the  1959  legislative  session  Senate  Bill  1444,  which  was 
signed  by  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  changed  the  membership  of 
the  Commission.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  improve  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  State  Building  Standards  Commission  by  reducing 
the  number  of  ex-officio  state  members.  The  bill  placed  the  Commission 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ex-officio  members  also  saves  the  time  of  such  members  and  relieves 
them  of  additional  responsibility.  The  bill  makes  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  the  only  ex-officio  member  of  the  Com- 
mission and  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  public  membership  is 
Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Morris,  Vice  Chairman,  who  is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Building  and  Safety  for  Los  Angeles  City,  (Mr.  Morris  is  a  struc- 
tural engineer  and  operates  the  largest  and  most  completely  integrated 
building  department  in  the  world)  ;  Mr.  John  D.  Morehouse,  Chairman 
of  the  Madera  County  Planning  Commission  of  Madera,  California; 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Eddy,  an  architect  of  Bakersfield,  California ;  Mr.  Ralph 
S.  McLean,  a  structural  engineer  of  Fullerton,  California ;  Mr.  Richard 

(3) 
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H.  Barrett,  of  the  Barrett  Construction  Company,  a  general  contractor 
of  San  Francisco,  California;  and  Dr.  Henrik  Blum,  M.  D.,  County 
Health  Officer  of  Contra  Costa  County,  Martinez,  California. 

II.     ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Cobden,  the  Commission's  Chief  Code  Analj'^st,  was 
appointed  Executive  Secretary'  and  although  limited  to  the  help  of  a 
single  secretarial  assistant  was  directed  to  compile  an  index  of  all  ex- 
isting building  regulations.  This  primary  goal  has  been  accomplished. 
Title  24,  C.A.C.,  containing  this  index  and  certain  related  definitions 
was  filed  in  1960  as  required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and 
was  immediatel}'-  published.  Amendments  and  additions  have  also  been 
made  as  recently  as  December,  1960. 

The  Commission  held  four  regular  meetings  in  1959  and  held  five 
regular  meetings  during  1960.  The  Coding  Committee  also  held  2 
formal  hearings,  one  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  otlier  in  Sacrainento,  on 
the  problem  of  divergent  railing  standards.  Other  informal  meetings 
were  held  by  the  members  and  staff  directed  toward  correction  of  criti- 
cal regulations  which  were  brought  to  their  attention  hj  concerned 
groups. 

The  Commission  staff,  which  has  been  increased  to  provide  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Executive  Secretary,  checks  all  proposed  building  regula- 
tions. Tlie  Commission  and  its  staff  insists  upon  clarity  and  continuity 
in  these  proposals,  and  to  obtain  results  they  negotiate  directly  with 
the  writing  agency.  The  resultant  new  regulations  have  shown  gratify- 
ing improvement  over  the  specification  type  rules  which  have  been 
written  and  enforced  in  the  past. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  dedicated  to  the  fulfilling  of 
their  obligations.  To  accomplish  this  they  make  use  of  every  possible 
means  in  the  educating  and  exciting  of  the  w^riting  agencies  to  the 
needs  of  practical  and  consistent  building  regulations.  Whenever  possi- 
ble the  members  attend  hearings  on  proposed  regulations  and  very  often 
regulations  that  are  not  acceptable  are  corrected  in  the  formative 
stage.  The  staff  is  directed  to  report  on  proposed  regulations  well  in 
advance  of  actual  requests  for  Commission  approval.  The  Commission 
feels  that  although  the  staff  and  its  budget  are  quite  limited,  the  sav- 
ings to  the  state  by  correcting  these  proposals  before  completed  and 
filed  for  approval,  more  than  compensates  for  the  time  spent  by  their 
staff.  The  Commission  has  requested  that  they  be  allowed  to  expand 
their  staff  and  budget  so  they  may  continue  this  time  and  money 
saving  program. 

The  Commission  is  certain  that  the  costs  of  preparing  the  intended 
code  will  not  only  be  self-liquidating,  but  wall  show  a  substantial  profit 
to  the  state  in  future  years.  It  must  be  remembered  there  presently 
exists  over  80,000  licensed  building  contractors,  and  some  15,000  li- 
censed professional  engineers  and  architects  Avho  are  involved  in  build- 
ing design.  Add  to  this  the  city  and  county  building  officials  and  other 
enforcing  agencies,  and  the  marketing  potential  of  the  code  becomes 
enormous.  The  state  can  sell  this  code  at  a  profit.  The  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Finance  feel  that  sales  of  the  code  itself  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  program.  The  additional  savings  created  by  efficiency, 
both  in  the  state  building  program  and  the  construction  industry,  is 
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beyond  estimate.  Professor  H.  C.  Burge,  A.I.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  recently  stated, 
"each  year  the  people  of  California,  its  crafts  and  its  businesses  are 
wasting  untold  millions  of  dollars  because  of  the  towering  pile  of  over- 
lapping, contradicting  or  duplicating  building  codes  and  regulations." 
Professor  Burge  contends  that  the  savings  which  might  be  affected  by 
a  single  performance  building  code  for  the  State  of  California  con- 
ceivably could  pay  for  the  Feather  River  water  project. 

A  workable  program  has  been  established  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  law  and  which  fully  carries  out  the  intent  of  the  existing 
legislation,  but  the  most  difficult  problem  facing  the  Commission  is  the 
consolidation  of  present  state  building  regulations  into  a  single  code. 
While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  coordination  of  newly 
presented  regulations,  the  duplication  and  contradiction  contained  in 
present  statutory  and  administrative  provisions  are  a  never  ending 
source  of  frustration  to  the  construction  industry,  the  enforcing  agen- 
cies, and  the  Commission.  Consolidation  of  these  existing  regulations 
into  one  complete  code  will  only  prove  that  they  are  often  impractical 
and  impossible  to  enforce. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Commission  during  the  past  two  years  is 
significant  in  that  any  regulations  presented  during  this  time  are  com- 
prehensive, reasonable  and  practical.  However,  under  the  present  law 
the  Commission  may  only  draw  upon  those  regulations  which  are  exist- 
ing or  proposed  by  state  agencies  for  the  basis  of  their  anticipated 
single  state  building  code.  The  presentation  of  a  code,  based  upon  the 
now  prevailing  state  regulations,  cannot  possibly  alleviate  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  but  will  only  make  the  confusion  greater. 

The  Commission,  while  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
a  consistent  code  for  statewide  usage,  must  rely  entirely  upon  persua- 
tion  in  its  negotiations  with  the  enforcing  agencies.  Many  of  these 
agencies  realize  the  problems  and  expenses  facing  the  construction  in- 
dustry in  its  compliance  with  the  inconsistencies  of  the  present  state 
regulations.  They  have  cooperated  with  the  Commission  at  every  turn. 
The  State  Fire  Marshal  has  requested  that  the  Commission  prepare  a 
new  and  revised  Title  19  to  replace  the  obsolete  regulations  now  en- 
forced. However,  when  changes  affecting  actions  of  certain  agencies 
are  necessary,  a  successful  operation  cannot  depend  wholly  upon  coop- 
eration. It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  by  the  cooperating 
agencies  and  the  leaders  of  the  construction  industry  that  a  single 
agency,  designed  to  write  building  regulations  and  incorporating  into 
such  regulations  all  of  the  knowledge  available  from  the  enforcing 
agencies  and  the  industry,  would  provide  the  only  means  by  which  a 
complete  and  practical  uniform  building  code  could  be  created. 

It  is  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  end  that  this  Commission  presents 
legislation  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  make  California  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  building  construction  regulations.  This  Commission  is 
certain  that  they  will  be  capable  of  presenting  the  state  with  a  single 
code  which  will  save  both  the  state  and  the  construction  industry  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  primary  concern  of  such  a  code  would,  of 
course,  be  confined  within  acceptable  standards  of  public  health  and 
safety  but  would  not  rely  upon  the  now  overly  stringent  requirements 
found  in  many  of  our  regulations. 
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The  Commission  is  aware  that  each  afjency  has  individual  building 
problems.  Dwellings  do  not  require  the  same  construction  and  design 
standards  tliat  one  would  expect  in  hospitals.  Schools  must  necessarily 
be  constructed  to  high  standards,  but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  these 
same  standards  should  be  used  in  the  construction  of  patio  covers  or 
shade  structures.  These  examples  upon  evaluation  provide  an  insight 
into  reasons  for  conflict,  duplication,  and  overlap  in  the  state's  building 
regulations.  Too  often  writing  agencies  will  extract  parts  of  regulations 
used  by  other  agencies.  To  these  particles  they  add  ideas  incorporated 
from  their  own  field,  expanding  the  original  regulation  until  it  is 
beyond  recognition.  The  then  expanded  regulation  when  enforced  may 
embody  requirements  which  are  stringent  beyond  reason.  So  many  of 
our  existing  codes  are  the  product  of  this  expanding  and  shrinking 
practice  that  duplication  and  conflict  cannot  be  avoided.  The  state  pres- 
ently has  over  4,600  building  code  regulations  while  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  practical  basic  code  would  contain  approximately  450  require- 
ments. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  provide  the  technical  knowledge  necessary 
to  insure  a  practical  and  consistent  building  code.  Their  investigation 
of  existing  conditions  points  up  the  necessity  of  providing  one  state 
agency  with  the  authority  to  write  all  building  regulations.  Individual 
agencies  tend  to  rest  upon  specification  type  codes,  and  because  such 
codes  are  limited  to  certain  materials  and  methods  their  use  practically 
stipulates  that  the  design  will  also  be  limited.  Preference  for  and  re- 
tention of  these  specification  codes  usually  stems  from  the  agencies' 
lack  of  familiarity  Avith  modern  and  progressive  construction  methods. 

The  writing  of  building  regulations  by  one  central  agency  in  full 
cooperation  with  all  concerned  would  present  requirements  that  are 
practical.  One  agency  can  provide  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to 
insure  retention  of  practical  and  safe  standards ;  and  in  these  times  of 
onrushing  technological  advances,  it  will  be  possible  for  one  agency  to 
provide  the  research  and  time  needed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  in 
methods  of  construction.  Modern  codes  must  be  a  product  of  constant 
research  devoted  to  the  evaluation  of  new  products  and  methods.  Mod- 
ern codes  must  have  flexibility  so  the  new  materials  and  methods  can 
be  used  as  soon  as  they  are  proved  practical  and  safe.  The  day  has 
passed  when  we  must  fear  each  new  product  and  method. 

The  construction  industry  and  labor  are  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  safety.  The  differences  of  interpretation  of  regulations  between  en- 
forcing agencies  and  the  construction  industry  generally  hinge  on  the 
lack  of  understanding  by  both  of  these  parties  as  to  the  intended  result 
of  the  regulations.  Designers  desire  architectural  freedom,  and  builders 
must  make  a  profit.  The  fact  that  these  two  items  are  not  compatible 
with  manv  of  our  regulations  often  stems  from  the  incongruity  found 
within  the  regulations  themselves.  The  present  requirements  for  hand 
rails  presents  a  fine  example  of  this  problem.  The  state  has  some  23 
different  regulations  pertaining  to  hand  rail  heights.  Many  of  these 
regulations  haven't  any  historical  background,  but  it  is  felt  by  the 
Commission  were  included  because  of  an  opinion  held  by  the  regulation 
writer. 

Many  professions  can  thrive  on  opinions  but  the  construction  indus- 
try must  rely  on  calculated  proofs,  and  to  realize  these  proofs  the 


construction  industry  spends  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  The  testing 
of  new  products,  methods,  and  assemblies  has  proven  many  of  them 
to  be  consistent  with  all  known  safety  requirements.  The  progress 
which  the  use  of  these  new  materials  could  bring-  is  often  lost  because 
they  are  not  recognized  as  acceptable  by  many  of  our  building  codes 
and  enforcing  agencies.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  wealth  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  be  found  within  the  construction  industry  should 
be  used  to  full  advantage,  and  that  unproven  opinions  and  archaic 
regulations  should  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  performance  standards. 

III.     PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Building  regulations  must  be  promulgated  and  administered  on  a 
statewide  basis ;  other  methods  have  proven  over  the  years  not  only 
wasteful  and  inefficient,  but  self-defeating. 

"We  are  witnessing  in  California  the  costly  and  frustrating  attempt 
to  administer  building  regulations  between  30  state  agencies  and  be- 
tween all  the  cities,  towns  and  counties. 

The  Building  Standards  Commission,  after  having  the  opportunity 
to  operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  State  Building  Stand- 
ards Act,  is  certain  it  can  be  of  great  service  by  providing  a  state  build- 
ing code  based  upon  progressive  performance  standards. 

The  building  problem  in  California  cries  out  for  a  solution.  The 
Building  Standards  Commission,  to  effect  this  solution,  recommends  to 
the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  the  following  revisions  to  the  Health 
and  Safety  Code. 

18900.  There  is  in  the  Department  ei  Public  Worka  state  gov- 
ernment a  State  Building  Standards  Commission  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  Public  "Works,  who  shall  be  the  chairman;  three  five 
members  to  be  appointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernor from  among  the  professions  and  industries  concerned  with 
building  construction,  of  whom  one  shall  be  an  architect,  one  a 
structural  engineer,  one  a  mechanical  engineer,  one  an  electrical 
engineer,  and  one  a  contractor ;  and  three  members  to  be  appointed 
by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  from  among  local 
government  officials.  The  commission  shall  elect  a  vice  chairman 
annually  from  among  its  members.  The  commission  shall  appoint 
an  executive  secretary. 

Digest:  This  proposal  removes  the  commission  from  a  state  department  and 
gives  it  the  autonomy  it  requires  to  be  efficient.  This  autonomy  prohibits  inter- 
agency pressures  and  insures  the  development  of  legal  and  practical  standards 
above  local  agency  pressures. 

It  raises  the  membership  of  the  commission  from  7  to  9  by  including  repre- 
sentatives of  2  large  segments  of  the  building  industry,  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical. The  addition  of  the  two  new  professional  members  will  provide  valuable 
technical  advice  which  will  insure  efficiency. 

It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  executive  secretary  who  shall  repre- 
sent the  commission  at  various  functions  and  take  charge  of  administrative 
details. 

18901.  The  commission  shall  write,  adopt,  amend  and  after 
puhlic  hearings,  publish  a  single  code  of  all  administrative  build- 
ing regulations  ©#  relating  to  building  standards  that  are  enforced 
by  state  agencies  relating  *e  building  Btandardo ,  which  code  may 
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include,  amend  and  publisli  therein  portions  of  said  administrative 
rejrulations  or  of  applicable  building  codes  by  means  of  reference. 

The  commisdon  shall  appoint  from  the  huildivg  construction 
industry  approprwte  advisory  panels  to  advise  the  commission  with 
respect  to  huilding  regulations.  Such  persoyis  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

The  commission  may  publish  an  index  and  reference  guide  to  the 
administrative  regulations  and  statutes  relating  to  building  stand- 
ards. The  publication  of  such  index  and  reference  guide  shall  not 
nullify  nor  supersede  any  existing  regulation  legally  adopted  by 
any  state  agency. 

Digest:  This  proposal  would  give  the  commission  authority  to  write  building 
regulations.  At  the  present  time  the  commission  is  chai'ged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  promulgate  building  standards  from  the  conglomerate  of  existing 
regulations.  In  the  interest  of  clarity  and  efficiency  the  commission  can  provide 
trained  personnel,  which  most  agencies  do  not  have,  central  authority,  which 
relieves  possibility  of  conflict  from  empirical  sources,  and  convenience  of 
research,  which  will  eliminate  conflict,  duplications  and  overlaps  at  the  source 
of  writing.  There  are  too  many  codes  and  too  many  places  to  look  for  them, 
often  rewriting  or  rephrasing  will  improve  existing  regulations  but  only  by 
complete  revision  of  basic  fundamentals  can  the  commission  complete  and 
fulfill  its  obligations. 

The  appointing  of  advisory  panels  from  within  construction  industry  will 
provide  an  unlimited  source  of  technical  knowledge.  New  materials  and 
methods  are  developed  so  quickly  that  building  regulations  must  be  the  prod- 
ucts of  constant  research.  The  construction  industry,  with  technical  knowledge 
accumulated  from  all  its  different  facets,  can  provide  the  ceaseless  evaluation 
of  new  developments  necessary  to  insure  consistent  and  practical  regulations. 

18902.  Every  state  officer  and  employee  authorized  by  law  to 
adopt  an.y  rule  or  regulation  relating  to  or  repealing  building 
standards  shall  do  so  only  through  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
commission. 

18903.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  the  means  for 
eliminating  duplication,  conflict  and  overlapping  in  state  building 
regulations  and  not  to  substitute  the  commission  for  the  responsi- 
bilities now  vested  by  law  in  various  state  agences.  To  that  end 
each  state  agency  concerned  shall  continue  %e  prepare  propose 
such  building  regulations  as  it  is  authorized  and  finds  necessary, 
but  such  regulations  shall  not  be  effective  until  approved  written, 
edited,  amended  and  approved  by  the  commission. 

Digest:  This  proposal  removes  the  commission  from  its  present  limited 
authority  and  provides  it  with  the  responsibility  of  writing  and  editing  regu- 
lations. It  prevents  presentation  to  the  commission  of  proposed  regulations 
that  are  inconsistent  with  acceptable  standards  by  allowing  the  commission 
staff  to  write  the  necessary  regulations  by  negotiation  with  the  agency  involved. 
This  insures  completeness  of  function,  as  desired  by  the  agency,  while  provid- 
ing the  clarity  and  conformity  expected  by  the  commission.  Agencies  presently 
engaged  in  the  writing  and  preparation  of  regulations  are  often  not  qualified 
in  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  industry.  Acceptance 
of  this  provision  would  eliminate  needless  waste  of  time  and  money  by  agen- 
cies writing  regulations,  since  their  efforts  are  often  completely  out  of  line 
with  practical  standards. 

18904.  The  commission  may  amend  or  repeal  any  huilding 
withhold  approval  e»4  require  change  «*  asy  proposed  regulation, 
either  proposed  or  existing,  only  if  it  finds  duplication,  conflict 
or  overlapping ;  between  proposed  a«4  existing  regulations  or  when 
the  nomenclature  or  arrangement  does  not  conform  to  the  stand- 
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ards  tfeat  adopted  by  the  commission.  ¥fee  commiflaion  shall  »et  ¥€- 
quire  aey^  snbatantivo  change  unlcsa  such  change  is  aeeessary  be- 
eauso    ei    duplication,    conflict,    overlapping,    nomenclature,    e* 

alone.  The  commission  may  advise  all  other  state  agencies  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  existing  as  well  as  proposed  regulations  and 
may  shall  make  recommendations  to  eliminate  conflicts  aad  to  as- 
sure consistency  and  uniformity  of  all  statewide  building  stand- 
ards. 

Digest:  This  proposal  defines  the  means  by  which  the  commission  may  judge 
proposed  regulations,  while  providing  the  commission's  adopted  performance 
standards  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  The  commission  at  the  present  time 
does  not  have  the  authority  necessai-y  to  prevent  conflicts,  duplications  or 
overlaps  because  it  is  unable  to  accept  standards  other  than  those  presented. 
The  regulations  presented  are  all  too  often  less  than  practical  and  seldom 
conform  with  generally   accepted  building  standards. 

The  removal  of  the  sentence  referring  to  nonapproval  on  substantive  grounds 
is  necessary  because  it  is  usually  on  these  grounds  that  most  conflicts,  over- 
laps,  and  duplications  are  found. 

18905.  The  responsibility  for  enforcing  or  supervising  the  en- 
forcing of  state  building  regulations  shall  remain  as  vested  by  law. 

18905.1.  Any  agency,  person,  -firm  or  corporation  tJiat  is  or  may 
he  affected  hy  any  regulation,  rule,  omission  or  decision  of  any 
state  agency,  relating  to  building  regidations,  mak  ask  the  com- 
mission for  interpretation  of  such  rule  or  regidation. 

The  reqttest  for  reconsideration  shall  T)e  in  writing  to  the  com- 
mission, and  the  interpretive  decisions  of  the  commission  shall 
likewise  he  in  writing. 

The  commission  may  designate  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  commission  on  any  such  request  for  reconsideration 
or  review  that  might  he  filed  with  the  commission. 

Digest:  This  new  section  will  be  a  significant  step  in  providing  the  con- 
struction industry  and  state  agencies  with  a  practical  and  fair  method  of 
appealing  interpretations  of  existing  and  new  regulations.  A  contestant  of  a 
regulation  or  interpretation  presently  has  no  recourse,  other  than  the  courts, 
once  he  has  taken  his  claim  through  channels  of  the  agency  involved. 

The  agencies  involved  are  often  hesitant  to  over-ride  decisions  of  their  own 
people  and  subsequently  the  contestants  claim  is  over-ruled  without  having 
received  practical  and  impartial  consideration.  The  commission,  acting  as  a 
board  of  appeals,  could  consider  these  actions  from  a  technical  and  impartial 
point  of  view.  This  would  eliminate  the  use  of  conclusions  of  conferences 
presently  used  by  agencies  in  their  interpretations,  and  would  save  many 
needless  and  wasteful  legal  maneuverings  by  the  state,  and  private  concerns 
as  well. 

18905.2.  All  huilding  regulations  shall  he  written,  administered 
and  interpreted  on  a  performance  hasis  as  set  forth  hy  the  commis- 
sion. 

Digest:  This  new  proposal  will  provide  the  means  by  which  the  commission 
can  achieve  its  primary  purpose,  to  wit,  the  presenting  of  state  building 
standards  which  will  provide  architectural  freedom  confined  only  within  the 
limits  of  function  and  .safety.  The  performance  code  stresses  the  goal  to  be 
achieved  rather  than  the  material  to  be  used,  and  lets  the  architect  do  it  his 
own  way.  It  does  not  define  the  type  of  material  used  or  the  method  of  con- 
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struction  to  be  followed,  as  long  as  the  basic  requirements  of  fire  protection, 
structural  sti-ength,  sanitation  and  safety  are  met.  By  comparison,  the  specifi- 
cation code  tries  to  tell  builders  just  what  material  to  use  and  how  to  use  it, 
and  tt^nds  to  discourage  the  development  of  new  and  l)etter  construction  ma- 
terials and  assemblies. 

18906.  The  commission,  in  co-operation  with  all  state  agencies 
concerned,  shall  write,  promulgate  and  publish,  o.s-  provided  hy  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  a  State  Building  Standards  Code 
which  shall,  when  completed  and  published,  supersede  all  then 
existing  regulations  relating  to  building  standards  issued  by  indi- 
vidual state  agencies.  The  code  may  contain  references  to  state 
laws  relating  to  building  standards.  Thereafter  the  commission 
may  approve  and  publish  amendments  to  the  code  not  oftener  than 
once  each  90  days,  except  that  by  three-fourths  vote  of  all  its 
members  the  commission  may  find  that  an  emergency  exists  and 
may  then  adopt  and  publish  amendments  as  needed. 

Digest:  The  provisions  of  the  proposal  assures  full  co-operation  by  the  com- 
mission with  all  agencies  concerned  with  building  regulations.  The  inclusion 
of  authority  to  write  regulations  is  required  if  the  desired  performance  stand- 
ards are  to  be  met.  A  short  investigation  of  existing  regulations  will  point  out 
the  necessity  of  providing  one  state  agency  with  authority  to  write  regulations 
that  are  consistent  with  performance  standards.  Individual  agencies  tend  to 
rest  upon  established  specification  codes.  Preference  for  the  specification  code 
usually  stems  from  a  lack  of  familiarity  by  these  agencies  with  modern  and 
progressive  construction  standards. 

The  commission,  when  properly  staffed,  will,  through  negotiation  with  the 
agency  requesting  regulations,  provide  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  tp 
insure  a  practical  performance  code. 
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BACKGROUND 

The  California  Legislature  in  1959  gave  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  statutory  responsibility  for  a  program  to  protect  the  public 
against  unproven  methods  for  diagnosing,  treating,  and  curing  cancer. 
This  new  antiquackery  law — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States — 
provides  for  a  fifteen  member  Cancer  Advisory  Council  and  empowers 
the  Department  to  require  anyone  offering  cancer  cures  to  submit  for 
testing  samples  of  materials  or  devices  used.  The  Council  recommends 
to  the  Department  the  suitable  investigation  needed  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  treatment.  If  misrepresentation  or  lack  of  value  is  found, 
the  Department,  on  advice  from  the  Council,  may  ban  the  treatment 
and  prosecute  if  necessary. 

The  law  stipulates  that  the  advisory  council  include  nine  physicians 
and  surgeons,  two  representatives  of  nationally  recognized  nonprofit 
cancer  research  institutes,  and  three  members  who  are  not  physicians. 
The  other  member  is  the  State  Public  Health  Director.  The  Council 
came  into  existence  November  27,  1959,  when  Governor  Brown  made 
his  first  appointments. 

COUNCIL  MEETINGS 

Three  Council  meetings  have  been  held  thus  far.  The  first  was  held 
in  January,  1960,  at  which  time  the  Council  met  to  assess  the  extent 
of  cancer  quackery  in  California,  to  hear  presentations  by  State  and 
Federal  food  and  drug  experts,  and  to  lay  the  formulations  for  oper- 
ating rules  and  regulations  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  this  unique 
legislation.  Doctor  John  W.  Cline  was  elected  Council  chairman.  The 
second  meeting  in  April,  1960,  convened  to  further  work  on  operating 
rules  and  regulations  and  to  establish  important  details  for  testing  and 
evaluating  samples  of  alleged  cancer  cure  remedies.  The  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Research  Council  were  adopted  to  serve  as  guide 
lines  for  developing  investigations,  testing  procedures,  the  protocols 
used  in  evaluating  specific  remedies  and  devices,  and  in  accumulating 
data  for  Council  deliberations.  The  Council  met  again  in  October,  1960, 
to  consider  reports  on  interim  field  work  and  to  gain  information 
collected  by  the  Department  through  preliminary  investigatory  hear- 
ings held  in  Los  Angeles.  Results  of  that  meeting  have  led  to  further 
activities  now  under  way. 

STAFF  WORK 

A  Cancer  Diagnosis  and  Therapy  Evaluation  Unit  has  been  estab- 
lished for  furnishing  staff  services  to  the  Council  and  to  carry  out  the 
program  against  cancer  quackery.  Headed  by  Kenneth  F.  Ernst,  M.D., 
with  assistance  from  Mr.  J.  Richard  Jackson,  Senior  Food  and  Drug 
Inspector,  this  new  unit  is  linked  with  the  Department's  continuing 
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State-wide  evaluation  for  cancer  control.  Amonj?  the  first  steps  taken 
was  to  {jather  data  about  the  most  prossinj;  problems  confrontiiip:  the 
jMiblic.  Information  has  been  collected  from  State  and  County  boards 
and  voluntary  societies,  calling  on  other  State  agencies  for  facts  and 
conducting  personal  intervicAves  with  patients  who  had  registered  com- 
plaints with  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Board  of  Osteopathic 
Examiners,  Better  Bussiness  Bureaus,  and  in  letters  to  several  govern- 
ment officials  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  From  these  sources  and  from  material  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  the  Cancer  Commission  of  the  California  Medical 
Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Chronic  Diseases,  a  system  for  con- 
tinuous surveillance  has  been  put  into  action.  The  use  of  unproven 
methods  for  cancer  treatment  have  been  identified  in  fortj^  or  more 
instances,  with  many  more  suspected.  These  range  in  magnitude  from 
the  occasional  treatment  of  external  cancers  by  untrained  persons  to 
organized  clinics,  some  of  which  are  estimated  to  gross  more  than 
$250,000  annually. 

The  Iloxsey  remedy  is  high  on  the  list  of  medications  being  investi- 
gated. 

Stemming  from  interstate  shipment  of  mislabeled  medications  called 
Hoxsey  Clinics  operating  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  investigated  during  the  1950 's.  The  remedy  consisted  of 
mixtures  containing  potas.sium  iodide  as  the  principal  ingredient  com- 
bined with  extracts  from  various  roots  and  herbs.  Trials  brought  on  by 
action  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Bureau  furnished  a  consensus 
of  expert  testimony  showing  the  lack  x)f  beneficial  effect  these  ingre- 
dients have  on  the  course  of  cancer.  Claims  of  cures  by  these  Hoxsey 
Clinics  were  investigated  and  found  Avanting. 

Through  its  surveillance  activities  and  study  of  the  prevalence  of 
treatment  by  unproven  remedies  in  California,  the  Department  has 
pinpointed  sources  in  California  where  patients  are  being  sold  remedies 
similar  to  the  Hoxsey  formula  as  a  means  for  treating  cancer.  First 
invest igatorj-^  efforts  are  being  directed  toAvard  these  practices;  formal 
Council  hearings  are  pending. 

Another  feature  to  the  work  of  the  Cancer  Diagnosis  and  Therapy 
Evaluation  I^nit  this  past  year  has  been  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  requests  from  public  agencies  and  private  citizens  interested  in 
information  about  unproven  cancer  remedies  and  devices.  Many  re- 
quests have  been  answered,  furnishing  factual  information  about  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

In  addition,  information  has  been  sent  to  other  States  interested  in 
the  new  program.  In  fact,  the  lead  taken  through  California's  legisla- 
tion has  furnished  a  pattern  for  similar  laws  recently  passed  by  Nevada 
and  Kentucky. 

While  time  was  needed  this  first  year  to  recruit  key  staff  persons  and 
to  begin  the  complex  and  difficult  task  of  setting  down  testing  protocols 
and  developing  operating  rules  and  regulations,  Avork  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  EdAvard  M.  Belasco,  recently  assigned  as  a  represen- 
tative from  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  is  making  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  program. 


Progress  has  been  made  in  accomplishing  an  understanding  of  the 
legislation  among  the  practicing  physicians  and  the  paramedical  pro- 
fessions and  excellent  relationships  exist  with  their  professional  organi- 
zations, examining  boards,  and  schools.  Continuing  cooperation  from 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  from  voluntary  health 
agencies  is  producing  results,  showing  a  real  opportunity  for  ending 
cancer  quackery  in  California.  Already  we  have  ijiformation  showing 
the  impact  the  Council  is  making  in  cutting  down  the  prevalence  of 
quack  practices. 

Members,  Cancer  Advisory  Council  : 

Bernard  R.  Baker,  Ph.D. 

Doctor  Baker  is  program  director,  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Division  of 
Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Stanford  Kesearch  Institute,  Menlo 
Park,  California.  In  addition  to  teaching  assignments,  Doctor  Baker 
has  been  engaged  in  chemical  research  since  1941.  He  joined  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  in  1956  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
was  chairman  of  the  Institute's  Cancer  Research  Committee.  He  is 
likewise  chairman  of  the  Chemistry  Panel,  Cancer  Chemotherapy 
National  Service  Center,  National  Cancer  Institute,  and  serves  on  the 
therapy  study  section  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Sol  R.  Baker,  M.D. 

Doctor  Baker  is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Radiology  in 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Senate,  State  Capitol, 
Sacramento,  Californln. 

Honorable  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
President  of  the  Senate 
and  Members  of  the  Senate: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Correctional  Facili- 
ties, created  by  Senate  Resohition  No.  182,  submits  herewith  ji  report 
of  its  findings  concerning  the  existing  conditions  in  California's  Cor- 
rectional Facilities  and  certain  problems  concerning  correctional  serv- 
ices and  probations  and  parole. 

The  Committee's  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  presented  for 
consideration  by  the  Legislature  as  possible  remedial  measures  for  the 
mitigation  of  existing  conditions  as  well  as  areas  for  concentration  in 
subsequent  studies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  S.  Farr,  Chairman 
J.  William  Beard 
James  E.  Busch 
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CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES   IN   CALIFORNIA 

Correctional  facilities  now  in  use  in  California  fall  into  three  main 
categories,  according  to  the  operating  agency : 

1.  Local  Detention  Facilities:  These  are  operated  by  city  and/or 
county  governments,  and  include  city  jails,  county  jails,  and  jail  camps 
or  farms  (increasingly  used  as  "rehabilitation  centers"). 

2.  State  Facilities:  These  are  operated  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  the  Department  of  the  Youth  Authority. 
State  facilities  range  from  the  maximum-security  state  prison  at  Fol- 
som  to  an  "open"  institution  at  Chino,  and  include  a  facility  for 
women,  a  vocational  institution  for  youths,  a  unique  hospital-prison, 
and  several  conservation  camps. 

3.  Federal  Facilities:  Federal  facilities  operated  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  ranging  from  the  maximum-security  penitentiary  at 
Aleatraz  to  the  military  jails  on  the  Department  of  Defense  installa- 
tions. 

Federal  institutions  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  Senate  Committee's 
investigations ;  however,  in  order  to  present  a  complete  picture  of  all 
existing  correctional  facilities  in  California,  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
Federal  institutions  in  California  may  be  found  in  Appendix  C.  The 
committee  inspected  state-operated  facilities,  and  a  summary  of  these 
is  included  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report.  Because  of  the  scattered  juris- 
dictions maintaining  local  detention  facilities  and  the  variety  and  mag- 
nitude of  their  problems  a,s  well  as  the  notable  efforts  made  to  cope  with 
these  through  new  facilities  and  experimental  programs,  the  commit- 
tee's studies  tended  to  concentrate  on  city  and  county  facilities. 

The  report  will  also  be  fouud  to  concentrate  on  facilities  for  adults, 
since  juvenile  offenders  are  generally  handled,  whenever  possible,  by 
separate  agencies  with  special  facilities  and  programs.  (These  have  re- 
cently been  the  subject  of  studies  and  reports  by  other  committees  and 
study  commissions.)  In  some  cases,  however,  juveniles  constitute  a 
problem  in  adult  correctional  systems,  and  as  such  are  discussed  briefly 
in  this  report. 


FIGURE  1.  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities  toured  and  inspected 
numerous  jails,  prisons  and  rehabilitation  centers  throughout  California  in  order  to  obtain 
first  hand  information  concerning  existing  conditions.  Pictured  above  are  (left  to  right)  Senator 
J.  William  Beard  of  Imperial  County,  Senator  James  E.  Busch  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  Coun- 
ties, and  Senator  Fred  S.  Farr  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  of  Monterey  County.  The  over- 
crowded jail  that  they  are  inspecting  here  (October  5,  1958)  is  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail 
in  the  Hall  of  Justice  Building  located  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  phenomenal  and  continuing  growth  of  California's  population,^ 
at  a  rate  of  over  half  a  million  new  people  each  year,  has  resulted  in 
a  corresponding  and  inevitable  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted to  our  correctional  facilities,  both  state  and  local.  The  total 
inmate  population  of  state  facilities  has  increased  substantially  in  every 
recent  year  except  1955,  rising  from  11,598  at  the  end  of  1950  to 
21,660  at  the  end  of  1960  (not  including  4,245  minors  in  Youth  Au- 
thority institutions).  The  average  inmate  population  of  city  and  county 
jails  has  been  increasing  by  about  30%  every  five  years.  Each  year, 
over  600,000  persons  are  booked  into  adult  detention  facilities  in  Cali- 
fornia (including,  however,  many  repeaters,  notably  among  alcoholics, 
who  may  be  jailed  a  dozen  or  more  times  in  the  course  of  a  year). 

The  capacity  of  our  jails  and  prisons,  however,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  swift  increase  in  population.  At  the  end  of  1960,  for  example, 
the  rated  capacity  of  our  state  prisons  was  16,872  inmates,  or  4,788 
less  than  they  actually  held ;  and  many  local  jails  regularly  house 
more  than  double  their  intended  number  of  inmates.  The  increased 
burden  has  most  deeply  aifected  these  local  facilities,  in  which  all 
offenders  and  suspects  are  first  incarcerated,  whether  or  not  they  are 
later  sentenced  to  a  state  facility. 

Conditions  arising  from  such  acute  overcrowding  have  presented 
serious  problems  to  both  state  and  local  governments  and  caused  deep 
concern  in  the  State  Legislature.  On  June  12,  1957,  therefore,  the  Leg- 
islature adopted  Senate  Resolution  No.  182,  creating  the  Senate  Interim 
Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities,  which  was  charged  with  making 
a  thorough  study  of  existing  problems  in  all  California  correctional 
institutions. 

Senator  Fred  S.  Farr  of  Monterey  County  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Senator  J.  William  Beard  of  Imperial  County  and 
Senator  James  E.  Busch  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  Counties  were  selected 
to  serve  as  members.  The  Committee  held  hearings,  visited  jails  and 
prisons,  and  collected  information  from  available  sources  throughout 
the  state  as  to  the  problems  confronting  our  correctional  facilities  (ex- 
cepting those  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Youth  Authority 
exclusively  for  juveniles,  which  lay  outside  the  Committee's  scope). 

Material  pertaining  to  correctional  facilities,  probation  and  parole, 
and  special  problems  was  obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, the  California  Department  of  Justice,  from  county  sheriffs'  de- 
partments, county  probation  departments,  city  police  departments,  the 
judiciary,  criminologists,  private  service  organizations  and  others  con- 
cerned with  correctional  matters.  Many  pertinent  details  of  the  mate- 
rial obtained  are  referred  to  or  included  in  this  report. 

In  addition,  two  members  of  the  Committee,  Senators  Beard  and 
Farr,  serving  concurrently  as  members  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee 
on  Narcotics,  were  invited  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  partic- 

1  Population  of  California   (1960),  15,717,204;  estimated  population   (1970),  22,090,000. 
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ipate  in  a  national  conference  and  symposinm  on  narcotic  addiction  at 
the  National  Institnte  of  Health  in  Bethesda,  ^Maryland.  Tliis  gave 
them  an  opportnnity  to  compare  correctional  facilities  and  treatment 
centers  for  narcotic  offenders  in  other  areas,  inclnding  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  at  Lexinjiton,  Kentucky  and  New  York's 
treatment  center  for  teen-age  addicts  in  Riverside  Hospital.^ 

The  Committee's  investigations  covered  many  facets  of  the  problems 
facing  onr  correctional  .systems  in  California;  but,  because  the  brunt 
of  the  increasing  iiressure  has  fallen  on  the  segment  least  equipped 
to  cope  with  it,  particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  a  class  of  insti- 
tutions which  too  often,  in  this  age  of  modern  civilization,  show  glar- 
ing and  deplorable  examples  of  antiquated  and  inadequate  facilities 
and,  often,  methods — the  local  jails  of  California. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  not  all  of  the  complicated  problems  dis- 
covered could  be  alleviated  immediatelj''  by  remedial  legislation.  It 
does,  however,  feel  that  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be  of 
some  a.ssi.stance  toward  that  end,  and  that  the  facts  presented  in  this 
report  may  be  of  current  use  to  many  state  and  local  agencies  through- 
out California,  as  well  as  of  continuing  value  to  subsequent  inquiries 
concerned  with  correctional  facilities. 


-See  Report  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Narcotics  (1959). 
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SUMMARY     OF  COMMITTEE   FINDINGS 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES  TODAY 

5  California's  jails  and  prisons  have  been  subjected  to  floods  of 
new  inmates,  without  proportionate  expansion  of  facilities  as 
state  population  more  than  doubled  in  20  years.  (See  page  XV) 

*  The  main  burden  of  increased  commitments  falls  on  city  and 
county  jails,  which  must  house  all  prisoners  on  first  arrest  and 
the  great  majority  after  sentencing.  (See  pages  3-9) 

"  Average  inmate  population  of  local  jails  is  increasing  by  30% 
every  five  years.  (See  page  10) 

'  The  majority  of  California  jails  are  overcrowded;  many  must 
house  double  their  rated  capacity  of  inmates.  (See  page  10) 

^  In  some  jails  up  to  50%  of  inmates  sleep  on  floors,  line  up  for 
toilets,  wait  1  to  2  weeks  for  baths,  get  no  exercise,  do  no  work, 
(See  pages  13-15,  30-31) 

►  Over  half  the  county  jails  in  California  are  over  35  years  old. 
(See  pages  10-11) 

►  Overcrowded,  antiquated  and  makeshift  facilities  have  produced 
potentially  disastrous  fire  hazards.  (See  page  17) 

►  Substandard  conditions  produce  medical  problems  of  potentially 
epidemic  proportions.  (See  pages  21,  23,  24,  25) 

►  Out  of  2400  inmates  X-rayed  in  one  county  jail,  40%  were 
found  to  have  TB.  (See  pages  24-25) 

►  Of  recent  bond  issues  for  urgently  needed  new  local  jail  facil- 
ities, over  half  failed  for  lack  of  public  awareness  or  concern. 
(See  pages  55-61) 

►  Approximately  40%  of  the  inmates  in  California  jails  are  under 
the  age  of  21  years.  (See  page  26) 

►  The  young,  the  innocent  and  the  first  offender  can  seldom  be 
segregated  from  hardened  criminals,  dope  addicts,  and  sex 
deviates,  in  present  jail  systems.  (See  pages  26,  29) 

•  Offenders  in  the  18  to  21  age  group  may  spend  months  of 
"dead"  time  in  local  jails  before  beginning  actual  sentences 
and  efforts  at  rehabilitation.  (See  page  28) 


The  state  correctional  system,  a  model  for  the  nation,  is  also 
seriously  hampered  by  overcrowding  of  facilities.  (See  pages 
65,  70) 

Alcoholics  impose  the  greatest  numerical  burden  on  local  jails, 
are  most  frequent  repeaters,  are  often  least  amenable  to  efforts 
at  rehabilitation;  but  new  programs  show  hopeful  results.  (See 
pages  33-35,  43-46,  112-113) 

Work  camps  and  jail  farms  show  promising  results  in  employing, 
training,  rehabilitating  inmates,  are  increasing  in  number.  (See 
pages  37-48) 

Experimental  programs  and  rehabilitation  centers  in  several 
cities  and  counlies  offer  great  promise.  (See  pages  37-48) 

Work  furlough  program,  permitting  inmates  to  hold  outside  jobs, 
is  being  tried  in  three  counties  with  encouraging  results.  (See 
pages  49-53) 

Probation  and  parole  systems,  (state  and  local),  help  reduce 
pressure  on  jails  and  prisons,  and  also  provide  supervision  and 
assistance  to  prisoner  during  readjustment.  (See  pages  93-97) 

Use  of  probation  and  parole  vary  widely  between  jurisdictions. 
(See  pages  97-98) 

Heavy  case  loads  often  prevent  effective  use  of  probation, 
parole.  (See  pages  99-103) 

Nalline  test  and  close  supervision  of  paroled  addicts  offer  a 
new  weapon  against  narcotics  addiction.  (See  pages  114-117) 

Cost  of  supervising  an  adult  on  probation  is  $120-$140  per 
year,  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  keeping  him  in  jail.  (See  page  99) 

Conservation  camps  maintained  by  state  prisons  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  federal  agencies  have  proved  highly  successful  in 
providing  work  for  inmates  that  is  useful  to  society.  (See  pages 
85-90) 
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LOCAL  CORRECTIONAL   FACILITIES 

SECTION    A 

JAILS   (GENERAL   FUNCTIONS) 

California  jails  (as  distinguished  from  state  prisons)  are  local  de- 
tention facilities  operated  either  by  counties  or  by  municipalities. 

There  are  58  county  jails  and  220  city  jails  in  California.  In  many 
of  the  larger  cities  and  counties,  the  central  jails  are  supplemented  by 
substations  or  lock-ups  used  for  the  brief  holding  of  persons  arrested 
in  outlying  areas.  Twenty-four  counties  and  three  cities  also  maintain 
jail  camps  or  farms  as  adjuncts  to  the  main  jails,  thus  increasing  their 
inmate  capacities  while  also  providing  meaningful  employment  for 
many  prisoners  after  sentence. 

County  jails  are  operated  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  as  are  also 
the  jail  camps  and  farms  in  most  eases  (in  some  counties  the  latter  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  boards  of  supervisors,  or,  in  one  case, 
of  the  county  road  commission).  City  jails  are  operated  by  the  city 
police  departments,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  city  and  county  jails 
are  combined,  the  consolidated  facility  being  operated  as  a  single 
county  unit  by  the  sheriff. 

In  terms  of  community,  court  and  jail  staff  philosophies,  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  jail  is  to  safeguard  the  community  by  punishing  or  de- 
terring the  offender ;  and,  secondly,  to  set  an  example  to  other  persons 
who  are  potential  offenders,  and  in  some  cases  to  rehabilitate  the 
offender. 

The  purposes  of  California  jails  are  defined  as  follows  in  Section  4000 
of  the  State  Penal  Code  : 

(1)  For  the  retention  of  pei-sons  committed  in  order  to  secure  their  attend- 
ance as  witnesses  in  criminal  cases. 

(2)  For  the  detention  of  persons  charged  with  crime  and  awaiting  trial. 

(3)  For  the  confinement  of  persons  committed  for  contempt,  or  upon  civil 
process,  or  by  other  authority  of  law. 

(4)  For  the  confinement  of  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  therein  upon 
a  conviction  of  crime. 

In  practice,  although  many  of  their  functions  are  similar,  California 
jails  are  defined  as  belonging  either  to  county  or  to  city  jail  systems. 
County  jail  functions,  in  general,  are  the  following : 

(a)  Temporary  detention  of  arrested  persons  pending  a  court  appearance, 
during  investigation  of  a  crime,  or  for  drunkenness  (including  holding  of 
Federal  prisoners ) . 

(b)  Providing  custody  for  felony,  misdemeanor  and  (occasionally)  juvenile 
offenders  pending  adjudication  of  their  cases  or  transfer  to  other  institutions 
or  jurisdictions. 

(c)  Providing  sentence  facilities  for  all  persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors 
(including  alcoholics,  for  whom  jail  is  the  principal  institution  of  confinement). 

(d)  Providing  sentence  facilities  for  many  felony  convictions. 

(e)  Providing  sentence  facilities  for  persons  receiving  jail  terms  as  a  condi- 
tion of  probation,  after  conviction  of  either  misdemeanors  or  felonies. 

The  uses  of  city  jails  are  principally : 

(a)  As  places  of  temporary  detention  for  persons  arrested  within  the  city 
limits. 

(b)  As  places  of  custody  for  short-term  misdemeanants  while  awaiting  trial 
and  sentence. 
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FIGURE  2.  Los  Angeles  City  Police  Building  located  at  1st  and  Los  Angeles  Streets  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles.  The  building,  completed  in  1955,  houses  all  city  police  administration 
deportments.  The  jail  is  located  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  north  wing  and  is 
completely  separated  from  the  main  building.  It  will  hold  o  maximum  capacity  of  342  inmates. 
(Picture — courtesy  of  Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker) 
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FIGURE  3.  View  of  the  Booking- 
Receiving  area  in  the  basement  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Jail.  Note 
control  panel  of  the  electrically  con- 
trolled doors  (interlocked).  [Picture- 
courtesy   of   Captain    B.    Earle    Lewis.] 


All  persons  arrested  and  detained  in  California,  on  any  type  of 
charge,  are  initially  confined  in  county  or  city  jails  while  awaiting 
investigation,  trial,  sentence  or  appeal.  During  1959  there  were  80,661 
adults  arrested  and  booked  on  felony  charges  in  the  State;  this  same 
year  589,531  adults  were  arrested  for  misdemeanors. 

Of  the  22,939  persons  convicted  of  felonies  in  California  in  1959, 
only  28%  were  sentenced  to  state  prisons.  Of  the  rest,  19.5%  (4,468 
persons)  received  straight  sentences  in  local  jails;  and,  in  addition, 
45%  of  the  10,214  felony  defendants  placed  on  probation  were  giA^en 
jail  sentences  as  a  condition  of  probation.  Thus,  two  out  of  every  five 
convicted  felony  defendants,  in  addition  to  all  persons  sentenced  for 
misdemeanors,  serve  sentences  in  local  jail  systems,  which  must  also 
accommodate  all  defendants  who  are  still  awaiting  disposition  of  their 
cases. 


FIGURE  4.  Visiting  area  in  Santa 
Clara  County  Jail.  Shown  here  are 
the  intercom  phones  used  by  inmates 
and  visitors  (which  eliminates  any  per- 
sonal contact).  "Tuf-Flex"  glass  has 
been  installed  here  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  jail  where  strong 
glass  is  needed. 
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CALIFORNIA'S   CORRECTIONAL   LEDGER 

1958 

Arrested— Detained— Supervised 

Duriiiff   the   oalciular   .vt-ar    l!)r>8.   ("alii'i)iuia    experienced    about   r)80,00<) 


AKKKSTS 

misdemeanor  arrests  and  81,744  felony  arrests,  a  total  of  (KH.l.'i'i. 


Arrests    (FVloiiy)    81,744  100.0% 

Not  cliargfd,  Felony 44,914  .j.j.O 

Charged,   Felony   36,380  45.0 


Convicted     22,564 

Convictions    22,564 

Probation    10,693 

Pri-son   6,257 

Jail    4,074 

Youth  Authority 1,169 

Other     371 


IN  DETENTION— January  1,  1959 
County  or  City  Facilities 
23.315  Jails  and  Jail  Camps  (inc.  203  city  jails  and  Men 

3   city   eaiiuis   9-30-58)    21,754 

2,550  Juvenile    Institutions    (Est.)    

1.400  Youth  Camps   

State  Facilities 

19,202  Department    of  Corrections    17,311 

4,015  Uept.  of  the  Youth  Authority  


Boys 

118 

1,960 

1,350 


1,161-YA 
3,518 


Women 
1,434 


27.6% 

100.0% 
47.0 
28.0 
18.0 

5.0 

2.0 


Girls 
9 
590 
50 


UNDER  SUPERVISION 
County: 

Probation 
23.338  Adult    (Superior   Court)    20,748 


31,030  Adult    (Inferior  Court-Est. 
44,578  Juveniles    (formal) 


44 


Work  Furlough 

(Estimated) 


State  Parole 

6,765  Department   of   Corrections   

645  Board  of  Tru.stees  (Calif.  Institution  for  Women) 
9,255  Dept.  of  the  Youth  Auth.  


166,137  Totals 


27,617 


6,765 


94,239 


29,824 


2,590 
3,413 


8,812 


14,754 


1,531 
17.431 


SOURCE:  Files  and   Reports — Agencies   of  the   California   Board   of   Corrections   and  the   Bureau   of   Criminal 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


FIGURE   5.      Maximum    security    cell    at    Santa    Clara    Jail.     Note    wide    accommodation    slot 
doors  for  the  passing  of  food  trays.  Each  cell  is  designed  to  hold  two  jail  inmates. 
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FIGURE  6.  City  Jai 
of  Hawthorne.  This 

jail  is  an  example  of 
a  combination  jail 
and  police  station. 


FIGURE  7.  Padded-cell  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Jail.  This  is  the  typical  padded-cell 
used  in  California  jails  as  a  means  of  restraining  persons  who  are  impossible  to 
control  in  any  other  way  and  who  frequently  must  be  protected  against  injurious 
members.  The  padded  cell  is  never  used  as  a  punishment  measure.  (Picture— courtesy 
of  Lt.  Paul  W.  Freestone) 
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FIGURE  8.  Exterior  view  of  San  Joaquin 
County  Female  Detention  Facility  located 
near  Stockton,  California.  This  jail  has 
exceptional  facilities  for  women  inmates. 
[Many  of  the  county  and  city  jails  through- 
out California  have  extremely  poor  condi- 
tions for  female  inmates  and  very  few 
provide  work  or  vocational  programs — 
which  are  essential  for  effective  rehabilita- 
tion.] (See  page  111) 

FIGURE  9.  View  of  cells  in  Female  De- 
tention Facility  in  San  Joaquin  County  Jail. 
This  facility  has  a  total  capacity  of  75 
inmates.  The  most  frequent  arrest  bookings 
of  female  inmates  in  San  Joaquin  County 
are     for     drunk     and     prostitution     charges. 

FIGURE  10.  Work  Room  in  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Female  Detention  Facility. 
Sewing,  laundry,  and  rag-doll  projects  for 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  are  work 
performed  by  female  inmates. 

FIGURE  11.  Recreation  area  in  the  San 
Joaquin    County    Female   Detention    Facility. 
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The  unusually  high  proportion  of  felony  cases  sentenced  to  county 
jails,  rather  than  state  prisons,  in  California  was  emphasized  by  Austin 
MacCormick,  Professor  of  Criminology  at  the  University  of  California, 
in  testimony  at  the  San  Francisco  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee 
in  1958.  "More  convicted  felony  defendants,"  he  said,  "go  to  jail  in 
California  than  anywhere  else  .  .  .  and  of  all  the  people  put  on  pro- 
bation, half  go  to  jail  as  a  condition  of  probation.  ...  So  we  have 
here  this  huge  problem  of  felony  defendants  going  to  jail,  at  a  higher 
percentage  rate  than  any  other  state." 

The  city  jails  receive  more  bookings  than  the  county  jails  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  but,  because  of  the  shorter  stays  of  their  inmates, 
they  usually  have  a  much  smaller  inmate  population  at  any  given  time. 
The  annual  census  of  prisoners  in  local  detention  facilities  in  Cali- 
fornia taken  on  November  17,  1959  found  a  total  of  23,294  persons 
confined  in  city  and  county  jails  and  camps.  Of  these,  4,357  were  in 
city  jails,  10,434  in  county  jails,  and  8,503  in  camps  (mainly  county- 
operated)  . 

The  jail  population  included  16,929  persons  under  sentence,  while 
6,178,  or  26^  per  cent,  were  being  detained  pending  trial  or  other 
disposition. 


FIGURE  12.  San  Joaquin  County  Jail  located  near  Stockton,  California.  The  three-floor 
Maximum  Security  Section  (openecl  April  11,  1959)  and  ground  floor  Receiving  and  Holding 
Section  (opened  March  10,  1958),  are  all  under  one  roof.  This  county  jail  has  a  total 
capacity  for  805  inmates  and  to  date  has  not  been  overcrowded  (the  highest  count  was  764 
inmates  in  September  1960).  (Picture— courtesy  of  Sheriff  Michael  N.  Canlis.) 
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SECTION    B 

CONDITIONS   IN   CALIFORNIA  JAILS 

PART  1.     OVERCROWDING-THE  MOST  ACUTE  JAIL  PROBLEM 

Koo])iiio:  pace  with  the  swift  growth  of  California's  popuhition, 
which  for  the  past  decade  has  expanded  by  nearly  half  a  million  people 
yearly,  the  inmate  population  of  California's  local  detention  facilities 
has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  that  has  swamped  existing  facilities  and 
far  outstripped  most  efforts  to  remodel  old  jails  or  provide  new  ones. 
In  the  five-year  period  1953-1958,  the  inmate  population  of  city  and 
county  jails  and  jail  camps  increased  by  30%,  and  the  increase  con- 
tinues at  the  same  rate,  subjecting  the  majority  of  jails  to  pressures 
far  beyond  their  capacity. 

Over  half  the  present  county  jails  in  California  are  over  35  years 
old  and  totally  inadequate  to  handle  the  ever-growing  number  of  in- 
mates. Overcrowding  exists,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  in  most  jails 
(as  distinguished  from  jail  camps  and  farms,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  kept 
less  crowded).  In  some  jails  the  present  average  number  of  inmates 
is  double  the  rated  capaeitj-  of  the  buildings. 


FIGURE  13.  Orange  County  Jail  and  Sheriff's  Office,  in  Santa  Ana,  California.  Built  in  1925, 
this  jail  is  another  example  of  a  jail  which  was  built  to  accommodate  less  than  half  the 
people  it  now  holds,  an  average  of  450  inmates  per  day.  This  three-story  building  also 
houses    Administration,    Record    Bureau,    Crime    Laboratories,    and    Identification    Bureau. 

Attempts  to  provide  a  much  needed  new  central  jail  together  with  other  needed  county  build- 
ings by  means  of  a  bond  issue  was  voted  down  by  the  citizens  of  Orange  County  in  the   1958 
election.  (Picture— courtesy  of  Sheriff  James  A.  Musick) 
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Following  is  a  chart  showing  the  status  of  county  jails  in  California 
as  of  1959.  Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  age  of  present  jails, 
plans  (definite  or  indefinite)  for  new  jails,  remodeling  in  progress  or 
planned,  and  jails  which  operate  jail  camps  or  farms. 


JAIL   DETENTION    PROJECTS 


County 

Age* 

Remodeling 

in  Progress 

or  Completed 

New  Jail 
Study 

New  Jail 
Planned  or 
Being  Built 

Remodeling 
Planned 

Camp 

Camp 
Planned 

Alameda 

b 
b 

b 
b 
b 

h 
b 
b 

X 

Amador      .    

Butte 

X 

Colusa 

X 

X 

Del  Norte 

X 

El  Dorado 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Los  Angeles 

X 

X 

X 

Mariposa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Monterey 

X 

X 

Orange 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

X 
X 

X 

Shasta 

X 

X 

Siskiyou 

X 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama      

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

*  a— before  1940.       h— 1940-1955. 
Chart — Comtesy    nf    Murray    Hannon- 
Sacramento  Office 


c — since  1955. 
-Field     Repre.seiitative 


with     California     Department     of     Correctioas — 
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The  most  acute  example  of  a  jail  outgrown  by  its  inmates  is  to  be 
found  in  the  county  which  has  had  the  greatest  numerical  population 
increase — Los  Angeles  County. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  committee's  hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles/ 
by  Mr.  Jack  D.  Hackstaff  of  the  Past  Grand  Jurors  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  that  "this  little  county  with  5,700,000  people  in  it  today, 
gaining  at  the  rate  of  250,000  every  year,  is  bigger  (in  population) 
than  41  states.  There  are  only  seven  states  bigger  than  Los  Angeles 
County  ....  and  yet  we  have  one  sheriff,  one  county  jail,  one  sys- 
tem that  must  handle  more  prisoners  than  all  the  county  jails  of  Vir- 
ginia or  Massachusetts  or  Missouri,  twice  as  many  as  Iowa. ' ' 

'  Committee  Coordinator  for  the  Los  Angeles  Hearings  was  Murray  Stravers. 


FIGURE  14.  Hall  of  Justice  Building  in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Jail 
is  housed  in  the  top  four  floors  of  this  building.  In  1927  the  jail  was  built  to  accommodate 
1,500  inmates;  in  1958  the  average  daily  population  of  the  jail  was  over  3,000  inmates,  and 
in  March  of  1961  the  number  totalled  4,000  inmates.  (Picture— courtesy  of  Chief  J.  M. 
Gaalken,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department.) 
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According  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics,  on  an  average  day  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  has  custody  of  39%  of  all  prisoners  held 
by  county  authorities  in  the  whole  of  California.  The  Los  Angeles  City 
Police  Department  usually  holds  64%  of  all  city  prisoners.  Between 
them,  the  county  sheriff's  department  and  city  police  of  Los  Angeles 
must  provide  detention  space  for  43%  of  all  California  prisoners  con- 
fined in  local  facilities. 

The  present  Los  Angeles  County  Jail,  occupying  the  top  four  floors 
of  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  was  built  in  1927  to 
accommodate  1,500  inmates.  Subsequent  alterations  have  increased  the 
rated  capacity  to  1,840  inmates.  In  1961,  the  average  daily  population 
was  over  4,000  persons,  male  and  female. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  went  through  the  Los  Angeles  County 
jail,  on  October  5,  1958,  the  number  of  female  inmates  totalled  196 
women  in  jail  with  a  rated  capacity  of  167  beds.  Male  inmates  on  the 
same  day  totalled  2,982  men  in  space  with  a  rated  capacity  of  1,673 
beds. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess  emphasized  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings  that  the  present  county  jail  operates  at  an  average  of 
19%  to  20%  over  capacity  for  female  prisoners  and  77%  over  capacity 
for  male  inmates.  He  described  the  sleeping  conditions  resulting  from 
such  overcrowding: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  in  excess  of  the  rated  capacity  those  prisoners 
have  to  sleep  on  some  makeshift  arrangement  other  than  in  a  bed.  This  usually 
consists  of  a  mattress  laid  on  the  cement  floor — in  the  cells  and  in  the  passage- 
ways of  the  cell  blocks  and  also  in  the  visiting  room  and  every  other  facility 
that  is  available  to  us. 

We  can  add  mattresses  on  the  floors,  but  we  cannot  add  bathroom  facilities 
we  cannot  add  the  other  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  accommodate  this  in- 
crease in  inmate  population. 

Further  testimony  concerning  conditions  in  the  same  jail  was  given 
by  Dr.  Marcus  Crahan,  Medical  Director  of  Los  Angeles  County  Cor- 
rectional Facilities. 

You  have  heard  of  the  1,500  people  who  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor  (it  ranges 
from  1,300  to  1,-500).  It  is  not  simply  that  we  are  overcrowded  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  jail,  it  is  the  fact  that  these 
men  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  They  don't  get  places  on  the  floor  because  of 
the  severity  of  their  crime  or  any  other  anti-social  act.  It  is  simply  because 
they  got  there  last.  And  on  weekends  the  space  is  so  crowded  that  they  have  to 
mark  off  an  area  on  the  floor  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  on, 
because  that  is  all  the  room  he  has. 

That  is  a  pretty  tough  situation.  On  top  of  that  it  adds  a  tremendous  burden 
on  the  medical  and  custodial  management  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  We 
give  these  people  an  antiseptic  bath  when  they  first  come  in — and  I  mean  an 
antiseptic  bath  that  cleans  them  from  top  to  toe  of  vermin,  scabies  and  all 
of  these  things  that  are  offensive  and  infectious.  They  then  do  not  get  another 
bath  for  a  week.  They  cannot  get  a  bath  because  we  can  only  give  bathing  to 
each  tank  at  a  time,  and  running  on  an  18-hour  schedule  the  week  is  up  before 
the  men  have  a  chance  to  come  back  again.  And  even  then  some  of  them  do 
not  get  a  bath  because  they  are  in  court  or  they  are  out  of  the  tank  at  the 
time  their  tank  goes  to  the  bath- — and  that  fellow  might  go  two  weeks. 

While  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  substandard  conditions  imposed  by  overcrowding,  the  same  grave 
problems  are  encountered  in  the  same  or  a  greater  degree,  if  on  a 
smaller  scale,  by  jails  in  many  other  parts  of  the  state.  Similar  con- 
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FIGURE    15.      "Full  House" 
—Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess 
shows  Dr.  Frederick  Weir 
(Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Federation)  a 
crowded  cell  in  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Jail 
where  beds  have  been 
placed  in  the  corridors. 
Even  this  arrangement  does 
not  remedy  the  overcrowded 
situation — thus  at  night 
mattresses  are  laid  on  the 
cement  floor  for 
approximately  1,300 
people.  (See  testimony, 
page  13.) 


ditioiis  in  the  San  Francisco  County  Jail  were  described  by  Sheriff 
Matthew  Carberry  of  San  Francisco  County  at  the  committee 's  hearing 
on  August  8,  1958. 

The  County  Jail  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  was  built  in  1012.  It  is  an  annex  to 
the  Hall  of  Justice.  It  is  a  separation  between  two  functions — the  (Mty  Prison, 
maintained  by  the  Police  Department,  which  has  a  normal  population  of  ap- 
proximately .'iOO  on  a  daily  overnisht  basis,  and  the  county  jail  for  men.  which 
has  a  maximum  populaticm  of  220.  The  women's  jail  has  a  maximum  population 

of  m. 

The  men's  jail  is  always  crowded  ;  the  women's  jail  is  motlerately  crowded. 
.  .  .  Because  of  our  overcrowded  conditions,  there  is  an  overflow  of  about  100 
at  San  Bruno,  whom  we  keep  in  maximum  security.  These  men  are  not  assigned 
to  the  work  program. 

San  Bruno  County  Jail,  comprising  Jail  No.  2  for  men  and  Jail  No.  4 
for  women  (located  on  a  240-acre  site,  fifteen  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco) is  intended  to  become  entirely  a  minimum-security  rehabilitation 
center. 
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Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee,   Sheriff  Peter   I'itchcss  of 
Los  Angeles  County  remarked  : 

Very  often  a  county  jail  is  considered  a  sort  of  custodial  facility  for  the  liarni- 
less  type  criminal.  That  is  not  the  situation.  Remember  this — that  every  criminal 
who  goes  to  one  of  our  state  penal  institutions  has  at  some  time  gone  through 
our  county  jails.  And  also  rememher  that  the  first  one,  two  or  three  days  of 
incarceration,  especially  for  the  individual  who  has  been  arrested  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  resultant  emotional  shock,  is  the  most  difficult  period  l)oth  for 
him  and  for  the  jailor  who  is  charse<l  with  his  custody.  .  .  .  These  peoi)le  are 
potentially  very  dangerous  in  the  first  days  of  custody  .  .  .  because  of  this 
emotional  impact. 

Discussing   the   acutely   overcrowded   condition   of  the   Los   Angeles 
County  Jail  (see  Figure  15)  Sheriff  Pitchess  also  observed: 

One  of  the  important  things  that  you  must  l)ear  in  mind  in  studying  our 
situation  ...  is  that  this  facility,  which  is  so  overcrowded,  is  primarily  over- 
crowded because  of  pre-sentence  prisoners,  and  the  important  thing,  too.  is 
that  many  of  these  prisoners  are  innocent.  They  are  in  a  pre-sentenced  con- 
dition. 

Throitghout  California,  serious  congestion  exists  in  the  average  jail 
during  peak  loads,  at  which  times  40%  or  more  of  the  inmates  may 


FIGURE    16.      View  of   Interior  of   Overcrowded   Jail   Tank,   Orange   County   Jail.   This  tank   has 
space  for  32  inmates,  excess  must  sleep  on  the  floors. 

Many  jails  throughout  California   have   similar  conditions  due  to  overcrowded   jail   buildings. 
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have  to  sleep  on  mattresses  placed  on  cell  tloors,  in  corridors  and  on 
top  of  cages.  Additional  prisoners  occnpy  the  Avooden  slats  in  drunk 
tanks. 

The  exact  degree  of  overcrowding  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  practice  of  building  more  bunks  into  cell  space 
that  is  considered  acceptable  under  reasonable  minimum  standards. 
The  "Minimum  Jail  Standards"  recommended  b}-  the  State  Board  of 
Corrections  in  1952  are  as  follows  : 

Each  cell  should  lie  designed  for  one  person.  ^linimum  clear  size  of  an 
interior  cell  should  be  :  depth  7  feet  (>  inches ;  width  G  feet ;  height  8  feet.  It 
.should  contain  a  rigidly  constructed  bedspring  frame  bracketed  to  the  wall, 
prison-type  washbowl,  prison-type  toilet,  a  small  shelf-type  table,  wall-bracket 
seat,  a  small  shelf  easily  observable  from  the  door,  and  a  few  sturdy  hooks  for 
towels  and  clothing. 

The  Orange  County  Jail  in  Santa  Ana,  built  in  1925,  is  another 
example  of  a  jail  which  was  built  to  accommodate  less  than  half  the 
people  it  now  holds.  Overcrowded  eight-cell  tanks  are  often  further 
burdened  by  the  addition  of  mattresses  placed  on  the  cell  floors  for 
use  as  additional  beds.  Each  tank  is  equipped  with  shower  and  washing 
facilities,  but  due  to  the  large  number  of  people  in  each  tank,  these 
shower  facilities  are  not  easily  accessible. 

Of  the  average  of  500  inmates  in  the  Orange  County  Jail,  about  300 
perform  specific  jobs.  Many  of  them  do  maintenance  work  in  the 
County  parks  and  beaches ;  about  30  inmates  work  in  the  laundry  of  the 
County  hospital ;  several  are  assigned  to  work  for  the  Harbor  Com- 
mand, and  there  is  ahvays  a  certain  percentage  who  do  maintenance 
work  in  the  jail  itself.  Emphasis  upon  actual  manual  work  improves 
the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  the  sentenced  inmates. 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  some  of  the  overcrowding  in  the 
Orange  County  Jail  would  be  alleviated  in  April  of  1960 — the  date  at 
which  the  new  jail  annex  (located  on  the  outskirts  of  Santa  Ana)  will 
be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.  The  construction  and  jail — plan 
of  this  structure  has  many  unique  features.  It  is  a  one-story  group  of 
buildings,  partly  enclosed  by  a  concrete  block  wall.  The  buildings  in- 
clude 4  dormitories  (individual  buildings  joined  by  shower  and  wash- 
ing facilities)  Avhich  will  each  accommodate  100  persons.  One  mess 
hall  plus  commissary,  one  chapel,  one  recreational  building,  one  visit- 
ing building,  and  one  control  room.  (This  building  is  in  the  center  of 
dorm  buildings,  and  from  here  all  prisoners  in  dorms  and  mess  hall 
can  be  observed  by  peisonnel  in  the  control  room,  since  these  buildings 
are  to  have  glass  walls  at  the  end  facing  the  control  room. 

Additional  advantages  offered  at  the  new  jail  annex  will  be  (1) 
sheets  on  the  bunk  beds,  (2)  more  frequent  changes  of  clothing,  (3) 
improved  washing  and  bathing  facilities. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  this  new  Orange  County  Jail  Annex  is  to 
be  used  only  for  minimum  security  inmates  and  workers ;  thus  a  new 
central  jail  for  Orange  County  is  still  needed.  County  officials  have 
hopes  of  the  passage  of  another  forthcoming  bond  issue  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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PART  2.     FIRE   HAZARDS 

An  outgrowth  of  overcrowded  conditions  in  many  antiquated  Cali- 
fornia jail  buildings  is  the  ever  present  danger  of  fire. 

This  fact  was  clearly  exhibited  at  the  Los  Angeles  Hearing  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Mauley,  representing  the  Department  of  Building  and 
Safety,  testified  concerning  the  dangerous  conditions  which  are  cur- 
rently present  in  the  Los  Angeles  C'ounty  Jail  Building.  He  described 
the  jail  as  containing  the  following  dangers  : 

Exitways  which  are  completely  inadequate  as  to  width  and  fire  resistant  con- 
struction. .  .  .  Combustible  construction  is  general  through  the  l)uilding  .  .  . 
Exit  corridors  and  passageways  have  been  obstructed  by  temporary  construction 
(telephone  booths,  filing  equipment,  and  office  desks). 

Mr.  Mauley  continued  his  testimony  by  reading  recommendations 
written  by  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Norris,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings, 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  These  recom- 
mendations included : 

(1)  That  the  occupant  load  in  the  County  .Tail  be  reduced  to  the  maximum 
number  of  inmates  which  can  be  accommodated  by  the  existing  stairways.  This 
number  should  not  exceed  750  inmates. 

(2)  That  the  existing  stairways,  which  were  originally  constructed  in  the 
building  to  run  continuous  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  topmost  story  of  the 
building,  be  reopened  and  properly  enclosed  with  fire  resistor  shaft  construction. 
This  would  perhaps  allow  a  few  more  inmates  over  the  750. 

(3)  That  guards  or  attendants  be  maintained  continuously  at  all  locked 
exit  doors  from  the  jail  portion  of  the  building. 

(4)  That  proper  housekeeping  measures  be  instituted  immediately  through- 
out the  entire  building  ;  these  housekeeping  measures  to  include  the  removal  of 
all  files,  desks,  chairs  and  stored  materials  from  all  public  hallways  and  cor- 
ridors, and  that  proper  installation  and  maintenance  of  exit  and  fire  escape 
signs  be  instituted. 

(5)  That  all  improperly  and  illegally  installed  partitions  and  showcases, 
which  were  then  obstructing  corridors  and  hallways,  be  removed. 

(6)  That  the  building  maintenance  authority  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
be  instructed  that  the  building  is  to  be  maintained  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  adequate  fire  and  panic  safety. 

Mr.  Mauley  concluded  his  testimony  by  making  the  following  obser- 
vations concerning  the  fire  escapes  and  exits  existent  in  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Jail : 

The  stairways  in  the  jail  itself  terminate  at  the  10th  floor.  There  are  only 
two  emergency  fire  escapes  that  run  to  the  ground.  These  fire  escapes  could 
probably  best  be  described  as  very  narrow  ship  ladders.  The  prol)lem  of  evacu- 
ating .S,000  prisoners  down  these  stairways  is  out  of  the  question ;  I  don't 
think  it  could  be  done.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  building  that  was  not  designed  to  resist 
earthquake  loads  or  lateral  loads,  and  certainly  if  we  get  one  in  I>os  Angele.s — 
and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  we  will — this  building  will  require  evacuation, 
and  I  don't  think  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  (in  all  due  deference  to  Sheriff 
Pitchess  and  his  staff)  could  get  the  people  out  of  that  building,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  building  us(>d  in  the  lower  stories  for  offices  which 
must   contribute   great   volumes   of   combustible   materials.    .    .    . 

...  A  fire  can  happen  in  those  public  spaces  very  easily.  The  elevator  shafts 
in  the  building  are  completely  open.  Smoke  could  travel  into  the  jail,  and  while 
the  prisoners  would  not  be  particularly  menaced  by  a  fire,  you  can  imagine 
yourself  in  that  position  with  smoke  pouring  up  into  the  jail. 
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The  Senate  Committee  asked  Chief  Raymond  Hill  (Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Los  Anpeles  Fire  Department)  to  present  his  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Tlie"folloAvin*r  exceri)ts  from  the  transcript  of  the  Los  Angeles 
hearing  em])hasizes  the  perilous  position  a  jail  sueh  as  the  one  in  IjOs 
Angeles  County  Avould  encounter  if  a  fire  broke  out : 

Although  fomlmstible  material  in  the  jail  itself  is  kept  to  an  al)solute 
iniiiiiiHim,  any  time  you  have  lavRC  numbers  of  people  (whether  it  he  in  a  jail 
or  other  places  of  asseml)lafce)  one  of  the  prime  considerations  is  panic  and 
evacuation  of  people  from  the  area  where  fire  may  occur. 

One  of  the  things  that  cau.ses  panic  more  than  anythiu},'  else  is  smolie  or  a 
little  bit  of  flame,  and  althoufrh  combustilde  materials  are  kept  at  a  minimum, 
there  are  mattresses  and  blankets,  the  things  that  produce  the  worst  smoke 
in  case  of  tire.  .  .  .  People  often  die  in  panic  many  hundred  feet  from  where 
the  actual  fire  occurs. 

This  jail,  if  it  had  only  the  1.500  prisoners  for  which  it  was  designed,  would 
pose  a  very  serious  problem  to  the  Fire  Department  in  case  of  a  fire.  .  .  .  Hut 
when  you  double  the  population  of  the  jail,  you  do  not  just  do>ibIe  the  problem ; 
it  increases  many  times.  We  have  had  a  numl)er  of  conferences  with  the  people 
handling  the  jail.  XJnofficially  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  take  a  little 
l)etter  than  three  hours  to  evacuate  all  of  the  prisoners  out  of  that  jail.  And 
the  most  significant  thing  i.s  that  there  is  no  place  to  evacuate  them  to.  It  is 
a  maximum-security  facility  and  there  is  no  area  where  they  could  be  evacuated. 
I  think  that  I  can  just  emphasize  again  that  doubling  the  population  increa.ses 
The  proldeni  to  us.  the  Fire  Service,  many,  many  fold. 

Chairman  Farr :  You  say.  Chief  Hill,  that  you  could  not  make  an  innnediate 
evacuation  of  that  l)uilding ;  it  woidd  be  absolutely  impossible. 

Mr.  Hill  :  That  is  absolutely  right.  It  would  be  a  very  .severe  jiroldeni.  "We 
could  evacuate  one  cell  block — when  you  have  many  cell  blocks,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  problem.  In  panic  situations,  the  (mly  way  you  can  handle  panic  is 
quick  and  rapid  evacuatif)n  of  the  people  who  are  subjected  to  the  smoke  and 
heat  conditions  which  lead  to  panic,  and  panic  leads  to  deaths. 

Similar  hazardous  fire  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  Cali- 
fornia jails,  Avhich  are  just  as  crowded,  often  much  older,  jammed 
with  improvised  fittings  and  combustible  materials,  and  devoid  of  ade- 
(piate  provisions  for  evacuation  in  case  of  fire  or  earthquake.  The 
possibility  of  disasters  involving  major  loss  of  life  is  ever-present  in 
such  facilities. 

The  ever  tlireatcning  danger  of  fire  breaking  out  in  overcrowded 
jails  was  dramaticalh^  illustrated  by  the  tragic  fire  and  resulting 
death  of  8  inmates  and  injury  to  12  others  recently  in  the  County  Jail 
fire  at  Toms  River,  New  Jersey.  The  jail  had  a  normal  capacity  for  28. 
At  the  time  that  the  fire  occurred  here  there  Avere  65  prisoners  in  the 
jail.  According  to  reports  Sheriff  Harry  Roe  had  conducted  an  un- 
successful letter  writing  campaign  to  State  officials  for  three  years 
prior  to  the  fire  explaining  about  overcrowded  conditions  at  the  jail 
which  had  no  fire  escapes  and  only  one  entrance  in  the  two-story 
building. 
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PART  3.      PROBLEMS  OF   FOOD  PREPARATION   AND  SERVING 

Another  problem  faeiiio'  adniinistrators  of  overcrowded  county  jails 
is  the  procedure  of  feeding-  imnates.  The  subjects  of  food  j)reparation 
and  food  serving  are  of  tremendous  importance  to  all  corj-ectional  insti- 
tutions since  the  handling  of  food  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ])rovide 
adeciuate  nourishment  for  imnates  is  a  problem — even  under  the  best 
of  conditions. 

Most  of  the  county  jails  in  California  prepare  food  in  their  own 
kitchens.  There  are  some  exceptions,  notably  where  meals  are  brought 
in  to  the  prisoners  from  restaurants,  and  jails  that  take  their  prisoners 
out  to  restaurants. 

About  35  per  cent  of  the  jails  serve  three  meals  a  day  to  all  inmates. 
In  the  remaining  jails,  the  number  served  varies  with  the  type  of  in- 
mates (e.g.  idle  inmates,  working  inmates,  juveniles). 

The  average  cost  per  meal  ranges  from  14  cents  (in  Fresno  County) 
to  $1.50  (in  Mono  County — which  is  one  of  the  jails  that  take  their 
inmates  out  to  restaurants).  In  the  more  than  half  the  county  jails 
which  maintain  their  own  kitchens,  non-inmate  cooks  are  hired  to  over- 
see the  planning  and  preparation  of  meals. 

Since  inmates  in  the  majority  of  overcroM'ded  jails  have  very  little 
opportunity  to  engage  in  any  physical  or  mental  activities,  their 
thoughts  and  conversation  often  focus  abnormally  upon  the  subject  of 
food.  The  anticipation  of  an  average  dinner  may  become  the  main 
item  of  conversation  during  the  entire  day.  Good  food,  well  served,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  maintaining  discipline  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  contentment  among  inmates.  Conversely,  insuffi- 
cient, monotonous,  or  nni)alatable  food  is  a  constant  source  of  resent- 
ment and  discontent  which  may  at  any  time  break  out  into  oj)en 
violence. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities  observed  examples 
of  food  preparation  and  food  serving  in  jails,  which  ranged  from  the 
extremes  of  very  good  to  extremely  poor.  The  then  Sheriff  of  Santa 


FIGURE    17.      View   of  kitchen   in   old    Orange   County   Jail— here 
1,410    meals    ere    prepared    dai'y. 

An  annual  tour  of  the  jail  facilities  and  other  county  buildings 
are  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  high  school  students  in  Orange 
County.  (Picture— courtesy  of  Captain  Clarence  Double.) 
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FIGURE    18.      Dining    Room   Area    of  the   San   Joaquin    County   Receiving    and    Maximum    Security 
Jail    has    adequate    accommodations    to    feed    a    maximum    of    805    inmates    daily. 

Unique  in  appearance  the  dining  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Jail  also  possesses  another 
claim  for  uniqueness  among   California    county   jail   dining   facilities— it   does    nof   have   any  food 
or  feeding  problems.  (Picture— courtesy  of  SherifF  Michael  N.  Canlis.) 


FIGURE    19.      View  of 
kitchen  facilities  at 
Santa  Clara  County  Jail 
where  all  food  is  prepared 
and  then  transported  by 
food  carts  to  mess  hall  and 
maximum  security  areas. 
(These  food  carts  maintain 
proper  temperature  of 
food  up  to  the  point 
of  service.)  (Picture— courtesy 
of  Sheriff  John  Gibbons.) 
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FIGURE   20.      Mess  Hall 
of  Santa  Clara  County 
Jail  used  by  medium 
security  pri:oners.  The 
tables  are  a  product 
of  San  Quentin 
Prison  Industries. 


Clara  County,  Melvin  Hawley,  testified  at  the  San  Francisco  Hearing 
(August  8,  1958)  about  conditions  existing  in  the  recently  built  Santa 
Clara  County  Jail.  He  said : 

The  new  jail  is  a  mocleni  structure  designed  to  hold  initially  265  people. 
We  occupy  the  upper  two  floors  of  a  three-story  building.  (The  first  floor  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  administrative  functions  of  the  Sheriff).  The 
jail  is  reached  by  a  ramp  which  goes  underground  and  all  booking,  the  printing, 
the  x-ray,  and  cooking  facilities  are  in  the  basement. 

Food  is  served  cafeteria  style  as  far  as  possible.  However,  all  single 
and  six-man  cells  have  foodslots  in  the  grillework  of  the  cells.  The  din- 
ing room  for  men  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building.  The 
women's  lunch  room  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  jail. 

From  many  standpoints,  in  addition  to  such  excellent  arrangements 
for  food  preparation  and  serving,  the  Santa  Clara  County  Jail  is  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  correctional  facilities.  It  can  be  classified  as 
one  of  the  best  planned  and  best  built  jails  in  California. 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  cafeteria  style  meals  at  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Jail  are  those  served  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail.  As  men- 
tioned previously,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail  is  extremely  over- 
crowded and  inmates  are  confined  to  their  cells  and  tanks  at  all  times  of 
the  day  and  night. 

During  their  inspection  of  this  jail.  Senate  Committee  Members 
were  told  by  jail  officials  that  inmates  are  served  three  meals  a  day 
while  in  their  cells.  (Breakfast  at  7  :00  a.m.,  Lunch  at  12  :00  noon,  and 
Dinner  at  3:00  p.m.)   These  meals  are  prepared  in  the  jail  kitchen. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Hearing  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee,  Dr. 
Marcus  Crahan  described  the  preparation  of  food  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Jail,  together  with  a  realistic  but  unsavory  decription  of  meal- 
time in  the  jail.  Following  is  part  of  Dr.  Crahan 's  testimony: 

As  medical  director  of  the  T.os  Angeles  County  Jail,  I  am  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  food  that  is  served  in  the  jail.  We  serve  adequate  calories, 
adequate  lialance  in  protein,  starches,  fats  and  vitamins,  but  we  have  to  feed 
these  inmates  in  the  tanks  ....   In  order  to  feed  them  in  the  tanks  we  have 
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to  (lcsi;;ii  oiir  rations  so  that  tlic.v  can  Ix'  dipiicd  out  from  Imckcts  witli  ladles 
onto  tlicir  stct'l  jilatcs.  The  rationinj;  itself  is  a  inisei-alile  looUiii};  way  to  serve 
food  even  thonnii  it  is  adeiiuate  in  its  essential  ....  These  inmates  have 
to  sit  down  soniejdaee  to  eat,  and  they  either  sit  on  the  I'dj^e  of  their  hunk 
or  they  sit  on  a  toilet,  which  is  not  a  vi'iy  appi't  i/.inj;  way  to  olitain  your 
nourishment    .... 


FIGURE  21.  "Meal  Time" — Lo<i  Angeles  County  Jail.  All  meals  in  the 
Los  Angel  -s  County  Jail  are  s'^rved  to  the  inmates  inside  the  cells 
thus  necessitating  only  types  of  rations  which  can  be  dipped  out 
from  buckets  with  ladles  onto  the  steel  plates.  (See  testimony,  page 
21).  (Picture— courtesy  of  Lt.  Tom  Farrell,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department.) 


PART  4.      PROBLEMS  OF  CLOTHING  JAIL  INMATES 

The  clotliiiio'  of  iiiiiiates  is  also  a  probleni  in  county  jails.  According 
to  "^linimiim  Jail  Standards,"  sound  jail  management  demands  that 
jail  clothing  be  issned  to  all  inmates  who  are  to  be  detained  for  over 
48  hours.  (Those  detained  for  less  than  48  hours  should  be  segre- 
gated from  the  rest  of  the  jail  ]iopnlati()n.)  Issuance  of  jail  clothing 
aids  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  contraband,  vermin  and  con- 
tagious disease.  It  also  itiakes  escape  more  difticult. 

The  (piality  and  (ptantity  of  clothing  to  be  issued  to  jail  i)risoners 
has  been  standardized  by  Section  4015  of  the  Penal  Code,  Avhich  re- 
(piires  administrators  of  California  jails  to  provide  adequate,  dur- 
able and  clean  clothing  to  prisoners  detained  more  than  48  hours. 

The  condition  of  clothing  worn  by  inmates  of  the  jails  visited  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities  varied  greatly.  In 
many  cases  the  clothing  looked  worn  out  and  dirty.  Lack  of  adetpiate 
facilities  for  washing  clothes  often  resulted  in  utter  disregard  for  per- 
sonal appearance  by  many  iinnates.  Some  made  unrewarding  attempts 
at  washing  clothes  in  wash  basins  in  the  cells.  This  wash  basin  tech- 
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iiique  was  very  noticeable  in  many  jails,  especially  in  the  Los  An^^eles 
Comity  Jail.  During:  their  inspection  of  this  jail,  Senate  Committee 
Members  observed  that  many  of  the  already  overcrowded  cells  were 
cluttered  Avith  dripping-  clothing  that  had  been  washed  in  the  cell 
wash  basin.  Such  practices  not  only  result  in  unkempt  looking  clothing 
but  also  produce  an  unhealthy  wet  atmosphere  in  the  overcrowded 
cells. 

Since  most  jail  inmates  sleep  in  clothes  worn  during  the  day,  a  very 
unsanitary  condition  prevails  which  could  only  be  remedied  by  the 
issuance  of  sufficient  clothing  and  providing  adequate  laundry  facili- 
ties. The  newly  built  Santa  Clara  County  Jail  and  the  new  Kern 
County  Jail  are  examples  of  county  jails  with  adequate  washing  facil- 
ities. 

Many  of  the  jails  throughout  California  do  not  conform  to  mini- 
mum standards  in  regard  to  clothing  of  inmates.  The  combination  of 
slovenly  surroundings  and  disorderly  dress,  plus  the  implication  that 
some  jail  administrators  are  not  sufficiently  concerned  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inmates,  obviously  contributes  little  to  the  value  of 
the  jail  as  a  rehabilitative  facility  and  complicates  problems  of  disci- 
pline and  control. 

PART  5.     MEDICAL  PROBLEMS 

Medical  problems  are  prominent  in  county  jails  throughout  Califor- 
nia. The  available  medical  personnel  and  equipment  are  generally  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  unhygienic  and  potentially  epidemic  conditions 
aggravated  by  over-crowding  in  most  jails,  where  facilities  for  cleanli- 
ness, sanitation,  adequate  feeding,  exercise  and  other  basic  health  re- 
quirements are  greatly  overburdened. 

Since  medical  services  are  among  the  most  essential  needs  in  county 
jails  (particularly  in  large  cities  and  where  transients  make  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bookings)  the  following  objectives  are  desirable  in 
any  efficient  jail  medical  program: 

1.  Detection  and  diagnosis  of  cases  requiring  emergency  treatment 
at  time  of  booking. 

2.  Routine  examination  of  all  inmates  soon  after  booking.  There 
should  be  screening  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  as  well 
as  providing  effective  general  coverage. 

3.  Care  for  ills  or  disabilities  arising  after  admission. 

4.  Care  for  chronic  or  persistent  ills  of  inmates. 

5.  Where  justified  by  population  size,  routine  sick  calls  on  a  daily 
or  periodic  basis  to  check  on  minor  complaints. 

6.  A  procedure  for  regular  dispensation  of  minor  medications. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities  was  shown  existing 
medical  facilities  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail  by  one  of  the  three 
doctors  on  the  staff.  The  jail  hospital  consists  of  one  crowded  room, 
outside  which  lines  of  waiting  patients  are  scheduled  by  7  a.m.  daily. 
Approximately  2,000  inmates  per  day  are  treated  in  the  hospital. 
Countless  others  are  given  needed  medication  dispensed  directly  in 
the  tanks  (e.g.,  bromides,  laxatives,  etc.).  No  surgery  is  performed  in 
the  jail  hospital.  Cases  requiring  surgery  are  taken  to  the  Los  Angeles 
General  Hospital. 
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FIGURE   22.      View   of   tubercular  ward   of    Los   Angeles   County  Jail    Hospi- 
tal   located    at   Mira    Loma.    Early    diagnosis    and    treatment   of    tuberculosis 
(the     most     prevalent    disease    throughout    California    jails)    has    been    the 
continuous  aim  of  jail  administrators.  (See  testimony,  pages  24-25.) 


IMedical  problems  in  the  Los  Angeles  Connty  Jail  were  discussed  at 
the  Committee's  Los  Angeles  hearings.  Some  excerpts: 

DR.  CRAHAN  :  We  have  a  problem  of  communicable  diseases  that  is  con- 
stant in  this  overcrowded  condition  ;  we  have  a  sanitation  and  a  hygiene  prob- 
lem. It  is  partially  by  luck  that  we  have  not  had  epidemics  that  caused  panic 
.  .  .  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  hard  work  and  herculean  efforts  of  the  staff.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  should  have  to  accept  that  kind  of  pressure. 

CHAIRMAN  FARR  :  Doctor  Crah.an,  have  you  ever  had  any  problem  of 
eiiidcmies  in  the  jail? 

DR.  CRAIIAN  :  No,  we  have  been  very  lucky.  We  try  to  keep  above  these 
things.  We  have  had  some  touches  of  influenza  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
we  are  ahead  of  it.  We  gave  the  Salk  vaccine,  we  gave  the  influenza  vaccine 
before  anyone  else  did  around  bore,  and  we  think  we  keep  ahead  of  the  thing. 
For  instance,  X-raying  oiir  tubercular  patients  certainly  has  saved  hundreds 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis  being  transmitted  in  the  jail.  That  is  luck  and  plan- 
ning— but  I  think  mostly  luck. 

CHAIRMAN  FARR  :  As  I  understand  it,  you  give  everybody  a  chest  X-ray, 
is  that  right V 

DR.  CRAHAN  :  Yes,  we  do. 

CHAIRMAN  FARR:  How  many  doctors  do  you  have? 

DR.  CRAHAN  :  Si.x,  including  all  of  the  facilities.  Only  three  here. 

CHAIRMAN  FARR  :  Three  for  :J,0U0  inmates? 

DR.  CRAHAN  :  Yes. 

Medical  facilities  at  the  new  Santa  Clara  Connty  Jail  were  described 
by  Sheriff  Melvin  IlaAvley  dnrins.>:  tlie  hearings  held  in  San  Francisco 
by  the  Senate  Committee.  Following  is  part  of  Sheriff  Hawley's  testi- 
mony^, which  describes  tlie  X-ray  facilities  for  detection  of  tubercular 
inmates : 

SHERIFF  IIAWLEY :  We  have  just  acquired  for  the  first  time  a  fixed 
X-ray  i»lace  and  machine.  The  reason  for  acquiring  this  was  that  we  found  that 
of  all  the  active  tuberculosis  discovered  last  year,  forty  percent  of  it  was  found 
among  our  county  jail  prisoners.  Now,  we  have  only  been  using  a  mobile  unit 
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because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  old  jail ;  and  because  the  mobile  unit  only 
came  once  a  week,  we  would  miss  a  great  many  of  our  prisoners.  Last  year, 
out  of  the  H.OOO  people  we  Ixxiked,  we  were  only  able  to  X-ray  about  2,400. 
Out  of  that  2,.'i()()  came  forty  percent  of  active  T.Ii.  canes.  With  the  X-ray 
unit  being  located  right  ufxt  to  the  mugging  and  jtrinting  section  of  our  iden- 
tification grouping,  we  will  be  able  to  X-ray  all  of  the  some  l.l.OOO  to  .1<S,(KJ0 
that  we  are  booking  this  year. 

SENATOR  FARR  :  How  much  wouh'.  that  X-ray  machine  cost,  do  you 
know  ? 

SHERIFB'  HAAVLEY  :  We  bought  it  second-hand,  although  the  power  unit 
was  new.  The  total  cost  of  the  machine,  including  installation,  was  around 
$8,500.  The  cost  of  running  it  s  relatively  small. 

SENATOR  FARR  :  So,  everybody  now  will  be  given  X-rays,  is  that  right? 

SHERIFF  HAWI./EY  :  Yes.  This  accumulates  some  administrative  problems. 
For  one  thing,  we  are  n(>t  going  to  X-ray  the  same  man  repeatedly,  both  be- 
cause of  the  danger  point  of  view  and  also  Ix'cause  of  inconvenience  to  us. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  have  adequate  repeater  files  where  we  can  catch  the 
man  before  he  goes  through  the  process.  In  addition,  it  means  that  we  have  to 
train  our  people  in  X-ray  techniques  and  the  X-raying  of  an  individual  takes 
perhaps  longer  than  mugging  and  printing  him.  so  we  are  just  about  doubling 
our  identification  job. 

SENATOR  FARR  :  Now.  if  you  find  a  man  that's  active,  what  do  you  do 
with  him? 

SHERIFF  HAWLEY:  Of  course,  the  people  reading  the  X-ray  films  are 
from  the  Health  Department,  and  if  there  is  active  T.B.  they  then  take  over. 
In  most  cases,  the  man  is  taken  out  to  the  Health  Department  or  the  hospital 
for  treatment.  In  some  instances,  he  has  been  known  to  run  away  before,  and 
so  we  have  certain  isolation  rooms  designed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  people 
with  comnuinical)le  diseases.  We  would  have  to  maintain  him  then. 

SENATOR  FARR  :  Do  you  know  what  other  Sheriffs  Departments  use 
X-rays? 

SHERIFF  HAWLEY  :  I  tliink  most  of  the  larger  communities  do. 


FIGURE   23.      Los     Angeles     County     Tubercular     Segregation     Hospital     and     Recalcitrant     Unit 

which    when    completed    will    house    two-hundred    tubercular    county    jail    inmates.    Location    of 

this  county  hospital  is  to  be  at  the  Mira  Loma  Facility  located  in  Lancaster. 
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PART  6.      LACK  OF  SEGREGATION   BETWEEN   FIRST 
OFFENDERS  AND  OLDER  CRIMINALS 

A  hijj:li  proportion  of  California  jail  inmates  are  imder  21  years  of 
ap:e.  The  rate  ran  as  high  as  40%  in  Los  Angeles  County  at  the  time 
of  the  Committee's  hearings.  In  many  jails  there  is  no  attempt  to  sep- 
arate youthful  first  offenders  from  hardened  older  criminals,  who  often 
exert  a  highly  negative  influence  on  less  experienced  inmates.  This  sit- 
uation is  also  to  be  found  in  women's  jails. 

]\rany  of  these  younger  offenders  are  in  jail  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  nuiny  cases  this  first  exposure  to  jail  conditions  and  the  less  savory 
types  of  criminals  leaves  them  extremely  vulnerable  to  destructive  and 
lasting  influences.  At  the  Los  Angeles  hearings  Dr.  Crahan  described 
the  effects  of  being  incarcerated  for  the  first  time : 

To  be  placed  in  custody  for  the  first  time  is  a  terrible  emotional  shock.  .  .  . 
To  be  kept  in  custody  for  any  length  of  time  is  a  very  demoraliziuK  situa- 
tion. .  .  .  People  awaiting  trial  or  probation  or  sentence  may  be  there  three 
or  four  months  l)ef()re  they  are  sentenced.  These  are  presumptively  innocent 
people,  before  they  have  been  found  guilty.  .  .  .  ^len  on  appeal  can  l)e  in  there 
for  well  over  a  year  after  sentence. 

In  a  few  jails  even  juvenile  offenders  (those  under  18,  as  distinct 
from  the  young-adult  group,  18  to  21)  are  not  segregated  from  adult 
inmates.  Sheriff  Pitchess  testified  that  such  a  situation  had  existed  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail  recently : 

To  the  discredit  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  society  in  general,  up  until  a 
couple  of  years  ago  we  had  to  mingle  juvenile  offenders  with  the  adults  because 
the  juvenile  authorities  had  no  facilities  available,  and  we  had  to  take  them 
over.  However,  we  did  eliminate  this  problem.  We  did  give  up  one  of  our 
custodial  facilities,  which  helped  relieve  the  juvenile  authorities.  They  ob- 
tained, through  construction  and  other  acquisitions,  some  facilities  that  helped 
them  take  the  juveniles  away  fi-oni  us.  We  have  corrected  that  situation.  It  is 
certainly  our  definite  hope  that  we  are  never  forced,  upon  a  court  order,  to 
take  custody  of  a  juvenile  again  in  this  close  proximity  with  older  prisoners. 

Actual  effects  of  hardened  criminals  upon  youthful  offenders  were 
emphasized  by  Ralph  Wright,  a  member  of  the  California  Youth  Au- 
thority. Following  is  a  section  of  the  transcript  of  the  Los  Angeles 
hearings : 

SENATOR  FARR:  :\Ir.  Wright.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  rpiestion.  Sit- 
ting on  the  California  Youth  Authority,  you  interview,  five  days  a  week,  boys 
that  are  coming  up  for  classification  or  hearings  before  the  Board,  is  that 
right? 

:MR.    WRIGHT:    That    is   correct,    yes. 

SENATOR  FARR  :  In  the  cases  of  many  boy.s  that  you  have  interviewed, 
have  any  of  them  indicated  that  while  serving  time  in  the  county  jail  they 
have  gotten  in  with  older  and  tougher  peojde ;  that  when  they  get  out  they 
keej)  up  tliese  associations  that  they  made  in  the  county  jail? 

MR.  WRKJHT:  Yes,  in  many  cases  that  is  (h'finitely  true.  .  .  .  We  are 
amazed  at  the  job  the  Sheriff  and  the  jail  people  in  Los  Angeles  are  doing, 
despite  the  extremely  overcrowded  conditions.  They  are  doing  a  better  job  of 
segregation  and  a  l)etter  joli  of  counseling  than  most  of  the  jtiils  in  tlie  state. 
This  is  l)ecause  of  their  personnel,  not  l)ecausc  of  the  facilities  they  have.  .  .  . 
However,  we  do  find  many  times  youngsters  who  ol)viously  have  learned  a 
better  way  to  commit  crime  during  these  st.-iys  where  they  have  nothing  but 
dead   time  on   their  hands. 
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PART  7.     PROLONGED  INCARCERATION   FOR  THOSE 
AWAITING  TRIAL 

The  problem  of  overerowdiii"-  in  California  jails  is  fnrther  ag<jTa- 
vated  by  frequentl.y  prolon<ied  incarceration  of  persons  awaitin*?  trial 
or  appeal,  or  transfer  to  other  institntions. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess  emphasized  this  fact  in 
his  testimony  at  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  Hearing.  He  stated : 

Those  awaiting  trial  in  misdemeanor  cases  average  approximately  three  days. 
Those  awaiting-  trial  in  felony  cases  average  about  22  days.  ...  In  many 
cases  a  prisoner  awaits  trial  in  the  county  jail  for  as  long  as  60  days  and  then 
appeals  also.  .  .  .  The  case  of  the  celebrated  Japanese  prisoner  (known  as 
Meatball)  received  much  attention;  he  was  ke])t  in  the  county  jail  five  years 
waiting  his  appeal  on  charges  arising  out  of  wartime  activity. 

Although  the  majority'  of  people  arrested  and  incarcerated  in  jail 
while  awaiting  trial  are  adjudged  guilty,  there  are  some  among  them 
who  are  innocent.  They  too  are  subjected  to  existing  jail  conditions 
over  prolonged  periods  while  awaiting  trial.  .  .  .  This  fact  was  sub- 
stantiated at  the  Los  Angeles  Hearing  of  the  Committee  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  of  that  Hearing : 

SENATOR  RICHARDS:  When  you  say  67  per  cent  of  the  present  inmates 

have  prior  arrest  records,   that  leaves  33  per  cent  now  being  held  that  never 

had   any   prior   record   at   all,   and   I   presume   a   percentage   of   those,   perhaps 

•  large    or   perhaps    small,    have    never    l)een   found   guilty    of   anything ;    is   that 

right? 

SHERIFF  PITCHESS  :  That's  right. 

SENATOR  RICHARDS  :  And  of  course  they,  as  well  as  the  others,  suffer 
from  the  same  length  of  detention? 

SHERIFF  PITCHESS  :  That  is  right ;  many  of  these  inmates  are  innocent. 
They  are  in  a  pre-sentenced  condition. 

A  special  problem  of  prolonged  incarceration  encountered  in  recent 
years  was  that  of  juveniles  (under  18)  and  youths  (age  18-21)  com- 
mitted to  the  California  Youth  Authority  by  the  Superior  Courts. 
These  Youth  Authority  wards  were  often  obliged  to  wait  lengthy 
periods  in  local  juvenile  detention  facilities  until  State  institutions 
had  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  them.  AVhile  this  problem  has  since 
been  corrected,  it  could  conceivably  recur  if  the  rate  of  commitments 
should  again  outstrip  the  capacity  of  Youth  Authority  facilities. 

Mr.  Ralph  Wright  of  the  California  Youth  Authority  emphasized 
the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Senate  Committee's 
hearing  on  October  6,  1958.  Mr.  Wright  stated: 

Nearly  4^}  per  cent  of  the  youth  committed  to  the  California  Youth  Authority 
are  committed  from  Los  Angeles  County.  This  means  that  the  backlog  of  those 
waiting  delivery  to  the  Youth  Authority  is  particularly  felt  by  Los  Angeles 
County.  ...  As  of  the  present  the  Youth  Authority  in  its  waiting  is  on  a 
current  basis  insofar  as  commitments  to  us  from  the  Juvenile  Courts  of  Cali- 
fornia. Actually,  the  jirocessing  of  cases  from  the  time  of  referral  to  the  Youth 
Authority  and  actual  acceptance  at  its  best  is  about  two  weeks  to  three  weeks. 
This  means  that  we  are  accepting  450  to  500  a  month,  which  is  our  present 
rate  of  commitment,  that  at  any  one  time  we  Avill  always  have  about  half  of 
that  number  waiting  in  some  local  detention  facility  for  the  mere  processing 
of  papers  so  that  we  can  actually  make  a  delivery  of  the  person  .  .  . 

...  In  the  adult  end  of  o>ir  program  (those  committed  to  us  from  the 
Superior  Courts  between  IS  and  21)  the  waiting  list  and  the  waiting  time  has 
been  much  longer  than  that  iu  the  juvenile  field.  One  of  the  problems  is  the 
fact  that  these  adults  are  delivered  to  a  Department  of  Corrections  facility  .  .  . 
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-  .  Last  y«ar  w*  reeeired  a  total  of  2-522  cc»mmitments  from  the  comities. 
Of  thes*,  1-'89S  werp  from  tiie  Javenile  Courts  and  629  were  from  the  Superior 
Courts.  Ute  Jnrenile  Court  coaunitmeDts  waited  in  local  deientic<n  facilities 
an  aren^  <tf  39  dajs.  Hie  criminal  court  commitrnqits  waited  an  avera^ 
<rf  61  days. 

3»Ir.  "Wrigrht  continued  to  explain  that  young  pteople  sent  to  Youth 
Authority  local  detention  fa<rilities  are  iu  reality  serving  "'dead''  time 
while  there. 

This  dead  time  constitutes  a  real  problem  to  the  Youtli  Autboritr  Board 
on  s»«ins  tliese  yonn^psters  on  first  eonunitmmt — on  first  classification-  I 
should  sajr — in  dirterminims  the  Imgth  of  time  thej  need  to  stay  in  State 
institntJonss.  to  have  this  unreasonable  disparity  Iretween  the  amount  of  dead 
time  that  they  svrre  and  the  amount  of  dead  time  that  tJieir  adult  cctmpanious 
may  senre. 

Two  weeScs  as?c»  at  DeudI  Vocational  Imstitution.  by  way  of  example,  I  saw 
a  yonnsEtm*  who  was  in  on  a  misdemeanor  charge.  He  was  associated  with  three 
adults  in  the  commission  of  a  mtakmeanor  crime.  The  adults  had  received 
ax  months  in  the  county  jail  and  were  already  <*a  the  streets.  This  IS-year-old 
yonnsstm*  was  coming  up  for  ciassifieation  to  determine  the  lenjrth  of  time  that 
would  be  needed  for  rdiabilitation-  and  he  actually  had  arrived  with  us  having 
spent  s*T«n  and  a  half  uMmths  in  the  c<«unty  jail  waiting  to  get  there.  Xow. 
this  is  an  unusual  case.  XormaUy  they  do  not  wait  that  long;  but  we  do  see 
youngsters  day  after  day  in  c-a*>e  hearing?;  tiat  have  been  serving  in  c<*untT 
bicilities  anywhere  from  eight  to  twelve  months,  considering  the  time  that  they 
spent  from  the  time  of  arrest.  Unfortiunately,  this  means  association  with  older 
criminals,  and  the  institutional  perscmne]  tel!  ns  that  It  takes  two  to  three 
nMmths  after  that  Ions:  a  period  in  a  county  facility  to  settle  them  down  to  the 
point  wiiere  it  is  eroi  possiUe  to  start  a  rdiabilitation  prctgram. 

Xow,  the  Youth  AnthKHity-  Board,  then,  in  mafcing  our  decisions  at  classifi- 
cation, try  to  take  into  account  this  dead  time  so  that  we  do  not  unjustly 
pemalixe  the  boy;  and  yet  we  recognise  that  this  dead  time  does  not  incJude 
any  rehabilitatiiv  program.  It  is  pure  dead  time  ...  If  the  aim  of  sKK'ietj  is 
file  rehalnlitation  «l  the  youth,  them  certainly  the  time  that  he  has  spent 
waiting  in  a  cell  with  no  program  is  pure  dead  time,  not  only  for  him  but  for 
the  future  beaiefit  of  tlie  public 
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Dr.  A.  La  Mont  Smith,  then  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Corrections,  testified  at  the  same  hearing  as  to  plans  which  were 
then  being  worked  out  by  TIeman  G.  Stark,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Youth  Authority,  and  Richard  A.  McGee,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  to  reduce  the  waiting  time  for  youthful  commit- 
ments by  utilizing  the  facilities  of  both  departments.  Following  is  a 
portion  of  Dr.  Smith 's  testimony : 

At  the  present  time  there  is  ii  waiting  list  of  about  IS.")  of  this  group,  whicli 
will  be  substantially  reduced  during  the  next  three  months,  unless  the  com- 
mitment rate  from  the  counties  increases  far  beyond  the  current  projections. 
AVe  feel  that  this  new  plan  will  enable  us  to  begin  receiving  these  cases  on  a 
current  basis  not  later  than  April  1st  of  1959,  and  possibly  sooner.  In  general 
terms,  this  will  involve  making  of  the  two  new  600-man  units  at  Soledad — that 
is  the  State  prison  at  Soledad — available  for  selected  cases  of  the  older  criminal 
courts  Youth  Authority  commitments. 

These  buildings  have  Ijeen  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Corrections 
somewhat  later  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  Department  is  now  engaged 
in  recruitment  and  training  of  personnel  and  equipping  the  buildings.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  takes  about  six  months  to  accomplish  this  with  safety. 
Our  budget  is  already  under  considerable  strain  because  the  population  of 
both  adult  and  youth  cases  has  exceeded  our  pi-ojection,  but  we  feel  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  the  public  interest,  that  these  youths  should 
be  received  and  put  into  a  program  soon  after  commitment. 

Since  April  1,  1959,  youths  committed  to  the  Youth  Authority  by  the 
criminal  courts  throughout  the  state  have  been  received  at  a  Reception 
Center  the  week  following  commitment,  so  that  this  problem  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  time,  although  it  could  arise  again  at  any  time 
when  commitment  rates  again  exceed  institutional  capacity. 

A  bill  authored  in  1959  by  Senator  Allan  Short  of  San  Joaquin 
County  amended  sections  of  the  Penal  Code  relating  to  Soledad  Prison. 
This  legislation  changed  the  name  of  the  prison  to  Correctional  Train- 
ing Facility,  and  provided  vocational  training  for  persons  confined  to 
this  State  institution. 


FIGURE   25.      Cell  Block  Control  in  the  San  Joaquin  County  Jail. 
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PART  8.     LACK  OF  ACTIVITY 

Central  jail  buildings  throughout  California  are  practically  devoid 
of  opportunity  for  inmates  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  activity,  either 
physical  or  niontal.  This  results  not  only  from  overcrowding  but  from 
lack  of  sufficient  staff  personnel. 

In  most  jails,  listening  to  the  radio  and  playing  cards  are  the  prin- 
cil)al  iinnate  activities.  A  few  jails  have  television  sets  available  at 
certain  hours. 

Some  of  the  more  recently  built  jails  (e.g.  Santa  Clara  County  Jail, 
the  Alameda  C-ounty  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Santa  Rita,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Honor  Farm  at  Castaie  and  the  new  San  Joaquin 
County  Jail  at  French  Camp)  have  provided  large  exercise  areas,  work 
rooms  and  similar  facilities  to  permit  increased  inmate  activities. 

Many  jails  attempt  to  maintain  circulating  libraries  for  their  in- 
mates, although  they  must  rely  mainly  on  cast-off  books  from  public 
libraries. 

An  educational  program  for  jail  inmates,  which  showed  much  prom- 
ise, was  abruptly  terminated  when  the  1953  Legislature  voted  to  with- 
draw educational   funds   from   county  jails. 

The  following  testimony  from  the  Los  Angeles  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  em])hasizes  the  lack  of  inmate  activities  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Jail,  which  is  exemplary  of  the  majorit}^  of  California 
jails  in  its  inability  to  keep  inmates  occupied: 

CHAIRMAN  FARR :  Doctor  Crahan,  is  there  any  type  of  recreational 
facility  available  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  here? 

DR.  CRAHAN  :  None.  We  have  a  hook  service  that  goes  around  by  a  cart. 
\Ve  have  a  roof  in  which  the  prisoners  are  supi)ose(l  to  get  exercise  routinely, 
but  under  the  present  conditions.  I  can  onh/  get  my  sickest  i)risoners  up  to  the 
roof  for  sunshine  once  a  week.  So  with  the  majority  of  prisoners  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  them  up  there.  So  they  get  no  sunshine  at  all,  and  no  recreation 
excei)t    walking    the   length    of   their    tank. 


FIGURE   26.      Library    Room   of   San   Joaquin    County   Jail.   In   addition   to   a 

wide    assortment    of    books,    the    room    is    also    equipped    with    a    television 

and  a  typewriter. 
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SENATOR  BEARD  :  Doctor  Crahaii,  insofar  as  the  facilities  for  exercising 
go,  is  there  any  allocation?  Ten  minutes  every  three  months,  or  something 
like  that? 

DR.  CRAHAN  :  No.  AVe  try  to  take  care  of  the  sick  people.  And  as  far  as 
the  rest  of  them  are  concerned,  there  is  just  no  place  for  them.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  do  anything  ahout  it. 

Such  imposed  idleness  has  many  deleterious  effects  upon  both  the 
physical  and  mental  make-up  of  jail  inmates  and  makes  ultimate  read- 
justment to   the   outside   world   extremely   difficult. 

Santa  Clara  County  made  adequate  provision  for  inmate  activities 
in  the  design  of  its  new  jail  (completed  in  1958).  In  this  jail  outside 
exercise  decks,  one  for  female  inmates  and  a  larger  one  for  males,  pro- 
vide areas  for  participation  in  such  sports  as  volleyball  and  calis- 
thenics. Medium  security  inmates  may  use  a  recreation  room  during 
specific  hours  for  card  playing,  etc.  The  women  inmates  have  a  sewing 
and  reading  room  adjacent  to  their  dormitory.  They  are  required  to 
spend  most  of  the  day  in  this  room  and  are  not  allowed  in  the  dormi- 
tory. However,  recreation  facilities  for  women  prisoners  is  a  very 
grave  problem  in  many  local  jails. 

In  another  of  the  newer  facilities,  the  remodeled  Sacramento  County 
Jail,  prisoners  are  confined  during  their  waking  hours  in  a  prisoners' 
day  room,  adjacent  to  the  sleeping  quarters,  where  approximately 
12-20  men  are  confined.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  long  table  for 
card  playing,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  type  of  recreational  ac- 
tivity engaged  in  by  the  inmates  other  than  pacing  the  floor.  This  is 
an  example  of  a  new  physical  facility  being  developed  without  pro- 
vision for  adequate  space  or  program  activity  to  usefully  occupy  the 
inmate's  time.  This  situation  has  been  somewhat  alleviated  since  the 
opening  of  a  new  800-unit  medium  and  minimum  security  facility 
located  at  Franklin  in  July  of  1960. 

In  most  county  jails  there  is  evidence  of  an  attitude  that  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  jail  to  carry  out  rehabilitative  services  for  the 
long-term  inmate  who  must  serve  out  his  sentence  in  the  jail,  in  cases 
where  particular  problems  prevent  his  being  sent  to  a  work  farm.  This 
attitude  is,  of  course,  aggravated  by  the  common  problems  of  over- 
crowded, antiquated  or  poorly  designed  buildings  and  lack  of  staff.  It 
is  certainly  desirable,  however,  that  the  design  of  new  or  remodeled 
facilities  should  provide  adequate  space  for  exercise  and  useful,  pro- 
grammed activities,  since  the  prisoner  who  is  long  subjected  to  close 
confinement  without  exercise  or  rehabilitative  activity  will  often  de- 
teriorate both  physically  and  mentally,  eventually  to  be  thrust  out  into 
the  community  as  an  even  more  embittered,  anti-social  individual — 
and  one  more  likely  to  again  become  involved  in  criminal  activity. 
This  was  emphasized  in  Los  Angeles  by  Dr.  ]Marcus  Crahan : 

When  these  men  have  to  go  without  adequate  bathing,  Avhen  their  food  is 
offered  to  them  in  a  very  unappetizing  manner,  when  they  get  no  exercise  except 
I)acing  their  tank,  when  they  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  mingle  and  rub 
shoulders  with  people  who  are  repulsive  to  them,  perhaps  because  of  a  different 
type  of  offense — narcotic  addicts,  sexual  degenerates,  of  which  they  themselves 
have  no  part — they  become  bitter,  they  feel  they  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
state,  by  the  county,  by  authority.  They  leave  the  jail  so  eml)ittered  that  they 
become  more  anti-social  than  they  were  before. 
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RESULTS   OF   COUNTY   AND   CITY   JAIL   INMATES   TOY   MAKING 
AND    REPAIR    PROJECTS 


^-rf^W'J:\ 


FIGURE   27.      Butte     County     Jail     inmates     assist     in      providing 

Christmas    joy    for    many    underprivileged    children    by    repairing 

and  painting  bicycles,  cars,  scooters,  and  other  toys. 


FIGURE   28.      Dolls  and  toy  animals 
made  or  repaired  by  women  inmates 
of  Los  Angeles  City  Lincoln 
Heights  Jail  are  shown  before 
distribution  as  Christmas  presents 
to  orphans  and  needy  children. 
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PART  9.     THE  BURDEN   OF  ALCOHOLICS 

Alcoholics  impose  the  o'reatest  numerical  burden  on  CaliforiiiH  jails, 
are  the  most  frequent  repeaters,  and  are  often  the  least  amenable  to 
efforts  at  rehabilitation. 

Sheriff  Matthew  Carberry  of  San  Francisco  told  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee : 

In  this  last  fiscal  year  we  liad  in  our  (\niiity  Jail  7.4;!S  iiiisdciiii'aiKU'  ad- 
missions, and  there  wer(>  4,."!7(1  in  the  so-called  vagrant  or  drunk  class — in 
other  words,  our  volume  l)usiness.  You  will  find  the  same  true  of  any  metro- 
politan community. 

In  addition  to  the  burden  they  place  on  overcrowded  jails  and  their 
hip:h  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  alcoholics  are  difficult  to  handle,  often 
belligerent,  are  in  danger  of  injuring  themselves  in  the  drunk  tank, 
and  often  require  medication  during  the  sobering-up  process.  Drunk- 
enness may  on  occasion  conceal  serious  medical  problems ;  and  the 
chronic  alcoholic  is  a  complicated  nuxture  of  personal  and  social  dis- 
abilities, often  to  the  extent  of  lacking  any  will  to  assist  in  his  own 
rehabilitation. 

Alcoholics  are  segregated  from  the  general  jail  population  until 
sober  in  about  half  the  county  jails  in  California.  The  remainder  have 
no  segregation  facilities  and  drunks  must  be  throAvn  in  with  the  gen- 
eral population  on  arrival.  The  sentences  imposed  for  drunkenness 
vary  widely  between  jurisdictions.  Following  is  a  table  showing  average 
length  of  sentence  in  162  city  jails : 

AVERAGE    LENGTH   OF   SENTENCE    FOR    DRUNKENNESS    REPORTED 
BY    162   CALIFORNIA   CITY   JAILS 
Average  siay  of  'Sumher 

sentenced  drunks  of  Jails 

Under   1   day    24 

1-5   days   _, 59 

6-10    IS 

11-15    16 

16-20    4 

21-25    2 

26-30    8 

31-35    

36-40    - 

41-45    1 

46-50    - 

51-55    - 

55-60    1 

To  county  .iail 17 

No   inf(^rmation   12 

Median  sentence   reported:   5  ihiys 162  cities 

Treatment  programs  for  alcoholics  have  been  instituted  by  various 
jails,  individually  or  in  conjunction  with  other  public  agencies  or  with 
private  organizations  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  the  Salvation 
Army  and  other  service  groups.  In  many  jails,  how'ever,  the  problem 
is  so  large  and  jail  staffs  so  small  as  to  defeat  any  special  efforts  at 
rehabilitation. 

The  eff'ectiveness  of  most  treatment  programs  for  alcoholics  is  diffi- 
cult to  gauge,  partly  because  of  a  lack  of  comprehensive  studies  oyer 
sufficient  periods,  partly  because  the  problem  is  affected  by  shifting 
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social,  economic  and  popnlation  factors.  The  committee  did,  however, 
find  a  number  of  specialized  facilities  or  experimental  programs  which 
have  visibly  been  effective  or  show  real  promise  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  specialized  facility  is  the  Los  An<>eles 
City  Police  Department's  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Saugus,  which  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  treatment  of  alcoholics.  (Its  operation  is  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  Sec.  C,  p.  43.)  This  facility  is  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  its  kind,  and  is  also  noteworthy  in  that  it  was  estab- 
lished, staffed  and  operated  entirely  by  a  city  police  department.  Few 
smaller  cities  or  counties,  perhaps,  could  afford  institutions  on  this 
scale ;  but  this  Center  does  show  one  method  of  attack  for  larger  urban 
areas,  and  its  commitment  records  indicate  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  incidence  of  alcoholic  repeaters. 

At  Alameda  County's  Santa  Rita  Rehabilitation  Center,  a  special 
clinic  offers  medical  and  psychiatric  treatment  and  counseling  for 
alcoholics,  as  well  as  a  program  of  rehabilitation  through  work,  edu- 
cation and  job  training.  Sheriff  Gleason  stated: 

We  figure  in  our  alcoholic  set-up  we  help  about  42%  ....  We  take  per.son.s, 
for  instance,  who  haven't  been  able  to  hold  gainful  emplo.vment,  and  to  .some 
degree  we  help  them  and  eventuall.v  they  are  holding  permanent  emplo.vment 
I  am  ver.v  proud  of  the  record  of  that  clinic  because  I  think  it  is  doing  some 
good.  .  .  .  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand  you  will  have  the  semi-senile,  the 
fellow  over  50  or  60,  perhaps,  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  too  much,  although 
occasionally  we  make  a  spectacular  deal  on  one  of  those.  But  for  the  most  part 
you  can  help  the  younger  people — there  is  a  better  percentage.  One  of  the 
things  that  picks  us  up  is  that  we  have  voluntary  commitment  to  some  degree 
and,  of  course,  they  are  receptive  to  any  ideas  that  might  be  helpful  because 
the  reason  they  came  in  was  to  get  some  help. 


FIGURE  29  Interior  of  Los  Angeles  City  Police  Jail  in 
the  Police  Building  (downtown  Los  Angeles).  This  photo- 
graph shows  the  pole  green  corridors  and  cells  of  the 
Felony  Section  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 
The  population  of  city  jails  in  California  is  mode  up 
primarily  of  alcoholics. 
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In  San  Francisco  in  1956  the  Mayor  appointed  a  citizens'  committee, 
with  Sheriff  Matthew  Carberry  as  chairman,  to  study  the  problems  of 
alcoholism,  and  particularly  new  policies  for  handlinj?  arrested  drunks. 
Prior  to  that  time,  Sheriff'  Carberry  testified,  San  Francisco  had  a  "re- 
volving- door  policy"  of  arresting  drunks,  booking  them  and  taking 
them  to  City  Jail,  often  to  see  them  released  within  24  hours,  and 
perhaps  arrested  ag-ain  the  following  night.  The  Sheriff  told  the  Senate 
Committee : 

We  made  a  survey  in  San  Francisco  of  persons  arrested  for  this  offense  for 
four  months  previously,  and  we  found  that  under  the  revolving  door  policy, 
in  four  months  132  persons  were  arrested  ten  or  more  times,  64  persons  fifteen 
or  more  times,  and  one  distinguished  gentleman  made  the  City  Jail  twenty 
times  in  the  same  month. 

As  the  outcome  of  studies  and  recommendations  by  the  Mayor's 
committee,  the  San  Francisco  police,  courts  and  sheriflf's  department 
have  cooperated  in  establishing  new  arrest  and  sentencing  procedures 
for  alcoholic  cases.  Through  use  of  longer  sentences  and  intensified 
probationary  and  rehabilitation  programs,  drunk  bookings  in  San 
Francisco  were  reduced  from  44,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1957,  to  21,000  the  following  year.  Sheriff  Carberry  testified  concerning 
the  new  program : 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  three  Adult  Probation  officers  assigned  to 
all  arrested  drunks,  and  records  are  kept — old  cases,  new  cases,  number  of  cases 
— and  the  judge  has  that  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  and  is  in  a  position  to  know 
from  the  record  whether  the  man  should  be  sent  to  the  County  Jail  to  be  cleaned 
up,  or  sent  to  some  agency  or  released.  Half  the  time  of  these  three  probation 
officers  is  spent  at  the  jail  counseling.  We  now  have,  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  the  services  at  our  jail  of  two  psychiatric  social  service  workers 
full-time,  one  ps.vchiatrist  half-time  and  one  psychologist  half  time  .... 

Sentences  went  up  and  arrests  went  down  ....  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  our  jail  population,  on  an  average,  of  maybe  180  to  200  prisoners  on  a  daily 
population  basis.  But  our  jail  cost  has  gone  up  only  very  slightly  compared 
to  the  real  value  of  savings  in  police  manpower.  We  care  for  a  prisoner  at  the 
County  Jail  for  less  than  $15.00  per  week,  including  food,  housing,  medical 
care,  everything,  because  we  have  a  work  program  and  farm  program  .... 
The  average  stay  in  jail  is  38.5  days  .... 

We  are  working  out  what  we  think  is  a  program,  modest  by  way  of  cost, 
that  is  a  practicable  approach  to  the  problem.  It  is  only  beginning  to  show 
results,  but  we  feel  strongly  that  as  time  goes  on  we  are  going  to  justify  it 
clearly  by  way  of  costs  and  l)y  way  of  actual  change  in  the  attitude  of  arrested 
persons.  I'm  speaking  of  rehabilitation.  I  think  we  can  show  that  many  of  these 
persons  will  not  come  back  and  those  that  do  come  back  will  return  less 
frequently. 

With  alcoholics,  as  with  other  offense  categories,  a  major  obstacle  to 
permanent  rehabilitation  is  the  lack  of  contact  and  supervision  after 
release,  during  the  difficult  period  of  readjustment  to  society.  Com- 
menting on  the  work  done  by  private  organizations  that  work  with 
prisoners  in  jail,  Sheriff'  Carberry  stated : 

The  big  weakness — and  it  is  something  that  must  be  accepted  in  relation  to 
all  these  programs — is  the  problem  of  follow-up  on  release.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion for  a  released  prisoner  to  report  back  to  any  of  these  agencies.  Unless 
the  individual  is  on  probation  or  parole,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  report  back 
to  show  any  condition  of  success.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  evaluating 
any  statistics,  in  measuring  results,  when  you  don't  have  contact  with  released 
prisoners. 
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SECTION   C 

JAIL   CAMPS   AND   REHABILITATION   CENTERS 

Jail  camps  and  rehabilitation  centers,  built  apart  from  the  central 
jail,  are  used  in  twenty-four  counties  and  three  city  jail  systems  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  bri<>-htest  aspect  of  local  correctional  facilities, 
since  they  emphasize  training"  and  work  programs  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate as  many  inmates  as  possible  into  useful  citizens. 

Work  performed  by  inmates  includes  agriculture,  road  work,  main- 
tenance of  public  parks  and  hospital  grounds,  maintenance  of  county 
equipment,  flood  control,  mosquito  abatement,  motor  vehicle  repair, 
and  miscellaneous  other  assignments.  Agriculture  and  roads  and 
orounds  work  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  work  assignments. 

In  nine  of  the  twenty-four  counties,  the  farm  and  camp  inmates 
L"eceive  some  form  of  pay  or  allowance ;  in  the  remaining  fifteen,  no 
pay  is  received.  Seven  of  the  nine  counties  pay  the  inmates  small  sums 
ranging  from  20  cents  per  day  for  work  performed.  In  one  county  men 
with  families  are  credited  with  $2  per  day,  which  goes  to  the  family 
for  its  support.  The  county  has  an  arrangement  under  which  inmates 
?arn  "full  pay"  while  working  on  surrounding  farms  and  ranches. 
The  pay  was  described  as  80  cents  per  hour  for  daily  labor  and  con- 
dderably  more  for  certain  kinds  of  piecework  such  as  cherry  picking 
ind  walnut  harvesting.  The  majority  of  these  rehabilitation  centers 
are  for  male  inmates,  although  women's  facilities  are  also  provided 
3n  a  smaller  scale. 

Wide  variance  exists  among  the  counties  with  respect  to  procedures 
lor  assigning  men  to  farms  or  camps,  and  as  to  types  that  are  assigned, 
[n  some  counties,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  inmate  assignment  is 
based  upon  a  review  of  each  individual's  case  file.  In  other  counties  the 
:liscretion  of  the  classification  officer  is  limited  considerably  by  restric- 
tion on  certain  offense  categories,  (e.g.,  narcotics,  assault,  and  resisting 
arrest.) 

For  the  State  as  a  whole,  there  are  no  consistant  standards  by  which 
!amp  assignments  are  made,  nor  is  there  any  systematic  information 
;o  indicate  whether  the  excluded  classes  of  inmates  are  in  reality  j^oor 
'isks  in  minimum-security  situations.  Among  those  counties  which  have 
lad  the  broadest  experience  in  the  matter,  it  appears  to  be  the  con- 
census that  under  a  scheme  of  classification  by  inmate  ease  review, 
nost  inmates  will  prove  eligible  for  camp  assignments. 

Members  of  the  Seuate  Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities  visited 
jail  camps  and  rehabilitation  centers  in  various  parts  of  California, 
;everal  of  which  are  described  in  detail  below. 

PART    1 -ALAMEDA    COUNTY-SANTA    RITA    REHABILITATION    CENTER 

One  of  the  outstanding  local  correctional  facilities  in  the  State  is 
\lameda  County's  Santa  Rita  Rehabilitation  Center  near  Pleasanton. 
With  its  formal  opening  on  January  6th,  1947,  Sheriff  H.  P.  Gleason 
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FIGURE  31.  Model  of  the  new  proposed  Orange  County  Jail  Facility,  Santa  Ana,  California. 
This  jail  annex,  to  be  used  for  minimum  security  inmates  will  house  400  prisoners  when  com- 
pleted—sometime in  April,   1960. 

Shown  above  are:  (1)  Recreation  Hall  (2)  Chapel  (3)  Administration  Office  (4)  Kitchen 
and  Dining  Hall  (5)  Dormitories  (6)  Control  Station  (7)  Garage.  (Picture  courtesy  of  Lt. 
Jomes  B.  Broadbelt.) 


introduced  an  entirely  new  concept — rehabilitation — into  the  handling 
of  jail  inmates  in  his  county. 

Disturbed  by  the  high  incidence  of  recidivism  prior  to  1947,  Sherifif 
Gleason  felt  that  the  basic  requirement  of  helping  the  miscreant  re- 
adjust to  society  was  not  being  fulfilled  in  a  jail  atmosphere.  He  there- 
fore directed  that  studies  be  initiated  to  examine  the  problem  of  re- 
cidivism more  closely.  Results  of  this  research  indicated  that  medical 
and  physical  disabilities,  lack  of  formal  education,  inaptitude  for  trades 
or  lack  of  skills  that  lead  to  gainful  employment  were  primary  factors 
h'ading  persons  into  conflict  with  the  law.  The  Santa  Rita  Center  was 
organized  to  help  its  inmates  correct  such  deficiencies  while  serving 
their  sentences. 

The  first  inmates  were  transferred  from  the  old  County  Prison  Farm 
in  the  San  Leandro  foothills.  Others  were  later  brought  from  the  now 
abandoned  5th  Street  Jail  in  Oakland.  Inmate  population  has  increased 
from  the  original  count  of  325  to  a  high  point  of  1263  inmates  in 
March  of  1958. 

To  correct  personal  and  physical  problems,  the  Sheriff  arranged  for 
a  medical  staff;  and  to  fulfill  the  educational  need,  a  program  of  adult 
education  was  established  under  the  local  school  district.  This  operated 
from  1949  until  1955,  when  it  was  suspended  due  to  the  Avithdrawal  of 
state  aid  to  educational  programs  in  local  jails.  The  school  was  re- 
opened in  1958  at  county  expense.  Trade  schools,  supervised  by  highly 
competent  artisans,  were  also  established. 

Between  1948  and  1955,  eighty-six  inmates  completed  their  high 
school  educational  requirements  and  received  diplomas.  Another  four- 
teen received  grammar  school  certificates. 
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Farming  was  started  as  a  separate  activity  and  lias  shown  a  sub- 
stantial increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
and  amount  of  crops  produced.  Truck  gardens  provide  fresh  vege- 
tables throughout  the  year  for  the  Center,  the  Sheriff's  Court  House 
Jail,  several  county  hospitals,  and  the  Juvenile  Hall  and  Boys'  Camp. 
A  specialized  animal  husbandry  program  now  supplies  fresh  beef,  pork 
and  lamb  for  both  Santa  Rita  and  the  Court  House  Jail.  The  live- 
stock herds  include  150  beef  cattle,  90  sheep  and  more  than  600  hogs. 

All  female  prisoners,  whether  awaiting  trial  or  serving  time,  are 
housed  at  Santa  Rita,  in  comfortable  quarters  entirely  separated  from 
the  men's  areas  and  supervised  by  competent  women  deputies.  The 
women  have  their  own  dining  room,  kitchen,  library,  educational  and 
recreational  facilities,  and  their  own  gardens.  A  small  chapel  has  been 
provided,  and  medical  and  dental  attention  are  given  in  their  own 
dispensary. 

All  women  are  required  to  keep  their  own  quarters  clean  and  their 
clothing  laundered.  A  designated  group  does  the  general  housekeeping, 
ironing  of  uniforms,  washing  of  table  linens,  etc.  Leisure  time  is  spent 
in  reading,  writing  letters,  sewing,  knitting  and  other  types  of  handi- 
craft. Every  other  week  they  stage  a  show  or  play  written  and  acted 
out  by  themselves.  They  also  have  a  ballfield. 

A  vocational  and  occupational  therapy  program  is  operated  for  the 
women,  just  as  for  male  inmates.  This  provides  various  projects  in 
which  any  inmate  may  participate  and  receive  training,  such  as  cleri- 
cal, sewing,  housekeeping  and  others. 

As  example,  the  women  manufacture  all  the  work  clothing  worn  by 
the  male  inmates,  and  mend  and  repair  worn  articles.  They  make  uni- 
forms, underslips,  nightgowns  and  jackets  for  themselves,  as  w^ell  as 
pillow  cases,  table  cloths,  curtains,  etc.  In  addition  they  make  infant 
layettes  for  the  Welfare  Commission,  and  make,  dress  and  repair  hun- 
dreds of  dolls  and  toys  for  distribution  at  Christmas  to  children  of  in- 
digent families. 

Industrial  sewing  machines  and  other  equipment  have  been  installed 
for  these  activities,  and  every  opportunity  is  given  the  inmates  to  use 
them.  In  addition  to  giving  the  women  useful  work  and  all-around 
training,  this  project  has  saved  the  county  between  $5,000  and  $6,000 
a  year  on  the  purchase  of  clothing,  after  paying  machine  costs. 

In  the  clerical  project,  women  inmates  are  taught  typing,  use  of  the 
varitype,  mimeograph  machine  and  related  subjects.  They  do  the  typ- 
ing and  prepare  forms  (records,  reports,  menus)  for  the  entire  institu- 
tion. Manv  have  attended  school  while  here,  learning  typing,  short- 
hand, bookkeeping,  English  and  other  subjects.  Several  have  received 
their  high  school  diplomas  at  appropriate  graduation  exercises. 

Such  programs  are  of  t\\  of  old  assistance :  They  keep  inmates  usefully 
occupied  while  at  Santa  Rita,  and  they  afford  them  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity, through  this  training,  to  obtain  gainful  employment  after  re- 
lease.' Sheriff  Gleason  developed  a  program  to  assist  women  in  finding 
employment  after  release  to  further  rehabilitation.  Capable  women  are 
given  'cards  of  introduction  to  prospective  employers,  and  employment 
has  been  found  for  many  in  fields  in  which  they  are  competent,  often 
as  a  result  of  training  received  at  Santa  Rita.  Housing  has  also  been 
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foiiiid  for  those  in  need,  and  those  eligible  for  various  aids  or  pensions 
are  directed  to  the  pi-oper  agencies. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  rehabilitation  program  .since  its  modest 
beginning  in  1947  have  brought  international  recognition  to  the  Center. 
Visitors  from  foreign  countries  and  many  other  jurisdictions  in  the 
Ignited  States  have  come  to  study  the  methods  used.  As  a  result,  many 
innovations  developed  at  the  Santa  Rita  Rehabilitation  Center  have 
been  incorjiorated  into  rehabilitative  programs  in  other  areas. 

Sheriff  Oleason  testified  at  the  San  Francisco  hearing  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Santa  Rita  Center: 

"W*'  (loivt  stress  security  too  iiincli,  iiml  luive  no  armed  ijersonnel  of  any 
kind.  We  have  SO  custodial  personnel  handling  1,100  and  some  odd  people.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  compares  very  favorably  with  other  institutions.  We 
try  very  hard  to  eliminate  any  sense  of  being  under  guard. 

He  emphasized  that  confinement  without  activity  or  mental  stimulus 
is  the  greatest  bar  to  rehabilitation,  saying : 

All  persons  serving  time  in  the  county  jail  in  Alameda  County  are  sent  to 
Santa  Rita.  Here  we  try  to  keep  everyone  busy.  We  feel  that  idleness  is 
possibly  the  worst  prolilem  of  any  confinement.  AVe  do  a  tremendous  lot  of 
maintenance  work,  both  at  the  base  and  for  other  agencies  of  the  county  gov- 
ernment, and  we  try  to  run  trade  schools  to  some  degree. 

....  We  try  to  get  people  interested  in  some  form  of  education  or  recrea- 
tion, the  theory  being  to  work  them,  try  to  get  them  out  of  idleness.  Even  in 
their  off  hours  we  try  to  keep  some  form  of  activity  going.  We  find  it's  very 
helpful  mentally  and  important  in  helping  them  improve  and  change  their 
attitudes.  .  .  .  We  have  all  kinds  of  work  projects  and  teach  skills  designed  to 
lie  helpful  for  inmates  to  find  employment  when  they  are  released. 

A  research  and  treatment  program  for  chronic  alcoholism  was  estab- 
lished at  Santa  Rita  in  1948.  Studies  have  also  been  initiated  in  the 
field  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  a  plan  for  a  Narcotic  Treatment  Clinic 
has  been  proposed. 

PART   2-LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY   FACILITIES 

At  the  Senate  Committee  hearing  in  TiOs  Angeles  on  October  6,  195S, 
Los  Angeles  County  Administrator  I^'udon  S.  Ilollinger  gave  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  concerning  the  development  of  various  correctional 
facilities  in  the  Los  Angeles  area : 

In  in."):^  Los  Angeles  County  leased  the  former  military  barracks  on  Terminal 
Island  as  an  institution  for  women,  to  house  24:>  i)risoners.  It  has  .since  been 
named  the  Civil  Branch  Institute  for  Females.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
I>os  Angeles  County  also  i)urchased  the  State  institution  at  Mira  Loma  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  4(>0  prisoners.  Since  tliat  time  it  has  been  exi)anded  through 
constrTiction  to  a  total  of  about  560,  and  by  double  bunking  it  is  now  up  to  a 
total  of  .SOO  prisoners. 

In  1H."»7  we  added  200  i)risoners  at  Mira  Loma  l)y  double  bunking,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  we  completed  a  new  maximum-security  unit  for  TOO  prisoners. 
So  when  that  was  comideted  then  we  had  removed  from  the  jail  all  of  the 
sentenced  which  could  have  been  moved. 

In  addition,  we  have  plans  under  preparation  to  expand  Biscailuz  Center  so 
it  will  take  some  .">(?0  male  prisoners,  new  beds,  and  in  addition,  we  will  move 
tile  juveniles  out  next  spring  and  we  will  have  about  710  prisoners  at  Biscailuz 
Center.   By  douiile  bunking  those  we  can  get   to  about   IXiO. 

We  have  provided  every  facility  we  can  to  take  these  sentenced  prisoners  out 
of  the  jail.  We  have  even  moved  jiresentenced  prisoners  to  Wayside  Honor 
Rancho,  which  means  we  have  to  bring  them  back  and  forth  by  i)us  or  car,  and 
it  is  very  costly.  From  here  ou  we  must  provide  an  additional  facility  in  the 
downtown  area  to  take  care  of  presenteuced  prisoners. 
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FIGURE  32.      Los  Angeles   County's  Wayside   Honor   Rancho   (showing   Maximum   Secu- 
rity   Unit.)   This    branch    of  the   county    jail   located   at   Castaic    (approximately    45    miles 
from  downtown  Los  Angeles)  con  accommodate  2,200  inmates. 


At  this  same  Committee  Hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  Sheriif  Peter 
Pitchess  gave  the  following  testimony  concerning  Wayside  Honor 
Rancho : 

Waysidp  Honor  Rancho  is  located  at  Castaic  (about  4.")  miles  from  the  Civic 
Center).  It  is  divided  into  two  sections;  one  is  a  minimum-security  institution, 
and  the  other  is  a  maximum-security  institution.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  maxi- 
mum-.security  facility  for  sentenced  prisoners  because  of  our  crowded  conditions 
here  in  the  Civic  Center  Main  Security  facility.  We  have  in  addition  to  this,  in 
this  050  count,  we  have  128  presentenced  prisoners  there. 

.  .  .  AVe  had  a  maximum-security  facility  there  for  rated  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 200  prisoners,  and  we  added  000.  It  has  a  rated  capacity  of  940,  and  the 
inmate  count  there  is  i>."iO.  We  have  exceeded  our  occupancy  of  this  institution 
by  some  internal  arran<;ement    ( e.R.  crowding'  beds). 

...  The  minimum-security  facility  at  AVayside  Honor  Rancho  has  a  rated 
capacity  of  1200,  and  the  inmate  count  there  is  ]2r)0.  The  total  of  the  Wayside 
facility   maximum  and  minimum  together  is  2200. 

PART   3-CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY    REHABILITATION   CENTER 

For  20  years  Contra  Costa  County  has  sneeessfully  operated  a  paid 
work  program  for  prisoners  at  its  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Established  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  as  a  Branch  Jail 
Farm  in  1989,  this  facility  is  located  five  miles  east  of  Clayton  in  an 
isolated  agricultural  district,  surrounded  by  steep  hills  and  backed  by 
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Mount  Diablo.  KcMiamed  the  Contra  Costa  County  Kehabilitation  Cen- 
ter under  Sheriff  Harry  A.  Brown,  it  can  now  aceomniodate  a  maximum 
of  244  inmates,  who  ean  participate  in  a  unicpie  program  of  outside 
employment  in  contract  agricultural  labor  while  serving  their  terms. 

Of  the  men  serving  time  at  the  Center,  an  average  of  75%  to  85% 
are  willing  and  able  to  work.  A  need  for  prisoner  labor  exists  on  neigh- 
boring ranches  because  of  the  high  rate  of  industrialization  elsewhere 
in  the  county,  which  draws  off  the  supply  of  resident  labor.  When  such 
work  is  available,  therefore,  inmates  may  be  assigned  to  paid  outside 
employment  in  fruit  picking,  harvesting  of  hay,  nuts  and  corn,  tree 
pruning  and  similar  labor.  This  is  supplementary  to  regular,  unpaid 
assignments  such  as  fire  details,  clearing  of  public  sites  and  debris 
along  the  highwaA'S,  and  "on-camp"  work  like  lawn-mowing,  cleaning 
barracks  and  policing  the  grounds. 

Ranchers  contract  directly  with  the  Sheriff's  Department  for  the 
prisoners'  labor.  Contracts  are  prepared  in  which  the  hourly  or  piece- 
work rates  are  specified.  The  ranchers  must  then  submit  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  Policies,  plus  the  names  of  men  who  will  act 
as  prisoner  guai-ds.  These  guards  are  made  special  deputies  and,  after 
processing,  are  approved  by  the  Department  for  this  work.  Guards  are 
paid  by  the  ranchers,  normally  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  that  of  regular 
deputies — $2.28  per  hour. 

Each  rancher  provides  his  own  transportation  to  pick  up  and  deliver 
imnate-laborers  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center.  Lunches  are  delivered 
to  the  men  in  the  fields. 

When  working  on  paid  assignments,  inmates  receive  80f  per  hour 
or  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis.  They  are  subject  to  charges  for  food 
and  services  furnished  to  them  which  are  reimbursable  to  the  county's 
General  Fund,  including  $1.20  per  day  for  food,  30^-  for  bookkeeping 
charges,  25<'  for  cooks'  services,  and  any  clothing  for  their  personal 
use.  An  inmate  may  spend  a  maximum  of  $4.00  per  week  at  the  com- 
missary. 

Crops  harvested  by  the  prisoners  inchule  cherries,  walnuts,  i)lums, 
peaches,  apricots  and  almonds,  with  the  cherry  crop  alone  returning 
as  much  as  $17,000  a  year  in  wages  to  inmate  labor.  Between  1945 
and  1958  the  Center's  inmates  earned  $1,078,305.22  in  wages.  Of  this 
amount  $367,986.87  was  returned  to  the  County  as  reimbursement  for 
goods  and  services.  A  total  of  $95,894.87  wa.s  also  paid  to  the  Probation 
Department  for  fines  and  restitution. 

Other  rehabilitation  programs  have  been  instituted  at  the  Contra 
Costa  Center  since  1955,  including  hog-raising  and  poultry  ])rograms 
and  a  small  farm.  Three  acres  of  row  crops  are  under  cultivation,  rais- 
ing vegetables  for  the  Center's  own  menu  as  well  as  other  county 
institutions.  Inmates  are  also  raising  750  pheasants  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  under  direction  of  the  Concord  Sportsmen's 
Association.  The  costs  of  this  program  are  paid  through  sportsmen's 
purchases  of  pheasant  tags.  Other  inmates  also  care  for  64  laying  hens. 

The  Center's  inmates  also  serve  on  disaster  relief  projects.  During 
the  1955  floods  they  put  in  over  10,000  man-hours  making  sandbags 
and  working  on  levees,  and  were  credited  with  saving  three  tracts  in 
the  countv  from  being  flooded.  On  one  occasion  over  100  prisoners  took 
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part  in  a  three-day  search  for  a  missing'  child.  Dnrinp:  an  average  year 
inmates  answer  from  six  to  a  dozen  calls  to  fifjht  fjrass  fires. 

Except  for  the  sign  at  the  gate,  there  is  no  outward  indication  that 
180  to  200  men,  on  the  average,  are  serving  sentences  ranging  from 
60  days  to  six  months  or  more  at  the  Center.  It  is  operated  on  an 
"Honor  Farm"  basis,  and  the  only  deterrent  to  escape  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  escaper  becomes  guilty  of  a  felony  as  soon  as  he  climbs 
the  fence. 

Contra  Costa  County's  system  of  prisoner  rehabilitation  through 
"earn  while  you  serve"  outside  work  is  unique  among  correctional 
facilities  in  California.  This  experimental  program  has  earned  the 
favorable  attention  of  judges,  grand  juries  and  visitors  from  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  numerous  other  states,  counties  and  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

PART   4-LOS   ANGELES   CITY-POLICE    DEPARTMENT   REHABILITATION   CENTER 

Outstanding  among  rehabilitative  facilities  operated  by  city  jail 
systems  in  the  lios  Angeles  Police  Department's  Rehabilitation  Center 
at  Saugus,  40  miles  from  downtown  I;os  Angeles.  Located  on  581  acres, 
this  facility  has  a  capacity  of  600  inmates,  with  plans  for  future  ex- 
pansion to  house  1,500. 

This  Rehabilitation  Center  is  devoted  entirely  to  alcoholic  cases.  The 
courts  designate  those  who  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Center.  Only  those 
alcoholics  who  receive  jail  sentences  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  120 
days  to  a  maximum  of  six  months  are  considered  for  this  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  itself  is  a  minimum  security  institution 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ijos  Angeles  Police  Department's  Welfare 
and  Rehabilitation  Division.  Buildings  at  the  Center  are  of  concrete 
block  construction  and  consist  of  ten  barracks-type  buildings  which 
house  60  men  each,  an  administration  building,  kitchen  and  mess  hall, 
a  recreation  hall  and  other  shop  and  service  buildings.  The  Center  has 
its  own  water  supply  and  sewage  system;  other  utilities  are  furnished 
by  private  agencies. 

At  the  Center,  there  are  four  well  defined  areas  of  work,  under  the 
direction  of  Sergeants  of  Police :  Security  (purely  an  inmate  custody 
function)  :  Maintenance  arid  Operations  (operating  the  physical  equip- 
ment, caring  for  buildings  and  shops,  operating  the  nursery,  and 
landscaping)  ;  Agriculture  (farming)  and  Program,  which  effects 
liaison  with  social  agencies,  churches.  Alcoholics  Anonyomous,  em- 
ployers, etc.  in  arranging  post-release  programs  as  well  as  in-custody 
programs.  They  also  make  rei)orts  to  the  committing  court  to  effect 
earlier  release  if  indicated. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  the  average  Center  inmate  indicates  a  Cau- 
casian, approximately  38  years  of  age,  divorced,  unemployed  for  ap- 
proximately three  months  prior  to  arrest,  and  doing  un-skilled  labor 
when  last  employed. 

Every  inmate  at  the  Center-  is  productive;  in  jail  he  is  not.  Since 
1954,  over  150,000  gallons  of  farm  produce  have  been  canned  for  off- 
season needs  of  the  jail  kitchens.  During  the  season,  most  of  the  insti- 
tutional needs  for  fresh  vegetables  are  filled  by  farm  crews ;  and  even 
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FIGURE   33.      Instructor  of 
Radio  School  at  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  teaches 
inmates  electrical  trade. 


LOS   ANGELES    POLICE    DEPARTMENT'S    REHABILITATION    CENTER   AT   SAUGUS 


FIGURE   34.      Welding    Class    at    Los    Angeles    City 
Rehabilitation  Center. 
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FIGURE   35.      Inmates  learn 
farm  trades  as  part  of 
training  program  at  Los 
Angeles  City  Rehabilitation 
Center. 


winter  crops  of  cabbage,  carrots,  kohlrabi,  etc.,  are  produced.  Efficient 
kitchen  management  by  the  civilian  cooking  staff,  supplemented  by 
this  fresh  produce,  provides  each  inmate  with  all  the  wholesome  food 
he  desires,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  City  of  approximately  42^'  per 
inmate  per  day. 

The  garage,  machine  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  concrete  block  plant 
keep  all  buildings  and  equipment  in  repair  and  provide  the  potential 
for  new  buildings  as  the  Center  expands. 

The  addition  of  organic  matter  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  w^ork  has 
brought  productivity  to  tlie  sterile,  sandy  soil  found  at  the  Center. 
Landscapers  have  set  out  19,640  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants.  Most 
of  these  plants  and  shrubs  were  propagated  in  the  Center's  nursery  and 
hot  beds,  which  also  supply  farm  crews  with  thousands  of  tomato  plants, 
onion  sets,  sweet  potato  plants,  etc.,  which  are  later  transplanted  for 
crop  growing. 


FIGURE   36.      Recreation 
Hall  of  Los  Angeles  City 
Rehabilitation  Center  at 
Saugus.  This  recreation 
hall  is  used  for  meetings 
and  church  services. 
This  Center  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  correctional 
institutions  in  California 
for  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholic  inmates. 
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Whether  it  be  mirsery  work,  welding  antl  for^^e,  carpenter-cabinet 
sliop,  or  grarage,  classes  bj'  officers  are  p:iven  in  the  field  of  work  in 
wliich  the  inmate  is  engaged.  [See  Figures  83  and  85]  Visual  aids  are 
utilized  and.  whatever  the  type  of  employment  engaged  in  by  the  in- 
mate, he  leaves  the  Center  well  versed  and  in  a  position  to  seek  work 
on  the  outside  in  that  field.  If  a  desire  is  expi-essed  to  learn  a  new 
trade,  efforts  ai'e  also  extended  to  teach  wholly  inexperienced  persons 
a  new  line  of  work  (e.g.  radio  school).  [See  Figure  33] 

No  claim  is  made  that  any  one  method  will  serve  to  reintegrate  the 
chronic  alcoholic  into  society  or  that  all  of  those  needing  treatment  can 
be  reclaimed.  A  basic  precept  in  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  is  that 
the  individual  must  have  a  desire  for  rehabilitation.  The  rehabilitaton 
Center  offers  oj^portuuities  for  the  alcoholic  to  select  the  road  to  his 
own  reintegration. 

From  :March  31,  1954:  to  January  1,  1959,  7.685  individuals  were 
confined  in  the  Center.  This  number  of  individuals  accounted  for  a 
completed  case  load  of  11,063.  Modifications  totaled  2,362  or  21% 
while  the  remaining  8,701  or  79%  served  their  full  term  of  commit- 
ment. Although  2,294,  or  29.85%  of  the  7,685  individuals  were  ''re- 
peaters," it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  5,391,  or  70.157c  of  the  total 
number  of  individuals  processed  did  not  again  appear  on  the  Center 
records. 

PART   5-TULARE    COUNTY-AN    EXPERIMENT    IN   CONDITIONING   OF   ATTITUDES 

In  1957  Tulare  County  launched  an  experiment  unique  in  the  annals 
of  penology :  an  attempt  to  further  the  rehabilitation  of  county  road 
camp  inmates  through  "sleep  therapy,"  designed  to  condition  attitudes 
through  use  of  sound  recordings. 

Based  on  the  theories  of  several  leading  psychologists  and  psychi- 
atrists, tested  in  lunnbers  of  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  of 
languages  and  as  an  aid  to  study,  this  conditioning  process  seeks  to 
reach  the  inmate's  subeonscious  and  implant  moral  principles  neces- 
sary for  living  successfully  in  society.  It  is  carried  out  by  playing  tape 
recordings,  through  individual  earphones  placed  near  each  imnate's 
pillow,  periodically  during  the  night,  both  before   and  during  sleep. 

The  hoped-for  effect  of  long  exposure  to  the  recorded  therapy  is  to 
re -orient  the  inmate's  thinking  from  rejection  to  acceptance  of  life  and 
the  world — to  instill  a  will  to  live  as  a  useful  and  cooperative  member 
of  society  rather  than  committing,  in  effect,  partial  suicide  by  continu- 
ing in  a  life  of  crime  and  punishment,  or  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

Unlike  totalitarian  brainwashing,  this  experimental  therapy  seeks  to 
integrate,  not  disintegrate,  the  personality  and  to  inculcate  the  belief 
that  right,  not  might,  should  be  the  ruling  principle  of  life,  and,  by 
extension,  that  cooperation  with  society  and  the  law  is  both  more  desir- 
able and  more  rewarding  than  violence  and  crime. 

The  experiment  was  suggested  by  John  Locke,  Public  Defender  of 
Tulare  County,  and  his  assistant,  Edgar  D.  Price,  and  was  approved 
by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Cost  of  the  project  was  under- 
written by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Visalia  and  the  Tulare  County  Peace 
Officers'  Association.  Other  law  enforcement  agencies  also  cooperated 
in  the  project. 
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Actual  conduct  of  the  experiment  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
road  camp  superintendent.  Woodlake  Camp  was  chosen  for  the  trial 
project,  and  equipment  was  installed  by  inmates  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county's  communications  officer.  Morale  of  the  prisoners  im- 
proved noticeably  in  anticipation  of  the  experiment. 

The  script  for  the  tape  recordings  was  composed  by  Glen  Peters, 
Minister  of  the  Ivanhoe  Presbyterian  Church,  Robert  C.  Lally,  formerly 
recreational  therapist  at  Porterville  State  Hospital,  John  Locke  and 
Edgar  Price.  Two  scripts  of  about  four  minutes  each  are  used.  The 
material  in  each  is  substantially  tlie  same,  but  in  one  the  listener  is 
''talking"  to  himself,  while  in  the  other  a  third  person  speaks  to  him. 

Exposure  to  the  "sleep  therapy"  is  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  inmate.  Its  success  will  be  determined  by  comparing,  over  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years,  the  FBI  rap  sheets  of  the  inmates  at  the 
camp  where  the  conditioning  is  being  used  with  those  of  another  camp, 
serving  as  a  control  group,  where  the  program  is  not  in  operation.  A 
program  of  periodic  testing  of  attitudes  will  also  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  conditioning  in  changing  inmates'  attitudes. 

This  project  has  aroused  interest  throughout  the  nation,  and  its  re- 
sults are  eagerly  awaited.  It  is  believed  that  similar  forms  of  therapy 
can  be  adapted  to  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  the  mentally 
ill.  So  far  as  could  be  discovered,  however,  there  has  been  no  true 
scientific  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  Tulare  County  experiment 
as  yet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done. 

PART  6-SUGGESTED   INTER-COUNTY   COMBINED   JAIL   CAMP   FACILITIES 

Suggestions  have  been  advanced  in  some  places  that  counties  with 
insufficient'  jail  populations  to  support  full-scale  jail  camp  or  farm  op- 
erations hiight  pool  their  resources  with  one  or  more  neighboring  coun- 
ties to  establish  joint  or  regional  farms  or  rehabilitation  centers.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  by  sheriffs  indicated  a  feeling  that  this 
might  be  a  promising  solution  for  smaller  counties  with  limited  needs 
and  resources.  In  the  case  of  larger  counties  where  major  camp  pro- 
grams already  exist,  however,  it  was  felt  that  joint  facilities  might 
merely  introduce  needless  complications. 

Sheriff  Hawley  of  Santa  Clara  County  pointed  out  that  7  percent  of 
his  prisoner  population  produced  all  the  farm  produce  that  could  be 
used.  The  balance  of  inmates  were  employed  on  work  projects  for  county 
agencies  that  kept  them  fully  employed.  In  the  case  of  a  joint  facility 
shared  by  large  counties,  he  felt,  the  full  benefit  of  this  prisoner  labor 
would  fall  to  the  county  where  the  facility  was  actually  located. 

Other  problems  would  involve  the  administration  of  parole  systems 
when  the  inmates  were  removed  from  the  direct  surveillance  of  parole 
officers  in  their  own  counties,  major  transportation  problems  if  any 
considerable  number  of  men  were  involved,  removal  from  families,  and 
others. 

In  smaller  counties,  however,  such  problems  would  be  of  less  magni- 
tude. Arrangements  could  be  developed  for  shared  or  rotated  use  of 
prisoner  labor,  for  distribution  of  agricultural  or  other  products,  and 
perhaps  for  cooperative  systems  of  parole  supervision,  and  the  partici- 
pating counties  would  share  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  costs  of  facili- 
ties which  no  one  of  them  could  afford  to  establish  by  itself, 
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PART   /-COMPENSATION    INSURANCE    FOR   INMATE    LABOR 

A  special  problem  arising"  from  use  of  prisoner  labor  was  discussed 
before  the  committee  by  Sheriff  Hawley  and  Joseph  Gaalken,  Chief  of 
the  Jail  Division  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

SHERIFF  HAAVLEY:  A  matter  which  worries  me,  and  I  am  sure  all  the 
other  sheriffs,  is  the  question  of  permanent  injury  incurred  by  inmates  working 
on  an  industrial  farm  or  a  road  camp.  There  are  permanent  injuries  that  occur 
through  this  camp  system,  and  if  these  are  permanent  injuries,  it  seems  that 
we  are  giving  the  man  a  heavier  burden  than  the  judge  intended  when  he  sen- 
tenced him. 

SENATOR  FARR  :  You  think  he  ought  to  be  covered  by  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation type  of  thing? 

SHERIFF  HAWLEY:  Yes,  and  I  don't  think  the  cost  of  this  would  be 
prohibitive,  because  the  number  of  men  who  are  injured  permanently  and  thus 
would  come  under  this  are  relatively  few  ;  but  those  are  bad  cases.  I  had  a  man 
lose  three  fingers  the  other  day. 

SENATOR  FARR   (to  Chief  Gaalken)  :  What  is  your  view  on  that? 

CHIEF  GAALKEN :  Yes,  we  have  had  some  serious  injuries.  In  fact  we 
have  had  some  lawsuits  against  the  county.  We  feel  too  that  the  inmate  is 
entitled  to  some  sort  of  compensation  and  protection. 

SHERIFF  HAWLEY:  There  were  eight  prisoners  in  San  Diego  who  burned 
to  death  while  assisting  in  fighting  a  forest  fire.  I  believe  those  eight  were  cov- 
ered under  the  state  law. 

CHIEF  GAALKEN :  The  Disaster  Act,  which  saved  everyone's  collective 
bacon  at  that  point.  However,  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  those  eight  had  not  been  covered.  We  think  it  is  unfair  to  the 
prisoners. 


FIGURE  37.  San  Joaquin  County  Honor  Farm  is  composed  of  nine  barracks  housing  a  total 
capacity  of  500  inmates.  This  Honor  Farm  (located  near  the  city  of  Stockton)  is  a  Medium 
Security  Unit.  Many  of  the  inmates  work  on  various  county  projects.  Others  work  at  truck 
farming  operations,   mechanical  maintenance  shops,  and   maintenance  of  grounds  and   buildings 

for  the  entire  Jail  Complex. 
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SECTION   D  , 

COUNTY  WORK   FURLOUGH   PROGRAM 

The  1957  Session  of  the  California  Legislature  enacted  into  law  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  James  A.  Cobey  of  Merced  County,  which 
is  now  Section  1208  of  the  California  Penal  Code.  This  section,  which 
relates  to  the  performance  of  work  by  county  jail  prisoners  outside 
county  jails,  is  known  as  the  "Work  Furlough  Rehabilitation  Act." 

The  California  AVork  Furlough  Program,  which  is  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  Huber  Plan  of  Wisconsin,  is  applicable  by  the  court  to 
county  jail  inmates.  This  plan  provides  for  the  release  of  such  inmates 
daily  either  to  their  present  jobs  or  to  new  jobs.  Nights  and  weekends 
are  spent  in  the  jail.  Part  of  the  inmate's  pay  is  retained  by  the 
county  to  defray  costs  of  maintenance,  and  part  is  given  to  the  inmate 's 
family  for  support.  The  latter  feature  is  important,  since  it  frequently 
averts  the  necessity  of  the  family's  going  on  county  relief. 

The  County  Work  Furlough  Program  has  been  in  actual  operation 
in  Santa  Clara  County  for  approximately  three  years,  where  it  was 
begun  largely  through  the  instigation  and  work  of  Sheriff  Melvin 
Hawley  and  Rehabilitation  Officer  George  Williams.  The  Program  has 
been  in  existence  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  Marin  County  where  it 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Probation  Department.  Stanislaus 
County  has  adopted  regulations  for  such  a  Program.  The  two  first- 
mentioned  counties  have  clearly  shown  that  such  a  plan  is  workable  and 
successful  from  two  main  standpoints : 

1.  People  who  have  been  sentenced  under  it  have  shown  a  much  greater  degree 
of   successful   adjustment   after   release   than   those   not   sentenced    under    it. 

2.  The  net  cost  to  the  counties  is  50%  less  per  prisoner  than  for  those  prisoners 
not  under  a  work  furlough.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  inmates  on  work 
furlough  pay  for  their  own  maintenance  working  at  regular  employment,  but 
spending  all  of  their  non-working  time  in  custody.  These  inmates  must  (when 
they  have  families)    contribute  to  the  support  of  their  families. 

The  two  following  case  histories  of  men  who  were  assigned  to  the 
Work  Furlough  Program  may  serve  to  illustrate  typical  results  of  the 
Program : 

Case  I:  Age  47,  WMA ;  ten  drunk,  drunk  driving,  and  non-support  arrests 
and  convictions  in  seven  years.  He  admits  that  he  is  a  confirmed  alcoholic. 
He  lost  his  family  ;  has  ceased  to  practice  his  mechanic's  trade  and  has  lost 
hope.  He  was  placed  on  the  Work-Furlough  Program.  When  he  is  released  he 
will  have  over  $250  in  cash  ;  will  have  paid  family  support,  and  is  reconciling 
with  his  wife ;  has  a  job  with  a  top  company ;  is  arranging  to  purchase  an 
automobile,  and  seems  to  have  a  logical  attitude  toward  his  drinking  problem, 
which  includes  A. A.  The  man  has  earned  over  $750  in  the  ten  months  that  he 
has  participated  in  the  Program.  He  has  not  taken  a  drink  while  on  the  Honor 
System.  SAVINGS  TO  THE  COUNTY  :  Over  $450.00. 

Case  II.  Age,  44,  WMA ;  twelve  drunk,  drunk  driving,  and  non-support  arrests 
and  convictions  in  six  years ;  calls  himself  a  "falling-down  drunk."  He  is  the 
father  of  six  children,  and  divorced.  All  of  his  children  have  been  taken  away 
from  him  and  placed  in  foster  homes,  or  have  been  offered  for  adoption.  He  is 
a  heavy  equipment  operator.  He  was  placed  on  the  Work  Furlough  Plan  and 
in  four  months  has  cleared  over  $3,000 ;  has  refi'ained  from  intoxicants ;  has 
started  large  support  payments  to  those  of  his  family  not  yet  adopted ;  has 
reconciled  with  his  kin  ;  and  is  considered  the  most  reliable  worker  on  his  job 
by  his  Superintendent.  SAVINGS  TO  THE  COUNTY :  Over  $900. 
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The  actual  operation  of  the  Work  Furlough  Program  may  best  be 
described  bj'  a  review  of  the  various  methods  used  to  select  the  indi- 
viduals to  be  placed  on  this  Program  and  an  examination  of  the  various 
procedures  involved. 

The  Selection  of  the  Individual  to  be  placed  on  the  Work  Furlough 
Program  has  been  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
Program. 

A  daily  sign  out  sheet  is  used  to  keep  the  time  record  of  all  partici- 
pants on  the  Work  Furlough  Program.  This  record  is  prepared  on  a 
midnight  to  midnight  basis.  Individual  records  of  all  inmates  on  the 
Work  Furlough  Program  are  maintained  in  the  Administration  Office 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Center,  available  for  the  officer  in  charge.  When 
an  inmate  presents  himself  to  leave  for  work,  the  officer  in  charge 
checks  the  card  file  to  determine  what  time  the  inmate  is  permitted  to 
leave.  If  the  time  the  inmate  desires  to  leave  checks  with  the  authorized 
time  indicated  on  the  control  card,  the  officer  in  charge  notes  the  time 
in  the  proper  column  on  the  sign  out  sheet  and  initials  the  proper 
column.  A  similar  process  is  repeated  upon  the  inmate's  return  to 
custody.  These  sheets  are  collected  daily  and  transmitted  to  the  Ac- 
counting Department  where  a  weekly  recap  is  accomplished. 

Shortly  before  the  release  date  of  the  participant,  a  letter  is  sent  to 
the  employer  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  department  that  ALL 
wages  earned  while  the  individual  is  participating  on  the  program  are 
received  by  the  Work  Administrator  and  will  be  reflected  in  the  ac- 
counting. The  following  form  letter  is  a  sample  of  those  used  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

PRE-RELEASE    LETTER   SENT  TO    EMPLOYER 

County  of  Santa  Clara 
Office  of  the  Sheriff 

ISO  West  Rosa  Street,  San  Jose,  California 

Re:     

Release   Date 

Dear  Sir : 

The  above  named  individual,  presently  working  for  you  as  part  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Sheriff's  "Work  Furlough  Program",  is  to  be 
released  on  the  date  indicated. 

The  law  requires  that  any  and  all  money  earned  while  participating 
in  the  Work  Furlough  Program  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Work 
Furlough  Administrator.  Therefore,  any  money  earned  during  the 
period  ending  on  the  release  date  should  be  forwarded  to  this  office. 
All  money  earned  after  the  release  date  may  be  paid  directly  to  the 
individual.  If  a  paycheck  encompasses  both  periods,  the  money  should 
be  sent  to  this  office,  where  in  the  final  accounting  the  individual's  full 
portion  will  be  given  to  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  GIBBONS,  Sheriff 
Work  Furlough  Administrator 
By 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Officer 
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Various  industrial  companies  contact  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Sheriff's  Office  for  workers  assigned  to  the  Work  Furlough  Program. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  the  trades — assembly  line  workers,  construction 
workers,  painters  and  agricultural  workers,  but  jobs  for  office  workers 
are  also  available  for  participants. 

Immediately  after  an  inmate  has  been  employed,  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal of  wages  is  sent  by  the  Sheriff  to  the  employer.  This  letter  con- 
tains instructions  to  the  employer  as  to  where  and  how  to  direct  the 
employee's  wages. 

County  Jail  inmates  in  Santa  Clara  County  who  are  placed  on  the 
Work  Furlough  Program  are  transferred  to  the  Rehabilitation  Center 
at  Milpitas.  It  must  be  noted  that  Santa  Clara  County  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  with  a  limited  number  of  personnel — three  Rehabilita- 
tion Officers  to  carry  out  all  the  regular  work  at  the  Rehabilitation 
Center,  in  addition  to  handling  all  inmates  on  the  Work  Furlougli 
Program   (which  has  had  as  many  as  57  people  on  it  at  one  time). 

After  a  preliminary  interview  of  the  individual,  a  summary  of  his 
ease  is  compiled  on  a  long  memo  form,  which  includes  the  iudividual's 
arrest  record,  family  situation,  work  record,  probation  report,  if  any, 
results  of  psychological  testing,  if  administered.  Custodial  recommen- 
dations from  the  Rehabilitation  Section  conclude  the  report  which  is 
then  directed  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  detention  at  the  Rehabilitation 
Center.  He,  in  turn,  holds  a  personal  interview  with  the  applicant  and 
appends  his  recommendation  to  the  report,  which  is  then  presented  to 
the  Detention  Commander  for  review  and  final  decision.  This  proce- 
dure may  appear  to  be  somewhat  lengthy  but  is  usually  accomplished 
in  about  two  days. 

After  approval  of  the  individual,  in  cases  where  the  jail  sentence 
was  a  condition  of  probation,  the  Adult  Probation  Department  is  re- 
quested to  suggest  a  modification  of  sentence,  pursuant  to  Section 
1208  P.C.,  to  the  court.  Upon  this  action  by  the  court,  the  individual 
is  processed  and  allowed  to  proceed  to  his  work.  In  cases  where  proba- 
tion is  not  involved,  a  letter  to  the  Superior  Court  requesting  the 
court's  opinion  regarding  placing  the  individual  on  the  program  suf- 
fices. In  some  Municipal  Court  cases,  the  appearance  of  a  Rehabilita- 
tion Officer  requesting  an  ex-party  motion  is  satisfactory.  Others  give 


FIGURE  38.     View  of 
barracks  section  of  Santa 
Clara  County  Rehabili- 
tation Center  located  at 
Milpitas.  All  inmates 
placed  on  the  Work 
Furlough  Program  in 
Santa  Clara  County 
are  transferred  here. 
(Picture — courtesy  of  George 
Williams,  Rehabilitation 
Officer,  Santa  Clara 
County  Sheriff's  Dept.) 
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the  sheriff  earte-blanche  to  place  any  recipients  of  sentences  from  those 
particular  courts  on  the  program. 

The  following  sample  form  lists  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
which  govern  the  inmate's  conduct  while  on  the  Work  Furlough  Pro- 
gram. He  is  required  to  read  and  sign  these  conditions  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer. 

RULES   AND    REGULATIONS    FOR    INMATES   ON    WORK   FURLOUGH    PROGRAM 
INMATE'S   AGREEMENT/WORK   FURLOUGH    PROGRAM 

Santa  Clara  Couxty 
Sheriff's  Department 
Rehabilitation  Section 
I, , 

as  a  participant  in  the  Work  Furlough  Program,  operating  under  Section  1208  of 
the  Penal  Code  and  County  Ordinance,  hereby  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  regulations.  I  further  agree  that  failure  to  obey  these  rules  will 
result  in  my  being  removed  from  this  program  and  may  result  in  further  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

1.  I  hereby  assign  unto  the  Sheriff  and  Work  Furlough  Administrator  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  San  Jose,  California,  all  money  to  become  due  me  during  my 
participation  on  this  program.  No  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  my  check, 
except  for  Social  Security  and  Federal  Withholding  Tax,  unless  approved  in 
writing  by  the  Sheriff.  I  also  hereby  authorize  the  Sheriff  to  disburse  this  money 
in  the  following  manner  : 

A.  To  deduct  payment  for  board,  room,  and  transportation  while  I  am  confined 
in  the  County  Jail  System. 

B.  To  disburse  to  me  a  weekly  allowance  sufficient  for  my  needs  while  engaged 
in  this  program. 

C.  To  disburse  to  my  family    (if  any)   an  amount  they  may  need  for  their  sup- 
port and  maintenance. 

D.  To  pay  organizational  or  union  dues  necessary  for  my  employment. 

E.  To  disburse  to  any  person,  company  or  organization,  money  for  payment  of 
outstanding  obligations. 

F.  To  disburse  to  the  Court  money  to  satisfy  existing  fines. 

2.  I  will  not  go  to  taverns,  restaurants,  or  places  where  alcoholic  beverages  are  sold. 

3.  I  will  not  drink,  take  or  accept  any  alcoholic  beverages. 

4.  I  will  go  to  and  return  directly  from  my  place  of  employment.  If  for  any  reason, 
I  am  delayed  and  cannot  return  to  the  Detention  facilitj-  I  will  at  once  notify  the 
Sheriff's  Department  and  will  await  instructions. 

5.  I  will  not  make  any  telephone  calls  at  work  unless  authorized  by  an  ofiicer  or 
unless  they  pertain  to  my  work. 

G.  I  will  not  arrange  visits  with  my  family  or  friends,  except  at  the  regular  visit- 
ing hours  at  the  place  of  detention. 

7.  I  will  not  return  with  any  purchases,  unless  authorized  in  writing  by  an  officer, 
nor  will  I  make  any  purchases  for  other  inmates. 

8.  I  will  keep  a  copy  of  these  regulations  with  me  at  all  times  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fication and  to  indicate  my  permission  to  be  absent  from  custody. 

JOIIX  GIBBONS,  Sheriff  of  Santa  Clara  County 
and  Work  Furlough  Administrator 

Signed     

Date    

By 

Rehabilitation  Officer 

The  Fir.st  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Work  Furlough  Program  in  Marin 
County  published  by  the  Sheriff's  Office  of  Marin  County  in  May  of 
1958.  (It  is  based  on  operation  of  the  program  from  March  1,  1958 
through  February  28,  1959). 
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During  the  first  year  of  operation,  forty  individuals  were  placed  on  the  pro- 
gram. Thirty-three  prisoners  participated  as  a  condition  of  their  probation, 
five  men  participated  as  a  condition  of  County  Parole,  and  two  men  were 
directly  assigned  to  the  program  as  a  part  of  their  straight  jail  sentences. 
Twenty-one  of  the  Work  Furlough  inmates  were  sentenced  to  the  program 
from  the  Superior  Courts.  The  violation  of  Section  476a  of  the  Penal  Code 
(fictitious  checks)  proved  to  be  the  most  frequent  offense  for  which  participants 
were  placed  on  Work  Furlough,  and  the  second  most  frequent  offense,  the  viola- 
tion of  Section  270  of  the  Penal  Code  (non-support).  It  should  be  noted  that 
all  types  of  offenders  have  been  successfully  tried  on  Work  Furlough,  including 
individuals  who  have  been  involved  in  burglary,  forgery,  petty  theft,  and  for 
violators  of  various  sections  of  the  Vehicle  Code  .  .  .  Throughout  the  year, 
three  individuals  failed  to  report  back  to  the  jail  as  directed.  Two  of  these  men 
voluntarily  returned  to  the  jail  after  having  been  away  only  a  matter  of  hours 
and  the  third  individual  was  arrested  several  days  later  in  Arizona,  where  he 
was  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  at  Florence  .  .  . 

During  this  period  the  40  Work  Furlough  participants  accumulated  1732 
work  days  out  of  the  2247  prisoner  days  they  served  after  having  been  placed 
on  the  program.  These  1732  work  days  represent  a  total  net  income  to  the 
prisoners  of  $20,916.21.  Of  this  total,  $5,811.94,  or  27%  was  returned  to  the 
County  Government  to  reimburse  the  County  for  the  cost  of  their  confinement 
and  for  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Many  details  of  the  present  results  and  future  use  of  the  Work 
Furlough  Program  throughout  the  State  were  discussed  at  the  1959 
annual  conference  of  the  California  Probation,  Parole,  and  Correc- 
tional Association.  The  feasibility  of  using  the  Work  Furlough  Plan 
in  some  of  the  largest  counties  (e.  g.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles) 
was  mentioned  during  a  panel  discussion  devoted  to  the  Work  Fur- 
lough Program.  At  the  present  time  this  plan  is  under  serious  consid- 
eration by  numerous  other  counties  throughout  California. 

The  idea  of  using  a  modified  form  of  the  Work  Furlough  Program 
for  prison  cases  has  also  been  a  subject  under  discussion  for  future 
legislation.  Such  a  plan  applied  to  prisoners  in  State  institutions  could 
be  a  great  help  in  alleviating  one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  Prison 
Officials  and  Parole  Officers  in  California — that  of  readjusting  prison 
inmates  back  into  society  after  lengthy  periods  of  incarceration.  The 
use  of  a  plan  such  as  the  Work  Furlough  Program  as  a  pre-parole 
measure  could  possibly  be  one  solution  to  this  problem. 


FIGURE  39.      Los  Angeles  County 
Mobile  Command  Unit  serves 
as  headquarters  for  the  Special 
Enforcement  Detail  and  other 
field  units  during  emergencies. 
Six  radio  sets  make  possible 
contact  wi'h  CHP  units.  State 
Civil  Defense,  and  Los  Angeles 
County  Fire  Department  units. 
Sheriff's  Detective  units,  and 
Sheriff's  Patrol  units.  A 
mobile  telephone  completes 
the  communication  system. 
Pictured  here  is  Sheriff  Peter 
J.  Pitchess  inspecting  this 
recent  addition  to  the  patrol 
force  which  is  now  used  in 
various  areas  throughout 
Los  Angeles  County. 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENTS   AND    STATISTICS   OF    PARTICIPANTS   ON 

WORK   FURLOUGH    PROGRAM   IN    SANTA   CLARA   COUNTY 

(JULY,    1958   THROUGH    DECEMBER,    1959) 

Santa  Clara  County  Sheriff's  Department  Work  Furlough  Program 


On 
Pgm. 

Avg. 
Vio. 

Cash 
Received 

Cash  Disbursed 

58 
59 

Board 
&  Room 

Family 
Support 

Personal 
Expenses 

Fines 

♦Misc. 

Jul. 

16 

23 

2 

4,034.05 

1,242.50 

2,185.87 

303.00 

344.49 

Aug. 

26 
42 

38 

11,382.30 
15,416.-35 

2,926.00 

4,057.39 

1,481.34 

509.99 

4,168.50 

6,243.26 

1,784.34 

854.48 

Sep. 

34 
76 

47 

11,169.36 

2,838.50 

5,497.38 

1,675.01 
3,459-35 

40.00 

1,731.35 

26,585.71 

7,007.00 

11,740.64 

40.00 

2,585.83 

Oct. 

20 
96 

53 

4 

18,391.42 

4,081.00 
11,088.00 

5,858.07 

2,608.51 

250.00 

4,779.16 

44,977.13 

17,598.71 

6,067.86 

290.00 

7,364.99 

14 
110 

40 

1 

1.3,923.21 
58,900.34 

2,586.50 
13,674.50 

7,001.85 

2,358.93 
8,453.79 

-- 

1,482.10 

Nov. 

24,600.56 

290.00 

8,847.09 

Dec. 

11 
121 

35 

1 

11,734.35 

2,425.50 
16,100.00 

6,693.10 
31,293.66 

1,963.02 
10,416.81 

-- 

2,281.47 

70,634.69 

290.00 

11,128.56 

Jan. 

16 
1.37 

30 

10,203.00 

2,306.50 

4,228.84 

1,672.02 
12,088.83 

-- 

1,944.63 

80,837.69 

18,406.50 

35,522.50 

290.00 

13,073.19 

Feb. 

10 

147 

28 

7,980.15 

1,837.50 

3,400.19 

1,263.07 
13,351.90 

-- 

1,894.65 

88,817.84 

20,244.00 

38,922.69 

290.00 

14,967.84 

Mar. 

22 
169 

25 

9,597.81 

2,124.50 

4,998.02 
43,920.71 

1,754.33 
15,106.23 

- 

1,954.95 

98,415.65 

22,368.50 

290.00 

16,922.79 

Apr. 

21 
190 

35 

5 

12,870.63 

2,663.50 

2,949.90 

1,824.69 

317.53 

2,113.40 

111,286.28 

25,032.00 

46,870.61 

16,930.92 

607.53 

19,036.19 

May 

19 
209 

30 

2 

11,332.00 

2,303.00 

4,608.75 
51,479.36 

1,775.45 
18,706.37 

568.00 

2,848.29 

122,618.28 

27,335.00 

1,175.53 

21.884.48 

Jun 

15 
224 

26 

5 

8,476.81 

1,658.17 
28,993.17 

4,592.26 
56,071.62 

1,279.61 

2.00 

2,348.69 

131,095.09 

19,985.98 

1,177.53 

24,233.17 

Jul 

31 

36 

2 

11,228.11 

2,870.00 

4,250.95 

2,073.92 

100.00 

2,404.39 

Aug. 

21 
52 

33 

2 

13,576.20 
24,804.31 

3,209.50 

3,570.08 

2,114.57 

218.00 

3,049.15 

6,079.50 

7,821.03 

4,188.49 

318.00 

5,453.54 

Sep. 

29 
81 

40 

4 

12,891.17 

2,754.50 

5,559.32 

2.275.50 
6,463.99 

15.00 

3,300.77 

37,695.48 

8,834.00 

13,380.35 

333.00 

8,754.31 

Oct. 

21 

102 

40 

2 

14,059.79 

3,682.00 

3,594.51 

1,925.75 

75.00 

3,309.02 

51,755.27 

12,516.00 

16,974.86 

8,389.74 

408.00 

12.063.33 

Nov. 

25 

127 

37 

6 

13,150.01 

2,751.00 

4,981.54 

1,605.74 

105.34 

2,840.78 

64,905.28 

15,267.00 

21,956.40 

9.995.48 

513.34 

14,904.11 

Dec. 

21 

148 

37 

2 

15,210.65 

2,967.70 

5,908.49 

2,279.45 

73.69 

4,188.37 

80,115.93 

18,234.70 

27,864.89 

12,274.93 

587.03 

19.092.48 

*  Principal  Expenditure — Balance  of  account  paid  to  inmate  on  release. 
t  Violations — Includes  violators  of  W.F.P.  rules  and  escapees. 
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SECTION    E 

FINANCING  JAIL   IMPROVEMENTS 

Antiquated,  overcrowded  jails  and  inadequate  correctional  facilities 
have  been  matters  of  local  concern  and  discussion  in  many  parts  of 
California  for  many  years.  In  some  communities  great  improvements 
have  been  made,  or  plans  are  being  implemented  for  vitally  needed 
changes  and  additions.  In  many  areas,  however,  the  local  Sheriffs' 
Departments  are  deeply  aware  of  the  problems  but  powerless  to  change 
existing  conditions  without  the  aid  of  community  supported  bond  issues 
or  budgeting  by  boards  of  supervisors  of  respective  counties. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Clement  D.  Nye,  testifying  at  the  Committee's 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles,  emphasized  the  long-standing  problem  in  that 
county : 

This  is  not  a  new  problem  with  us  at  all  .  .  .  every  Grand  Jury  that  I  have 
any  recollection  of,  over  the  past  27  years  that  I  have  been  on  the  bench,  has 
made  recommendations  each  year  that  the  county  jail  facilities  be  expanded. 

Progress  in  jail  service  depends  primarily  upon  competent  direction 
by  the  administrator — usually  the  county  sheriff — and  the  Committee 
found  many  instances  where  outstanding  advances  have  been  made 
through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  sheriffs  and  their  staffs.  In  some  cases 
these  consisted  of  whole  new  jail  and  rehabilitation  systems  established 
with  the  support  of  county  authorities  and  the  voters. 


FIGURE   40.      The  Los  Angeles  County  Men's  Detention  Center  which  is  to  be  located  one   mile 

northeast  of  the   Civic  Center   in   Los  Angeles.  This  jail   is  scheduled   for   completion   in   the   Fall 

of  1963.   It  will  hold  a  capacity  of  3,300  pre-sentenced   male  inmates   (including  300  infirmary 

cases).  (Picture— courtesy  of  Chief  Fred  Fimbres,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Office.) 
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THE   OLD   SANTA   CLARA   COUNTY   JAIL 


FIGURE  41.      Picture  of  the  old 
Santa  Clara  County  Jail 
which  was  first  occupied  in 
1871   and  originally 
constructed  to  house  a  total 
of  65  people.  This  building  was 
occupied  until  June  of  1958. 


FIGURE  42.     View  of 
the  small  tank  with 
cells  and  bunks  along 
the  wall.  This  was 
the  only  maximum 
security  area  avoilable 
in  the  old  Santa 
Clara  County  Jail 
and  these  cells  were 
completely  without 
sanitation  facilities. 


FIGURE   43.      An  interior  view 
of  the  "big  tank" — old 
Santa  Clara  County  Jail— 
which  at  times  held  well  over 
100  men.  (Originally  it  had 
cells  to  handle  30  men.) 
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FIGURE  44.      Exterior  view  of 
the  front  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Jail  (prior  to 
landscaping)  showing  the  2nd 
and  3rd  floor  security  area  with 
controlled  louvers. 


FIGURE  45.      OfFicially 
opening  door  of  New 
Santa  Clara  County 
Jail  in  1958  is  Meivin 
L.  Hawley,  who  at 
this  time  was  Sheriff 
of  Santa  Clara  County. 


FIGURE   46.     View  of  the 
dormitory  type  accommodations 
provided  for  medium 
security  prisoners  in  new 
Santa  Clara  County  Jail 
located  in  civic  center  of 
San  Jose.  (Maximum  security 
inmates  are  housed  in 
two-man  cells.) 
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Too  often,  however,  such  improvements  have  only  been  achieved  by 
emergency  improvisation  and  stretching  of  existing  facilities  and  jail 
staffs  to  the  utmost  limits;  and  in  many  areas  no  further  progress  can 
be  made  toward  alleviating  shocking  jail  conditions  without  major 
jfinancial  assistance.  However  earnest  and  enlightened  the  attitude  of 
jail  administrators,  no  real  and  permanent  progress  can  be  made  with- 
out sincere  public  interest  and  practical  support. 


FIGURE  A7.      New  Women's  Jail   for   Los   Angeles  County   (presently   under 
construction)   was  financed   by  passage  of  bond   issue  in  June    1960. 


In  recent  years  the  sheriffs  of  a  majority  of  California  counties  have 
either  requested  budgetary  apportionments  from  their  Boards  of 
Supervisors  or  looked  to  community-supported  bond  issues  to  finance 
needed  jail  facilities.  A  survey  of  counties  made  in  1956  for  instance, 
showed  that  requests  for  budget  allocations  had  been  made  in  that 
year  to  the  supervisors  of  12  counties.  Seven  of  these  were  approved, 
all  in  counties  ranking  among  the  largest  in  population  in  the  state. 
Nine  requests  for  county  funds  for  new  camps  or  farms  were  made, 
and  seven  approved — four  in  large  counties  and  three  in  smaller  ones. 
Fourteen  requests  were  made  for  budget  funds  to  remodel  jails  or 
camps,  and  seven  were  granted. 

The  bond  issue  method  proved  even  less  rewarding:  only  five  out  of 
fifteen  jail  bond  issues  placed  on  the  ballot  were  approved  by  the  voters. 
(These  actually  involved  only  13  counties,  as  in  one  case  the  same 
proposition  was  turned  down  twice  before  finally  achieving  passage 
on  the  third  submission).  In  another  case,  where  the  need  was  extreme 
but  a  bond  issue  lost  by  200  votes,  the  supervisors  approved  an  emer- 
gency "  pay-as-we-go "  plan  to  provide  ncAV  minimum  and  maximum 
security  sections  on  an  already  existing  facility. 

A  similar  solution  to  the  failure  of  bond  issues  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County  to  alleviate  the  critical 
overcrowding  of  jail  facilities  caused  by  a  swelling  county  population. 
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Supervisor  Frank  G.  Bonelli  told  the  Senate  Committee  at  its  Los 
Angeles  hearings : 

The  Board  of  Supei'visors  is  tremendously  interested  in  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  accelerate  and  expedite  the  providing  of  a  new  county  jail  facility  here 
for  both  male  and  female,  and  the  TB  facility  in  connection  therewith.  .  .  .  This 
matter  was  on  the  ballot  in  June.  There  was  a  bond  issue  for  the  money  re 
quired  for  these  various  additions.  It  was  defeated  in  the  primary  by  a  61% 
favorable  vote  [66§%  is  required  for  passage  of  such  a  bond  issue].  It  had  been 
recommended  by  the  committee  that  was  formed  to  select  and  secure  a  suitable 
site  for  the  County  Jail  in  the  area  of  the  Union  Pacific  depot. 

This  bond  issue  was  again  on  the  ballot  in  November,  1958,  in  the 
form  of  three  propositions,  all  of  which  failed  to  secure  the  necessary 
vote.  Plans  are  now  in  progress,  however,  to  build  the  new  county  jail 
facilities  by  borrowing  the  necessary  money  from  the  County  Retire- 
ment System.  An  estimated  16  million  dollars  will  be  spent  to  build 
a  new  county  central  jail  adequate  to  house  3,000  prisoners,  plus  a  jail 
hospital  facility  designed  to  contain  300  beds.  [See  Figure  40,  page  55] 

Encouragement  to  increased  citizen  interest  and  participation  in 
the  solution  of  jail  problems  is  offered  by  the  provisions  of  a  measure 
passed  by  the  1957  State  Legislature,  now  embodied  in  Sections  4300- 
4305  of  the  Penal  Code,  permitting  establishment  of  county  Advisory 
Committees  on  Adult  Detention  Facilities,  consisting  of  six  members — 
two  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  two  by  the  sheriff  and  two 
by  the  presiding  or  senior  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  One  of  the 
latter  appointees  must  be  a  member  of  the  State  Bar. 

Unlike  Grand  Juries,  whose  investigative  functions  are  manyfold, 
these  Advisory  Committees  are  concerned  solely  with  the  problems  and 
conditions  of  jail  systems.  Their  main  function  is  to  regularly  inspect, 
report  on  and  make  recommendations  concerning  city  and  county  adult 
detention  facilities,  concerning  themselves  with  "conditions  of  inmate 
employment,  detention,  care,  custody,  training  and  treatment  on  the 
basis  of,  but  not  limited  to,  the  minimum  standards  established  by  the 
Board  of  Corrections." 

The  following  letter  of  Sheriff  Pitchess  to  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Supervisors  illustrates  the  great  need  for  assistance  in  making  imme- 
diate jail  improvements : 

County  of  Los  Angeles 
Office  of  the  Sheriff 
Los  Angeles  12,  California,  January  23,  1961 

Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors 

Hall  of  Administration 

500  West  Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles  12,  California 

Gentlemen:  I  must  take  this  means  to  call  your  attention  to  the  grave  emer- 
gency existing  in  our  custodial  institutions  caused  by  extreme  overcrowding.  Un- 
fortunately, no  relief  is  in  sight  until  late  in  1963  when  two  new  large  institutions 
may  be  completed.  ^      m,      /-<       ^     -r  -i 

On  this  date,  nearly  8000  prisoners  were  in  the  Sheriff's  custody.  The  County  Jail 
accounted  for  3800  of  these.  There  are  1800  beds  available  in  this  institution  and 
all  available  floor  space  is  presently  being  occupied  by  people  sleeping  on  mattresses. 
The  load  on  the  elevators  by  attorneys,  prisoner  movement  and  visitors  is  alarming. 
Our  kitchen  facilities  are  totally  inadequate  to  feed  that  number  of  inmates  and  the 
sanitary  facilities  are  far  short  of  decent  standards.  An  epidemic,  fire  or  not  will 
be  disastrous.  Historically,  we  reach  our  annual  peak  population  in  March  or 
April.  It  is  now  only  January.  -n     u  r<       a 

For  many  years  you  have  been  informed  of  Jail  conditions,  but  even  Past  l^rana 
Jurors  have  never  seen  the  massing  of  bodies  as  we  have  today.  Immediate  reliet 
is  the  only  answer.  ,     ^,  ,  •         •   j    m 

I  have  several  proposals  to  offer  for  your  approval.  Please  keep  in  mind  the 
emergent  nature  of  this  need  in  considering  such  heroic  measures. 
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1.  Immediately  arrange  to  install  a  metal  roof  over  the  exercise  yard  on  top  of 
the  present  Jail,  adding  certain  plumbing  facilities.  The  County  Engineer  has 
already  estimated  the  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000.  We  will  be  able  to 
house  approximately  one  hundred  prisoners  in  this  space. 

2.  Order  the  County  Engineer  to  immediately  proceed  with  construction  of  four 
additional  one  hundred  man  dormitories  at  Biscailuz  Center  using  the  present 
design.  We  will  gain  four  hundred  beds  at  mid-year  when  present  construction 
is  completed,  but  this  will  not  see  us  through  until  1963. 

3.  Install  additional  plumbing  facilities  in  the  Sewing  Room  of  the  Women's 
Section  of  the  County  Jail  where  we  will  house  an  additional  forty  or  fifty 
women.  No  relief  for  female  inmate  overcrowding  is  in  sight  until  1963. 

4.  Penal  Code  Section  4004.5  permits  the  County  to  occupy  facilities  furnished 
by  a  City  to  hold  felony  prisoners  during  examination  or  trial.  I  suggest  that 
the  County  immediately  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  cities  of  Pomona,  Pasa- 
dena, Glendale,  Burbank,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica  with 
this  proposal  in  mind. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  need  for  space  is  in  the  Civic  Center  area  to  be  used 
for  housing  pre-sentenced  inmates.  Our  facilities  at  Mira  Loma  and  Wayside  Honor 
Rancho,  while  not  overtaxed  at  present,  are  impractical  for  this  use  inasmuch  as 
pre-sentenced  prisoners  must  be  serviced  by  their  attorneys.  Probation  Officers, 
Public  Defenders,  etc.  The  daily  transportation  to  and  from  court  would  pose  still 
greater  problems. 

I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  another  matter  which  gives  us  grave  con- 
cern. Over  a  year  ago  when  alterations  to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  including  the  Jail 
area,  were  completed  to  comply  with  fire  regulations,  certain  corridors  were  closed- 
off  with  fire  doors  and  solid  doors  replaced  grill  work  on  elevator  and  inter-cori'idors. 
These  alterations  destroyed  the  natural  ventilation  in  the  County  Jail.  During  one 
warm  spell  six  visitors  fainted  at  the  visiting  screen  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
required  emergency  medical  attention.  During  this  same  period  nine  inmates  crowded 
with  one  hundred  others  into  a  room  on  the  9th  floor  awaiting  transportation  to 
court  passed  out  from  the  heat.  The  County  Engineer  conducted  a  survey  of  condi- 
tions at  that  time.  We  anticipate  his  recommendations,  when  received,  will  be 
expedited  by  your  body  before  summer  arrives. 

Gentlemen,  you  share  my  responsibility  for  these  conditions.  A  tragedy  attributed 
to  this  overcrowding  of  a  facility  which  three  years  ago  was  condemned  would  make 
national  headlines. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Peter  J.  Pitchess,  Sheriff 

At  the  San  Francisco  hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee,  Sheriff  Mel- 
vin  Hawley  expressed  the  conviction  that  individual  jail  problems  must 
be  solved  by  the  local  jurisdictions  concerned  and  that  the  jails  should 
remain  under  local  control,  with  the  State  providing,  where  necessary, 
financial  and  advisory  assistance  only.  Following  is  part  of  his  testi- 
mony, which  stressed  comparative  cost  factors: 

SHERIFF  HAWLEY:  There  is  always  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  take  under  its  wing  programs  which  it  feels  are  not  being  properly  run 
at  the  local  level ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  natural  tendency.  We  happen  to 
have  in  this  State  probably  the  outstanding  system  of  controls,  through  our 
Adult  Authority,  which  exists  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  temptation  be- 
comes stronger.  And  we  have  also  had  a  number  of  the  local  jails,  county  jails 
and  city  jails,  that  have  fallen  so  short  of  the  mark  that  the  tendency  to  want 
to  reform  them  by  State  methods  is  very  strong. 

I  would  be  very  hopeful  that  this  is  not  indulged  in  by  the  State  at  this 
particular  time  because  in  my  own  travels  around  the  State,  I  see  so  many 
counties  and  cities  that  are  doing  so  many  remarkable  things.  I  know  from 
experience  that  the  cost  factor  to  the  State  on  handling  these  problems  is 
always  very  much  greater  than  at  the  county  level.  Every  comparison  we  have 
ever  made  between  what  it  costs  us  to  run  our  installations  and  what  it  costs 
the  State  puts  the  State  in  a  very  bad  light.  In  addition,  the  State  may  be 
brilliant  today,  as  it  is,  and  may  be  ossified  25  years  from  now,  and  if  so,  you 
have  no  other  place  to  go  if  the  State  has  taken  over. 

We  see  now  the  counties  that  have  been  so  reluctant  to  do  anything  worth- 
while, now  suddenly  coming  alive,  and  you  can  hardly  name  the  major  county 
now  that  is  not  doing  work  that  is  comparable  and  sometimes  in  advance  of  that 
being  done  at  the  State  level.  Now,  we  are  in  a  very  friendly  competition.  I  go 
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down  and  see  how  Joe  Gaalken  is  running  his  shop  and  then  I  praise  him 
lightly  and  then  come  back  and  see  if  I  can't  beat  him,  and  in  turn  Sheriff 
Gleason's  people  come  over  and  look  at  our  shop ;  and  this  friendly  competition 
— it  is  very  friendly — has,  I  think,  developed  a  lot  of  good  things  because  we  are 
always  observing  them  and  trying  to  get  a  little  better.  I  am  afraid  at  the 
State  level  this  might  not  be  so.  ,  .  . 

But  I  would  encourage  the  Legislature  to  give  whatever  support  it  can  to 
the  counties  and  to  the  cities  and  perhaps  even  set  up  standards  and  create 
subsidies. 
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FIGURE  48.  San  Francisco  Hall  of  Justice  to  be  completed  by  January,  1961.  This 
modern,  functional  structure  will  contain  (in  separate  sections)  both  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department  City  Prison  and  the  Sheriff's  County  Detention  Jail.  It  will 
also  house  the  headquarters  of  the  Police  Department,  together  with  the  Police  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Southern  Police  Station;  five  Municipal  Criminal  Courts;  three  Municipal 
Traffic  Courts;  four  Superior  Criminal  Courts;  entire  facilities  for  the  District  Attorney; 
Adult  Probation;  the  Public  Defender;  Coroner's  Department;  Criminal  Division  of  the 
County  Clerk;  and  the  Disaster  Council  and  Corps.  (Picture— courtesy  of  Ford  E.  Long, 
Planning  Research  Bureau,  San  Francisco  Police  Department.) 
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CHAPTER  II 

STATE  CORRECTIONAL   FACILITIES 

State  Correctional  Facilities  are  handled  by  the  following  two  de- 
partments of  state  government :  The  Department  of  Corrections  and  the 
Department  of  Youth  Authority. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  ^  is  composed  of  the  Director  of  Cor- 
reetions,^  Adult  Authority,  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Insti- 
tution for  Women,  Correctional  Industries  Commission,  and  the  Board 
of  Corrections. 

When  the  Department  was  created  in  1944,  there  were  three  prisons 
for  adult  males  and  one  for  adult  females.  Population  of  the  prisons 
at  that  time  totaled  6,000  inmates. 

PART  1.     PRISONS 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  population  of  California  during  the 
intervening  years  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  prison 
population  as  well  as  that  of  other  state  institutions.  At  the  end  of  1960 
the  population  of  state  prisons  in  California  totaled  21,660  people.^ 

Approximately  25-30  percent  of  the  persons  convicted  of  a  crime  ^ 
for  which  they  could  be  sent  to  prison  are  actually  committed  to  the 
Director  of  Corrections  (the  others  receiving  probation  or  county  jail 
sentences^).  The  percentage  which  is  committed  to  the  state  institution 
represent  the  most  serious  behavior  and  rehabilitative  problems. 

When  a  prisoner  is  committed  to  the  Director  of  Corrections,  he  goes 
first  to  one  of  the  department's  reception-guidance  centers  (with  the 
exception  of  those  prisoners  sentenced  to  death  who  go  directly  to  the 
California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin). 

At  the  reception-guidance  ^  center  a  detailed  classification  process ''' 
of  the  prisoner  is  made  in  order  to  formulate  a  program  for  the  indi- 
vidual inmate  which  will  best  accomplish  his  rehabilitation.  From  the 

1  Established  in  1944  by  the  "Prison  Reorganization  Act"  which  was  signed  into  law 

February  4,  1944. 

2  The  Director  of  Corrections    (as  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Department)    is 

directly  responsible  to  the  Governor  for  management  of  the  State's  prisons  and 
for  the  custody,  care,  treatment,  training,  discipline,  classification,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners.  He  is  also  responsible  for  administration  of  the  Division 
of  Adult  paroles  which  supervises  adult  male  parolees.   (See  Chapter  III.) 

3  This  total  number  included   20,831   adult  males  and   829   adult  females.   The  highest 

percentage  of  men  in  prison  had  been  convicted  of  robbery.  The  offense  with  the 
second  highest  percentage  of  men  was  burglary.  Narcotics  offenders  ranked  third, 
and  forgers  and  check  writers  ranked  fourth.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
women  in  the  prison  were  serving  time  for  forgery  and  check  writing.  The  offense 
group  ranking  second  highest  was  narcotics  addiction. 
*A  felony  is  a  crime  which  is  punishable  with  death  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prisons. 

'Northern  Reception  Guidance  Center  at  California  Medical  Facility  at  Vacaville  (see 
Figure  72,  page  79).  Southern  Reception  Guidance  Center  at  California  Institu- 
tion for  Men  at  Chino.  .  .      ,        ^ 

■^  The  prisoner  is  studied  from  every  angle  by  a  staff  of  specialists.  His  criminal  and 
social  record  is  compiled  and  searched  for  clues  to  his  behavior.  He  is  tested  for 
intelligence,  educational  achievement  and  vocational  aptitude.  He  is  given  psycho- 
logical tests  to  determine  his  mental  and  emotional  makeup. 
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FIGURE  49.      Folsom    Prison:    This    granite-walled    maximum    security    prison    houses    over    2,900 

state    prisoners.    It    is    situated    on    a    1,700-acre    site    overlooking    the    American    River.    (Folsom 

Lake  and  Dam  are  shown  in  the  background.) 


FIGURE   50.      Granite    walls    of    Folsom    Prison    showing    Number    5    Cellblock    Building    in    fore- 
ground; Number  1  Cellblock  Building  is  in  center.  "Maximum  Security"  rating  does  not  preclude 
rehabilitation  at  this  prison  since  most  inmates  are  both  treatable  and  trainable. 
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reception-guidance  center  the  prisoner  is  sent  to  the  appropriate  in- 
stitution. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  operates  seven  institutions  ^  for  men 
and  one  institution  for  women.  The  diversification  of  institutions  for 
men  provides  greater  economy  in  construction,  facilitates  treatment, 
and  permits  better  administration.  Diversification  permits  the  men  re- 
quiring maximum  security  to  be  confined  at  one  institution,  those 
requiring  medium  custody  to  be  kept  at  another,  and  those  who  need 
only  minimum  security  to  be  housed  at  a  third.  Careful  classification 
has  shown  that  less  than  20  percent  of  all  inmates  require  maximum 
custody  and  that  almost  40  percent  may  be  successfully  confined  under 
minimum  custody.  About  40-50  percent  require  medium  custody. 

Diversification  of  institution  also  permits  the  separation  of  the 
chronic  criminal  from  the  first  offender,  the  youth  from  the  older 
criminal,  the  gang  members  from  their  partners. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  the  various  institutions  which  are 
under  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

A.   California  State  Prison  at  Folsom 

The  California  State  Prison  at  Folsom'*  is  the  department's  maxi- 
mum security  institution.  It  was  opened  in  the  year  1880  to  relieve 
serious  overcrowding  at  San  Quentin.-^ 

3  See  Flg:ure  76,  page  84.  Map  of  California  showing-  location  of  institutions. 

*  Folsom :    A   1,700-acre   site   institution    situated    25    miles   east   of    Sacramento    on   a 

granite  bluff  overlooking  the  American  River. 
5  The  original  capacity  of  the  pri.son  was  one  cell  block  containing  168  cells.  The  1958 

permanent  capacity  was  2,250,  but  the  average  population  for  that  year  exceeded 

2,900  prisoners. 


FIGURE   51.      Interior  view 
of  five-story  cellblock 
at  Folsom  Prison  showing 
"inside-cells" — where 
the  cellblock  is  within 
another  structure  (thus  any 
escapee  from  a  cell  is  still 
in  the  cell  building). 
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Folsom  was  one  of  the  Nation's  first  maximum  security  prisons.  It 
was  designed  to  hold  in  secure  custody  those  inmates  serving  long  sen- 
tences, habitual  criminals,  and  incorrigibles.  It  continues  to  handle 
older  and  more  recidivistic  offenders  and  some  of  the  more  chronic  dis- 
ciplinary cases.  It  is  a  granite  walled  institution  with  an  armed  peri- 
meter and  inside  cells. 

Folsom  inmates  are  composed  of  men  with  the  following  general 
statistics :  A  median  age  of  38 ;  about  90  percent  have  had  prior  prison 
commitments;  9  percent  are  serving  life  sentences;  30  percent  have 
records  of  escape  from  other  jails. 

Although  many  of  the  inmates  at  Folsom  are  problem  cases  there  are 
many  that  are  both  treatable  and  trainable.  The  treatment  and  training 
programs  at  Folsom  include  academic  and  vocational  training ;  religious 
guidance;  recreation;  counseling;  psychiatric  services;  and  on-the-job 
work  training. 


FIGURE  52.      Folsom    Prison    metal    stamping    shop    where    California    license    plates    are    made. 


In  the  vocational  field,  formalized  training  is  given  in  general  shop 
electronics,  printing,  machine  shop  practices,  auto  body  and  fender 
repair,  and  painting.  Trade  advisory  committees  have  been  established 
in  the  majorit}^  of  the  vocational  trades  and  expert  guidance  and  co- 
ordination are  obtained  through  these  committees. 

B.   California  Sfate  Prison  at  San  Quentin 

The  California  State  prison  at  San  Quentin  -  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  California's  penal  institutions.  Authorized  under  a  prisoner-lease 
system  in  1851  San  Quentin  was  readied  for  occupancy  by  1854.  The 
State  assumed  responsibility  of  the  prison  in  1860. 

2  San  Quentin:  Located  on  440  acres  of  land  (44  acres  are  within  the  walls)  in  Marin 
County  adjacent  to  San  Francisco  Bay.   (See  Figures  53  and  54,  page  69.) 
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FIGURE  53.      San    Quentin    in    1854.    The    oldest    penal    institution    in    Cali- 
fornia (opened  in  1854). 


FIGURE  54.  San  Quentin  in  1958  showing  growth.  It  is  the  largest  institu- 
tion in  California  having  44  acres  within  the  walls  with  a  current  optimum 
capacity  of  2,700  inmates,  although  figures  for  1960  show  a  population  of 
4,898  inmates.  Such  undesirable  overcrowding  is  hoped  to  be  remedied 
by  a  modernization  of  the  prison.  (San  Francisco  Bay  is  shown  adjacent 
to  the  prison.) 


Originally  a  close-medium  facility,  San  Quentin  now  houses  inmates 
of  maximum  to  minimum  classification.  Current  optimum  capacity  of 
San  Quentin  is  2,700  inmates,  although  figures  for  December,  1960 
show  a  population  of  4,898  men. 
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FIGURE  57.      San  Quentin 


Night  view  of  California's  largest  prison. 


FIGURE   58.      "Death    Row"   section    of   San   Quentin    Prison   houses   31    prii- 

oners   condemned    to    die    in    the    gas   chamber.    This   is   the   only    prison    in 

California   where   executions  are  performed.   (During  the  years  of   1957-58- 

59-60    thirty    convicts    were    executed    in    San    Quentin.)    In    May    1961    the 

number  of  persons  awaiting  execution  reached  on  "over  capacity"  number 

of  36  prisoners. 

Legislation  to   abolish  the  death   penalty   in   California    (as  on   ineffective 

measure    to    prevent    crime)    has    been    a    bitterly    contested    issue    during 

several  recent  sessions  of  the  California  Legislature. 

dentialed  instructors.  Semianniml  f?raduation  exercises  find  an  average 
of  400  men  per  year  receiving  diplomas,  certificates  of  completion,  or 
journeymen  certificates.  (The  academic  program  includes  grades  1 
through  12;  the  vocational  program  includes  18  trades.) 

There  is  a  recreation  and  physical  education  program  at  San  Quentin 
in  v^^hich  intensive  intramural  activities  have  assisted  in  gainfully  oc- 
cupying a  large  number  of  the  unassigned  inmates. 
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A  library  composed  of  35,000  volumes  (fiction,  non-fiction,  and  ref- 
erence books)  is  maintained  for  the  inmates'  circulating  use. 

C.  California  State  Correctional  Training  Facility  at  Soledad 

The  Correctional  Training  Facility  at  Soledad  ^  is  a  medium  secu- 
rity institution.  It  emphasizes  academic  and  vocational  education  and 
work  experience  in  industrial  and  farming  operations. 

The  institution  ^  was  opened  in  1946  in  temporary  military-tj^pe  bar- 
racks. These  "barracks"  presently  house  610  inmates.  A  new  "Central 


FIGURE  59.     Soledad 
Prison,  located  near  the 
city  of  Salinas  in  Monterey 
County,  is  a  medium 
security  institution  for 
approximately  3,300 
inmates.  Emphasized  here 
and  academic  and 
vocational  education  and 
work  experience  in 
industrial  and  farming 
operations.  (Picture — 
courtesy  of  Walter 
Barkdull,  California 
Dept.  of  Corrections.) 


FIGURE  60.      Inside  view  of  medium  security  block  at  Soledad  Prison. 


2  Located   20  miles  souUi  of  the  city  of   Salinas,   the   936-acre  site  is  in   the   fertile 

Salinas  Valley  (Monte -cy  County).   (See  Figure  59.) 
8  The  institution  Is  surrounded  by  a  fence  with  armed  towers  at  strategic  locations. 
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FIGURE   61.      North  Facility 
of  Soledad  Prison 
(completed  in  1958)  houses 
600  Youth  Authority  wards 
and  600  young  adults 
(see  testimony, 
pages  27-29). 


FIGURE  62.      Actual  factory 

operations  are  carried 

out  by  inmates  of  Soledad 

Prison.  Trained  journeymen 

direct  the  activities  of 

all  shops.  Shown  here  is 

the  cabinet  shop. 


Facility"  houses  over  1,500  inmates.  The  recently  completed  ''North 
Facility"^  provides  room  for  1,200  inmates. 

Soledad  provides  extensive  vocational  training  encompassing  30  pro- 
grams ( specially  selected  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  skills  at  technologi- 
cal levels.)  Academic  instruction  is  provided  on  both  elementary  and 
high  school  levels.  For  the  advanced  inmates,  correspondence  courses 
are  available  through  accredited  universities. 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  group  work  and  recreation  at  Soledad. 
There  is  a  group  counseling  program  designed  to  help  the  inmates  gain 
some  insight  regarding  the  nature  of  their  difficulties.  Group  activities 
such  as  football,  basketball,  and  baseball  are  part  of  the  recreation 
program. 

The  library  at  Soledad  contains  18,000  volumes.  Musical  and  non- 
musical  records  and  book  discussions  groups  offer  other  channels  on 
interest  for  rehabilitation  of  inmates. 


iThe  North  Facility  (completed  in  1958)   houses  600  Youth  Authority  Wards  and  600 
young  adults.   (See  Figure  61.) 
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D.   California  Institution  for  Men 

The  State's  minimum  security  prison  (the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States)  was  opened  in  1941.  It  has  neither  walls  nor  gun  towers 
and  its  program  has  become  a  model  for  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  world. 


FIGURE  63.     California    Institution  for  Men   at  Chino  is  the   State's   minimum  security 

prison.    Only    carefully    screened    men    are    placed    in    this    facility    which    has    neither 

walls   nor  gun   towers.   This  state   institution   was   the   first   in   the   United   States   to    be 

classified  as  a  minimum  security  prison. 


The  California  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino  -  has  a  population  of 
1,535  with  an  additional  610  at  the  Tehachapi  Branch  ^  plus  564  men  in 
seven  camps.  Only  carefully  screened  men  are  placed  in  this  minimum 
security  facility.  Many  of  these  are  first  offenders  who  can  be  success- 
fully handled  in  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  freedom. 

The  educational  program  includes  vocational  classes  in  such  things  as 
auto  mechanics,  baking,  body  and  fender  work,  bricklaying,  cabinet 
shop,  office  machine  repair,  and  plastering.  Academic  classes  consist  of 
Grades  1  through  12,  commercial  drafting,  music  fundamentals,  instru- 
mental miLsic,  mathematics,  nurses  aid  training,  public  speaking,  and 
typing.  Approximately  100  men  receive  high  school  diplomas  each  year. 

2  California   Institution    for    Men:    Located    on    a    2,600-acre    site    in    San    Bernardino 

County  (3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Chino).  Also  located  on  this  site  is  the 
Reception-Guidance  Center  for  men  committed  from  southern  counties.  This  cen- 
ter has  a  450-man  capacity. 

3  Tehachapi  Branch,  located  on  a  1,680-acre  site  in  Kern  County. 
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FIGURE  64.  Vocational  training  is  stressed  at  the  California  Institution 
for  Men.  Here  inmates  learn  trades  such  as  auto  mechanics,  baking,  body 
and  fender  work,  bricklaying,  cabinet  making,  electronics,  plastering, 
sheet  metal  work,  tilesetting  and  welding.  Pictured  here  is  the  office 
machine  repair  shop. 


FIGURE   65.      Visiting  on 
week-ends  at  The  California 
Institution  for  Men  is 
conducted  out  of  doors, 
when  weather  permits,  where 
families  and  friends  can 
visit  over  a  picnic  lunch. 
This  liberal  privilege 
maintains  family  ties  and 
improves  the  prospects 
for  success  on  parole. 
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FIGURE  66.     The  cannery 
at  the  California  Institution 
for  Men  provides  on-the-job 
work  for  inmates  and 
canned  goods  for 
the  institution.  Training  in 
dairy  work  is  another 
important  aspect  of  the 
rehabilitative  program 
at  this  prison. 


E.  Deuel  Vocational  Institution 

The  Deuel  Vocational  Institution  ^  was  established  in  1946  as  an 
intermediate  security  institution  to  confine  and  train  youths  too  mature 
to  be  benefited  by  correctional  schools  for  juveniles  yet  too  immature 
in  crime  for  confinement  in  prison.  Thus  while  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Corrections,  it  is  strongly  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  wards  of  the  California  Department  of  Youth  Authority.  In  prac- 
tice this  has  resulted  in  a  population  of  about  800  wards  of  the  Youth 
Authority  (median  age  19-20)  and  400  inmates  committed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  (median  age  24). 

1  See  Figure  67. 


FIGURE  67.  Deuel  Vocational  Institution  located  in  San  Joaquin  County 
is  an  intermediate  security  institution  designed  to  confine  and  train  youths 
too  mature  to  be  benefited  by  correctional  schools  for  juveniles,  yet  too 
immature  in  crime  for  confinement  in  prison.  Its  population  consists  of  800 
wards  of  the  Youth  Authority  (median  age  19-20)  and  400  inmates  com- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Corrections  (median  age  24). 
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The  Institution  was  originally  opened  in  temporary  quarters  near 
Lancaster.  In  1953  it  was  moved  to  its  present  permanent  780-acre 
site  near  Tracy.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  fence  and  armed  towers. 
A  reception-guidance  center  for  Youth  Authority  wards  is  operated 
within  the  Institution.  This  institution  operates  an  integrated  program 
including  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
(many  inmates  at  Deuel  have  never  been  in  a  dentist's  office). 

An  important  and  unique  feature  at  Deuel  is  the  adjustment  center. 
This  unit  is  a  place  of  further  intensive  treatment  for  those  inmates 
who  cannot  make  their  way  in  the  general  population.  Three  types  of 
personalities  are  treated  here:  (1)  Chronic  disciplinary  cases;  (2) 
Overt  homosexuals;  and  (3)  Cases  for  protective  custody  who  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  defend  themselves. 


FIGURE  68.      The  educa- 
tional division  at  Deuel 
includes  both  academic 
and  vocational  training. 
Vocational  shops  give  the 
inmates  the  opportunity  to 
learn  various  skills  and  crafts. 


FIGURE  69.     Deuel 
played  a  large  protective 
role  in  the  floods  of 
1955-56,  and  again  in  the 
spring  of  1958,  the 
Institution  was  active  in 
disaster  control.  Inmate 
crev/s  and  officers, 
working  under  the 
direction  of  local  civil 
defense  authorities, 
were  employed  several 
times  in  patrolling, 
sandbagging  and 
repairing  levees  during 
the  crucial  floods  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River. 
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F.   California  Men's  Colony 

California  Men's  Colony^  confines  and  treats  the  aged  and  infirm 
offender,  the  prisoner  in  the  wheel  chair,  the  blind  and  the  senile.  This 
institution  was  opened  in  1954  in  the  former  hospital  area  of  Camp 
San  Luis  Obispo.  This  institution  presently  houses  1,371  men. 

The  median  age  of  the  men  confined  is  about  55.  (More  than  25  per- 
cent are  60  or  older.)  About  a  quarter  of  men  confined  here  are  sex 
offenders. 

The  primary  form  of  employment  in  the  Institution  is  on-the-job  work 
in  the  tobacco  processing  plant  (operated  under  Correctional  Indus- 
tries). Many  inmates  work  on  the  gardens  and  grounds  and  a  "colony 
beautiful"  program  supervised  by  a  landscape  instructor  has  resulted 
in  the  California  Men's  Colony  having  one  of  the  most  attractive  flower 
and  shrub  displays  of  any  institution  in  California. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  Colony  residents  go  to  school  either 
full  or  part  time.  Academic  subjects  are  taught  and  there  are  evening 
classes  for  those  who  work  during  the  day.  Vocational  training  is 
offered  through  an  arts  and  crafts  workshop,  and  electronics  depart- 
ment, and  a  landscaping  and  gardening  course. 

1  See  Figure  70. 


FIGURE  70.  The  California  Men's  Colony  at  San  Luis  Obispo  houses 
1,371  elderly  men  confined  to  prison.  Site  of  the  Colony  Is  the  former 
hospital  area  of  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo.  Structures  of  one-story  frame 
construction  are  connected  with  ramps  linking  practically  all  buildings 
(this  simplifies  movement  of  handicapped  inmates).  Many  inmates  work  on 
the  beautification  of  the  gardens  and  grounds. 
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FIGURE  71.      Tobacco    processing    plant    at    California    Men's    Colony.    Men    employed 

here    receive   wages   varying    from    $3   to    $12    per    month.   This    money   is   credited    to 

each  worker's  account  and  may  be  saved,  sent  home,  or  spent  at  the  canteen. 

G.   California  Medical  Facility 

The  California  Medical  Facility  is  the  psychiatric,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  center  of  the  department.  It  combines  the  custodial  and  legal 
features  of  a  prison,  together  with  the  staff  and  atmosphere  of  a  hos- 


FIGURE  72.  California  Medical  Facility  at  Vacaville,  Solano  County.  This 
state  institution  has  the  unique  function  of  combining  the  custodial  and 
legal  functions  of  a  prison  together  with  the  staff  and  atmosphere  of  a 
hospital.  The  2,000  inmates  consist  primarily  of  felons  who  are  mentally 
ill  or  who  have  severe  emotional  or  personality  disorders.  This  Institution 
also  receives  and  studies  all  parole  violators  returned  to  prison. 
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pital.  It  confines  and  treats  adult  male  felons  who  are  mentally  ill  or 
Avho  have  severe  emotional  or  personality  disorders.  (These  include 
psychotics,  psychopaths,  sex  offenders,  and  homosexuals.) 

The  institution  was  originally  established  in  temporary  quarters  in 
1950.  It  was  moved  to  its  permanent  location  near  Vacaville,  Solano 
County,  in  1955.  Total  capacity  of  the  institution  is  2,000  inmates, 
which  also  includes  prisoners  in  the  Keception-Guidance  Center. 

Approximate!}^  300  patients  are  insane  and  1,000  or  more  are  afflicted 
with  severe  personality  and  emotional  deviations.  These  are  difficult  to 
classify  but  characteristically  common  to  all  is  a  history  of  crimes 
involving  sex,  forgery,  homicide,  and  narcotics.  The  destructiveness, 
deviation,  assaultiveness,  and  other  fixed  behavior  trends  manifested 
by  many  of  the  patients,  are  symptoms  of  deep-seated  psychic  disorders. 
All  are  exposed  to  psychiatric  treatment,  mostly  in  the  form  of  group 
psychotherapy  (usually  involving  long-term  treatments). 

The  design  of  the  institution  includes  both  prison  and  hospital  archi- 
tectural features  and  the  administration  of  the  program  embraces  both 
prison  and  hospital  standards.  The  dual  nature  of  the  institution  in- 
creases the  problems  of  management  and  treatment.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients are  unwanted  by  either  mental  hospitals  or  correctional  institu- 
tions. Thus  this  medical  facility  represents  a  new  type  of  institution 
located  in  a  zone  between  the  mental  hospitals  and  the  prisons. 


FIGURE  73.     Testing   at  the   Reception-Guidance   Center  for  men 
committed  to  the   prison  from   the   northern   counties.   This  center 
is  port  of  the  Medical   Facility  located  at  Vacaville,   but  is  oper- 
ated in  a  separate  part  of  the  Institution. 
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H.   California  Institution  for  Women 

The  California  Institution  for  Women  is  the  only  institution  for 
female  prisoners  committed  to  the  State  Department  of  Corrections. 
The  Institution  was  opened  in  1933  near  Tehachapi.  (Prior  to  that  time, 
women  prisoners  were  housed  in  separate  quarters  at  San  Quentin.) 
The  present  cottage-type  institution  is  located  on  a  new  120-acre  site 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  near  Corona.^ 


FIGURE  74.      California  Institution  for  Women  located  on   120  acres  in  San   Bernardino  County 

near  Corona.  This  is  the  only  state  institution  for  adult  female  prisons  and   had   a   population 

of  829  inmates  at  the  end  of  1960. 


The  maximum  capacitj^  of  inmates  is  681,  with  the  actual  population 
numbered  at  829  at  the  present  time.  Since  this  institution  is  the  only 
one  in  the  department  for  women  prisoners,  it  must  care  for  all  classifi- 
cations, as  well  as  carry  responsibilities  of  the  reception-guidance  center, 
and  the  medical  facility. 

With  the  increase  in  population  has  come  a  disproportionate  increase 
in  narcotic  cases.  Forty-one  percent  of  the  women  now  in  the  institution 
were  addicted  to  narcotics  prior  to  admission.  Of  these,  fifty  percent 
are  under  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Twenty -seven  percent  in  the  popula- 
tion in  1958  were  committed  on  narcotic  charges.^ 

The  academic  and  vocational  training  has  recently  been  expanded.^ 
Introduction  of  courses  in  the  biological  sciences  has  been  made  possible 


2  Transfer  of  inmates  from  Tehachapi  to  Corona  toolc  place  in  1952. 

3  Narcotic  increase  of  many  inmates  has  greatly  increased  the  medical  problems  and 

treatment   needs  of   those   admitted.    The   majority   of   these   women   are   in  poor 
physical  condition  and  are  emotionally  unstable. 
*  About  72  percent  of  the  women  enroll  in  academic  and  vocational  classes  and  regular 
high  school  graduation  ceremonies  are  conducted. 
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through  the  addition  of  a  science  room  complete  with  a  laboratory. 
There  is  a  vocational  sewing  section.  A  vocational  course  in  nursing 
is  offered  to  a  carefully  selected  group.  The  program  for  culinary  per- 
sonnel includes  training  for  waitresses,  institutional  cooks  and  diet 
cooks.  For  many  women  the  commercial  training  continues  to  be  of 
special  interest.  The  ceramic  workshops  and  art  classes  are  creative  out- 
lets that  have  proven  to  have  great  therapeutic  value.  The  homemaking 
course  is  a  required  subject  for  all  women. 

Individuality  is  allowed  expression  at  the  California  Institution  for 
Women,  in  choice  of  clothing,  room  colors,  and  decoration. 


FIGURE  75.  Industry  sewing  at  the  California  Institution  for 
Women.  Education  and  vocational  training  have  prominent  parts 
in  the  rehabilitation  at  this  institution. 

All  women  have  an  eight-hour  day.  This  may  be  made  up  of 
a  maximum  of  four  hours  of  school  and  four  hours  of  job  assign- 
ment. 

(Note  expression  of  individuality  by  variation  of  inmates 
dress— no  two  dresses  are  alike,  a  prison  policy.) 
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Q   INSTITUTIONS 
1 -Stale  Priion  ol  Foliotn 
2-Medical  Facility.  Vacaville 
3-State  Prison  al  San  Quentii 
4— Deuel  Vocotional,  Tracy 
5-Slate  Prison  at  Soledod 
6-Mens  Colony,  Los  Podres 
7-lnstilulion  for  Men.  Chino 
8-lnsliluIion  (or  Women,  Co 
9-Tehachopi  Bronch,  CIM 
W   Heodqoorlers  Office.  So 


DIVISION   OF   ADULT   PAROLES 
DISTRICT  OFFICES 


FIGURE  7b.      California    State    Correctional     Facilities    (map    showing     location     of    Institutions 

and  Camps). 
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PART  2.     STATE  CONSERVATION  CAMPS 

Through  its  institutions,  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  oper- 
ates several  minimum  security  conservation  ^  camps,  ranches,  and  farms. 
As  of  January,  1961  there  were  23  year-around  forestry  camps  operated 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  three  highway  camps 
operated  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Highways.  During  the 
summer  fire  season  there  are  three  seasonal  forestry  camps  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

This  program  represents  an  outstanding  example  of  cooperation 
between  governmental  agencies.  The  State's  Divisions  of  Forestry  and 
Highways  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Corrections  throughout  the  history  of  the  prison 
camps,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  agencies  involved  and  to  the  people 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  Other  state  units,  Fish  and  Game,  and  Beaches 
and  Parks,  gradually  are  becoming  involved  in  the  use  of  inmate  labor 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  their  activities. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  State  Division  of  Forestry 
are  jointly  concerned  with  the  operation  of  23  camps  located  through- 
out the  State  with  approximately  1,740  inmates  assigned.  Three  camps, 
with  229  inmates  engaged  in  road  construction,  are  operated  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  Division  of  Highways.  During  the  1960  sum- 
mer season,  three  additional  camps,  strategically  located  for  the  most 
advantageous  use  in  suppression  of  fires,  were  set  up  by  arrangement 
with  the  Federal  Forest  Service.  In  this  setting  93  men  were  engaged 
in  the  protection  of  national  forest  and  range  lands  from  devastation  by 
fires.  An  additional  500  men  remained  on  standby  as  Emergency  Fire 
Fighters — (in  event  of  real  need).  They  are  sent  out — by  bus,  truck  or 
airplane- — to  the  scenes  of  fires  wherever  they  occur  within  California. 

The  currently  operated  camps  and  emergency  crews  have  an  inmate 
complement  totaling  over  2,500  men. 

Expansion  of  the  Corrections-State  Forestry  Camp  Program  is  being 
accelerated.  By  June  30,  1966,  a  total  of  42  camps  will  be  in  operation 
in  California. 

The  first  highway  camp  was  started  in  1915  in  the  Mendocino  County 
Redwood  Empire  region  to  begin  work  on  Route  1  (now  designated  as 
U.  S.  Highway  101).  From  this  start,  many  miles  of  fine  roads  have 
been  constructed  throughout  the  State. 

Highway  and  Forestry  camp  inmates  are  on  a  wage-earning  basis. 
Base  pay  is  $15.00  per  month,  plus  30  cents  per  hour  over  eight  hours 
when  fighting  forest  fires.  Twenty  percent  of  inmates'  earnings  are  re- 
tained in  a  trust  account  for  their  eventual  release.  For  those  inmates 
whose  families  are  on  public  relief,  two-thirds  of  the  money  earned  is 
applied  to  dependent  support,  thus  reducing  the  burden  upon  local  wel- 

lOn  January  16,  1959,  the  name  "honor"  camp  was  changed  to  "conservation"  camp 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  function  of  the  camps  is  to  deal  with 
the  conservation  of  both  natural  and  human  resources. 
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FIGURE  71. 


Slack     Canyon     Camp,     Monterey     County.     (Picture— courtesy    of    Department    of 
Corrections,  Division  of  Forestry.) 


fare  agencies.  The  balance  of  the  money  earned  (or  up  to  $9  or  $18  of  it 
depending  on  whether  his  famih'  is  receiving  State  aid)  ma^"  be  used 
by  the  inmates  to  purchase  necessary  toilet  articles  and  tobacco  through 
camp  canteens. 

At  the  present  time,  in  order  to  permit  proper  administration  of  the 
program,  the  State  has  been  divided  into  four  areas,  each  being  as- 
signed to  a  specific  institution.  These  areas  are :  northeastern,  Califor- 
nia State  Prison  at  Folsom;  northAvestern,  California  State  Prison 
at  San  Quentin ;  central,  California  State  Prison  at  Soledad ;  and 
southern,  California  Institution  for  Men,  Chino.  Each  institution  has 
a  camp  captain,  who  is  administratively  responsible  for  all  camps  in 
his  area. 

The  projects  and  purposes  of  the  three  distinct  types  of  camps  in 
California  are : 

A.  Foresiry  Camps 

These  camps,  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Forestry,  are  strategically  located 
throughout  the  State  in  areas  having  the  largest  fire  potential. 

The  primary  function  of  the  camps  is  to  supply  trained  inmate 
firefighters  wlio  are  immediately  available  for  fire  duty.  In  conjunction 
with  their  fire  suppression  activities,  the  inmates  of  these  camps  con- 
tribute to  other  types  of  forestry  projects,  such  as  fire  hazard  reduc- 
tion in  critical  areas,  truck  trail  and  fire  break  construction,  forestry 
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FIGURE  78.      Forest  Fire 
Fighting.  (Pictures — courtesy 
of  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  Division 
of  Forestry.) 


FIGURE  79.      Reforestation 

Camp  Work  Project 

(April,  1961). 


FIGURE   80.      A  Road  Hazard 
Reduction— using  a  chipper 
to  reduce  foliage  removed 
from  the  road  sides  and  the 
resultant  chips  used  as 
ground  cover. 
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telephone  line  maintenance  and  construction,  operation  of  nurseries 
for  the  propagration  of  new  trees,  maintenance  and  building  of  primitive 
camping  facilities  in  state  parks,  erosion  control,  reforestation  of  de- 
nuded areas,  and  any  other  work  which  will  contribute  to  the  rehabili- 
tation and  conservation  of  the  State's  natural  resources. 

In  addition  to  their  work  in  the  forests  of  the  State,  the  inmates  of 
these  camps  have  joined  in  numerous  other  activities  for  the  public 
good.  They  have  contributed  to  local  blood  banks,  voluntarily  worked 
long  hours  rescuing  and  transporting  injured  persons  from  remote 
wilderness  areas,  and  donated  part  of  their  meager  earnings  to  local 
charities.  ]\Iany  letters  of  commendation  have  been  received  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  local  communities  and  individuals. 

B.   Seasonal  Forestry  Camps 

These  camps  are  operated  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  In  the  1960  season,  three  were  in  operation  in  the 
National  Forests  of  California.  The  primary  purpose  of  these  camps 
is  to  have  immediately  available  trained  fire  fighters  for  fire  suppres- 
sion. During  these  periods  when  the  inmates  are  not  engaged  in  fire 
suppression,  they  are  assigned  to  other  work  in  the  forests,  such  as 
tree  pruning,  insect  control,  and  many  projects  incidental  to  good 
forestry  practice. 


FIGURE   81.      Mobile  Camps    State  Division  of  Forestry).  These   new  40-man 

Mobile    Camp    Trailers    are     located     in    the    forests    throughout    California 

(April  1961). 
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C.  Highway  Camps 

These  camps  are  operated  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Works,  Division  of  Highways,  and  consist  of  three  permanent 
camps  in  remote  areas  of  the  State.  If  it  were  not  for  these  camps  very 
little,  if  any,  state  highway  construction  would  be  done  in  these  areas 
because  of  insufficient  population  to  warrant  allocation  of  gasoline  tax 
funds. 

The  type  of  work  performed  by  inmates  in  these  camps  has  changed 
very  little  over  the  last  45  years.  For  the  most  part,  the  inmates  are 
assigned  to  general  labor  projects.  They  are  swampers,  jackhammer 
operators,  and  flagmen.  They  dig  ditches  and  clear  brush  from  the 
rights-of-way. 

The  inmates  in  these  camps,  like  those  in  forestry  camps,  also  con- 
tribute to  the  public  good  by  their  donations  to  local  blood  banks  and 
charities.  They  also  have  assisted  in  many  rescue  missions,  and  on 
saving  the  lives  of  victims  of  serious  automobile  accidents. 

Following  is  a  chart  showing  the  Permanent  Camps  (State  Division 
of  Forestry),  Mobile  Camps  (State  Division  of  Forestry),  Permanent 
Camps  (State  Division  of  Highways),  and  Seasonal  Camps  (United 
States  Forest  Service). 
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CONSERVATION    CAMPS    IN    CALIFORNIA 

March  ^,  1961 

PERMANENT  CAMPS   (State  Divisieii  of  Fereslrx) 


Camp  No. 

Camp  Name 

Nearest  Town 

OemO^ 

Inst. 

Date 
Satablsfasd 

Quota 

Total 

1 -- 

2 

4     

Minnewawa  .  . 

Rainbow 

Oak  Glen 

Slack  Canyon. 

Miramonte 

Parlin  Fork,.. 

Iron  Mine 

MagaJia- 

Morena 

Mtn.  Home--- 
Hiph  Rock--- 

Vallecito 

Crj-stal  Creek. 
Puerta  La  Cr. 

Pilot  Rock 

Beaver  Creek - 
Folsom  Lake-. 
Chamberl.  Cr. 
Plum   Creek.. 

Murietta 

Alder..- 

Don  Lugo 

Junul 

Temerula 

Yucaipa 

San  Miguel 

Miramonte 

Fort  Bragg 

-Auburn 

Magalia 

Campo 

Springville 

Weott 

-\ngels  Camp- 
Whiskej-town. 
Wamer  Sprgs. 

Crestline 

.Arnold 

Represa 

Fort  Bragg 

Paj-nes  Creek- 

Coalinga 

Elainath 

Chino 

San  Bieeo 

San  DioBO 

SasBns 

Montarey 

Fresno 

Metndooim 

Placer 

Butte 

San  Diego 

Tulare 

Humboldt 

CalaversB 

Shasta 

San  QresD 

San  Bern. 

Tualumne 

Sacto 

Mendocino 

Tehama 

Fresno 

Del  NoTT* 

San  Bern 

CIM 

rnj 

SOL 

SQ 

WO!L 

can 

SOL 

SQ 

POL 

aj 

rSTM 

riM 

POL 
WM- 
dQ 
WGL 

SOL 

SQ 
CIM 

5/  1/47 
10/  1/J» 

»Aa/« 

30/  S/J» 
915  4» 

817/49 
31,    3,  49 
3010  49 
30/  X/hi 

3/  3/63 

4/  1/J» 
4/  1/St 

12/23/39 
4/'26,/55 

12,lfi'39 
«,'  8159 
5  15/60 

32'  3  ^ 
S'20/63 
3  •lf>'63 

60 

W 
40 

5- --- 

SB 

6 

89 

7 

W 

8 

9B 

9 -- 

9* 

10 

W 

11 

ffi 

12. 

9M 

13 

W 

14 

SB 

15 

Si 

16S* 

am) 

16W* 

«» 

17 

SR 

18 - 

w 

19 

SB 

20     .. 

SB 

2K. 

80 

21 Total  Number  of  Permanent  CDF  Camps 


Total  lnmat«>_. 


3.620 


MOBILE   CAMPS    (State  Division  of  Forestry) 


71 

72       . 

Mobile 

Mobfle 

Mobfle 

Lower  Lake.— 

Ft.  Jones 

Porterville 

Lake 

Siskiyou 

Tulare 

9Q 

POL 
SOL 

9/  3/60 
8  18/flD 
7  15/60 

40 

73- -- 

« 

3 Total  Number  of  CDF  Mobfle  Camps 


Total  lnmat<«- 


13B 


PERMANENT   CAMPS    (State  Division  of  Highways) 


37 

41 

42 


Cedar  Sprgs... 
Clear  Creek  -  - 
Preston  Ranch 


La  Canada 

Happy  Camp- 
Blue  Lake 


Los  -A.ngeles.  . 

Siskiyou 

Humboldt 


CIM 

SQ 

SQ 


4  15  46 
33  '30  "55 
2  "20^ 


3 Total  Number  of  Permanent  CDH  Camps 


Total  Inmates. 


SEASONAL  CAMPS   (United  States  Forest  Service) 


51- 

] 
Harvey  Valley  \  SusanvUle. . .  . 

Cap's  Crossing!  Placerville 

Ice  Springs Elk  Creek 

Lassen  - 

El  Dorado 

Glenn 

FOL 
FOL 

SI 

52—. 

53 

S3 

1 

3 Total  Number  of  rSFS  Camps 


Total  Inmates. . 


9S 

;.n2<; 


Total — All  Camps-  -  - 


•  Summer  and  winter  location. 

(1)   Chart — courtesj-  of  Pred  .1.  Single.  Jr..  neput.\  Director — Iiepartmenl  of 
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CHAPTER  III 

PROBLEMS  OF  PAROLE  AND  PROBATION 

SECTION   A.      PAROLE   AND   PROBATION   DEFINED 

The  two  functions  of  Parole  and  Probation,  although  closely  allied, 
are  completely  separate  and  different  and  should  not  be  used  inter- 
changeably, as  is  often  incorrectly  done. 

Webster's  New  International  Unabridged  Dictionary  defines  these 
words  in  the  following  way : 

Parole:  A  couditional  and  revocable  release,  upon  his  own  recognizance  or 
subject  to  supervision  provided  by  statute,  of  a  prisoner  with  indeterminate  or 
unexpired  sentence ;  also  the  state  or  period  of  such  freedom ;  as,  to  be  given 
a  "parole." 

Probation:  The  method  of  treating  a  delinquent,  convicted  of  an  offense, 
whereby  he  is  not  imprisoned  but  is  released  on  a  suspended  sentence  under 
supervision  and  upon  specified  conditions ;  also,  the  status  of  a  convicted  per- 
son so  released,  as,  the  term  of  probation  ;  placed  on  probation.  Usually  he  must 
report  at  stated  intervals  to  an  officer  of  a  municipal  court. 

Further  definition  is  needed  to  fully  understand  the  complete  mean- 
ing of  these  words  from  the  standpoint  of  both  state  and  county  levels. 
The  following  explanations  are  designed  to  emphasize  the  main  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  functions  of  Parole  and  Probation : 
PAROLE 

(1)  On  a  state  level  parole  is  confined  to  persons  released  from  prison. 

(2)  On  the  county  level,  persons  must  have  been  in  confinement  either  in  a 
jail  or  work  farm. 

(3)  A  person  can  apply  for  parole  to  the  parole  granting  authority  (The  Adult 
Authority  with  respect  to  adult  male  state  prison  inmates  and  the  County 
Parole  Committees  with  respect  to  county  jail  or  work  farm  inmates) 
only  after  having  served  part  of  his  sentence  in  a  prison  or  in  a  jail. 

PROBATION 

(1)  Probation  is  strictly  a  function  of  county  government. 

(2)  Probation,  its  administration  and  supervision,  is  decided  upon  by  the 
Judge  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

SECTION    B.      PAROLE 

In  the  book.  Parole  in  Principle  and  Practice  ^  the  following  excerpt 
is  found  concerning  the  functions  of  parole : 

Parole  is  a  method  of  selectivity  releasing  an  offender  from  an  institution 
prior  to  the  completion  of  his  maximum  sentence,  subject  to  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  paroling  authority,  a  method  whereby  society  can  be  protected  and 
the  offender  can  be  provided  with  continuing  treatment  and  supervision  in  the 
community.  Parole  as  a  public  service  also  renders  individual  assistance  to  the 
parolee.  The  quality  of  service  which  benefits  both  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity requires  professional  competence  and  humane  realistic  administration, 
for  both  human  lives  and  the  safety  of  the  community  are  at  stake. 


^Parole  in  Principle  and  Practice — published  by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association  in  1957. 
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Parole  is  granted  not  as  a  rijcht  but  as  an  opportunity.  During  the  period  of 
supervision  tlie  training  and  treatment  begun  in  the  institution  should  continue 
in  the  more  normal  setting  of  the  outside  community.  Parole  carries  with  it 
obligations  and  responsibilities  for  the  paroling  authority  and  for  the  parolee. 
.  .  .  Parole  can  be  revoked  if  the  parolee  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  of  his 
release  by  commission  of  a  crime  or  other  misconduct.  It  is  then  in  the  interest 
of  society  as  well  as  that  of  the  offender  himself  to  return  him  to  the  controlled 
environment  of  the  institution. 

The  dual  purpose  of  parole  is  the  protection  of  society  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  on  the  other.  These  goals  are  inseparable.  A 
rehabilitated  offender  insures  protection  to  the  community,  the  safety  of  the 
community  requires  successful  readjustment  of  the  offenders. 

In  California,  state  parole  work  for  adult  felons  is  conducted  by  two 
State  agencies— namely  the  Adult  Authority  -  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  California  Institution  for  Women. 

B}'  legislative  action  during  1957  the  Division  of  Adult  Paroles  was 
placed  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Cor- 
rections. The  Director  of  Corrections  and  the  Adult  Authority  meet 
periodically  to  discuss  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  overall 
inmate  classification  and  treatment  program  in  the  institutions. 

The  Adult  Authority  meets  at  each  of  the  state  prisons  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  for  a  complete  stucty  of  the  ca.ses  of  all  prisoners 
whose  terms  of  imprisonment  are  to  be  determined  by  it  or  whose 
applications  for  parole  come  before  it.  Thus  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Adult  Authority  is  the  administration  of  the  Indeterminate  Sen- 
tence Law  and  the  parole  statutes  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  statutory  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Adult  Authority  in- 
clude the  following : 

( 1 )  Fixing  and  refixing  terms  of  imprisonment. 

(2)  Granting  and  revoking  paroles. 

(3)  Restoring  civil  rights  to  inmates  and  parolees. 

(4)  Serving  as  an  advisory  pardon  board  to  the  Governor. 

(5)  Serving  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Corrections. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Institution  for  Women,^  con- 
sisting of  five  members  (of  whom  three  must  be  women),  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  four-year  terms,  is  responsible  under  the  Indetermi- 
nate Sentence  Law  for  fixing  the  terms  of  adult  female  felons  and  for 
granting  or  revoking  parole  to  them.  The  board  is  also  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  women's  parole  division  which  supervises  all 
adult  female  felons  released  on  parole  from  the  California  Institution 
for  Women  and  those  women  released  from  co-operating  states  to  pro- 
grams in  California. 

In  California  the  function  of  parole  on  the  county  level  of  govern- 
ment is  referred  to  as  the  County  Board  of  Parole  Commissioners. 
Until  1957  the  County  Board  of  Parole  Commissioners  consisted  of  the 
sheriff,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  Chief  of  police  of  each  county 
seat.  This  membership  was  changed  by  the  action  of  the  1957  State 


2  The  Adult  Authority  became  an  agency  of  State  Government  by  law  on  May  1,  1944. 

The  Authority  consists  of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  (with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate)  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Present  membership  consists  of  the  following-  men :  Adult  Authority  Members ; 
Fred  Finsley,  Cletus  J.  Fitzharris,  Clinton  T.  Duffy,  Ervis  W.  Lester,  John  G. 
Ball,  Brigadier  General  Oscar  J.  Johnsen,  John  "W.  Brewer. 

3  Present  membership  includes  the  following :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Lewis,  James  English, 

Mrs.  Anne  Humphreys,  Dr.  Harry  Martin,  Mrs.  Doris  Kingsley. 
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Legislature,  who  amended  Section  3075  of  the  Penal  Code  to  include 
each  county's  chief  probation  officer  and  the  county  sheriff  as  a  member 
of  the  Board,  but  excluding  the  chief  of  police  and  the  district  attor- 
ney. This  amendment  also  added  a  private  citizen,  to  be  selected  by 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  as  a  member.  This  legisla- 
tive action  was  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  Special  Study 
Commission  on  Correctional  Facilities  and  Services  who  recommended 
the  removal  from  county  parole  boards  of  those  members  "directly 
involved  in  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  but  not  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  prospective  parolee." 

Many  of  the  various  County  Boards  of  Parole  have  weekly  meetings, 
at  which  time  they  consider  applications  for  parole  from  county  jail 
of  prisoners  who  have  served  at  least  half  of  their  jail  sentences  and 
whose  confinement  is  for  a  reason  other  than  as  a  condition  of  proba- 
tion. County  parole  may  be  granted  for  a  maximum  of  two  years,  and 
the  parolee  will  be  supervised  by  one  of  the  county  parole  officers. 

State  parole  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  scientific  methods 
of  release  from  prison  as  well  as  affording  society  its  greatest  protec- 
tion from  the  offender.  Nearly  eighty-five  percent  of  all  persons  leav- 
ing prison  are  placed  under  parole  supervision,  which  serves  both  as  a 
restraint  and  as  a  support  in  the  period  of  readjustment  to  commu- 
nity living.  Prisoners  may  be  released  from  prison  either  by  parole  or 
discharge,  the  latter  meaning  that  the  inmate  is  released  at  the  end 
of  his  term  and  there  is  no  further  control  over  him.  During  1959,  for 
instance,  6,110  inmates  were  released  from  California  state  prisons 
under  parole,  while  1,324  were  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  8,511  men  and  689  women 
on  parole. 

Parole  frequently  is  not  given  sufficient  credit  as  a  crime  deterrent. 
But  it  must  be  so  recognized.  Parolees  returned  to  prison  as  "technical 
violators"  are  individuals  who  have  not  made  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment; they  have  not  been  returned  to  prison  for  the  commission  of 
new  felonies.  The  importance  to  crime  prevention  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  committed  further  offenses.  The  parole  system  also  serves 
as  a  crime  deterrent  by  providing  guidance  to  parolees  in  the  solution 
of  personal  problems  related  to  readjustment  to  the  community,  until 
they  are  ultimately  discharged  from  parole  if  the  readjustment  is  suc- 
cessful. 

It  must  be  noted  that  those  paroled  from  state  prisons  are  presumably 
the  most  case-hardened  types  of  inmates.  All  have  been  convicted  of 
felonies,  and  a  high  proportion  are  repeaters.  Among  the  male  felons 
in  our  state  prisons  on  December  31,  1959,  only  12%  were  serving  their 
first  period  of  incarceration.  Half  had  served  prior  prison  terms,  and 
39%  had  prior  jail  or  juvenile  commitments.  (Among  women  felons, 
about  one-third  had  had  no  prior  commitments;  less  than  23%  had 
served  prison  terms  before,  and  46%  had  prior  jail  or  juvenile  com- 
mitments.) Of  the  men  on  parole  at  the  end  of  1959,  over  one-half 
had  been  committed  for  either  burglary,  robbery  or  checkwriting. 

Statistical  data  show  the  groups  most  likely  to  repeat  include  those 
with  previous  confinements  and  those  convicted  of  checkwritmg  and 
burglary.  Therefore,  the  parolee  population  includes  a  large  core  of 
men  whose  past  negative  experience  has  produced  nothing  but  nega- 
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tive  expectations.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  majority  of  men  leaving 
prison  wish  fervently  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

The  task  that  confronts  the  parole  agent  is  to  supervise  a  man  with 
past  habit  attitudes  of  antisocial  nature,  who,  in  most  cases,  wishes  to 
remain  trouble-free,  but  lacks  confidence  that  he  can  stay  out  of  diffi- 
culty. The  parole  agent  must  provide  this  supervision  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  society  is  afforded  protection,  at  the  same  time  promoting 
within  the  parolee  those  positive  aspects  that  may  eventually  lead  to 
a  greater  self-understanding  and  ability  to  remain  out  of  trouble. 

From  the  day  the  parolee  is  released  from  prison,  the  parole  agent 
involves  himself  in  the  parolee's  situation  to  provide  support,  to  insure 
that  the  interests  of  society  and  the  parolee  are  being  protected.  As 
needed,  the  parole  agent  helps  the  parolee  with  material  assistance, 
vocational  guidance,  job  placement,  and  adjustment  within  the  com- 
munity. (The  parole  agent  also  tries  to  help  the  community  under- 
stand the  parolee.)  He  will  also  counsel  the  parolee  in  regard  to  what- 
ever social,  marital  or  personal  problems  the  parolee  may  have. 

The  parole  agent  takes .  the  initiative  in  providing  this  help  and 
keeping  abreast  of  his  parolee's  situation  by  performing  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  outside  his  office.  He  will  meet  with  the  parolee  at 
home  or  on  the  job  to  M^ork  out  a  suitable  program.  The  parole  agent 
also  confers  with  relatives,  employers,  and  others  to  provide  optimum 
parole  supervision.  The  parolee  remains  free  to  accept  or  reject  the 
helpful  aspects  of  parole  supervision. 

Parolees  have  varying  degrees  of  ability  and  motiA^ation  to  conform 
to  societj^'s  dictates.  The  mantle  of  social  adjustment  cannot  be  forced 
on  anyone  who  is  not  ready  or  willing  to  wear  it.  In  the  event  of  its 
rejection,  society's  interests  receive  priority;  the  parolee  is  removed 
from  the  community  by  return  to  prison  when  he  represents  a  danger 
to  society. 

Knowing  alwaj^s  what  service  or  activity  is  needed  in  each  case  is 
impossible.  Different  experiences  have  different  meanings  for  different 
persons.  That  which  for  one  parolee  represents  danger  may  for  another 
represent  hope.  The  parole  agent  is  constantly  faced  with  the  demand- 
ing task  of  evaluating  for  each  of  his  75  or  more  parolees  what  his 
overall  situation  means  to  him  and  how  he  is  likely  to  respond  thereto. 

SECTION   C.      PROBATION 

In  dealing  with  adult  criminals  the  probation  department  does  not 
enter  a  case  until  after  conviction.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  an 
adult  defendant  may  be  referred  to  the  probation  department  after 
conviction:  (1)  request  by  the  district  attorney  (this  method,  though 
authorized  by  statute,  is  not  used  in  practice)  ;  (2)  request  bj^  the  de- 
fendant; (3)  referral  by  the  court. 

The  Penal  Code  ^  provides  that  in  every  felony  case  in  which  the  de- 
fendant is  eligible  for  probation,  whether  or  not  application  for  pro- 
bation has  been  made,  the  court  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  probation 
officer  for  investigation  and  report.  In  cases  not  amounting  to  a  fel- 
ony, if  the  defendant  wishes  probation  he  may  apply  for  it  or  the  court 

^California  Penal  Code  (1955),  Section  1203. 
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on  its  own  volition  may  grant  probation  summarily  or  after  a  report 
and  probation  hearing. 

Within  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  case  has  been  referred  to  the 
probation  department,  a  report  based  on  an  investigation  of  the  de- 
fendant by  a  probation  officer  is  submitted  to  the  court. 

If  probation  is  denied  to  the  defendant,  the  copy  of  the  report  is 
sent  to  the  institution  of  incarceration;  if  the  defendant  is  later 
paroled,  the  report  is  turned  over  to  his  parole  officer. 

If  probation  is  granted,  the  report  becomes  available  to  the  super- 
vision staff  for  use  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  particular  individ- 
ual's problems. 

Probationers  may  be  classified  into  the  following  three  groups :  ^ 

(1)  Minimum  supervision  cases  which  usually  involve  law-abiding  members  of  the 
community  who  are  criminals  by  accident  (e.g.  one  arrested  for  driving 
while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants).  Such  cases  are  usually  ordered  to 
report  to  their  probation  ofiicer  each  month  by  mail  and  are  occasionally 
visited  in  their  homes. 

(2)  Medium  supervision,  consisting  of  probationei-s  who  have  been  on  proba- 
tion from  six  months  to  a  year  and  who  are  beginning  to  adjust.  They  are 
generally  required  to  report  in  person  once  every  three  months  and  report 
by  mail  during  the  intervening  months. 

(3)  Maximum  supervision,  which  includes  those  cases  in  which  probationers 
appear  to  be  in  need  of  the  greatest  amount  of  support  and  service  from  the 
probation  officer.  As  a  rule,  persons  under  maximum  supervision  are  ordered 
to  report  in  person  at  least  once  a  mouth  to  their  probation  officer  for  super- 
visory contacts  and  help.  The  probation  officer  checks  police  records  regu- 
larly to  identify  any  violations  on  the  part  of  the  probationer. 

If  the  defendant  completes  his  period  of  probation  successful^,  he 
may  appeal  under  Penal  Code  1203.4  for  withdrawal  of  his  plea  of 
guilty  or  for  the  setting  aside  of  the  verdict  of  conviction.  If  this  ap- 
plication is  granted,  the  defendant  is  released  from  all  penalties  and 
disabilities  resulting  from  the  conviction  and  court  dismisses  the  ac- 
cusations or  information  against  such  defendant.  However,  if  he  is 
subsequently  prosecuted  for  any  other  offense  such  prior  conviction 
may  be  pleaded  and  proved  with  the  same  effect  as  if  the  record  had 
not  been  cleared. 

SECTION   C 

PART  1.     LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  COUNTY  PROBATION  CASES 

There  were  24,702  active  adult  superior  court  eases  on  probation  in 
California  at  the  end  of  1959.  Of  this  total,  50%  had  been  placed  on 
probation  by  Los  Angeles  County  superior  courts.  The  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  accounted  for  19^  percent.  Southern  California  other  than 
Los  Angeles  County  for  174  percent,  and  the  remainder  of  the  state 
for  the  13%  balance. 

During  1959  there  were  21,259  new  adult  probation  referrals  dis- 
posed of  in  the  superior  courts  of  California.  Of  these,  10,294,  or  48.4%, 
were  granted  probation  and  10,965,  or  51.6%,  were  denied  it.  Of  those 
granted  probation  1,523  received  straight  probation,  2,292  received 
jail  as  a  condition  of  probation,  2,283  received  jail  plus  fine  or  resti- 
tution, and  4,196  received  probation  with  fine  or  restitution  only.  Of 
those  denied  probation,  5,427  were  sentenced  to  prison,  4,010  went  to 
jail,  1,406  were  committed  to  the  Youth  Authority,  and  122  were  fined. 

1  Holbrook,  James,  A  Survey  of  Metropolitan  Trial  Courts. 
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The  counties  show  great  variation  in  the  granting  or  denying  of 
probation,  and  in  the  conditions  imposed  with  it.  Certain  counties 
simply  prefer  one  method  over  the  other,  and  standards  for  imposing 
different  types  of  judgments  are  far  from  uniform.  This  has  the  effect 
of  making  justice  a  rather  unique  thing  dependent  upon  the  county  or 
jurisdiction  rather  than  upon  a  set  of  uniform  principles. 

In  1959,  among  the  counties  which  have  over  100,000  population, 
Marin  granted  probation  to  71%  of  the  defendants  referred,  Solano 
granted  it  to  63%,  Alameda  to  59%,  Contra  Costa  to  58%,  and  San 
Diego  to  56%.  By  contrast,  six  counties  in  the  same  group  granted  it 
to  less  than  40%  of  defendants  referred :  Sacramento,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Sonoma,  Ventura,  Kern  and  San  Joaquin,  the  latter  granting  it 
to  only  22%. 

There  are  two  distinct  schools  of  thought  among  California  proba- 
tion officers  relating  to  jail  as  a  condition  of  probation.  The  first  group 
feel  that  by  its  very  definition  probation  implies  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  the  probationer  from  custody  in  order  that  he  may  return  to 
the  community  and  to  gainful  employment.  The  second  group  con- 
tends that  jail  is  a  valid  tool  for  rehabilitation,  and  that  it  should  be 
used  whenever  indicated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  probation  program. 
Between  these  two  basic  philosophies  is  the  practical  consideration  that 
in  many  cases  the  public  demands  a  measure  of  punishment  for  the 
offender,  and  jail  as  a  condition  may  very  well  be  used  as  the  alterna- 
tive to  a  state  prison  sentence.  In  1959,  counties  which  were  particu- 
larly high  in  their  percentage  of  probation  with  jail  as  a  condition 
were  Fresno  with  89%,  Tulare  (74%),  Madera  (72%),  Merced  (71%) 
and  Alameda  (70%).  Counties  giving  a  low  percentage  of  conditional 
sentences  were  Santa  Barbara  (12%),  San  Bernardino  (18%),  Shasta 
(24%),  San  Joaquin  (26%)  and  Monterey  (28%). 

The  majority  of  jail  sentences  as  a  condition  of  probation  are  for 
terms  of  six  months  or  less.  Of  such  sentences  meted  out  in  1959,  43% 
were  for  terms  of  three  months  or  less,  35%  were  for  terms  of  four  to 
six  months,  and  22%  were  for  seven  mouths  or  more.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  wide  variation  among  counties  as  to  the  length  of 
such  conditional  sentences. 

PART  2.     PROBLEMS  OF  LARGE  CASE  LOADS 
AND  LACK  OF  STAFF 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  probation  departments 
throughout  California  is  the  extremely  large  number  of  cases  assigned 
to  the  existing  staffs. 

This  problem  was  emphasized  at  the  San  Francisco  Hearing  of 
the  Committee  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Kavanaugh,  Chief  Audit 
Probation  Officer  for  San  Francisco,  concerning  the  Adult  Probation 
System : 

In  San  Francisco  we  have  24  probation  officers  including  myself.  We  service 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Municipal  and  the  Superior  Court.  Each  officer  acts 
not  only  as  an  investigating  officer  but  also  as  a  supervising  officer.  ...  I 
have  been  Chief  Probation  Officer  since  1949  and  when  I  took  over  the  office, 
the  staff  consisted  of  11  officers  with  a  case-load  of  2,500;  today,  we  have  23 
probation  officers  with  a  case-load  of  4,688,  which  indicates  that  there  are  200 
cases  per  probation  officer,  plus  approximately  fifteen  pre-sentence  investigations 
per  month  on  the  Superior  Court  level. 
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When  asked  by  Chairman  Fan-  what  kind  of  job  is  done  with  a  case- 
load of  215,  Mr.  Kavanaugh  replied : 

We  file  written  reports.  This  past  year  we  made  7,857  pre-sentence  investiga- 
tions for  the  judges  of  the  Municipal  and  the  Superior  Court  as  compared  with 
6,463  the  previous  year. 

As  you  know,  the  law  was  changed  in  1949,  which  makes  it  mandatory  for 
the  Probation  Officer  to  make  an  investigation  on  every  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  San  Francisco  County  we  run  on  an 
average  of  approximately  a  hundred  felony  investigations  a  month.  We  cur- 
rently have  about  1,095  probation  of  the  Superior  Court  and  about  3,.")00  in 
the  Municipal  Court,  and  approximately  35  percent  of  the  people  that  make 
application  for  probation  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Only  .35 
percent  get  probation  out  of  the  total  number  of  applicants.  We  currently 
process  approximately  579  commitments  and  out  of  that  number,  .300  of  those 
go  to  the  state  penitentiary,  approximately  225  to  the  County  Jail  and  about 
79  to  the  Youth  Authority  and  about  19  to  the  State  Hospital. 

Mr.  Kavanaugli  continued  his  testimony  by  stating  that  he  considered 
a  proper  case-load  in  San  Francisco  to  be  approximately  75  cases  for 
each  probation  officer.  He  said : 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  reduce  the  case-load  to  approximately  75.  In  1949 
at  my  suggestion  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superior  Court  Judges,  I 
prevailed  upon  the  National  Probation  Parole  Association  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  our  Department  and  prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  an  increase  of  four 
probation  ofiicers  in  thirty  years.  So,  on  the  strength  of  their  recommendation 
it  was  indicated  that  75  would  be  a  normal  case-load  for  the  pi'obation  officers 
to  handle,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  would  like  to  have  an  investigating  divi- 
sion which  would  separate  the  supervising  phase  of  it  and  as  a  result  get  some 
supervision  to  the  people  who  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Our  failures  on  probation  in  the  Superior  Court  run  approximately  thirteen 
percent  and  in  the  Municipal  Court  they  run  a  little  higher  because  the  Pro- 
bation Officer  as  an  agent  of  the  court,  is  incumbent  upon  collecting  fines, 
restitutions  and  family  support,  so  the  Court  would  retain  jurisdiction  of  a 
man  who  might  become  a  fugitive  and  was  subsequently  apprehended  after  his 
probation  period  terminated.  ...  In  1957,  our  failures  were  about  thirteen  per- 
cent. 

The  cost  to  supervise  an  adult  on  probation  in  San  Francisco  was 
cited  by  Mr.  Kavanaugh  as  being  approximately  $120  to  $140  per  year. 

"When  asked  by  Chairman  Farr  if  he  thought  that  having  more  pro- 
bation officers  in  San  Francisco  would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  com- 
munity Mr.  Kavanaugh  replied : 

Yes,  it  would  result  in  a  saving  to  San  Francisco  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  could  possibly  place  more  people  on  probation.  In  other  words,  there  are 
marginal  characters  that  could  be  given  an  opportunity  in  lieu  of  sending  them 
to  the  County  Jail,  which  would  in  turn  be  a  saving  to  the  Sheriff,  they  could 
be  the  subject  of  possibly  intense  supervision  ;  and  in  cases  of  those  worthy  of 
the  risk,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  not,  (but  if  they  didn't  make  it,  they 
would  soon  be  relegated  to  the  jail  anyway)  and  that,  in  itself,  I  would  say 
would  be  economical. 

Additional  figures  concerning  actual  case-loads  in  probation  depart- 
ments throughout  California  in  contrast  to  the  case-loads  recommended 
by  various  agencies  was  given  to  the  Senate  Committee  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Hearing  by  Professor  Austin  Mae  Cormick  who  testified : 

It  is  generally  considered  the  practice  to  count  eight  supervisions  equal  to  one 
investigation  in  adult  cases  and  the  practice  is  ratio  four  to  one  in  juvenile 
cases.  The  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  says  that  it  should  be 
five  to  one  and  that  you  should  have  a  total  of  only  fifty  case  units.  If  you  are 
doing  eighteen  investigations,  then  you  must  not  have  a  lot  of  supervisions  to 
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do.  (Now,  that  is  ideal.)  The  Federal  Probation  System  is  averaging  around 
75  and  they  are  delighted  to  get  that  low  on  total  case  units,  but  the  adult 
case-load  is  236  case  units  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  the  juvenile  is  149 
figured  out  by  this  method,  eight-to-one  and  four-to-one.  .  .  .  So,  please  keep 
the  ratios  in  mind  when  you  are  getting  figures  from  people.  The  Youth  Author- 
ity thinks  there  should  be  only  60  case  units,  either  adult  or  juvenile,  and  the 
ratio  there  should  be  three  to  one.  You  can  have  eighteen  investigations  and  the 
rest  supervisions  to  make  up  to  60.  These  are  all  ideal  and  anybody  who  gets 
around  75  is  very  lucky.  .  .  .  Concerning  the  cost  the  best  authority  in  the 
country  says  on  a  national  basis  that  for  $150  to  $200  per  case  you  should  be 
able  to  have  a  Probation  Officer  with  only  a  25  case-load.  .  .  .  which  is  a  very 
low  cost. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  the  Probation  Department  is  comprised  of 
approximately  1800  employees/  (including  500  deputies,  several  insti- 
tutional counselors,  and  various  supporting  help).  This  figure  includes 
personnel  for  both  Adult  and  Juvenile  Facilities. 

According  to  Mr-  Karl  Holton,  Chief  Probation  Officer  in  charge  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Probation  Department,  the  number  of  probation  cases 
is  constantly  increasing  thus  making  a  very  heavy  case  load  of  approxi- 
mately 200  probationers  per  probation  officer  and  up  to  six  investiga- 
tions per  probation  officer  according  to  1958-59  statistics.  Adults  under 
probation  supervision  number  12,285  from  the  Superior  Courts  and 
9,996  from  the  Municipal  Courts.  Boys  and  girls  under  supervision  as 
wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court  number  13,506. 

The  following  tables  compiled  in  1959  show  the  increase  in  proba- 
tion cases  in  Los  Angeles  County  together  with  lists  of  offenses  com- 
mitted and  subsequent  court  action : 

MUNICIPAL  COURT  CASES  (1958-59) 

Applications  for  Probation  and  Cases  Under  Supervision        Total  Men  Women 

PRE-SENTENCE  INVESTIGATIONS 

1.  Applications  pending  7-1-58 998 

2.  New  applications 9,800 

3.  Recurrent  applications 918 

4.  Applications  returned  from  "off  calendar" 268 

5.  Probation  granted  (new) 6,536 

6.  Probation  granted  (recurrent) 322 

7.  Probation  denied  (new) 1,964 

8.  Probation  denied  (recurrent) 442 

9.  Applications  placed  "off  calendar" 510 

10.  Probation    granted    without    supervision,     other 

dispositions 1,211 

11.  Applications  pending 999 

SUPERVISION 

1.  Cases  on  probation  7-1-58 10,035 

2.  Cases  granted  probation 6,615 

3.  Cases  restored  to  probation 710 

4.  Cases  dismissed,  expired  or  deceased 5,259 

5.  Cases  revoked  and  sentenced 1,034 

6.  Cases  revoked  but  not  sentenced 1,071 

7.  Cases  on  probation  6-30-59 9,996 


845 

153 

8,416 

1,384 

846 

72 

244 

24 

5,555 

981 

291 

31 

1,741 

223 

407 

35 

427 

83 

1,063 

148 

867 

132 

8,792 

1,243 

5,623 

992 

655 

55 

4,451 

808 

966 

68 

957 

114 

8,696 

1,300 

^Annual  Report  1957-195S — Probation  Department  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
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Total  Men  Women 

Offense                            Number  Percent  Number  Percent   Number  Percent 

TOTAL 8,500  100.0  7,296  100.0  1,204  100.0 

Offenses  Against  Person 817  9.6  633  8.7  184  15.3 

Manslaughter — Traffic 34  0.4  31  0.4  3  0.2 

Assaiilt 578  6.8  534  7.3  44  s!? 

Child  Neglect 205  2.4  68  1.0  137  11.4 

Offenses  Against  Pboperty 1,515  17.8  1,027  14.1  488  40.6 

Taking  Vehicle  Without  Consent-  43  0.5  41  0.6  2  0.2 

Petty  Theft 1,233  14.5  807  ll!l  426  35^4 

Checks — Insufficient  Funds 239  2.8  179  2.4  60  5.0 

Sex  Offenses 562  6.6  557  7.6  5  0.4 

Vagrancy — Lewd 256  3.0  251  3.4  5  0.4 

Indecent  Exposure 179  2.1  179  2.5 

Other  Sex  Offenses 127  1.5  127  1.7 

Narcotics 167  2.0  133  1.8  34  2.8 

Traffic 1,906  22.4  1,753  24.0  153  12.7 

Drunk  Driving 1,268  14.9  1,156  15.8  112  9.3 

Hit  and  Run 170  2.0  152  2.1  18  1.5 

Other  Traffic  Violations 468  5.5  445  6.1  23  1.9 

Other 3,533  41.6  3,193  43.8  340  28.2 

Nonsupport 1,375  16.2  1,369  18.8  6  0.5 

Drunk 340  4.0  231  3.2  109  9.1 

Disturbing  the  Peace 239  2.8  207  2.8  32  2.7 

Unemployment  Insurance  Viola- 
tions   470  5.5  419  5.7  51  4.2 

City  or  County  Ordinance 

Violations 488  5.8  390  5.4  98  8.1 

All  Other 621  7.3  577  7.9  44  3.6 


COURT   ACTION-MUNICIPAL   COURT   NEW   CASES   (1958-59) 


Total 

Men 

W  omen 

Court  Action 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

TOTAL 

Probation  Denied   _                -                _     _ . 

8,500 

1,964 

1,193 

27 

726 

18 

6,536 

912 

467 
2,442 

365 
1,191 

400 

759 

100. 0 

23.1 

14.0 

0.3 

8.6 

0.2 

76.9 

10.8 

5.5 

28.7 

4.3 

14.0 

4.7 

8.9 

7,296 

1,741 

1,071 

26 

630 

14 

5,555 

583 

382 
2,077 

299 
1,172 

364 

678 

100.0 

23.9 

14.7 

0.4 

8.6 

0.2 

76.1 

8.0 

5.2 

28.4 

4.1 

16.1 

5.0 

9.3 

1.204 

223 

122 

1 

96 

4 

981 

329 

85 

365 

66 

19 

36 

81 

100.0 
18.5 

County  JaU                            _    _    _ 

10.1 

Youth  Authority 

0.1 

Fine 

Other 

Probation  Granted      

8.0 
0.3 

81.5 

Straight  Probation. 

27.3 

Probation  and  JaU           _    .    .      .      _    _    . 

7.1 

Probation  and  Fine.        .    .      _      ... 

30.3 

Probation  and  Restitution.       .   . 

5.5 

Probation  and  Child  Support.    .    . 

1.6 

Probation  with  Jail  and  Other  Conditions 
Probation  with  Restitution  and  Fine  or 
Child  Support                  .    . 

3.0 
6.7 

102 
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NEW   ADULT   APPLICATIONS   FOR   PROBATION   AND   JUVENILE    REFERRALS 
(1948   THROUGH    1959)   LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY 


Juvenile 

Juv.  Ct. 

Other 

AduU 

Total 

Petitions 

Referrals  » 

9,840 

6,759 

5,421 

1,338 

9,808 

7,178 

5,664 

1,514 

7,049 

4,014 

3,214 

800 

11,884 

8,141 

5,704 

2,437 

11,722 

8,369 

6,066 

2,573 

12,465 

9,776 

7,118 

2,658 

14,324 

10,396 

7,476 

2,920 

15,550 

10,558 

7,527 

3,031 

15,301 

12,873 

9,438 

3,435 

17,350 

13,983 

10,237 

3,746 

18,928 

37,931 

10,902 

27,029 

19,409 

83,218 

11,552 

71,666'' 

Grand 

Year  Total 

1948 16,599 

1949 16,986 

Jan. -June  1950...' 11,063 

1950-51 20,025 

1951-52 20,361 

1952-53 22,241 

1953-54 24,720 

1954-55 26,108 

1955-56 28,174 

1956-57 31,333 

1957-58 66,859 

1958-59 102,627 

»  Non-court  investigations;  adoption,  guardianship  and  custody  investigations;  juvenile  traffic  citations  (beginning 

November  1957). 
^  Includes  66,047  traffic  citations. 


SUPERIOR   COURT   CASES   (1958-59)   LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY 


Applications  for  Probation  and  Cases  Under  Supervision         Total 


Men 


Women 


PRE-SENTENCE  INVESTIGATIONS 

1.  Applications  pending  7-1-58 1,085 

2.  New  applications 9,609 

3.  Recurrent  applications 1,540 

4.  Applications  returned  from  "off  calendar" 460 

5.  Probation  granted  (new) 4,848 

6.  Probation  granted  (recurrent) 379 

7.  Probation  denied  (new) 4,331 

8.  Probation  denied  (recurrent) 1,005 

9.  Applications  placed  "off  calendar" 669 

10.  Probation    granted    without    supervision,    other 

dispositions 206 

1 1 .  Applications  pending  6-30-59 1 ,256 

SUPERVISION 

1.  Cases  on  probation  7-1-58 11,666 

2.  Cases  granted  probation 5,105 

3.  Cases  restored  to  probation 911 

4.  Cases  dismissed,  expired  or  deceased 2,863 

5.  Cases  revoked  and  sentenced 1,246 

6.  Cases  revoked  but  not  sentenced 1,288 

7.  Cases  on  probation  6-30-59 12,285 


978 

107 

8,768 

841 

1,450 

90 

448 

12 

4,254 

594 

350 

29 

4,106 

225 

947 

58 

644 

25 

192 

14 

1,151 

105 

10,272 

1,394 

4,491 

614 

825 

86 

2,512 

351 

1,136 

110 

1,144 

144 

10,796 

1,489 

*  The  Los  Angeles  County  Probation  Department  has  an  outstanding  Recruitment-Training  Program  for  probation 
officers. 

2  Case-loads  number  approximately  200  per  officer  in  supervision  and  up  to  sLx  investigations  per  week  for  inves- 

tigating officers. 

3  1958-1959  statistics. 
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CONVICTED   OFFENSE-SUPERIOR  COURT   NEW   CASES   (1958-59) 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Offense 


Number    Percent    Number    Percent    Number    Percent 


TOTAL 9,352 

Offenses  Against  Person 1,209 

Murder ■ 21 

Manslaughter 28 

Manslaughter- Vehicle 45 

Robbery 517 

Assault 598 

Offenses  Against  Property 4,963 

Burglary 1,412 

Grand  Theft  (except  auto) 543 

Auto  Theft 713 

Other  Theft 455 

Receiving  Stolen  Property 134 

Forgery  and  Checks 1,706 

Sex  Offenses 908 

Rape 327 

Contributing  to  the  Delinquency 

of  a  Minor 125 

Lewd  and  Lasci\'ious  Conduct 223 

Other  Sex  Offenses 233 

Narcotics 1,176 

Traffic 254 

Drunk  Driving 146 

Hit  and  Run 80 

Other  Traffic  Violations 28 

Other 842 

Deadly  Weapons 97 

Bookmaking 342 

Escape 111 

All  Other 292 


100.0        8,521        100.0 


831       100.0 


12.9 

1,126 

13.2 

83 

10.0 

0.2 

17 

0.2 

4 

0.5 

0.3 

23 

0.2 

5 

0.6 

0.5 

38 

0.5 

7 

0.8 

5.5 

499 

5.9 

18 

2.2 

6.4 

549 

6.4 

49 

5.9 

53.1 

4,479 

52.6 

484 

58.2 

15.1 

1,384 

16.2 

28 

3.4 

5.8 

491 

5.8 

52 

6.2 

7.6 

704 

8.3 

9 

1.1 

4.9 

409 

4.8 

46 

5.5 

1.4 

123 

1.4 

11 

1.3 

18.3 

1,368 

16.1 

338 

40.7 

9.7 

891 

10.5 

17 

2.1 

3.5 

327 

3.8 

-- 

-- 

1.3 

115 

1.4 

10 

1.2 

2.4 

221 

2.6 

2 

0.3 

2.5 

228 

2.7 

5 

0.6 

12.6 

1,051 

12.3 

125 

15.0 

2.7 

232 

2.7 

22 

2.7 

1.6 

132 

1.6 

14 

1.7 

0.8 

72 

0.8 

8 

1.0 

0.3 

28 

0.3 

9.0 

742 

8.7 

100 

12.0 

1.0 

97 

1.1 

3.7 

285 

3.4 

57 

6.9 

1.2 

110 

1.3 

1 

0.1 

3.1 

250 

2.9 

42 

5.0 

COURT   ACTION-SUPERIOR   COURT   NEW   CASES    (1958-59) 


Total 


Men 


Wo7nen 


Court  Action 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


TOTAL 9,352 

Probation  Denied 4,342 

State  Prison 1,879 

County  Jail 1,823 

Youth  Authority 531 

Fine 68 

Other 41 

Probation  Granted 5,010 

Straight  Probation 578 

Probation  and  Jail 873 

Probation  and  Fine 1,092 

Probation  and  Restitution 420 

Probation  and  Child  Support 64 

Probation  with  Jail  and  Other  Conditions  1,145 
Probation  with  Restitution  and  Fine  or 

Child  Support 838 


LOO.O 

8,521 

100.0 

831 

100.0 

46.4 

4,116 

48.3 

226 

27.2 

20.1 

1,768 

20.7 

111 

13.4 

19.5 

1,730 

20.3 

93 

11.2 

5.7 

517 

6.1 

14 

1.7 

0.7 

62 

0.7 

6 

0.7 

0.4 

39 

0.5 

2 

0.2 

53.6 

4,405 

51.7 

605 

72.8 

6.2 

491 

5.8 

87 

10.5 

9.3 

797 

9.4 

76 

9.1 

11.7 

960 

11.3 

132 

15.9 

4.5 

315 

3.7 

105 

12.6 

0.7 

63 

0.7 

1 

0.1 

12.2 

1,028 

12.1 

117 

14.1 

9.0 


751 


8.8 


10.5 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  has  long  been  a  basic  principle  of  government  in  California  that 
control  of  local  matters  is  left  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  wherever 
practicable.  This  has  been  true  of  city  and  county  correctional  facilities, 
and  the  Committee's  hearings  indicated  general  agreement  that  it 
should  remain  so.  Local  governments  wish  to  retain  full  control  of  their 
jail  systems.  By  the  same  token,  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  has 
reiterated  its  desire  to  continue  to  serve  local  jail  administrators  in  a 
purely  advisory  capacity,  while  the  State  Legislature  has  so  far  confined 
itself  principally  to  permissive  legislation  meant  to  help  local  agencies 
to  help  themselves. 

Outstanding  efforts  have  been  made  by  many,  cities  and  counties  in 
California  to  solve  the  myriad  problems  of  jail  operation  and  to  cope 
with  commitment  rates  that  continue  to  rise  in  proporation  with  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  state's  total  population.  Some  of  the  improve- 
ments already  instituted  have  shown  great  initiative  and  determination 
on  the  part  of  sheriffs  and  other  city  and  county  officials,  and  have  pro- 
duced facilities  and  programs  that  have  attracted  wide  attention.  A 
chart  showing  jail  improvement  projects  currently  in  progress  or  under 
consideration  in  California  appears  on  page  11.  This  shows  that  many 
jurisdictions  are  aware  of  their  jail  problems  and  are  attempting  to 
overcome  them  by  their  own  actions. 

Such  commendable  efforts  are  by  no  means  universal,  however ;  nor 
do  all  improvement  projects  fully  correct  the  situation.  It  is  already 
evident  that  in  general  instances  new  facilities  planned  or  now  under 
construction  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  needs  which  will  exist 
at  the  time  of  their  completion,  if  the  population  continues  to  increase 
at  the  present  rate.  In  other  areas,  there  is  little  evidence  of  practical 
plans  to  correct  deficiencies  in  local  jail  systems.  Intolerable  conditions 
are  still  to  be  found  in  many  jails,  and  so  long  as  this  remains  true,  the 
question  inevitably  arises  as  to  how  long  a  responsible  state  government 
can  continue  to  permit  such  conditions  to  persist,  particularly  when 
means  for  their  improvement  have  been  provided  in  many  cases. 

The  Committee  believes  that  greater  initiative  could  be  shown  by 
many  jail  administrators  in  taking  advantage  of  permissive  legislation, 
(passed  during  recent  sessions)  designed  to  help  them  alleviate  jail 
problems  and  introduce  constructive  programs  to  stem  the  flood  tide  of 
repeaters.  This  has  included  provisions  for  joint  county  jails,  regional 
jail  camps,  jail  advisory  committees,  diagnostic  studies  of  defendants, 
state  subsidies  for  juvenile  camps,  assistance  in  planning  treatment 
programs,  the  Work  Furlough  Law,  encouragement  for  broader  and 
more  flexible  use  of  probation  and  parole,  and  many  other  measures. 

In  some  areas,  much  has  been  done ;  in  others,  little  or  nothing.  If  this 
situation  persists,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  state  must  take  steps  to 
enforce  universal  compliance  with  at  least  the  recommended  minimum 
standards  for  jails,  and  to  assist  those  jurisdictions  which  are  unable  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  this  era  of  extensive  population 
growth  and  multiplying  social  problems,  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most 
solvent  city  or  county  to  finance  wholly  adequate  detention  facilities 
and  rehabilitative  programs.  Some  are  simply  incapable  of  doing  so, 
either  because  of  size  or  economic  conditions;  others  because  of  public 
and  sometimes  official  apathy.  Recognizing  tliis,  the  Committee  includes 
in  its  recommendations  a  plan  for  financial  incentives  to  jails  that  meet 
and  maintain  certain  minimum  standards. 

In  certain  other  critical  spheres,  state  matching  funds  or  direct  assist- 
ance may  be  necessary  to  achieve  urgently  needed  improvements.  The 
Committee  believes  that,  since  crime  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  ills, 
economically  as  well  as  socially,  from  which  our  society  suffers,  sub- 
stantial long-range  economies  can  and  should  be  achieved  by  devoting 
adequate  funds  to  correcting  our  correctional  facilities,  which  too  often 
serve  to  inculcate  and  harden  criminal  tendencies  rather  than  prevent- 
ing or  curing  them. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  reaffirm  its  belief  in  the  principle  of  local 
control,  which  is  both  more  efficient  and  less  costly  in  a  state  whose  indi- 
vidual areas  ditfer  widely  in  their  economic,  social  and  ethnic  make-up. 
It  does  not  suggest  state  control  over  local  jails.  It  does,  however,  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  state's  responsibility  to  ensure  that  minimum  stand- 
ards are  observed  in  all  correctional  facilities. 

State  agencies  can,  and  in  many  cases  already  have,  conducted  studies 
and  developed  programs  for  genuinely  corrective  treatment,  which 
would  have  their  most  eifective  api:)lication  among  young  or  first-time 
offenders  whose  criminal  tendencies  have  not  yet  set,  if  applied  in  the 
place  where  they  are  first  confined,  and  often  serve  their  entire  sen- 
tences— the  local  jail.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  sufficient  funds, 
both  local  and  state,  be  devoted  to  bringing  all  jails  up  to  uniform  stand- 
ards and  to  instituting  programs  which  offer  the  best  hope  of  reducing 
the  revolving-door  problem  in  our  jails. 

The  Committee's  specific  recommendations  are  respectfully  presented 
herewith : 

1.     MINIMUM  JAIL  STANDARDS 

At  the  request,  first,  of  California's  sheriff's  and  then  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Board  of  Corrections  has  established  a  set  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  jail  facilities  and  jail  management ;  but  its  function  in  this 
respect  remains  purely  advisory.  It  has  neither  the  power  to  carry  out 
inspections  nor  to  demand  compliance  with  these  standards. 

(a)  Such  compliance  should  be  made  mandatory,  and  facilitated  by 
a  state  program  of  financial  incentives.  The  State  of  Connecticut  now 
offers  matching  funds  to  jails  that  serve  food  which  meets  basic  stand- 
ards set  by  the  state.  A  similar  plan  should  be  instituted  to  help  achieve 
uniform  standards  in  California's  hard-pressed  jail  systems,  and  should 
be  extended  to  cover  clothing,  cell  conditions,  medical  care,  fire  safety 
and  other  requirements  for  adequate  correctional  facilities. 

(b)  Administrators  Avishing  to  obtain  new  or  remodeled  facilities  or 
to  institute  needed  programs  could  Avell  make  greater  use  of  Sections 
4300-4305  of  the  Penal  Code,  providing  for  county  Advisory  Commit- 
tees on  Adult  Detention  Facilities.  Such  local  committees  can  perform 
a  key  function  in  preparing  and  supporting  effective  programs  for 
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bringing  jails  up  to  standards,  and  in  overcoming  apathy  or  resistance 
to  jail  bond  issues  and  fund  requests  for  improvements. 

(c)  The  Correctional  Industries  operated  in  state  correctional  facili- 
ties now  produce  and  supply  certain  items,  such  as  furniture,  for  use 
in  local  jails.  Careful  study  should  be  given  to  this  source  as  a  possible 
means  of  obtaining  more  and  better  supplies,  including  foodstuffs  and 
clothing,  particularly  in  jail  systems  which  are  now  financially  unable 
to  obtain,  through  other  channels,  supplies  adequate  to  maintain  desir- 
able standards. 

2.     WORK  AND  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  JAILS 

(a)  The  need  for  activity,  training,  treatment  and  pre-release  pro- 
grams in  local  jails  has  been  emphasized  by  virtually  every  investigating 
committee  and  study  group  as  essential  in  efforts  to  halt  the  high  rate 
of  recidivism — the  "revolving  door" — which  aggravates  all  other  jail 
problems.  Recent  amendments  to  the  codes  have  given  statutory  recog- 
nition to  rehabilitation  as  being  an  objective  of  jails  and  prisons,  and 
make  it  proper  for  sheriffs  to  request  funds  for  such  programs.  The 
Committee  believes  that  a  statewide  survey  is  needed  to  determine  the 
full  extent  and  estimated  cost  of  needs  for  new  facilities  and  programs. 

Such  a  survej^  could  best  be  conducted  by  the  cities  and  counties 
tliemselves,  through  local  jail  advisory  committees,  utilizing  the  exten- 
sive services  already  made  available  by  the  Board  of  Corrections.  The 
Board  itself  has  already  made  several  comprehensive  surveys  at  the 
request  of  counties,  and  other  studies  of  varying  scope  are  under  way 
in  other  jurisdictions ;  but  a  correlated  picture  of  local  needs  and  abili- 
ties throughout  the  state  is  required. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  counties  be  requested,  by  legis- 
lative resolution,  to  institute  such  surveys,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Corrections,  and  that  the  Board  be  instructed  to  compile  and 
report  the  results  to  the  1963  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature,  so 
that  it  can  determine  exact  statewide  needs  and  costs  of  jail  facilities 
and  programs  and  the  best  means  of  assisting  in  providing  them. 

(b)  The  success  of  the  Work  Furlough  program  in  the  counties  that 
have  tried  it  merits  careful  study  and  action  by  other  jail  systems.  It 
is  potentially  a  highly  effective  method  of  reducing  custodial  costs  while 
also  assisting  the  offender  to  find  a  useful  place  in  society,  and  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  its  wider  use.  It  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  include  selected  female  prisoners. 

(c)  The  Legislature  should  act  immediately  to  re-establish  educa- 
tional programs  in  local  jails.  Except  in  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda 
Counties,  such  programs  practically  ceased  to  exist  after  state  support 
(through  inclusion  of  prisoners  in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  local 
school  districts),  was  abolished  in  1953.  Enabling  legislation  should  be 
enacted,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  jails  to  institute  both  aca- 
demic and  vocational  training  programs,  as  already  operated  in  state 
prisons,  and  to  school  districts  to  cooperate  in  implementing  them. 

(d)  State  conservation  camps  help  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  state 
institutions  while  also  providing  employment  that  is  useful  both  to 
inmates  and  to  the  public.  This  promising  program  is  hindered  by  a 
federal  executive  order  which  prohibits  use  of  prisoners  in  national 
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forests  except  for  fire  control  purposes.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  inmate 
labor  in  vitally  important  conservation  work  that  would  not  be  in  com- 
])ctiti(>n  with  private  enterprise  and  tliat  is  not  done  by  aiw  other 
ajiency.  The  Lejiislature  should  recpiest  removal  of  this  federal  obstacle 
to  a  higldy  beneficial  program  in  California. 

(e)  Abrupt  transition  from  prison  life  to  the  outside  world  is  a  huge 
step  which  often  proves  too  much  for  the  newly  released  inmate,  result- 
ing in  re-imprisonment  for  technical  violations  or  new  crime.  More 
intensive  proparati(m  and  pre-release  exposure  would  be  valuable.  Other 
nations  liave  made  effective  use  of  "halfway  houses,"  in  which  prisoners 
spend  tlie  last  Aveeks  before  their  release  in  programs  of  indoctrination 
and  adjustment.  Every  support  should  be  given  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections'  present  research  projects  in  this  area. 

A  system  of  pre-parole  furloughs  should  also  be  instituted,  enabling 
prisoners  aAvaiting  release  to  visit  their  homes,  seek  emplo.vment,  meet 
their  parole  officers  and  begin  re-adjustment  slowly.  Conservation  camp 
inmates  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  earnings  to  pay  their  own  way 
on  furlough. 

In  local  jails,  intensive  pre-release  counseling  is  needed,  particularly 
for  those  Avith  longer  sentences.  Private  organizations,  which  are  al- 
ready doing  some  excellent  work  in  jails,  could  perform  useful  and  ex- 
panded functions  in  this  field.  Wider  use  of  county  parole  would  also 
be  useful,  in  accordance  with  the  next  recommendation,  permitting  a 
gradual  readjustment  while  still  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
parole  agents. 

3.     PROBATION,  PAROLE  AND  POST-RELEASE  SUPERVISION 

(a)  C4reatly  increased  and  more  flexible  use  should  be  made  of  parole 
from  county  institutions.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  our  correc- 
tional sy.stem  is  lack  of  post-release  supervision  and  guidance,  particu- 
larly after  sentences  in  local  jails.  The  result  is  glaringly  evident  in 
the  high  rate  of  recidivism. 

County  parole  is  now  so  rare  that  there  is  not  even  any  central  collec- 
tion of  figures  on  its  use.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  methods  or  condi- 
tions, or  in  selection  of  parole  officers.  Despite  legal  changes  in  the 
composition  of  county  parole  boards,  these  often  remain  ineffective  and 
little-used  bodies.  Yet  the  proven  value  of  parole,  as  used  by  the  state, 
could  be  even  greater  on  the  county  level,  where  it  deals  with  young  and 
inexperienced  offenders  who  have  a  far  better  chance  of  permanent 
rehabilitation. 

The  State  has  a  real  interest  in  developing  greater  use  of  county 
parole.  In  the  high  proportion  of  cases  where  jail  terms  are  given  as 
a  condition  of  probation,  the  probationary  portion  is,  in  effect,  parole. 
Since  the  majority  of  these  sentences  are  for  felonies,  and  probation 
violators  are  committed  to  state  facilities,  the  quality  of  supervision 
given  to  county  probation  cases  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  population  of 
state  prisons. 

Increased  and  improved  probation  and  parole  supervision  can  only 
be  achieved  by  providing  more  adequately  trained  officers  and  reducing 
case  loads.  The  Committee  endorses  earlier  suggestions  that  the  state 
provide  matching  funds  equal  to  50%  of  the  salaries  of  new  probation 
officers  added  to  county  staffs. 
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This  expenditure  .should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  cost  of  keeping-  an  adult  on  probation  is  between  $120  and  $140 
a  year,  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  keeping  him  in  jail.  The  average  cost 
of  supervising  a  state  parolee  is  $275  a  year,  compared  with  $1,600  and 
up  to  maintain  him  in  prison.  Also,  the  successful  use  of  probation  and 
parole  will  directly  affect  the  need  for  capital  outlay  for  new  prisons, 
at  about  $15,000  per  bed  space,  as  well  as  new  or  enlarged  jails. 

One  objection  to  county  parole  is  that  mobility  of  parolees  makes 
supervision  difficult.  This  could  be  overcome  by  making  the  parole 
officers  state  officers,  assigned  to  the  county  probation  departments, 
with  the  state  and  counties  sharing  their  salary  costs.  The  privilege  of 
choosing  its  om^i  officers  should  remain  with  the  individual  county ; 
but  uniform  standards  of  training  and  experience  should  be  required. 

4.     FACILITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Many  of  the  most  deplorable  conditions  among  correctional  facilities 
in  this  State  are  to  be  found  in  the  women's  sections  of  local  jails. 
With  the  exception  of  the  single  State  Institution  for  Women  and 
some  local  facilities  in  larger  cities  and  counties,  there  is  a  general 
and  shocking  lack  of  adequate  detention  facilities  for  women,  and  pro- 
grams for  treatment  or  rehabilitation  are  almost  non-existent.  Prolonged 
incarceration  in  unrelieved  idleness  among  such  dismal  circumstances 
can  only  result  in  serious  deterioration  of  the  inmate's  attitude  and 
personality,  perhaps  beyond  hope  of  rehabilitation.  The  Committee 
believes  that  immediate  steps  to  correct  this  situation  are  urgently 
needed,  including  the  following : 

(a)  In  women's  institutions,  at  least,  compliance  with  minimum  jail 
standards  is  essential.  The  state  should  render  advisory  services  and, 
wherever  necessary,  financial  assistance  to  ensure  that  all  quarters  in 
which  women  are  detained  are  brought  up  to  standards  tolerable  in  a 
civilized  society. 

(b)  One  principal  reason  for  the  conditions  suffered  by  female  in- 
mates is  that  women  generally  comprise  only  about  5%  of  the  total 
jail  population  in  California.  Many  jail  systems  feel  that  their  small 
number  does  not  justify  special  buildings  or  programs.  To  overcome 
this,  inter-county  facilities  should  be  developed,  with  two  or  more 
counties  sharing" the  use  and  the  costs  of  adequate  detention  facilities, 
if  necessary  with  state  assistance.  A  number  of  inter-county  agreements 
for  boarding  of  female  prisoners  already  exist.  The  real  need,  however, 
is  for  facilities  specifically  designed  for  their  purpose. 

(c)  Work  and  recreation  programs,  opportunities  for  academic  and 
vocational  training,  group  counseling  and  similar  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams should  be  instituted  in  all  women's  jails.  These  are  particularly 
necessary  for  the  first  offender,  and  for  younger  inmates  in  the  teens 
and  early  twenties. 

There  "is  an  inexcusable  lack  of  treatment  facilities  and  programs, 
other  than  jail  sentences,  for  girls  in  this  age  group  who  display  crim- 
inal, or  simply  wayward,  tendencies.  Much  of  this  problem  lies  outside 
the  sphere  of  correctional  facilities ;  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
legislative  committees  concerned  with  its  various  aspects  re-examine 
the  Special  Study  Committee  report  entitled  The  Older  Girl  and  the 
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Law,  issued  in  1960,  and  consider  specific  legislation  to  close  the  glar- 
ing gaps  in  our  social  -welfare  programs  pointed  out  in  its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

5.     ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTICS  ADDICTION 

The  Committee,  including  t^vo  members  Avho  also  served  on  the  Senate 
Narcotics  Committee,  was  forced  to  conclude  that  there  are  few  subjects 
on  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  manj^  theories  offered,  with  less 
basis  in  solid  fact  and  scientific  research,  as  on  the  related  subjects 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotic  addiction.  Many  aspects  of  alcoholic  and 
narcotic  addiction  lie  outside  this  Committee 's  specific  field,  particularly 
since  there  is  an  increasing  recognition  that  addiction  is  as  much  a 
medical  and  social  problem  as  it  is  a  penological  one.  But,  since  alcohol- 
ism accounts  for  over  half  the  burden  on  our  jail  s^^stems,  and  both 
forms  of  addiction  encourage  criminal  tendencies  and  impose  tre- 
mendous costs  on  societ}^  an  effective  approach  to  addiction  problems 
is  a  key  factor  in  the  future  of  our  correctional  systems. 

Alcoholism 

There  have  been  a  bewdldering  variety  of  studies,  pilot  projects  and 
treatment  programs  concerned  with  alcoholism  launched  in  California 
under  federal,  state,  and  local  auspices,  and  by  private  organization. 
Some  of  these  have  achieved  excellent  results.  Others  have  proved 
abortive,  or  failed  for  lack  of  proper  direction  or  adequate  funds. 
Throughout,  there  has  been  a  sad  lack  of  coordination,  exchange  of 
information,  or  uniformity  of  purpose  and  method.  Thus,  much  of 
their  value  for  research  has  been  wasted,  and  their  effectiveness  limited. 

(a)  The  Committee  recommends  an  intensified  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research  and  treatment,  under  competent  and  continuing  direc- 
tion, to  combat  the  statewide — indeed,  universal — problems  of  alcohol- 
ism. 

The  1954  Legislature  authorized  a  state  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
program  to  be  financed  by  a  10%  increase  in  liquor  license  fees.  This 
measure  was  supported  by  the  industry  to  be  taxed  and  by  organiza- 
tions representing  the  cities  and  counties,  which  previously  had  received 
all  fees  from  that  source,  on  the  understanding  that  the  entire  increase 
in  revenue  would  be  used  for  this  state  program.  To  date,  much  of 
this  revenue  has  been  diverted  to  other  uses.  The  Committee  believes 
that  all  of  it  should  henceforth  be  devoted  to  an  accelerated  program 
aimed  at  reducing  society's  economic  and  human  losses  due  to  al- 
coholism. 

This  program  should  be  under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health's  Division  of  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  Mental  Hj^giene, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  all  other  agencies,  public  or  private, 
which  maj'  be  useful.  It  should  work  in  the  closest  relationship  with 
local  governments  and  private  groups,  assisting  and  supporting  their 
projects  through  exchange  of  information,  program  research  and  grants 
in  aid.  The  present  state  clinic  program  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded, with  particular  emphasis  on  jails  and  follow-up  programs  for 
released  alcoholics. 
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The  methods  and  results  of  all  alcoholic  rehabilitation  projects  in 
California  should  be  correlated  by  the  Division  of  Alcoholic  Rehabilita- 
tion and  evaluated  by  competent  experts  in  medicine,  psychiatry,  soci- 
ology, law  enforcement,  the  courts,  and  corrections,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine and  develop  the  most  effective  methods  for  a  coordinated,  state- 
wide assault  on  this  problem. 

(b)  There  is  urgent  need  for  more  and  better  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
programs  in  the  jails  themselves.  The  present  state  clinic  program 
should  intensify  its  work  among  jail  inmates,  evaluate  and  assist  that 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  and  accelerate  its  program  research  in 
this  field. 

(c)  Scientists  who  have  studied  the  nature  and  causes  of  alcoholism 
emphasize  that  it  is  basically  a  medical  rather  than  a  legal  problem, 
which  can  best  be  attacked  through  remedial  treatment  and  follow-up 
programs  operated  separately  from  regular  jail  facilities,  including 
special  clinics  and  detoxification  wards  with  provision  for  voluntary 
commitment  as  well  as  treatment  of  those  who  come  into  open  conflict 
with  the  law. 

A  similar  proposal  for  separate  ''quarautine"  facilities  for  narcotic 
addicts  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature.  It  seems  certain  that 
further  experience  and  evaluation  will  show  that  this  approach  to 
alcoholism  is  also  desirable ;  and  the  state 's  intensified  studies  should 
give  special  attention  to  the  nature,  costs  and  best  means  of  financing 
pilot  projects  in  special  wings  of  existing  jails  or  in  entirely  separate 
facilities. 

(d)  Nowhere  is  the  need  for  follow-up  programs  after  release  more 
conspicuous  than  among  alcoholics,  who  are  least  able  to  overcome  their 
own  problems.  Even  where  effective  in- jail  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped, their  effect  is  generally  wasted  if  the  alcoholic  is  simply 
dumped  back  into  society  Avithout  continuing  supervision  and  help. 

In  this  field,  again,  increased  use  of  parole  could  be  both  less  costly 
and  potentially  more  effective  than  simply  longer  jail  sentences,  reduc- 
ing the  pressure  on  jails  while  offering  the  parolee  a  chance,  under  in- 
tensive supervision,  to  re-adjust  to  life,  support  himself  and  keep  his 
family  off  the  public  rolls.  Long  sentences,  in  themselves,  are  not  neces- 
sarily inhumane  or  undesirable,  since  it  is  frequently  in  the  alcoholic's 
own  best  interest  to  keep  him  under  control  for  an  extended  period; 
but  much  of  the  sentence  should  be  served  on  probation  or  parole,  under 
close  supervision  and,  if  necessary,  continuing  treatment. 

(e)  It  is  in  the  community's  interest  that  special  centers  for  released 
or  self-committed  alcoholics  be  developed,  to  provide  continued  group 
therapy,  counseling,  clinical  treatment  and  moral  support.  Numbers 
of  private  organizations  now  maintain  "halfway  houses"  which  serve 
this  purpose  in  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Many  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  helping  to  control  alcoholism,  although  there  is  wide  variation  in 
their  objectives,  services,  quality  and  rates.  Low-cost  homes  or  camps 
are  particularly  needed  for  the  elderly,  Skid  Row  type  of  alcoholic  who 
is  beyond  helping  himself,  where  he  could  live,  eat,  sleep  and  do  such 
work  as  he  remains  capable  of,  thus  reducing  maintenance  expenses. 
This  would  be  a  more  humane,  as  well  as  less  costly,  method  of  housing 
such  derelicts  than  repeated  stays  in  jails.  A  study  of  existing  facilities 
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of  this  type,  and  the  development  of  new  and  better  ones  where  needed, 
shoukl  be  made  an  objective  of  the  state's  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
project. 

Tt  is  not  suggested  that  it  will  become  unnecessary  to  arrest  and 
detain  the  drunken  offender,  for  his  own  protection  as  well  as  the 
public's.  It  is  abundantly  evident,  however,  that  the  revolving-door 
system  of  arrest,  jail  and  re-arrest,  ad  infinitum,  has  resulted  only  in  a 
huge  waste  of  police  manpower,  court  time,  jail  services  and  other  costs 
without  achieving  any  reduction  of  the  problem.  Alcoholism  is  a  special 
l)roblem,  and  the  one  which  imposes  the  greatest  single  burden  on  our 
jail  systems.  It  seems  eminently  sensible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
recurring  expense  w^hich  it  imposes  on  society  should  be  diverted  to 
special  facilities  and  treatment  programs  which  offer  hope  of  reducing 
that  problem. 

Narcotic  Addiction  is  increasing  in  its  extent  and  its  cost  to  society, 
and  places  a  constantly  growing  burden  on  our  correctional  facilities. 
At  present  there  is  no  known  way  of  curing  addiction,  either  through 
medical  treatment  or  punishment.  Positive  control  over  known  addicts 
is  the  only  means  yet  discovered  of  limiting  the  problem. 

This  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  several  recent  reports,  including 
the  1959  report  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Narcotics,  and  of 
many  legislative  proposals,  such  as  those  put  before  the  1961  Session 
by  the  Governor's  Special  Study  Commission.  This  Committee  has 
therefore  confined  itself  to  a  few  specific  recommendations,  relating  par- 
ticularly to  correctional  facilities,  which  are  deeply  affected  by  the  nar- 
cotics problem. 

(a)  Like  the  alcoholic,  the  narcotic  addict,  no  matter  how  long  the 
sentence  imposed  upon  him,  almost  invariably  returns  to  addiction  on 
his  release,  unless  he  is  kept  under  constant  superAdsion  and  control. 
Such  supervision  is  the  only  present  safeguard  again.st  the  addict's 
return  to  his  habit,  and  to  crime.  It  is  much  less  expensive  than  main- 
taining him  in  prison  after  new  convictions ;  and — since  it  is  principally 
addicts  who  recruit  new  addicts — by  neutralizing  a  growing  proportion 
of  known  addicts,  it  is  the  first  step  toward  stopping  the  spread  of 
addiction.  To  assist  in  developing  control  methods,  the  1959  Legislature 
authorized  a  pilot  treatment-control  project  of  intensive  parole  super- 
vision, regular  chemical  tests  to  detect  any  return  to  narcotics  use,  and 
special  treatment  for  parolees  who  showed  any  tendenc.y  to  do  so. 

This  Committee  recommends  that  in  future  special  requirements  for 
]iarole  be  imposed  on  all  inmates  known  to  have  used  narcotics  before 
their  commitment.  These  requirements  would  be  similar  to  those  which 
now  apph'  to  parolees  in  the  pilot  Narcotic  Treatment  Control  Project 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Corrections.  These  restrictions  should 
include : 

(1)  That  all  prisoners  with  a  known  history  of  narcotics  use  be 
granted  parole  only  under  special  intensive  supervision,  in  case 
loads  not  exceeding  thirty  persons  per  parole  ofiticer,  or  such 
higher  number  as  further  research  may  show  to  be  effective.  Excep- 
tions should  be  made  only  (a)  in  rural  or  other  areas  having  so 
low  an  incidence  of  paroled  addicts  as  to  make  this  provision  im- 
practical, and   (b)   for  a  reasonable  number  of  addicts  who  may 
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be  kept  under  regular  supervision  systems  to  serve  as  a  eoiitrol 
group  for  research  purposes. 

(2)  That  eaeh  parolee  be  given  frequent  chemical  tests  with 
anti-narcotic  injections  which  will  detect  any  return  to  the  use  of 
addicting  narcotics,  such  tests  to  be  given  at  least  weekly  and  to 
include  surprise  testing  at  irregular  intervals. 

(3)  That  any  parolee  found  to  have  become  re-addicted,  or  to 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  be  sent  immediately  to  a  special  treat- 
ment unit  in  a  state  prison  for  90  days,  or  subjected  to  such  other 
preventive  action  as  the  Adult  Authority  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

(4)  That  any  parolee  who,  within  one  year  of  having  undergone 
such  treatment  or  preventive  action,  is  again  found  to  be  using 
narcotics,  have  his  parole  revoked  and  be  re-committed  to  state 
prison. 

(b)  The  Committee  heartily  endorses  any  sound  attempt  to  attack 
narcotic  addiction  from  any  angle,  whether  through  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  law  enforcement  and  obtain  greater  police 
effectiveness,  through  changed  sentencing  procedures  and  more  realistic 
penalties,  through  treatment  in  special  prison-hospitals  or  "quarantine 
stations,"  or  through  post-release  control — or  preferably  through  a  co- 
ordinated attack  along  all  these  fronts. 

It  therefore  considers  it  essential,  in  a  critical  sector  of  this  battle- 
front,  that  California's  present  pilot  project  in  Narcotic  Treatment- 
Control,  the  first  long-range,  scientifically  conducted  research  project 
of  its  kind,  be  carried  through  to  the  full  extent  needed  to  obtain  de- 
finitive results,  and  that,  when  such  results  have  been  obtained,  they 
be  carefully  and  objectively  evaluated  and  the  findings  reported  to 
the  State  Legislature,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  United  Nations. 

The  potential  scientific  value  of  this  experiment  has  been  threat- 
ened, during  its  initial  period,  by  proposed  or  enforced  changes  in 
procedures  and  criteria  which  could  seriously  hamper  the  consistent 
compilation  and  objective  evaluation  of  data  obtained.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  Legislature  instruct  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections that  in  the  present  pilot  project,  for  a  three-year  period,  no 
changes  in  procedures  or  criteria  be  made  except  those  which  the 
project  staff  may  find  to  be  valuable  to  further  the  actual  research 
function  of  the  project  as  it  progresses  and  develops  new  data  and 
findings.  To  permit  more  extensive  and  significant  research  in  special 
cases,  the  length  of  time  spent  in  treatment  units  should  not  be  limited 
arbitrarily.  Standard  criteria  for  interpreting  results  of  anti-narcotic 
tests  should  also  be  established  and  adhered  to. 

(c)  Any  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  narcotic  problem  soon  re- 
veals a  dismaying  lack  of  factual  information,  statistics  or  coordi- 
nated and  reliable  research.  No  solution  can  be  found  until  more  solid 
facts  are  established,  beyond  the  single  ugly  one  that  addiction  is 
spreading  and  that  it  costs  the  people  of  California  alone  something 
over  $65,000,000  a  year  in  police  and  correctional  costs  and  losses  due 
to  narcotics-inspired  crime,  not  to  mention  the  dreadful  toll  in  human 
suffering. 
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It  is  therefore  recommended  that,  since  aid  from  other  quarters  has 
not  been  forthcominji',  the  State  of  California  take  the  lead,  by  appro- 
priatinjr  over  a  five-year  period  an  annual  amount  equal  to  5%  of  the 
amount  provided  for  the  State  Bureau  of  Narcotic  Enforcement,  for  a 
crash  proyram  of  research  into  all  aspects  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
the  problems  created  by  it.  In  this  age  of  immense  scientific  advances, 
it  is  unthinkable  that  our  society,  stricken  "vvith  this  creeping  sickness, 
should  fail  to  initiate  a  positive  and  comprehensive  effort  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  it  by  scientific  investigation,  devoting  to  that  effort  at  least  a 
fraction  of  the  sums  which  we  expend  annually  in  purely  defensive 
efforts. 

This  program  should  be  administered  by  an  advisory  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  State  Departments  of  Public  Health, 
Justice,  Corrrections  and  Mental  Hygiene  and  their  counterparts  in 
the  federal  government  and  local  governments,  and  should  utilize  the 
services  of  qualified  experts  in  every  profession  and  agency  concerned 
with  this  problem  and  its  widespread  effects. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  intended  as  simply  another 
study  project,  such  as  those  that  have  long  since  established  all  too 
clearly  the  existence  and  the  magnitude  of  the  narcotic  problem,  the 
conflict  between  theories  and  proposals,  and  the  conspicuous  lack  of 
reliable  information,  sound  research  or  coordinated  efforts  to  combat  it. 
This  must  be  a  statewide  action  program,  in  cooperation  with  national 
and  international  agencies,  which  would  involve  all  available  experts 
and  scientific  facilities  in  a  constructive  and  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  every  aspect  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  to  discover,  test  and 
develop  every  possible  means  of  combating  it. 

The  program's  research-in-depth  should  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  such  specific  areas  as: 

1.  The  medical  aspects  of  addiction,  including  its  physical  causes 
and  effects  and  possible  medical  approaches  to  its  prevention  and 
cure,  a  field  too  little  explored. 

2.  The  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  addiction. 

3.  Addiction  among  doctors  and  nurses,  and  particularly  the  self- 
policing  system  within  the  medical  profession,  which  seems  to 
show  a  remarkable,  and  usually  overlooked,  incidence  of  cured, 
or  at  least  arrested,  addiction. 

4.  The  nature  and  extent  of  addiction  in  California,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  drug  traffic. 

5.  Evaluation  of  California's  present  Narcotic  Treatment  Control 
Project,  and  any  other  approaches  in  this  State. 

6.  Efforts  at  prevention,  treatment  or  control  made  in  other  areas, 
and  their  results. 

7.  The  merits,  or  otherwise,  of  proposals  for  (a)  "narcotic  clinics," 
and  (b)  special  (luarantine  hospitals  or  prison-hospitals  for  ad- 
dicts, including,  if  feasible,  pilot  projects. 

8.  Possible  new  methods  of  detecting  and  suppressing  the  smuggling 
of  narcotics,  including  inspection  devices,  chemical  tests  and  other 
scientific  aids  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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9.  Measures  which  can  only  be  applied  by  federal  or  international 
agencies,  including  specific  recommendations  for  action. 
10.  The  role  of  the  police  and  courts,  including  the  best  means  of 
assisting  and  strengthening  law  enforcement,  possible  changes  in 
judicial  procedures,  and  the  most  effective  penalties  for  narcotic 
offenses. 

Progress  reports  and  recommendations  should  be  made  annually  to 
the  Legislature. 

Federal  support  and  participation  should  be  sought,  including  the 
long-delayed  White  House  Conference  on  narcotics,  since  the  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs  is  not  only  interstate  but  international  commerce,  and 
no  efforts  carried  out  solely  by  local  or  state  agencies  can  effectively 
halt  it.  However,  since  present  measures  are  inadequate  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  vulnerable  state,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  state  to 
take  whatever  measures  may  be  necessary  and  possible  in  its  own 
defense. 

The  narcotics  problem  alread.v  places  a  major  burden  on  our  cor- 
rectional facilities.  The  State's  facilities  in  particular  face  a  drastic 
increase  in  population  (requiring  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  new  facilities),  if  there  is  a  sudden  substantial  increase  in  commit- 
ments, or  in  the  time  which  must  be  served  in  prison  before  parole  or 
discharge,  under  revised  penalty  schedules.  This  factor,  in  fact,  frus- 
trated the  application  of  similar  measures  earlj^  in  the  last  decade. 

The  Committee  therefore  feels  that  every  avenue  which  might  lead 
toward  reducing  and  preventing,  not  only  narcotic  addiction,  but  every 
other  field  of  criminal  activity,  deserves  to  be  explored.  Unless  new  and 
effective  approaches  can  be  found,  we  face  a  continual  increase  in  the 
problems  of  jails  and  prisons,  and  of  their  burden  on  the  taxpaj'er. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SENATE   RESOLUTION   No.    182 

Kelative  to  the  creation  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on 
Correctional  Facilities  and  Services 

Whereas,  The  need  for  expansion  of  adnlt  and  jnvenile  correctional 
facilities  and  services  at  every  level  of  goverinnent  lias  been  intensified 
by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  California;  and 

Whereas,  This  expansion  involves  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
support,  capital  outlay,  and  subventions ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee  Senate  Bill  No.  642  (State  Subsidy  for  Probation)  for 
interim  study  by  a  Senate  committee ;  and 

Whereas,  Numerous  professional  associations  concerned  with  this 
problem  are  prepared  to  assist  in  tliis  legislative  study,  including  but 
not  limited  to : 

1.  California  Sheriffs'  Association 

2.  California  Detention  and  Correctional  Officers'  Association 

3.  California  Probation  &  Parole 

4.  California  Peace  Officers'  Association 

5.  District  Attorneys'  Association  of  California 

6.  Judicial  Council 

7.  Conference  of  California  Judges 

8.  County  Supervisors'  Association 

9.  League  of  California  Cities 

10.  California  Taxpayers'  Association 

11.  State  Bar  of  California 

12.  Northern  California  Service  League;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  Legislature  provide 
means  whereby  these  organizations  may  coordinate  their  efforts  with 
that  of  the  Legislature  to  ascertain  what  action  may  be  indicated ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  bring  up  to  date  prior  findings 
of  both  legislative  and  executive  studies  and  to  develop  further  factual 
information  and  experienced  opinion  to  provide  a  basis  in  planning 
correctional  facilities  and  services,  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  As  follows : 

1.  The  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Correctional  Facilities  is  hereby 

created  and  authorized  and  directed  to  ascertain,  study,  and  analyze 

all  facts  relating  to : 

(a)  The  operation,  effect,  administration  of  detention  or  correctional 
facilities  and  services  on  all  levels  of  government  in  the  State. 

(b)  The  effectiveness  of  the  large  number  of  measures  concerning 
correctional  facilities  and  services  adopted  by  the  1957  General 
Session  of  the  Legislature  together  with  all  laws  in  any  way 
bearing  upon  or  relating  to  the  subject  of  this  resolution. 
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(c)  A  study  including  but  not  limited  to  practices  and  procedures 
of  record  keeping,  allowances  of  time  credits,  and  employment 
of  inmates  of  such  institutions. 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  the  State  should  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  statewide  programs,  in  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  the  proportional  share  of  financial  contri- 
butions to  be  appropriated  by  the  State  therefor. 

The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  this  reso- 
lution, including  its  recommendations  for  appropriate  legislation. 

2.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  Committee  on  Rules  thereof.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power. 

3.  The  committee  and  its  members  shall  have  and  exercise  all  of  the 
rights,  duties  and  powers  conferred  upon  investigating  committees  and 
their  members  by  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Rules  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  as  they  are  adopted  and  amended  from  time  to  time  at  this 
session,  which  provisions  are  incorporated  herein  and  made  applicable 
to  the  committee  and  its  members. 

4.  The  committee  has  the  following  additional  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  To  select  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  its  membership. 

(b)  To  contract  with  such  other  agencies,  public  or  private,  as  it 
deems  necessarj^  for  the  rendition  and  affording  of  such  serv- 
ices, facilities,  studies,  and  reports  to  the  committee  as  will 
best  assist  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created. 

(c)  To  cooperate  with  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  county,  city, 
citj'  and  county,  and  other  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
investigating  any  matter  within  the  scope  of  this  resolution 
and  to  direct  the  sheriff  of  any  county  to  serve  subpenas, 
orders  and  other  process  issued  by  the  committee. 

(d)  To  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  people  from  time  to  time,  not  later  than  herein 
provided. 

(e)  To  travel  or  appoint  a  subcommittee  and  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, to  travel  within  or  outside  of  this  State  and  the  United 
States  in  pursuing  the  investigation  committed  to  it. 

(f)  To  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessary  or  convenient  to 
enable  it  fully  and  adequately  to  exercise  its  powers,  perform 
its  duties,  and  accomplish  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
resolution. 

5.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  is  hereby  made  available  from  the  Contingent  Fund 
of  the  Senate  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee  and  its  members  and 
for  any  charges,  expenses  or  claims  it  may  incur  under  this  resolution, 
to  be  paid  from  said  contingent  fund  and  it  may  incur  under  this 
resolution,  to  be  paid  from  said  contingent  fund  and  disbursed,  after 
certification  bj^  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  upon  warrants  drawn 
by  the  State  Controller  upon  the  Senate  Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX  B 

WORK   FURLOUGH    REHABILITATION    LAW 

Section  1208  of  the  California  Penal  Code 

An  act  to  add  Section  1208  to  the  Penal  Code,  relating  to  performance 
of  work  by  county  jail  prisoners  outside  county  jails. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1208  is  added  to  the  Penal  Code,  to  read : 
1208.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  operative  in  any 
county  in  which  the  board  of  supervisors  by  ordinance  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  employment  conditions,  the  state  of  the  county  jail  facilities, 
and  other  pertinent  circumstances,  that  the  operation  of  this  section 
in  that  county  is  feasible.  In  such  ordinance  the  board  shall  prescribe 
whether  the  sheriff  or  the  probation  officer  shall  perform  the  functions 
of  the  work  furlough  adminstrator. 

(b)  When  a  person  is  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sentenced 
to  the  county  jail,  or  is  imprisoned  therein  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine, 
for  contempt,  or  as  a  condition  of  probation  for  any  criminal  offense, 
the  court  may  direct  that  such  person  be  permitted  to  continue  in  his 
regular  employment,  if  that  is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of 
subdivision  (d),  or  may  authorize  the  person  to  secure  employment 
for  himself  in  the  county. 

(e)  If  the  court  so  directs  that  the  prisoner  be  permitted  to  continue 
in  his  regular  employment,  the  work  furlough  administrator  shall 
arrange  for  a  continuation  of  such  employment  so  far  as  possible  with- 
out interruption.  If  the  prisoner  does  not  have  regular  employment, 
and  the  court  has  authorized  the  prisoner  to  secure  employment  for 
himself,  the  prisoner  may  do  so.  Any  employment  so  secured  must 
be  suitable  for  the  prisoner.  Such  employment  must  be  at  a  wage  at 
least  as  high  as  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar  work  in  the  area  where 
the  work  is  performed  and  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  working 
conditions  in  such  area.  In  no  event  may  any  such  emplojmient  be 
permitted  where  there  is  a  labor  dispute  in  the  establishment  in  which 
the  prisoner  is,  or  is  to  be,  employed. 

(d)  Whenever  the  prisoner  is  not  employed  and  between  the  hours 
or  periods  of  employment,  he  shall  be  confined  in  the  jail  unless  the 
court  directs  otherwise. 

(e)  The  earnings  of  the  prisoner  shall  be  collected  by  the  Avork  fur- 
lough administrator,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prisoner's  employer 
to  transmit  such  wages  to  the  administrator  at  the  latter 's  request. 
Earnings  levied  upon  pursuant  to  writ  of  attachment  or  execution  or 
in  other  lawful  manner  shall  not  be  transmitted  to  the  administrator.  If 
the  administrator  has  requested  transmittal  of  earnings  prior  to  levy, 
such  request  shall  have  priority.  In  a  ease  in  which  the  functions  of 
the  administrator  are  performed  by  a  sheriff,  and  such  sheriff  receives 
a  writ  of  attachment  or  execution  for  the  earnings  of  a  prisoner  sub- 
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ject  to  this  section  but  has  not  yet  requested  transmittal  of  the  pris- 
oner's earnings  pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shall  first  leAy  on  the 
earnings  pursuant  to  the  writ.  AVhen  an  employer  transmits  such 
earnings  to  the  administrator  pursuant  to  this  subdivision  he  shall  have 
no  liability  to  the  prisoner  for  such  earnings.  From  such  earnings  the 
administrator  shall  pay  the  prisoner's  board  and  personal  expenses, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  jail,  and  shall  deduct  so  much  of  the  costs 
of  administration  of  this  section  as  is  allocable  to  such  prisoner,  and, 
to  the  extent  directed  by  the  court,  shall  pay  the  support  of  the  pris- 
oner's dependents,  if  any.  If  sufficient  funds  are  available  after  making 
the  foregoing  pajmients,  the  administrator  maj-,  with  the  consent  of 
the  prisoner,  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  pre-existing  debts  of  the 
prisoner.  Any  balance  shall  be  retained  until  the  prisoner's  discharge 
and  thereupon  shall  be  paid  to  him. 

(f)  The  prisoner  shall  be  eligible  for  time  credits  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 4018,  4019,  and  4019.2. 

(g)  In  the  event  the  prisoner  violates  the  conditions  laid  down  for 
his  conduct,  custody,  or  employment,  the  work  furlough  administrator 
shall  report  such  fact  to  the  court  which  directed  or  authorized  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  court  may  then  order  such 
prisoner  returned  to  it  and,  if  it  finds  that  the  violation  has  occurred, 
may  order  the  balance  of  the  prisoner's  sentence  to  be  spent  in  actual 
confinement. 

(h)  This  section  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  "Work 
Furlough  Rehabilitation  Law. ' ' 

Note:  This  was  Senate  Bill  No.  580  in  the  1957  Legislative  Session. 
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APPENDIX  C 

FEDERAL   CORRECTIONAL   INSTITUTIONS   IN   CALIFORNIA 

In  California  there  are  three  correctional  institutions  under  tlie  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Federal  Prison  System.  These  three  institu- 
tions are:  The  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Alcatraz;  The  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  at  Terminal  Island ;  and  the  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  at  Lompoc. 

A.      THE    UNITED   STATES   PENITENTIARY   AT   ALCATRAZ 

Alcatraz  is  located  in  San  Francisco  Bay  (one  and  one-half  miles 
from  San  Francisco)  and  occupies  twelve  and  one-half  acres.  Alcatraz 
was  established  as  a  Federal  maximum  security  prison  to  house  the 
most  difficult  behavior  problems  from  other  Federal  institutions  and 
can  house  a  maximum  capacity  of  386  inmates.  ( Annates  creating'  a 
problem  in  other  institutions  because  of  bad  behavior  or  because  of 
their  escape  potential  are  recommended  for  transfer  by  the  Classifi- 
cation Committee,  but  final  approval  for  such  transfer  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Director  of  Prisons  in  the  Washington  Office).  Inmates 


FIGURE  82.  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Alcatraz,  California.  Located  in  the  Bay  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sausalito,  Alcatraz  Island  known  as  "The  Rock",  occupies  twelve  and  one- 
half  acres.  This  Federal  Prison  for  incorrigibles  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  336  mmates. 
(In   December   1959   the   inmate   population   was   260   men.)   (Picture-courtesy  of   Warden    P.   J. 

Madigon.) 
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transferred  to  Alcatraz  earn  their  way  back  to  another  institution  by 
^ood  work  and  behavior. 

Aspects  of  maximum  security  in  this  Federal  Penitentiary  are : 
secure  housing;;  frequent  inmate  counts;  complete  tower  coverage;  a 
minimum  of  privileges ;  a  complete  work  program ;  suitable  personnel 
training,  and  frequent  inmate  case  review  to  determine  suitability  for 
confinement  in  an  institution  of  lesser  custody. 

Alcatraz  became  the  property  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in 
1984  (after  negotiation  between  the  Army  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  present  statf  at  Alcatraz  numbers  155  (This  includes  95 
custodial  personnel,  20  Federal  Prison  Industries  personnel,  six  Public 
Health  Service  Personnel,  and  the  necessary  business  office  and  me- 
chanical staff.) 

Since  1950  there  have  been  38  inmates  sentenced  to  Alcatraz  for 
narcotics  violations. 

B.      THE    FEDERAL   CORRECTIONAL   INSTITUTION   AT   TERMINAL    ISLAND 

The  story  of  Terminal  Island  began  on  June  16,  1936  when  28  acres 
on  Reservation  Point  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor  were  acquired  b}'  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  as  a  site  for  a  medium  security  institution.  Con- 
struction of  a  concrete  building  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  designed 
to  accomodate  600  male  and  24  female  prisoners,  was  completed  in 
1938.  The  only  federal  medium  security  facility  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it 
was  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  as  a  correctional  institution 
until  January,  1942.  Then  military  needs  became  paramount  and  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Xavy  Department  for  use  as  a  receiving  sta- 
tion. It  continued  to  fulfill  that  function  until  1944  w^hen  it  was  com- 
missioned as  a  Naval  Disciplinary  Barracks.  (As  such  it  housed  court- 
martial  prisoners  and  at  one  time  its  population  rose  to  3,200).  With 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  need  for  this  type  of  institution  rapidly 
declined  and  it  was  deactivated  as  a  Xavy  installation  in  1950. 

At  that  time,  existing  Bureau  of  Prison  facilities  were  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area,  and  Terminal  Island  was  taken  over  by 
the  State  of  California  and  operated  as  the  medical  facility  for  the 
California  Department  of  Corrections.  However,  the  post-war  growth 
of  population  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  attendant  increase  in  crime, 
again  created  a  need  for  a  medium  security  institution  in  the  area. 
On  May  9,  1955,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  once  more  assumed  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  and  it  became  another  unit  in  the  Federal 
Prison  System.  Several  large  groups  of  prisoners  were  transferred  from 
other  institutions,  but  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  and  has  continued 
to  be  composed  of  commitments  from  the  local  federal  courts. 

It  was  recognized  at  once  that  what  had  formerly  been  the  women's 
wing  of  the  institution  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  house  the  num- 
ber of  female  prisoners  anticipated,  so  the  original  industrial  area  of 
the  reservation  was  converted  into  a  complete  institution  for  women. 
The  two  divisions  have  grown  side  by  side,  and  from  figures  obtained 
from  Warden  Preston  G.  Smith  in  1960,  the  prison  houses  705  men 
and  168  women  inmates.  Manned  towers  guard  the  men  's  section  on  a 
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24-hoiir-a-day  basis.  The  women's  section,  however,  has  no  towers  or 
armed  officers,  altlioiio]i  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hij?h  wire  fence. 

The  main  institution  at  Terminal  Ishmd,  in  which  the  male  inmates 
are  housed,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the  buildinj?s  them- 
selves forming-  the  outer  walls  and  enclosing  a  main  compound  of  3.8 
acres.  Most  of  the  living  quarters  are  open  dormitories  with  an  aver- 
age of  52  men  to  a  unit.  There  is,  however,  a  cell  block  for  close  cus- 
tody inmates;  and  another  unit  of  78  cells  has  been  converted  as  an 
honor  dormitory  for  men  who  are  making  outstanding  adjustments, 
with  a  section  set  aside  as  a  pre-release  unit. 

The  women  prisoners  live  in  two  cottage-type  housing  units,  in  which 
each  woman  is  free  to  arrange  the  furniture  in  her  room  to  suit  her 
individual  taste,  (provided  that  the  effect  is  presentable  and  neat). 

The  character  of  the  male  population  at  Terminal  Island  reflects 
the  cosmopolitan  area  in  which  it  is  located.  About  45  percent  are 
white,  29  percent  Mexican,  19  percent  colored,  4  percent  Oriental  and 
3  percent  of  other  origin.  These  figures  have  varied  little  since  the  in- 
stitution was  reactivated  in  1955.  The  average  length  of  sentence  is  28 
months  although  the  average  length  of  time  spent  in  the  institution 
is  about  17  months.  The  commonest  type  of  offense  involves  narcotics, 
a  situation  becoming  increasingly  prevalent  in  all  federal  institutions 
for  adults. 


FIGURE   83.      Federal  Correctional  Institution  at  Terminal  Island,  California. 
(Women's    Division    in    the    rear.)    (Picture— courtesy    of    Warden    Preston    G. 

Smith.) 


The  inmates  of  the  women's  division  are  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
larger  geographical  area,  since  this  is  the  only  facility  for  women  fed- 
eral offenders  other  than  the  reformatory  at  Alderson,  West  Virginia. 
As  in  the  men's  section,  the  largest  percentage  are  white.  Second  is  a 
group  of  colored  inmates,  followed  by  Mexican,  and  Oriental  groups. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  Terminal  Island  narcotic  violators  are 
at  a  higher  percentage  among  women  inmates  than  men  inmates.  The 
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percental  breakdown  shows  that  narcotic  inmates  are  comprised  of 
25%  men  and  40%  women. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  faced  by  most  penal  and  correctional 
institntions  is  tliat  of  providinj?  constrnctive  work  for  inmates.  Modern 
correctional  practice  recognized  that  it  wonld  be  an  inexcnsable  waste 
of  both  taxpayers'  money  and  hnman  resonrces  to  study  and  classify 
prisoners  and  then  permit  them  to  become  demoralized  by  idleness 
or  the  endlessly  repetitive  performance  of  meaning-less  tasks. 

At  Terminal  Island  the  work  program  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
demands  upon  the  inmates'  time  and  is  designed  not  only  to  provide 
the  necessary  maintenance  for  the  institution  but  also  to  furnish  essen- 
tial training  in  work  habits  and  skills  which  can  be  carried  over  into 
post  release  living. 

It  is  recognized  that  an  educational  program  must  prepare  its  par- 
ticipants for  the  world  which  they  will  re-enter  rather  than  attempt  to 
correct  all  their  scholastic  deficiencies.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  de- 
velop socially  acceptable  patterns  of  behavior  as  well  as  intellectual 
interest  and  academic  skills.  (Almost  all  classes  are  held  during  eve- 
ning hours  when  most  inmates  are  at  leisure,  and  are  on  a  wholly 
voluntary  basis) .  A  library  of  approximately  5,000  volumes  is  available 
to  the  inmates.  These  works  include  fiction,  non-fiction,  standard  ref- 
erence works,  and  books  in  various  technical  fields. 

C.      THE    FEDERAL   CORRECTIONAL    INSTITUTION    AT   LOMPOC 

Newest  of  the  Federal  Prisons  located  in  California  is  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  at  Lompoc  (Lompoc  is  located  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara County). 

Used  as  an  Arni}?^  Disciplinary  Barracks  until  August  of  1959  the 
property  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  for  use  as  a  cor- 
rectional institution  later  that  year. 

The  Federal  Correctional  Institution  at  Lompoc  was  designed  to 
be  used  primarily  for  youth  and  diagnostic  cases,  as  well  as  special 
study  cases.  This  Federal  Institution  has  a  capacity  to  house  1,200 
inmates. 
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APPENDIX  D 
ROSTER   OF   CALIFORNIA   SHERIFFS 


COUNTY  COUNTY  SEAT  SHERIFF 


ALAMEDA Oakland H.  P.  Gleason 

ALPINE Markleeville : Stuart  P.  Merrill 

AMABOR Jackson Karl  W.  .loses 

BUTTE Oroville Larry  Gillick 

CALAVERAS San  Andreas Russell  W.  Leach 

COLUSA Colusa Max  J.  Mayfield 

CONTRA  COSTA Martinez Walter  F.  Young 

DEL  NORTE Crescent  City Oswald  E.  Ilovgaard 

EL  DORADO Placerville Ernest  Carlson 

FRESNO Fresno Melvin  A.  VVillmirth 

GLENN Willows Ben  Kranig 

HUMBOLDT Eureka Albert  Nickols 

IMPERIAL ElCentro Herbert  Hughes 
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Chapter  I 

THE   EXTENSION   OF  MANDATORY 
TEACHER  TENURE 

MAJORITY  REPORT 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Mandatory  tenin-e  appears  to  be  working  well  in  those  districts 
where  it  now  exists  (850  a.d.a.  and  larger).  The  Committee  received  no 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  such  a  system  was  ill-advised  in  these  larger 
districts  which  include  some  94  percent  of  all  California  public  school 
teachers. 

2.  A  system  of  teacher  tenure  requires  careful  evaluation  of  the 
probationary  teacher  by  the  administration.  For  this  reason  a  system  of 
mandatory  tenure  tends  to  foster  better  administrative  practices. 
Teacher  tenure  also  tends  to  reduce  teacher  turnover  with  commen- 
surate benefits  to  the  school  and  students. 

3.  The  statutory  point  at  which  mandatory  tenure  is  now  required 
(850  a.d.a.)  has  no  logical  relationship  to  school  organization.  Two 
hundred  fifty  a.d.a.  is  a  more  logical  figure  since  that  is  approximately 
the  point  at  which  state  law  permits  a  school  principal  to  be  employed. 

4.  In  any  extension  of  the  mandatory  tenure  system  it  would  be 
advisable  to  give  some  protection  to  the  probationary  teacher.  Without 
some  protection  from  arbitrary  dismissal  for  the  probationary  teacher, 
some  school  districts  may  evade  the  Teacher  Tenure  Law  with  a  policy 
of  automatically  dismissing  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Only 
by  such  protection  may  the  Legislature  be  confident  that  teachers  from 
small  districts  will  not  become  an  itinerant  group  as  they  did  between 
1927  and  1931,  during  which  time  mandatory  tenure  was  extended  to 
all  districts. 

5.  State  Department  of  Education  records  on  teacher  dismissals  are 
woefully  lacking.  There  is  currently  no  way  for  the  department  to  as- 
certain why  many  teachers  drift  from  one  probationary  position  to 
another  without  achieving  tenure. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Education  Code  Section  13303  should  be  amended  to  extend  man- 
datory teacher  tenure  to  all  school  districts  of  more  than  250  a.d.a. ^ 

2.  Probationary  teachers  should  have  the  right  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
missal to  demand  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  dismissal 
from  their  school  board.  In  all  cases  of  dismissal  of  a  probationary 
teacher  such  a  statement  should  be  filed  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  purposes  of  research.  Proper  safeguards  should  be  taken 
to  assure  that  these  reports  are  treated  as  confidential  matter  and  do  not 
become  part  of  the  dismissed  teacher's  file.   (These  recommendations 

J  Senator   Paul  L.   Byrne  and   Senator   John  A.  Murdy,   Jr..  voted   "no"   on  Recom- 
mendation 1. 
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have  been  implemented  by  the  introduction  of  Senate  Bills  946  and 
1021  which  are  included  as  Exhibits  A  and  B  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.) 

THE  REPORT 
BRIEF  HISTORY: 

The  first  teacher  tenure  provisions  were  written  into  law  in  1911. 
Thej^  provided  that  unless  a  teacher  was  notified  by  June  10  that  his 
services  would  not  be  required,  he  was  automatically  reappointed  for 
the  next  school  year.  In  1921,  provision  was  made  for  a  two  year  pro- 
bationary period  in  all  districts  with  eight  or  more  teachers  and  an 
administrator.  Dismissal  was  to  be  only  for  good  and  sufficient  reason 
and  only  upon  notice  in  writing. 

The  1927  Legislature  extended  these  provisions  to  all  districts  regard- 
less of  size.  This  extension  of  tenure  was  very  unpopular  with  adminis- 
trators and  trustees  of  small  districts.  They  complained  that  they  were 
unable  to  remove  unsatisfactory  teachers  and  had  no  place  to  transfer 
them  within  their  small  districts.  The  State  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  1927  law. 

The  Teacher  Tenure  Law  was  modified  by  the  1931  Legislature  to 
limit  the  size  of  districts  which  must  grant  tenure  to  those  of  850  a.d.a. 
or  larger.  The  probationary  period  was  extended  from  two  to  three 
years.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  included  requirements  for  a  written 
statement  of  causes  for  dismissal  of  a  tenure  teacher,  a  superior  court 
hearing  of  charges  against  the  teacher  in  those  cases  where  the  teacher 
denied  the  charges  and  requested  the  hearing,  appeal,  review  and 
other  safeguards.  The  Legislature  has  refused  all  attempts  to  weaken 
these  provisions  which  remain  in  effect  today. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILLS: 

Assembly  Bill  1992  (1959  General  Session)  was  authored  by  As- 
semblyman Ernest  Geddes  and  sponsored  by  the  California  Teachers 
Association.  This  bill  provided  for  the  extension  of  mandatory  teacher 
tenure  downward  to  school  districts  of  250  a.d.a.  The  bill  also  provided 
that  a  dismissed  probationary  teacher  could  require  the  governing 
board  of  his  district  to  furnish  him  with  a  written  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  the  dismissal.  The  reasons  stated  in  writing  by  the  govern- 
ing board  would  be  deemed  sufficient  and  conclusive ;  the  teacher  would 
not  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Assembly  Bill  807  (1959  General  Session)  was  introduced  by  As- 
semblyman Masterson,  and  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  This  bill  would  have  extended  the  provisions  of  the  manda- 
tory Teacher  Tenure  Law  to  all  school  districts  in  the  State,  regardless 
of  size.  It  did  not  include  any  protection  against  arbitrary  dismissal 
for  the  probationary  teacher. 

Both  of  the  above  bills  were  referred  to  this  committee  for  interim 
study,  and  on  February  23,  1960,  a  full  day  hearing  was  held  on  the 
subject  of  mandatory  teacher  tenure.  The  provisions  of  A.B.  1992  and 
A.B.  807  were  used  as  guidelines.  The  issues  at  this  hearing  were : 

(1)  Whether  mandatory  teacher  tenure  should  be  extended  down- 
ward to  school  districts  of  250  a.da.  or  to  all  school  districts  regardless 
of  size. 
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(2)  Whether  statutory  protection  against  arbitrary  dismissal  should 
be  provided  for  the  probationary  teacher  and,  if  so,  what  forms  should 
this  protection  take. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

Mr.  Robert  E.  McKay,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association,  gave  two  basic  reasons  for  a  system  of  mandatory  tenure : 

It  is  a  protection  for  competent  teachers;  such  a  system  requires 
administrators  to  completely  evaluate  a  teacher  during  a  specific  time 
in  the  career  of  that  teacher.  The  second  reason  was  to  become  crucial 
in  later  testimony  since  McKay  testified  that  administrators  in  small 
school  districts  tend  to  avoid  serious  evaluation  of  their  teaching  staff. 

An  extensive  study  by  the  California  Teachers  Association  in  1956 
indicated  that  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  and  three-fifths  of  the 
administrators  in  small  districts  wanted  extension  of  tenure  if  guar- 
antees to  the  probationary  teacher  were  incorporated.  This  qualification 
was  valid,  Mr.  McKay  felt,  since  experience  from  1927  to  1931,  when 
tenure  extended  to  all  districts,  indicated  that  rural  districts  dismissed 
teachers  to  avoid  giving  them  tenure.  He  estimated  that  364  out  of 
1,373  school  districts  and  7,000  of  the  State's  120,000  teachers  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  McKay  concluded  his  testimony  before  the  committee  by  stating 
that  the  systems  of  periodic  evaluation  which  are  now  in  use  in  many 
school  districts  do  much  to  make  invalid  the  argument  that  teachers 
might  do  less  than  their  best  after  being  granted  tenure.  Concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Teacher  Tenure  Law,  McKay  stated: 

"It's  our  very  firm  belief  that  it  has  served  to  increase  educational 
efficiency.  I  think  you  could  find  small  districts,  not  under  tenure,  who, 
because  there  is  no  deadline  and  no  occasion  to  look  at  their  teaching 
staff,  simply  haven't  done  so.  When  a  district  like  that  comes  under 
tenure,  there  is  some  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and 
the  board  to  examine  more  closely  the  capabilities  of  their  teachers. 
The  existing  tenure  law  does  not  automatically  become  effective  the 
first  year  a  district  reaches  850  a.d.a.  There  follows  a  three  year  wait- 
ing period  before  a  district  must  grant  tenure  to  any  teacher.  During 
this  three  year  period  those  responsible  for  making  recommendations 
regarding  teacher  retention  have  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation  to 
do  a  serious  job  of  evaluation." 

Mr.  Donald  Henry,  speaking  for  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, differed  with  the  C.T.A.  at  two  points.  His  organization  would 
wish  to  see  tenure  extended  to  all  districts  regardless  of  size,  and  the 
A.F.T.  felt  that  hearings  for  dismissed  probationary  teachers  would 
be  ''more  useful."  This  procedure  is  now  required  in  all  districts  of 
85,000  a.d.a.  or  larger.  Disagreeing  with  the  C.T.A. 's  contention  that 
a  principal  is  necessary  to  supervise  a  system  of  teacher  tenure,  Henry 
stated:  "Evaluation  is  going  on  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  and  the 
situation  there  would  not  be  affected  directly  by  tenure." 

Mr.  E.  B.  Christensen,  Superintendent  of  the  Healdsburg  Union  High 
School  District,  stating  the  position  of  the  California  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Administrators,  gave  three  reasons  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  Teacher  Tenure  Law: 
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*'  (1)  In  small  schools  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  good  procedures  of 
selection,  supervision,  and  retention  of  teachers.  The  possibility  of  mak- 
ing teachers  permanent  who  are  not  suited  to  their  positions  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  larger  districts. 

"(2)  Because  of  the  small  number  of  faculty  members,  teachers  in 
small  districts  cannot  readily  be  shifted  from  one  school  or  position  to 
another  if  problems  do  occur. 

"  (3)  Desirable  curricular  changes  may  have  to  be  deferred  in  small 
districts  because  of  the  inability  to  replace  teachers  who  do  not  have 
the  new  or  different  abilities  needed.  If  the  teachers  are  released  by 
their  districts,  rather  than  being  granted  permanent  tenure,  these  small 
districts  may  have  a  complete  turnover  in  teacher  personnel  every 
three  years.  Such  a  policy  may  harm  the  students  by  making  it  less 
easy  for  the  district  to  keep  good  teachers  in  the  classroom." 

In  reference  to  Christensen's  first  point,  Senator  Stiern  asked:  "If 
you  don't  have  time  to  evaluate  teachers,  on  what  basis  do  you  let 
teachers  go  now?"  None  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing  made  direct 
answer  to  this  question. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  the  extension  of  tenure  downward  Avould 
bring  attempts  at  evasion,  Mr.  Christensen  stated  that  he  thought  there 
would  be  such  attempts.  However,  he  denied  the  A.F.T.  claim  that 
many  districts  would  dismiss  third  year  teachers  in  order  to  keep  salary 
scales  down. 

Mr.  Christensen  declined  to  comment  on  the  provision  which  would 
entitle  probationary  teachers  to  a  hearing,  but  stated  that  he  and  his 
organization  had  no  objection  to  requiring  a  statement  of  reasons  from 
the  school  board. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Haussler  appeared  for  the  California  School  Boards 
Association.  He  listed  four  points  to  explain  the  position  of  C.S.B.A. 
in  regard  to  teacher  tenure  legislation : 

'*  (1)  We  do  not  oppose  the  tenure  in  districts  over  850  a.d.a. ;  (2) 
We  find  the  present  legal  provisions  for  the  dismissal  of  unfit  perma- 
nent teachers  are  unjustifiable  and  unworkable;  (3)  We  are  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  tenure  to  districts  of  less  than  850  a.d.a.;  (4)  We 
believe  there  should  be  a  real  probationary  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  in  order  that  a  teacher  may  be  properly  evaluated  before  being 
granted  tenure." 

Haussler  went  on  to  say : 

"Granted  that  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  the  850  a.d.a.  dividing 
line,  we  believe  that  if  mandatory  tenure  is  to  be  extended,  it  should 
be  extended  upward  rather  than  downward." 

Exploring  this  point  farther.  Senator  Fisher  asked : 

"Assuming  that  the  Legislature  in  its  infinite  wisdom  decided  that 
it  wanted  to  impose  tenure  on  districts  in  the  size  under  consideration, 
do  you  feel  that  this  would  force  a  more  frequent  and  more  careful 
examination  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  before  you  took  him  on 
and  during  the  first  three  years  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Haussler : 

' '  Well,  sir,  I  think  there  would  probably  be  a  variation  of  effects — in 
some  cases,  I  think  the  answer  would  be  '  Yes. '  They  would  undoubtedly 
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expedite  their  evaluation.  I  hope  they  wouldn't  have  to  be  more  care- 
ful, assuming  that  they  were  adequately  careful  on  the  first  go-around, 
but  dealing  with  human  beings,  it's  hard  to  say." 

Senator  Fisher : 

"Your  argument  against  this  measure  is  that  in  these  districts  they 
are  not  sufficiently  careful,  as  they  need  the  extra  time." 

Mr.  Haussler : 

"No,  I  don't  think  that's  so.  I  don't  believe  that  I  indicated  that  I 
felt  they  were  not  sufficiently  careful.  I  think  the  additional  time  would 
be  twofold — one,  the  development  of  the  teacher,  and,  secondly,  the 
availability  of  supervisory  personnel,  perhaps  the  former  more  than 
the  latter." 

School  administrators  and  board  members  implied  to  the  committee 
that  the  smaller  school  districts  of  the  State  are  dumping  grounds  for 
the  less  able  teacher  and  that  a  large  group  of  these  teachers  float  from 
one  small  school  district  to  another.  They  contended  that  mandatory 
teacher  tenure  would  force  the  small  school  district  to  either  grant 
tenure  to  the  poor  teacher  or  to  create  an  even  greater  teacher  turn- 
over than  now  exists.  Representatives  of  school  district  governing 
boards  and  school  district  administrators  stated  that  the  small  school 
district  does  not  have  sufficient  supervisory  personnel  to  adequately 
evaluate  its  teachers  or  to  guide  them  toward  self-improvement.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  suggested  that  mandatory  tenure  together  with 
protection  for  the  probationary  teacher  against  arbitrary  dismissal 
would  tend  to  bring  about  better  supervision  and  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  the  smaller  school  districts. 

No  witness  before  the  committee  could  offer  firm  data  on  teacher 
turnover  in  school  districts  too  small  to  be  affected  by  the  mandatory 
Teacher  Tenure  Law.  Mr.  J.  B.  Huntley,  member  of  the  Sierra-Plumas 
Joint  Unified  School  District  Governing  Board,  admitted  under  ques- 
tioning from  Senator  Fisher  that  his  school  district  had  not,  in  the 
past  10  years,  dismissed  a  teacher  who  had  served  over  four  years. 

The  Department  of  Education  does  not  compile  data  which  would 
make  it  easy  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  teacher  turnover  in  small  school 
districts.  Neither  are  there  any  authoritative  data  on  the  reasons  for 
teacher  dismissals  in  the  small  school  districts.  Under  existing  law  the 
governing  board  of  a  school  district  with  less  than  85,000  a.d.a  is  not 
required  to  state  its  reasons  for  dismissing  a  probationary^  teacher. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  would  be  affected  by  extending  tenure 
to  all  school  districts  and  to  districts  of  250  to  849  a.d.a.  respectively  is 
shown  in  the  following  tables. 

As  of  Year  1 959-60 
DISTRICTS  250  a.d.a. 
Districts  by  Type  ^o.  of  Teachers 

Unified ^4  48 

Elementary 732  2375 

High  School  36  388 

Junior  College 1  10 

Total 773  2821 
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DISTRICTS  250-849 

Districts  by  Type  No.  of  Teachers 

Unified 20  512 

Elementary 291  4293 

High  School 67  1417 

Junior  College 3  93 

Total 381  6315 

Extension  of  tenure  to  school  districts  of  250  or  more  a.d.a  would 
involve  approximately  5.1  percent  of  the  122,650  full-time  teachers  in 
our  public  schools.  An  additional  2.3  percent  of  the  public  school 
teacher  population  would  be  affected  by  extending  tenure  downward 
from  250  a.d.a.  to  include  all  schools. 


MINORITY   REPORT 

The  extension  of  mandatory  teacher  tenure  downward  to  school  dis- 
tricts of  250  a.d.a.  should  be  rejected  on  the  basis  that  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary abridgement  of  local  control  over  public  schools.  The  governing 
boards  of  small  school  districts  rejected  mandatory  teacher  tenure 
when  it  was  in  effect  during  the  1920 's.  They  did  so  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  administration  of  their  schools. 

The  problems  of  the  smaller  school  districts  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  large  school  district  which  can  shift  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another.  When  a  school  district's  faculty  is  small,  any  curric- 
ulum change  may  make  it  necessary  to  shuffle  teacher  assignments  to 
accommodate  the  new  subjects  offered.  If  all  of  the  existing  faculty 
members  have  tenure  and  none  are  qualified  to  teach  the  subjects  added, 
the  governing  board  must  then  assume  the  additional  expense  of  hiring 
an  extra  teacher,  who  would  otherwise  be  unneeded. 

Tenure  is  proposed  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  protect  the  able 
teacher  from  arbitrary  dismissal.  The  proponents  of  this  measure  have 
failed  to  present  any  proven  case  where  a  teacher  has  been  capriciously 
or  unjustly  dismissed.  Further,  mandatory  teacher  tenure  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  a  school  district  governing  board  to  dismiss  any 
teacher  who  has  not  rendered  satisfactory  service. 

The  advantages  which  tenure  affords  the  teacher  could  be  achieved 
by  providing  that  governing  boards  may  award  teacher  contracts  for 
periods  of  two  or  three  years.  At  the  same  time,  a  long  range  teacher 
contract  would  give  the  governing  board  the  opportunity  to  periodi- 
cally review  a  teacher's  qualifications  in  light  of  any  needed  curricu- 
lum changes.  If  the  teacher's  service  has  been  satisfactory  and  his 
qualifications  meet  the  needs  of  the  school,  he  may  be  awarded  an  addi- 
tional long  range  contract.  If  the  teacher  has  not  been  satisfactory,  or 
does  not  have  the  needed  qualifications,  the  governing  board  should 
have  the  right  to  replace  him. 

Paul  L.  Byrne 

6th  Senatorial  District 

Butte  County 

John  A.  Murdy,  Jr. 
35th  Senatorial  District 
Orange  County 


EXHIBIT  A 

SENATE  BILL  No.  946 


Introduced  by  Senators  Grunsky,  Rodda,  Farr,  Sturgeon,  Fisher, 
Thompson,  Geddes,  Short,  Shaw,  Richards,  Brown,  Quick,  Holm- 
dahl,  Robert  D.  Williams,  Donnelly,  Begovich,  Dolwig^,  Miller,  Col- 
lier, McBride,  Backstrand,  McCarthy,  Burns,  and  J.  Howard 
Williams 

(Coauthor:  Assemblyman  Ilanna) 


March  13,  1961 


REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


An  act  to  amend  Sections  13303,  13304,  13305,  13307,  13308, 
13315,  13320,  and  13322  of  the  Education  Code,  relating  to 
certificated  employees  of  school  districts. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section    13303    of    the    Education    Code    is 

2  amended  to  read : 

3  13303.     Every  employee  of  a  joint  union  or  union  high 

4  school  district,  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  850  250 

5  or  more,  maintaining  eight  or  more  schools  lying  not  less  than 

6  six  miles  apart,  who,  after  having  been  employed  by  the  dis- 

7  trict  has  served  for  three  complete  consecutive  school  years 

8  in  a  position  or  positions  requiring  certification  qualifications, 

9  in  a  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  850  250  or 

10  more,  is  re-elected  for  the  next  succeeding  school  year  to  a  posi- 

11  tion  requiring  certification  qualifications  shall,   at  the  com- 

12  mencement  of  the  succeeding  school  year,  be  classified  as  and 

13  become  a  permanent  employee  of  the  district. 

14  Sec.  2.     Section  13304  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read : 

15  13304.     Every  employee  of  a  school  district  of  any  type  or 

16  class  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  8e0  250  or  more, 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 
S.B.  946,  as  introduced,  Grunsky   (L.Gov.).  Certificated  school  district  employees. 

MX^Vrovisfonr'^^in'-'^certificated  school  district  employees  permanent  status 
upon  beiuK  rl-e  ected  to  serve  for  the  school  year  following  the  completion  of  the 
^rXtionaV  period  applicable  in  all  districts  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
250  or  more  pupils,  rather  than  850  or  more  pupils. 
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1  except  a  joint  union  or  union  high  school  district  maintaining 

2  eight  or  more  schools  lying  not  less  than  six  miles  apart,  who, 

3  after  having  been  employed  by  the  district  for  three  complete 

4  consecutive  school  years  in  a  position  or  positions  requiring 

5  certification  qualifications,  is  re-elected  for  the  next  succeeding 

6  school  year  to  a  position  requiring  certification  qualifications 

7  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  school  year  be 

8  classified  as  and  become  a  permanent  employee  of  the  district. 

9  Sec.  3.     Section  13305  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read  : 

10  13305.     Every  certificated  employee  of  a  school  district  of 

11  any  type  or  class  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 

12  than  8l0  250  may  be  offered  a  continuing  contract  to  cover  a 

13  period  longer  than  one  year  but  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

14  Sec.  4.     Section  13307  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read : 

15  13307.     Every  employee  of  a  school  district  of  any  type  or 

16  class  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  8^  250 

17  pupils,  who,  after  having  been  employed  by  the  district  for 

18  three  complete  consecutive  school  years  in  a  position  or  posi- 

19  tions  requiring  certification  qualifications,  is  re-elected  for  the 

20  next  succeeding  school  year  to  a  position  requiring  certifica- 

21  tion  qualifications,  may  be  classified  by  the  governing  board 

22  of  the  district  as  a  permanent  employee  of  the  district.  If 

23  the  classification  is  not  made  the  employee  shall  not  attain 

24  permanent  status  and  may  be  re-elected  from  year  to  year 

25  thereafter  without  becoming  a  permanent  employee  until  the 

26  classification  is  made. 

27  Sec.  5.     Section  13308  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read  : 

28  13308.     Every  employee   of   a  joint   union   or  union   high 

29  school  district  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  8e0  250 

30  or  more,  maintaining  eight  or  more  high  schools  lying  not  less 

31  than  six  miles  apart,  who,  after  having  been  employed  by  the 

32  district  has  served  for  three  complete  consecutive  school  years 

33  in  a  position  or  positions  requiring  certification  qualifications 

34  in  a  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than 

35  8eO  250  ,  and  is  re-elected  to  a  position  requiring  certification 

36  qualifications,  may  be  classified  by  the  governing  board  of  the 

37  district  as  a  permanent  employee  of  the  district.  If  the  classi- 

38  fication  is  not  made  the  employee  shall  not  attain  permanent 

39  status  and  may  be  re-elected  from  year  to  year  thereafter 

40  without  becoming  a  permanent  employee  until  the  classifica- 

41  tion  is  made.  If  the  classification  is  not  made  the  employee 

42  may  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  district  only  by  an 

43  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  governing  board  of 

44  the  district,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 

45  schools,  if  there  is  one.  of  the  district. 

46  Sec.  6.     Section  13315  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read: 

47  13315.     A  person  employed  in  an  administrative  or  super- 

48  visory  position  requiring  certification  qualifications  upon  com- 

49  pleting  a  probationary  period,  including  any  time  served  as 

50  a  classroom  teacher,  in  the  same  district,  shall,  in  a  district 

51  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  8§0  250  or  more  pupils, 
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1  be  classified  as  and  become  a  permanent  employee  as  a  class- 

2  room  teacher.  In  a  district  having  an  average  daily  attendance 

3  of  less  than  S50  250  pupils,  he  may  be  so  classified. 

4  Sec.  7.     Section  13320  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read : 

5  13320.     A  certificated  employee  who  has  served  in  a  position 

6  or   positions   requiring   certification   qualifications   in   two   or 

7  more  districts,  each  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  8e0 

8  250  or  more  and  governed  by  governing  boards  of  identical 

9  personnel,   for  a  total  of  three  complete  consecutive  school 

10  years,  upon  being  elected  for  the  fourth  consecutive  school  year 

11  to  a  position  or  positions  requiring  certification  qualifications 

12  in  any  of  the  districts,  shall  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 

13  consecutive  school  year  be  classified  as  a  permanent  employee 

14  of  the  last  district  in  which  he  was  employed  prior  to  his  elec- 

15  tion  for  the   fourth   consecutive  school  year. 

16  Where  there  are  two  or  more  districts,  each  having  an  aver- 

17  age  daily  attendance  of  8^  250  or  more  and  governed  by  gov- 

18  erning  boards  of  identical  personnel,  a  certificated  employee 

19  who  has  served  in  one  of  the  districts  for  three  complete  con- 

20  secutive  school  years,  upon  being  elected  for  the  fourth  con- 

21  secutive  school  year  to  a  position  or  positions  requiring  certifi- 

22  cation  qualifications  in  any  of  the  districts,  shall  at  the  com- 

23  mencement  of  the  fourth  consecutive  school  year  be  classified 

24  as  and  become  a  permanent  employee  of  the  last  district  in 

25  which  he  was  employed  prior  to  his  election  for  the  fourth  con- 

26  secutive  school  year. 

27  Sec.  8.     Section  13322  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read  : 

28  13322.     On   the  unionization,   unification,   uniting,   or  con- 

29  solidation  of  one  or  more  school  districts  in  which  the  average 

30  daily  attendance  for  the  preceding  school  year  was  less  than 

31  8e0  250  pupils,  with  a  district  or  districts  in  which  the  average 

32  daily  attendance  was  or,  as  a  result  of  the  unionization,  unit- 

33  ing,   consolidation,   or  unification,  becomes  S^  250  or  more 

34  pupils,  the   regular  three-year  probationary  period  shall  be 

35  served  after  the  effective  date  of  the  unionization,  unification, 

36  uniting,  or  consolidation,  by  any  probationary  employee  who 

37  has  been  serving  in  a  district  of  less  than  8&0  250  average  daily 

38  attendance.  The  elected  governing  board  of  any  such  union, 

39  unified,    or    consolidated    district,    or    of    the    school    district 

40  formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  school  districts,  at  its  option, 

41  may  classify  as  a  permanent  employee  of  the   district,   any 

42  probationary  employee  of  the  districts  making  up  the  union, 

43  unified,    or '  consolidated    district,    or    of    the    school    district 

44  formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  school  districts,  who,  prior  to 

45  the  unionization,  unification,  uniting,  or  consolidation  of  the 

46  districts,  had  been  employed  by  any  of  the  districts  for  three 

47  complete,  consecutive  school  years  in  a  position  or  positions 

48  requiring  certification  qualifications. 
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EXHIBIT   B 

SENATE  BILL  No.  1021 


Introduced  by  Senators  Fisher,  Grunsky,  Rodda,  Donnelly,  Farr, 
Byrne,  and  Miller 


March  22,  1961 


REFERRED  TO   COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


A71  act  to  amend  Section  13443  of,  and  to  add  Section  13443.5 
to,  the  Education  Code,  relating  to  school  district  employees. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section    13443    of    the    Education    Code    is 

2  amended  to  read : 

3  13143.     (a)  On  or  before  the  15th  day  of  May  in  any  year 

4  the  governing  board  may  give  notice  in  writing  to  a  proba- 

5  tionary  employee  that  his  services  will  not  be  required  for  the 

6  ensuing  j-ear.  The  notice  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  and  com- 

7  plete  when  delivered  in  person  to  the  employee  by  the  clerk  or 

8  secretary  of  the  governing  board  of  the  school  district  or  de- 

9  posited  in  the  United  States  registered  mail  with  postage  pre- 

10  paid,  addressed  to  the  employee  at  his  last  known  place  of 

11  address. 

12  (h)   Upon  the  request  of  such  employee,  the  governing  hoard 

13  shall  give  such  employee  a  ivritten  statement  of  the  reasons  for 

14  the  dismissal.  The  determination  of  the  hoard  as  to  the  suffi- 

15  ciency  of  the  reasons  for  dismissal  shall  he  conclusive.  No  right 

16  of  judicial  review  shall  exist  for  such  an   employee  on  any 

17  question  founded  upon  reasons  for  dismissal.  This  subdivision 
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S.B.  1021,  as  introduced,  Fisher  (Ed.).  Dismissal  of  school  district  employees. 

Amends  Sec.  13443,  Jlnd  adds  Sec.  13443.5,  Ed.C. 

Requires  the  governing  board  of  any  school  district  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  less  than  8r»,000  to  give  a  certificated  probationary  employee,  who  is  not 
rehired  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  dismissal, 
if  the  employee  requests  such  statement.  Specifies  that  no  right  of  judicial  review 
exists  on  the  question  of  reasons  for  such  dismissal. 

Requires  governing  board  to  transmit  statement  of  reasons  for  dismissal  of  such 
employee,  and  probationary  certificated  employees  dismis.sed  during  the  school  year, 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Requires  the  department  to  analyze  such 
statements  by  category  and  report  thereon  to  the  Legislature  at  each  general  session. 
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1  does  not  apply  to  the  employees  or  governing  hoards  of  dis- 

2  tricts  to  which  Section  13444  applies. 

3  Sec.  2.     Section  13443.5  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 

4  13443.5.     "Whenever  the  governing  board  of  any  school  dis- 

5  trict  dismisses  an  employee  pursuant  to  Section  13442  or  gives 
g  notice  to  an  employee  that  his  services  will  not  be  required  for 

7  the  ensuing  year  pursuant  to  Section  13443,  the  governing 

8  board  shall  on  or  before  September  1  of  the  next  succeeding 

9  school  year  transmit  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  a 

10  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  dismissal  or  failure  to  rehire. 

11  The  statement  of  reasons  should  be  a  true  and  exact  copy  of  the 

12  statement  of  cause  for  dismissal  or  reasons  for  dismissal  given 

13  the  employee  under  Section  13442  or  13443  if  such  a  statement 

14  is  given,  and  the  governing  board  shall  so  certify. 

15  The  statement  so  transmitted  to  the  State  Department  of 

16  Education    shall   be   treated   as    confidential   matter   by   the 

17  department. 

18  The  department  shall  prepare  and  maintain,  from  the  state- 

19  ments  so  transmitted,  a  descriptive  and  statistical  analysis,  by 

20  category  of  causes  or  reasons  of  dismissal  or  failure  to  rehire, 

21  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Legislature  each  general  session 

22  of  the  Legislature,  commencing  with  the  1963  General  Session. 
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Chapter   II 

PROBLEMS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   STATE 
TEACHER   RETIREMENT   SYSTEM 

Testiino2iy  concerning  three  major  problems  relative  to  the  State 
Teacher  Retirement  System  was  heard  by  this  committee  in  Los  An- 
geles on  September  1,  1960.  These  problems  are  treated  individually  in 
this  chapter. 

CONCLUSIONS 

THE  PROBLEM:  Whether  to  gfrant  California  Teacher  Retirement 
System  credit  for  teaching-  service  in  other  states : 

1_.  The  cost  to  the  State  ($213,000,000  plus)  of  granting  Teacher 
Retirement  System  credit  for  out-of-state  teaching  service,  as  outlined 
in  the  Actuarial  Report  fo  California  Teachers  Association ;  Evalua- 
tion of  Out-of-State  Service  Credit  Under  California  State  Teachers' 
Eetirement  System  (September  26,  1960)  by  the  actuarial  firm  of 
Coates,  Herfurth  and  England,  would  be  prohibitively  expensive. 
Grauting  Teacher  Retirement  Sj'stem  credit  as  proposed  in  this  report 
would  take  from  state  funds  vitally  needed  for  other  important  edu- 
cational and  nonedueational  programs. 

If  the  Legislature  enacted  this  proposal,  the  initial  cost  figure  of 
$237,475,238,  established  by  the  Coates,  Herfurth  and  England  study, 
would  have  to  be  revised  upward  to  include  those  teachers  with 
out-of-state  service  who  have  come  to  California  since  the  study  was 
made.  Also,  the  annual  cost  would  continue  to  rise  as  more  and  more 
teachers,  attracted  by  the  generous  retirement  allowances,  high  salaries 
and  other  inducements,  come  to  California. 

2.  A  revision  of  the  formula  used  in  the  study  to  allow  fewer  years 
of  credit  or  to  allow  only  partial  credit  for  each  year  of  out-of-state 
service,  up  to  a  maximum  of  10  years,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  this 
proposal.  However,  a  revised  cost  estimate  would  require  another  study 
using  the  new  formula  and  current  data. 

3.  The  number  of  teachers  coming  to  California  from  other  states  is 
increasing.  This  fact,  together  with  the  existing  plan  for  expanding 
California's  teacher  training  program,  would  tend  to  obviate  any  need 
to  grant  California  teacher  retirement  credit  as  a  device  for  recruiting 
out-of-state  teachers. 

THE  PROBLEM:  Whether  the  minimum  retirement  allowance  for 
teachers  should  be  increased: 

4.  The  teachers  who  retired  when  salaries  were  low  are  not  receiving 
a  fair  or  sufficient  retirement  income.  The  retirement  allowance  for 
many  of  these  older  retired  teachers  does  not  permit  them  to  live  in  the 
comfort  and  dignity  to  which  their  contributions  to  society  should  en- 
title them.  Further,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  retirement 
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allowances  received  by  teachers  who  retired  in  the  early  ]040's,  when 
salaries  were  low,  and  the  allowances  received  by  teachers  who  have 
retired,  or  will  retire,  in  times  of  relatively  high  teachers'  salaries. 

THE  PROBLEM:  School  personnel  who  transfer  from  a  certificated 
position  to  a  classified  position: 

5.  The  increasing  nnmber  of  large  nnified  and  nnion  school  districts 
has  brought  about  the  creation  of  many  district-level  supervisory  po- 
sitions which  are  neither  clearly  certified  positions  nor  classified  posi- 
tions. When  a  certificated  employee  is  appointed  to  one  of  these 
''either-or"  positions,  complications  relative  to  that  individual's  status 
as  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  arise.  This  is  because, 
under  existing  provisions  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Law,  only  school 
district  personnel  in  positions  requiring  certification  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  system. 

As  a  result,  school  district  certificated  personnel  appointed  to  these 
positions  are  faced  with  possible  penalties  with  regard  to  their  retire- 
ment benefits.  This  in  turn  creates  a  recruitment  problem  for  school 
districts  which   wish   to   fill   these   positions   with   certified   personnel. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  13292,  school 
districts  which  have  a  merit  system  can,  by  careful  drafting  of  the  job 
specifications  for  these  gray-area  positions,  designate  them  as  requir- 
ing certification.  Other  school  districts  simply  fail  to  report  the  change 
in  status  of  certificated  personnel,  so  appointed,  to  the  Teacher  Retire- 
ment System.  However,  the  individual  concerned  is  in  constant  danger 
of  being  "discovered"  by  the  Teacher  Retirement  System  and  conse- 
quently losing  his  membership  in  that  system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Legislature  should  refer  for  further  interim  study  any  pro- 
posal to  give  California  teacher  retirement  credit  for  out-of-state  teach- 
ing service. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  amend  Education  Code  Section  14356  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  teacher  retirement  allowance  from  $70  per  year, 
per  year  of  service,  to  $90  per  year,  per  year  of  service. _  This  legis- 
lation should  carry  the  urgency  provision  to  become  effective  immedi- 
ately upon  signature  of  the  Governor.  (This  recommendation  has  been 
implemented  by  the  introduction  of  S.B.  939,  which  is  included  as  Ex- 
hibit B  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. ) 

3.  The  Legislature  should  amend  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Law  to 
permit  a  member  of  that  system  who  assumes  a  classified  position  to 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  for  as  long 
as  he  is  in  the  classified  service.  (This  recommendation  has  been  imple- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  S.B.  542  which  is  included  as  Exhibit 
C  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

THE  REPORT 

The  three  proposals  treated  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  this  chapter  are  discussed  individually  in  this  section. 

1.  The  proposal  to  graMt  California  Teacher  Retirement  System 
credit  for  teaching  service  rendered  in  other  states. 
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BRIEF  HISTORY: 

Prior  to  July  1,  1944,  members  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement System  were  given  credit  toAvard  their  eventual  retirement 
benefits  for  teaching  service  rendered  in  public  schools  in  other  states. 
This  was  not  an  issue  at  that  time  because  the  number  of  teachers  com- 
ing to  California  from  other  states  was  relatively  small,  and  the  bene- 
fits provided  upon  eventual  retirement  in  the  California  system  were 
rather  meager. 

In  1944.  upon  the  recommendation  of  an  interim  study,  the  Legis- 
lature materially  increased  the  benefits  under  the  retirement  system 
and  decided  it  would  no  longer  grant  credit  for  teaching  service  ren- 
dered in  other  states.  The  1944  act  provided  that  any  person  who  was 
a  member  of  the  California  system  as  of  June  30.  1944,  would  receive 
credit  for  service  in  other  states.  Those  who  were  not  members  as  of 
that  time  would  not.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  one  which  applied 
to  teachers  who  are  recruited  from  other  states  for  specialized  service 
in  teaching  children  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf.  This  exception  is  in- 
consequential in  terms  of  cost  and  numbers  involved. 

"With  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  coming  to  California  from 
other  states,  retirement  credit  for  teachers  with  service  out-of-state  be- 
came of  pressing  concern  to  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  profession. 
In  1959  the  California  Teachers  Association  attempted  to  get  the 
Legislature  to  finance  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  problem 
and  what  it  would  cost  if  some  action  would  be  taken  to  grant  such 
credit.  A  resolution  calling  for  this  study,  implying  that  finances  would 
be  necessary  (some  $35,000),  passed  the  Assembly.  "When  the  resolu- 
tion was  before  the  Senate  Governmental  Efficiency  Committee,  the 
Legislative  Analyst  reported  that  if  retirement  system  credit  for  out- 
of-state  service  was  to  be  granted,  it  would  cost  the  State  at  least  100 
million  dollars.  As  a  result,  the  committee  said,  in  effect  [regarding  the 
study  resolution],  "You  want  $35,000  this  year  so  that  you  can  come 
back  and  ask  for  $100  million";  and  the  resolution  was  killed. 

The  teachers  who  had  service  out-of-state  formed  an  organization 
known  as  ARCOSS  or  the  Association  for  Retirement  Credit  for  Out- 
of-State  Service.  Although  ARCOSS  is  an  independent  association,  it 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  members  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association  and  works  closelv  with  the  CTA. 

On  September  16.  1959,  'with  funds  raised  by  ARCOSS,  the  CTA 
executed  a  trust  indenture  with  the  State  of  California.  I'nder  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  the  CTA  deposited  $28,000  with  the  State 
to  finance  the  cost  of  gathering  and  verifying  the  facts  needed  to 
determine  the  cost  of  granting  retirement  credit  in  California  for  out- 
of-state  teaching  service. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System 
prepared  and  distributed  to  all  its  active  and  some  of  its  retired  mem- 
bers a  questionnaire.  This  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine  the 
extent  of  teaching  service  the  member  had  performed  in  other  states. 

In  addition,  the  CTA  contracted  with  Coates,  Herfurth  and  Eng- 
land, (consulting  actuaries)  for  an  actuarial  study  to  determine  the 
additional  cost  the  State  would  incur  by  granting  retirement  credit 
for  teaching  service  rendered  in  other  states.  The  returned  question- 
naires were  tabulated  by  the  actuaries  for  use  in  making  the  study. 
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The  following  formula  was  employed  in  making  the  actuarial  study : 
one  year  of  California  Teachers'  Retirement  System  credit  for  each 
year  of  out-of-state  service  on  a  year  per  year  matching  basis  (up  to 
a  maximum  of  10  years).  The  formula  assumed  that  all  out-of-state 
service  reported — up  to  the  10-year  maximum— was,  or  would  be, 
matched  by  in-state  service.  Credit  would  be  allowed  all  eligible  re- 
tired and  active  teachers.  The  formula  assumed,  also,  that  the  eligible 
teacher  would  pay  into  the  system  his  share  of  the  retirement  credited, 
plus  interest. 

The  actuarial  report  was  presented  to  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation on  September  26,  I960,  and  made  available  to  this  committee 
on  October  4,  1960.  The  estimated  cost  of  granting  California  Teacher 
Retirement  credit  for  out-of-state  service,  based  upon  the  formula  out- 
lined above,  is  as  follows  : 

Active  members  of  the  Teacher  Retirement  System $233,980,542 

Retired  members 3,233,281 

TOTAL   COST   $237,213,823 

Less  teachers'  contributions  with  interest — 23,738,585 

NET   COST  TO  THE   STATE $213,475,238 

The  complete  actuarial  report,  including  the  detail  of  the  formula 
used,  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  as  Exhibit  A. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

Proponents  of  the  ARCOSS  proposal  contended  before  the  com- 
mittee that  existing  provisions  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Law  un- 
justly discriminate  against  those  teachers  who  have  come  to  California 
since  July  1,  1944.  These  teachers,  they  reason,  are  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  pay  their  proportionate  share  to  the  Teacher  Retirement 
System  for  service  rendered  in  other  states,  and  to  participate  iu  the 
benefits  on  an  equal  basis  with  teachers  who  entered  the  system  prior 
to  June  30,  1944.  The  effect  of  this  situation,  according  to  ARCOSS, 
is  depriving  over  43,000  teachers,  now  serving  the  public  schools,  ade- 
quate retirement  benefits.  This  number  represents  approximatelj'^  32 
percent  of  the  State's  131,176  teachers.  (1959-60  school  3'ear.) 

Speaking  for  ARCOSS,  Mr.  Lowell  Ogden,  past  president  of  that 
association,  emphasized  the  importance  of  adequate  retirement  benefits 
for  all  teachers.  He  told  the  committee : 

' '  The  principle  that  an  adequate  retirement  system  benefits  children 
by  giving  each  teacher  a  feeling  of  financial  security  at  the  end  of 
his  active  career  has  long  been  accepted  as  both  desirable  and  eco- 
nomicaly  sound.  Brookover's  Sociology  of  Education  summarizes  sev- 
eral studies  on  the  major  concerns  of  teachers  and  concludes  that 
financial  insecurity  is  number  one  on  the  list.  At  the  present,  only 
two  out  of  three  California  teachers  have  a  feeling  of  assurance  due  to 
equitable  and  adequate  retirement  benefits.  One  out  of  three  is  con- 
cerned ! ' ' 

Mr.  Ogden  stated  that  ARCOSS  simply  wished  to  equalize  retirement 
benefits  and  costs  for  all  teachers.  He  made  particular  reference  to 
Education  Code  Section  14067  which  limits  out-of-state  service  to  retire- 
ment system  members  as  of  June  30,  1944.  "Many  obvious  cases  of 
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inequality  between  amounts  contributed  and  retirement  benefits  re- 
ceived can  be  found,"  Ogden  stated.  He  gave  the  following  hypothetical 
examples  to  illustrate  this  point: 

"Jane  Doe  and  Sally  Smith  will  retire  with  35  years  teaching  service. 
Though  their  contributions  to  the  retirement  system  will  be  nearly 
equal,  the  benefits  each  receives  Avill  be  greatly  different.  The  difference 
is  a  matter  of  when  teaching  service  began  in  California. 

"Jane  has  16  years  teaching  service  in  California  and  19  years  teach- 
ing service  out-of-state.  Since  Jane  came  to  California  in  September  1943 
she  received  credit  for  prior  service  upon  payment  of  $1,200.  The 
salary  for  three  top  years  was  $7,000.  According  to  the  formula  for 
computing  retirement  benefits,  Jane  would  receive  upon  retirement 
$4,083  in  approximate  annual  retirement  benefits.  Jane  would  have 
contributed   approximately  $8,000  to   the   Teacher  Retirement   Fund. 

"Sally  Smith  has  15  years  service  in  California  and  20  years  service 
out-of-state.  She  began  teaching  in  California  in  September  1944  and 
received  no  credit  for  service  prior  to  July  1,  1944.  Her  average  salary 
for  three  top  earning  years  was  $7,000  and  her  approximate  annual 
benefits  would  be  $1,750.  Sally  would  have  contributed  to  the  Retire- 
ment System  approximately  $7,000. 

"AYhy  shouldn't  Sally  benefit  from  retaining  her  equity  in  the  re- 
tirement sj'stem  of  the  state  she  left  ?  Unfortunately,  many  states 
require  the  teacher  to  return  to  active  teaching  status  after  a  stated 
number  of  years  or  his  vested  interest  is  lost  and  his  contributions 
revert  to  the  State.  The  other  alternative  is  to  withdraw  contributions 
and  lose  this  vested  interest  in  the  original  state  of  teaching." 

Mr.  Ogden  contended  that  granting  retirement  service  credit  for  out- 
of-state  service  will  assist  California  in  recruiting  needed  teachers  from 
other  states.  He  stated  that  such  recruitment  is  a  necessity: 

"A  State  Department  of  Education  publication  titled  California's 
Need  for  Teachers,  dated  January  1960,  stated  that  15,720  new  teachers 
were  needed  for  the  1959-60  school  year.  'Graduates  of  all  California 
teacher  training  institutions,  who  actually  entered  the  classroom, 
support  only  about  half  this  number.  As  a  result  of  this  deficit,  most 
of  the  larger  school  sj'stems  actively  recruit  teachers  in  other  states. 
.  .  .  while  many  teachers  do  come  to  California  of  their  own  volition, 
thousands  of  others  are  solicited  and  encouraged  to  come  by  local 
district  administrators. '  ' ' 

Seventeen  other  states  give  some  form  of  retirement  credit  for  out- 
of-state  teaching  service,  according  to  Ogden.  xVlthough  he  could  not 
tell  the  committee  the  nature  of  the  credit  given  by  these  states,  Ogden 
said  California  would  be  in  a  better  competitive  position  to  recruit  out- 
of-state  teachers  if  it  adopted  the  ARCOSS  proposal. 

Elaborating  on  the  teacher  recruitment  advantage  of  the  ARCOSS 
proposal,  Ogden  told  the  committee : 

"Retirement  benefits  for  out-of-state  service  should  aid  recruitment 
efforts  by  attracting  high  calibre  teachers,  by  bringing  into  the  State 
teachers  with  experience,  by  providing  well-screened  teachers  who  will 
stay  in  the  profession  and  thus  lower  the  attrition  rate;  and  the  secur- 
ing of  experienced  teachers  will  shorten  the  time  and  lower  the  cost 
of  extensive  orientation  programs  at  the  district  level." 
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In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  coming  to  California  is  increasing — even  without  benefit 
of  retirement  credit  for  their  home  state  service. 

This  is  indicated  by  the  following  data  on  new  and  beginning  teach- 
ers collected  from  county  superintendents  of  schools  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  figures  in  the  following  table  do  not 
include  data  from  all  counties  of  the  State.  Neither  do  they  include 
those  beginning  teachers  who  may  have  come  to  California  from  other 
states  but  lived  in  California  during  the  preceding  school  year. 

A                                                     B-"  C  D^ 
Total  numier 

heginning  Out-of-state  %  of  total  out-of- 

Schoolyear                                      teachers  teachers  state  teachers 

1957-58 15,080  3,128  20.7 

1958-59 14,033  3,061  21.8 

1959-60 13,953  3,295  23.6 

B  Shows  the  total  number  of  new  or  beginning  teachers  reported 
by  the  county  superintendents  for  the  school  years  shown  in  Column 
A.  C  indicates  the  number  of  new  or  beginning  teachers  who  showed 
an  out-of-state  address  for  the  preceding  school  year.  D  indicates  the 
percentage  of  new  or  beginning  teachers  from  out-of-state. 

"The  granting  of  retirement  credit  for  out-of-state  service  is  equi- 
table," Ogden  contended.  He  pointed  out  that  California  is  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  training  teachers  who  come  from  out-of-state.  "The  cost 
to  the  State  for  nine  years  of  elementary  school,  four  years  of  high 
school,  and  four  to  five  years  of  college  training  for  teachers  will 
largely  offset  the  cost  for  equitable  retirement  benefits.  ...  If  other 
states  pay  for  our  education,  then  California  is  getting  a  bargain  by 
just  providing  the  retirement  credit. ' ' 

The  actuaries'  estimated  cost  of  the  ARCOSS  proposal  was  not 
available  at  the  committees'  September  1st  hearing.  However,  unoffi- 
cial estimates  ranged  from  100  million  dollars  to  300  million  dollars 
initial  cost.  In  view  of  this,  the  committee  chairman  advised  the  wit- 
nesses that  any  decision  on  the  part  of  the  committee  must  await  the 
actuaries'  report  on  estimated  cost.  He  stated  further  that  if  the  costs 
were  prohibitively  high,  ARCOSS  would  have  the  responsibility  to 
work  out  and  present  a  lower  cost,  compromise  proposal. 

At  the  September  1st  hearing  Mr.  Robert  McKay  advised  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  California  Teachers  Association  had  taken  no  definite 
position  relative  to  the  ARCOSS  proposal.  He  repeated  this  statement 
when  presenting  the  results  of  the  actuarial  report  to  the  committee 
on  October  4,  1960.  In  December  1960,  the  California  Teachers  Associ- 
ation voted  to  table,  pending  further  study,  any  endorsement  of  the 
ARCOSS  proposal.  ,.^       .     _      , 

Mr  Leo  Reynolds,  Executive  Director  of  the  California  Teachers 
Retirement  System,  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  if  the  Legisla- 
ture looks  with  favor  upon  any  proposal  similar  to  that  made  by 
ARCOSS,  it  should  understand  that  the  cost  will  increase  m  future 

years.  He  stated :  .      .  •     i     *  + 

"To  give  retirement  credit  for  out-of-state  service  is  equivalent  to 
paying  a  bonus  to  each  teacher  entering  service  in  California,  it  he 
has  served  in  other  states.  Under  the  existing  retirement  formula,  a 
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teacher  who  retires  at  age  60  with  an  average  annual  salary  of  $8,000 
per  3^ear  and  10  years  of  service  will  receive  a  benefit  of  approximately 
$111.11  per  month.  The  reserve  value  of  such  benefit  is  $20,436.20. 

"The  ARCOSS  proposal  will  call  for  some  contributions  from  the 
member,  but  the  major  portion  of  this  reserve  cost  will  be  provided 
by  appropriations  from  the  General  Fund.  The  bonus  for  any  partic- 
ular individual  who  is  given  credit  for  10  years  of  out-of-state  service 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  reserve  value  and  the  amount 
which  required  contributions  would  provide." 

Senator  Fisher  raised  a  question  wliether  legislative  enactment  of 
the  ARCOSS  proposal  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  state  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  gifts  with  public  funds.  Upon  request  of 
Senator  Fisher,  a  Legislative  Counsel  opinion  regarding  this  question 
was  requested.  The  Counsel 's  reply  to  this  query  stated : 

"You  have  asked  us  whether  a  bill  which  would  give  teachers  service 
credit  in  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System  for  their  past  service 
rendered  in  other  states  would  be  constitutional. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  specific  bill  we  cannot  give  a  categorical  answer 
to  your  question,  however,  in  our  opinion  a  bill  to  accomplish  the  above 
result  could  be  drafted  which  would  be  constitutional." 

2.  Minimum  teacher  retirement  benefits. 

Education  Code  Section  14356  provides  that  the  minimum  retirement 
benefit  under  the  Teacher  Retirement  System  shall  be  $70  per  year 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service.  Senator  Dilworth  au- 
thored a  bill  in  the  1959  General  Session  (Senate  Bill  941)  which  pro- 
posed to  increase  this  minimum  to  $80  per  year,  per  year  of  service. 
Senator  Dilworth 's  bill  was  referred  to  this  committee  for  interim 
study. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

The  committee  recei^'ed  testimony  to  the  effect  that  many  California 
teachers  who  retired  in  the  early  1940 's  were  not  receiving  sufficient 
income  to  live  in  dignity  and  to  meet  the  medical  expenses  that  are  an 
outgrowth  of  their  advanced  years.  Since  teacher  retirement  allow- 
ances are  based,  to  a  large  degree,  on  the  average  of  a  teacher's  salary 
for  the  three  highest  consecutive  earning  years,  the  retirement  income 
of  these  teachers  is  low  because  they  retired  when  salaries  were  low. 

Mr.  Robert  McKay  testified  that  the  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion would  sponsor  legislation  to  increase  the  minimum  retirement 
allowance  for  teachers  to  $90  per  year,  per  year  of  service,  primarily 
for  humanitarian  reasons.  This  proposal  is  contained  in  Senate  Bill 
939,  Burns,  which  is  now  before  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Guy  Jaggard,  representing  the  Retired  Teachers'  Association, 
pointed  out  that  many  older  teachers  retiring  on  a  median  salary  of 
$2,392  per  year  in  1946  (the  first  year  for  which  statistics  are  available 
to  establish  a  statewide  median  salary  for  teachers)  would,  under  the 
regular  retirement  formula,  receive  a  monthly  retirement  allowance 
of  $116.  Under  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  14356,  pro- 
viding for  a  minimum  retirement  allowance  of  $70  per  year,  per  year 
of  service,  these  teachers  receive  a  retirement  income  of  $175  per 
month.  Mr.  Jaggard  noted  that  a  teacher  retiring  in  1960  with  the 
same  number  of  years  service  (median  salary  of  $6,123)  would  receive 
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$255  per  month  retirement  allowance.  This  is  $80  per  month  above  the 
older  teachers'  retirement  allowance.  Under  the  provisions  of  S.B.  939 
(Burns)  the  older  teacher  would  receive  a  retirement  allowance  of 
$225  per  month. 

Mr.  Reynolds  testified  that  when  S.B.  941  (Dilworth)  was  introduced 
in  the  1959  Session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System 
computed  the  proposal  would  cost  the  General  Fund  an  additional 
$1,900,000  during  the  first  year,  and  would  affect  some  7,222  retired 
teachers.  He  stated  that  since  conditions  have  not  changed  appreciably 
since  that  study  was  made,  a  comparable  amendment  would  have  about 
the  same  annual  cost  at  the  present  time.  He  further  testified  that  if 
the  minimum  allowance  was  raised  to  $90  per  year,  per  year  of  service, 
it  would  aifect  a  much  larger  number  of  retired  persons  and  that  the 
initial  annual  cost  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000. 

Through  questioning  of  witnesses,  members  of  the  committee  isolated 
the  following  additional  points  relative  to  any  increase  in  minimum 
teacher  retirement  allowances : 

(A)  Increasing  the  minimum  retirement  allowance  would  affect  only 
the  income  of  older  teachers  whose  maximum  years  of  earnings  were  in 
the  early  1940 's. 

(B)  The  cost  of  such  increase  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  General 
Fund. 

(C)  The  annual  cost  would  probably  increase  for  a  few  years  as 
some  teachers  who  left  teaching  in  the  early  1940 's  become  eligible  to 
receive  their  retirement  allowances. 

(D)  After  an  initial  rise  the  annual  cost  would  gradually  diminish 
as  these  older  teachers  pass  away.  , 

The  table  marked  Exhibit  E  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  shows  ex- 
amples of  monthly  benefits  teachers  would  receive  under  the  existing 
minimum  of  $70  per  year,  per  year  of  service,  and  what  they  would 
receive  if  the  minimum  were  increased  to  $80  and  $90  respectively. 

3.  Certificated  school  district  personnel  employed  in  administrative 
positions  for  which  no  credentials  are  required. 

The  California  Association  of  School  Administrators  has  proposed 
the  Teacher  Retirement  Law  be  amended  to  provide  that  school  district 
administrative  personnel  who  hold  a  valid  teaching  or  administrative 
credential  but  who  are  employed  in  an  administrative  capacity,  tech- 
nically not  requiring  a  credential,  be  included  in  the  Teacher  Retire- 
ment System. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

Mr.  Russell  Croad,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Burbank,  testified 
on  behalf  of  this  proposal  as  follows : 

' '  The  interpretation  of  the  Education  Code  by  the  officers  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Retirement  System  has  created  a  serious  problem  which  will 
affect  the  retirement  status  of  thousands  of  school  supervisory  and 
administrative  personnel.  The  strict  interpretation  of  the  present  law 
to  include  in  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System  only  those  em- 
ployees who  are  named  in  the  Education  Code  by  title  does  not  take 
into  consideration  dozens  of  positions  which  are  considered  by  the  pro- 
fession to  be  certificated. 
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''For  example,  many  school  systems  have  grown  to  a  point  where  a 
more  complex  organization  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  supervisory 
and  administrative  responsibilities  of  a  large  educational  system.  Titles 
such  as  directors,  coordinators,  deans,  and  admnistrative  assistants, 
have  been  established  to  differentiate  between  various  levels  of  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  responsibility.  In  the  mind  of  the  school 
administrators  and  the  board  of  education,  these  positions  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  school  certificated  staff'  as  the  school  principal  or  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants." 

Because  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Teacher  Retirement  Law  by  the 
State  Teacher  Retirement  Board,  Mr.  Croad  told  the  committee  that 
school  district  certificated  personnel  appointed  to  these  positions  are 
faced  with  possible  penalties  with  regard  to  their  retirement  benefits. 
This  in  turn  creates  a  recruitment  problem  for  school  districts  which 
wish  to  fill  these  ' '  gray-area ' '  positions  with  certificated  personnel. 

Mr.  Reynolds  outlined  the  Retirement  System's  position  regarding 
this  problem  in  the  following  testimony: 

' '  Historically,  the  State  Teachers '  Retirement  System  was  established 
as  a  sj'stem  for  the  retirement  of  teachers,  but  has  included  in  its  mem- 
bership all  persons  employed  in  the  public  school  system  in  positions 
for  which  the  Education  Code  has  required  a  credential.  In  former 
years  this  has  not  raised  any  serious  problem,  as  there  was  no  large 
group  of  administratiA'e  personnel  employed  between  the  levels  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  and  principals  and  others  who  were 
directly  supervising  the  education  program.  With  the  growth  of  the 
districts  a  level  of  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  has  been 
interposed  between  these  levels.  In  the  middle  area  are  the  various 
positions  of  business  managers,  supervisors  of  cafeterias,  supervisors 
of  curriculum,  supervisors  of  buildings  and  grounds,  supervisors  of 
school  house  planning,  bus  transportation,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
positions.  The  code  does  not  require  a  credential  for  the  performance 
of  duties  in  these  categories.  School  personnel  not  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  are  covered  as  classified  em- 
ployees of  school  districts  under  the  State  Employees'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. This  coverage  is  extended  through  contracts  executed  betw^een  the 
Emploj^ees'  Retirement  Board  and  the  school  districts  or  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  of  the  separate  counties. 

The  public  contributions  for  the  retirement  of  classified  personnel 
are  provided  by  direct  contributions  from  the  school  districts  to  the 
State  Employees'  Retirement  System.  The  major  portion  of  the  public 
contributions  for  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  comes  from  state 
appropriations  from  the  General  Fund.  In  1957  the  two  retirement  sys- 
tems recognized  the  problems  which  were  being  created  by  the  shifting 
of  personnel  from  certificated  to  classified  categories,  and  also  shifts  in 
the  other  direction.  In  recent  years  both  retirement  laws  have  been 
amended  to  provide  what  were  thought  to  be  effective  reciprocal  provi- 
sions. These  were  designed  to  permit  an  employee  who  retired  after 
having  served  in  both  classified  and  certificated  capacities  to  receive 
benefits  from  both  systems  which  would  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
allowance  w^hich  would  have  been  payable  from  one  system  alone  had 
all  of  the  service  been  credited  in  that  system. 
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"When  the  Government  Code  was  amended  by  the  Legislature  in 
1959,  and  compulsorily  required  all  new  classified  employees  to  be 
covered  by  Social  Security,  reciprocal  provisions  of  the  State  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Law  were  adversely  affected.  A  certificated  employee 
who  takes  a  classified  position,  where  he  will  be  a  member  of  the  State 
Employees'  Retirement  System,  will  be  covered  by  Social  Security.  If 
the  individual  serves  in  the  classified  position  for  a  sufficient  amount  of 
time,  he  will  attain  a  fully  insured  status  under  Social  Security.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  his  classified  employment  will  be  terminated  by 
death  or  retirement,  or  transfer  to  a  certificated  capacity  prior  to  the 
time  he  attains  a  fully  insured  status  under  Social  Security.  If  this 
occurs,  he  is  not  eligible  to  receive  benefits  from  Social  Security  on 
account  of  his  classified  employment,  and  there  will  be  a  loss  in  bene- 
fits, as  the  State  Employees'  Retirement  formula  provides  for  a  lesser 
benefit  on  time  which  is  credited  under  Social  Security. 

As  a  means  of  overcoming  the  shortcomings  in  the  current  law,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Law  be  amended  to 
permit  a  member  of  this  system  who  assumes  a  classified  position,  to 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  for  as  long 
as  he  is  in  the  classified  service.  Such  an  amendment  will  entail  an  in- 
crease in  costs  to  the  State  through  increased  contributions  to  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  System.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  preferable 
to  do  this,  rather  than  to  open  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System 
to  permit  the  coverage  of  all  administrative  personnel  who  hold  a  valid 
teaching  or  administrative  credential.  There  is  probably  a  large  number 
of  people  in  this  category  who  would  prefer  to  be  covered  by  Social 
Security  while  serving  in  these  positions.  If  the  person  enters  employ- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  an  administrative  capacity,  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  he  will  be  entering  service  from  some  employment  where  he 
was  covered  by  Social  Security  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  continuation 
of  that  coverage  will  prove  beneficial  to  him  in  the  end. 

The  final  solution  to  the  foregoing  problems  is  going  to  be  determined 
in  part  by  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  understand 
that  the  State  Employees'  Retirement  Board  is  currently  requesting 
opinions  from  Federal  Social  Security  as  to  exemption  from  member- 
ship of  persons  who  will  hold  positions  which  were  formerly  consid- 
ered to  be  covered  by  the  Federal  plan." 


EXHIBIT  A 


ACTUARIAL  REPORT 

TO 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


VALUATION  OF 
OUT-OF-STATE  SERVICE  CREDIT 

Under 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  TEACHERS' 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 


AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1961 


COATES,  HERFURTH  &  ENGLAND 

Consulting  Actuaries 

Crocker  Building 

San  Francisco  4 

September  26,  1960 

California  Teachers'  Association 
1705  Murchison  Drive 
Millbrae,  California 

Gentlemen  : 

The  agreement  executed  between  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion and  Coates,  Herfurth  &  England,  Consulting  Actuaries,  on  April 
18,  1960,  provided  that  the  latter  would 

"A.  Punch  on  tabulating  cards,  data  made  available  to  Actuaries  by 
the  State  of  California,  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Trust  Indenture  executed  by  Association  on  September 
16,  1959,  copies  of  such  indenture  and  the  out-of-state  service  retire- 
ment form  69  0/S,  upon  filled-in  copies  of  which  such  data  are  made 
available,  being  attached  to  this  agreement  as  Exhibits  A  and  B,  re- 
spectively, and  by  this  reference  made  a  part  hereof ; 

B.  Under  general  supervision  of  the  Actuary  of  the  State,  make  such 
actuarial  valuation  on  the  basis  of  such  data,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  additional  cost  to  the  State,  which  would  result  if  out- 
of-state  service  were  credited  under  such  Retirement  System,  in  accord- 
ance with  contemplated  amendments  to  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement 
Law,  a  copy  of  such  amendments  being  attached  to  this  agreement  as 
Exhibit  C,  and  by  this  reference  made  a  part  hereof." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  such  data  were 
punched,  and  such  valuation  has  been  made,  as  of  June  30,  1961.  The 
valuation  with  respect  to  active  teachers  in  item  (4k),  was  made  by  our 
office  on  the  basis  of  the  data  included  in  the  out-of-state  service 
statement,  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System, 
and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  questionnaire.  With  respect  to  retired 
persons  in  item  (4k),  the  valuation  was  based  on  out-of-state  service 
statements,  but  was  made  by  the  Retirement  System  staff,  because  it 
required  also  extensive  data  in  the  individual  retirement  files,  which 
reasonably  could  not  be  transmitted  to  this  office.  The  results  of  the 
retired  valuation  were  furnished  to  us  by  the  Retirement  System. 

The  valuation  was  based  on  tables  and  rates  adopted  under  the  sys- 
tem following  the  1954  investigation  into  experience,  and  adjusted  as 
to  salary  scales,  retired  mortality  and  interest  rates,  as  a  result  of  the 
1958  investigation  into  experience  under  these  items. 

The  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Law  which  governs  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Retirement  System,  including  the  calculation  of  benefits 
and  contributions,  is  available  in  printed  pamphlets,  and  additional 
available  pamphlets  explain  its  application,  all  of  which  makes  unnec- 
essary the  statement  here  of  its  provisions.  The  principal  provisions  of 

(29) 
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the  contemplated  amendments  to  the  Retirement  Law,  referred  to  in 
item  (B)  on  page  1,  and  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  valuation  was 
made,  follow,  reference  being  made  to  the  amendments  themselves  for 
full  information: 

1.  Credit  service  rendered  outside  of  the  State  of  California,  which 
does  not  now  qualify  for  credit,  equal  to  credited  service  rendered 
in  the  State,  not  to  exceed  10  years,  and  to  be  credited  in  reverse 
order  to  that  in  which  it  was  rendered,  the  most  recent  service 
being  credited  first. ^^^ 

2.  Adjust  allowances  of  persons  already  retired,  and  upon  their  re- 
quests, to  include  service  credited  under  preceding  (1),  effective 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  after  receipt  of  the  requests. 

3.  Require  contributions  on  account  of  the  out-of-state  service, ^^^ 
equal  to  what  would  have  been  required  if  the  service  had  been 
rendered  in  the  State,  based,  (1)  for  service  after  June  30,  1944, 
on  the  salary  earned  in  such  service,  but  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum salary  then  provided  in  California,  and  on  the  first  Cali- 
fornia contribution  rate  applicable,  and  (2)  for  service  prior  to 
July  1,  1944,  on  the  fixed  amounts  per  year  of  such  service,  all 
improved  at  5  percent  simple  interest  from  the  July  1  next  follow- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  service,  to  date  of  payment.  ^^> 

(1)  In  applying  these  provisions,  it  was  assumed  that  service  in 
the  State  would  be  rendered,  even  if  not  yet  rendered,  equal 
to  out-of-state  service  claimed,  but  not  to  exceed  10  years. 

(2)  "Out-of-state  service"  as  used  throughout  this  report,  ex- 
cept in  item  (4g),  means  such  service  rendered  regardless  of 
date,  by  persons  who  now  are  members  of  the  system,  but 
were  not  members  on  June  30,  1944,  or  rendered  after  that 
date  by  persons  who  were  members  then,  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  not  credited  under  the  present  law. 

(3)  Contributions  due  from  each  person  already  retired,  were 
determined  as  of  the  date  of  retirement,  and  applied  to  pro- 
vide a  monthly  payment  for  life,  as  part  of  the  increase  in 
his  allowances  based  on  the  credited  out-of-state  service.  This 
amount,  in  effect,  was  credited  monthly  on  the  contributions 
due,  and  the  amount  remaining  unpaid,  then  was  accumu- 
lated at  the  required  rate  of  simple  interest,  to  determine 
the  amount  currently  due. 

The  valuation  gave  the  following  results,  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  tables  and  rates,  the  provisions  of  the  present  Retirement 
Law  with  the  contemplated  changes,  and  also  the  explanatory  para- 
graphs beginning  on  page  5 : 

4.  Miscellaneous  information,  numbers  of  active  and  retired  teachers : 

a.  Approximate  number  of  active  teachers,  i.e.  on  duty,  when 
questionnaires  were  distributed  and  completed,  first  week  in 
January,    1960    to    February    10,    1960.    (See   paragraph    12, 

page  5.) 147,500 

b.  Number  of  completed  questionnaires  received 140,316 

c.  Number  of  teachers  who  did  not  file  questionnaires 7,184 
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d.  Number  of  teachers  in  (c)  being  unidentified,  but  asumed  to 
have  out-of-state  service,  not  now  qualifying  for  credit,  ratio 

of  item   (e)   to  item   (b)  applied  to  item   (c) '_ 2,074 

e.  Number  of  questionnaires  in  (b)  upon  which  out-of-state  serv- 
ice, not  now  qualifying  for  credit,  was  claimed,  excluding  9 
uncipherables    40  514 

f.  Number  of  questionnaires  upon  which  no  out-of-state  service, 

not  now  qualifying  for  credit,  was  claimed 99,793 

g.  Number  of  questionnaires  in  (f)  determined  to  have  been  filed 
by  teachers  who  were  members  of  the  system  on  June  30, 
1944,  and  whose  out-of-State  service  already  qualifies  for 
credit    21,021 

h.  Number  of  questionnaires  in  (f)  filed  by  teachers  who  did  not 
claim  out-of-state  service  not  now  qualifying,  but  determined 
by  sampling  to  have  such  service,  and  therefore,  included  in 
the  valuation 2,820 


23,841 
i.  Number  of  questionnaires  filed  by  teachers  who  had  no  out- 
of-state  service 75,952 

j.  Number  of  teachers  now  under  retirement  who  claim  out-of- 
State  service  which  does  not  now  qualify  for  credit 390 

k.  Total  number  of  teachers  included  in  valuation  : 

Active,  from  items  (d),   (e),  (h)   45,408 

Retired,  from  item  (j) 390 

45,798 

5.  Miscellaneous  information,  active  teachers  in  item  (4k),  from  com- 
pleted questionnaires : 

1.  Average   age    43.5       years 

m.  Average  years  out-of-state  service 
(Average  service  of  teachers  in  item 
(4h),  taken  same  as  for  item  (4e), 
since  they  ai"e  unidentified.)    5.125  years 

6.  Miscellaneous  information,  retired  teachers  in  item  (4k)  : 

n.  Average  age   66.8       years 

o.  Average  years  out-of-state  service 6.8      years 

p.  Average  increase  in  monthly  allowances  now  being  paid $57.82 

q.  Total  increase  in  annual  allowances  now  being  paid $270,585.00 

7.  Present  value  of  out-of-state  contributions  of  teachers  in  item 
(4k) ,  to  be  credited  to  them  at : 

r.  Withdrawal  and  death  before  qualification $5,551,836 

s.  Retirement  and  death  after  qualification 23,738,585 

t.  Total  contributions  with  interest  through  June  30,  1961,  due 

from  teachers  in  item   (4k)   $29,290,4-1 

8.  Present  value  gross  out-of-state  service  retirement  allowances  to 

be  granted  to  persons  in  item  (4k)  : 

Active    $233,980,542 

Retired    3,233,281 

u.  Total    $237,213,823 

V.  Less  teachers'  contributions  due,  with  interest,  from  item  (7s)       23,738.585 

w.  Net  present  value  of  all  out-of-state  retirement  allowances 

to  be  granted $213,475,238 
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]  r $14,682,588 

I  See  paragraph  10  on  page  5  \    11,246,243 

J  [ 9,012,350 


9.  Annual  contribution  which  would  be  required  of  the  State,  if  the 
net  out-of-state  liability  in  item  (8w)  were  funded  by  equal  an- 
nual installments  paid  for 

20  years 

30  years 

40  years 

The  foregoing  data  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  statements 
ou  pages  1  and  2,  and  the  following  comments : 

10.  The  Teachers'  Ketirement  Law  does  not  provide  for  funding  of 
that  part  of  the  system's  liabilities  which  are  not  met  by  teachers' 
contributions,  by  level  annual  installments  which  commonly  is  con- 
sidered to  place  the  system  on  a  reserve  basis.  Instead,  the  law 
provides  that  the  State's  contributions  shall  be  made  each  fiscal 
year  as  allowances  are  paid  by  the  system,  and  equal  to  such  al- 
lowances for  that  year  which  are  not  provided  by  contributions  of 
teachers  receiving  the  allowances,  and  by  school  district  and  other 
employer  contributions.  The  amounts  of  annual  contributions  in 
item  (9)  are  quoted  only  for  general  information  and  comparison. 
Actually,  the  annual  contributions  required  of  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  now  active  and  retired  teachers  in  item  (4k),  and  not 
including  future  entrants  into  membership  in  the  system, <■*'  would 
start  at  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  retired  annual  allowances 
from  item  (6q),  i.e.  $270,585,  and  would  change  each  year  by  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  state  funded  out-of-state  portion  of  al- 
lowances of  now  active  teachers  included  in  item  (4k),  and  who 
retire  during  the  year,  and  (2)  such  portion  of  allowances  of  re- 
tired teachers  who  then  cease  to  receive  allowances.  These  annual 
contributions  would  increase  gradually  to  a  maximum  when  the 
additions  in  (1)  equal  the  deductions  in  (2),  and  thereafter  would 
decrease  until  the  last  of  such  teachers  and  their  beneficiaries  no 
longer  live,  disregarding  future  entrants.   (See  footnote  (4).) 

11.  Present  value  shown  in  item  (8)  means  amounts  which,  if  im- 
proved with  interest  at  the  assumed  rate  of  3^  percent,  from  July 
1,  1961,  will  pay  the  alloAvances  as  they  fall  due,  after  taking  into 
account  the  probability  that  teachers  now  in  service  will  not  re- 
main to  retire.  Present  value  of  contributions  in  item  (7),  has  the 
same  general  meaning. 

12.  The  number  of  active  teachers  in  service  when  the  questionnaires 
were  distributed,  namely,  147,500,  is  based  on  reports  by  county 
superintendents  and  employers,  filed  at  the  middle  of  November 
and  April,  and  giving  the  number,  without  names,  of  teachers  who 
were  on  the  next  preceding  payrolls.  Membership  forms  and  other 
documents  of  new  teachers  are  constantly  going  through  the 
routine  procedure  from  the  place  of  employment  to  the  final 
records  in  the  Retirement  Office,  and  it  is  never  possible  at  any 
given  date  to  state  confidently  the  number  of  active  teachers  who 
actually  qualify  for  membership  at  that  time.  The  difference  be- 
tween items  (4a)  and  (4b),  namely,  7,184,  are  teachers  who  on  the 
average  are  less  likely  to  have  out-of-state  service  not  qualifying 
for  credit,  evidenced  by  their  lack  of  sufficient  interest  to  file  com- 
pleted questionnaires.  The  number  in  item    (4b),  140,316,  who 
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completed  questionnaires,  constitutes  about  95  percent  of  the 
147,500,  which  is  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  response,  and 
usually  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  valuation.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
considered  prudent  to  include  2,074  of  the  7,184  teachers  in  the 
valuation  as  shoAvn  in  item  (4d),  remembering  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  identify  them.   (See  footnote  (4).) 


(*>  This  valuation  does  not  include  future  entrants  into  membership  in  the  System,  nor 
does  it  include  members  at  the  dates  in  item  (4a),  but  not  then  on  duty,  since 
both  of  these  two  groups  were  inaccessible  for  data  purposes. 

Although  the  results  of  the  valuation  will  be  largely  self-explanatory 
after  study,  and  in  the  light  of  comments  made  in  this  report,  further 
explanation  will  be  furnished  in  answer  to  specific  questions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

COATES,  HeRFURTII  &  ENGLAND 

Consulting  Actuaries 
By  Harry  C.  Radin 
Partner 

STATEMENT  OF  ACTUARY  OF  STATE  TEACHERS' 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Data  upon  which  the  valuation  reported  in  the  foregoing  pages  was 
based,  were  gathered  by  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Office.  The 
valuation  both  with  respect  to  active  teachers,  made  by  the  consulting 
actuaries,  and  with  respect  to  retired  teachers,  made  in  the  Retirement 
System's  office,  was  under  my  general  supervision.  The  results  of  the 
valuation  as  recorded  and  explained  in  the  report  are  acceptable  as 
statements  of  the  cost  to  the  State  which  would  result  if  out-of-State 
service  were  credited  to  present  active  and  retired  teachers  as  described, 
under  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
templated amendments. 

Laurence  C.  Haight,  Actuary 
State  Teachers'  Retirement  Sj^stem 
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EXHIBIT  B 

SENATE  BILL  No.  939 


Introduced  by  Senators  Burns,  Short,  Donnelly,  Brown,  Stiern,  Fisher, 
Hollister,  Farr,  Arnold,  Thompson,  Dolwig,  Byrne,  Quick,  Back- 
strand,  McCarthy,  Sturgeon,  Regan,  Slattery,  Murdy,  J.  Howard 
Williams,  Rodda,  Grunsky,  Collier,  Shaw,  Geddes,  Teale,  Begovich, 
Cobey,  McBride,  Rattigan,  and  Cameron 

(Coauthor:  Assemblyman  Burke) 


March  10,  1961 


REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY 


An  act  to  add  Section  14351.1  to,  and  to  amend  Section  14356 
of,  the  Education  Code,  relating  to  the  State  Teachers' 
Retirement  System. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section  14351.1  is  added  to  the  Education  Code, 

2  to  read : 

3  11351.1.     Every  rotircmont  aJrlowanec,  excluding  annuitiea 

4  under-  the  Annuity  ©epesi%  Fund,  payahle  ie¥  time  commcnc 

5  iftg  ©ft  July  ir;  1962,  ^  ftfty  pcrBon  whose  retirement  is  effective 

6  peie¥  thereto,  shall  he  clianged  as  ei  said  date  to  the  amount 

7  it  would  he-  ii  the  provisions  ei  Section  11356,  as  they  exist  ©» 

8  said  date,  had  been  ift  effect  ©ft  July  i^  1956,  of  later  effective 

9  date  e#  his  retirement,  bftt  ftot  subject  to  the  limit  ei  ?^  f^e^- 
10  eeftit  ef  average  compensation  earnable  H  tlie  effective  date  ©I 

Ilia     "l^tlT  L 1111.  TTT     VV  lin    jyi  lK)ir    TT7    ^J  til  V     T^    TtTTTrTT    TX     tUU     IJL  1  HUH     x^lsS"  l"V.t 

12  at  retirement  t©  have  his  annuity  modified  under  ©ft©  ©I  the 

13  options  ift  Sectioft  11363,  aftd  H  his  beneficiary  is  living  ©ft 

14  July  1-7  1962,  the  iftcrease  ift  his  annuity  shall  be  modified 

15  under  the  option  then   elected  and  ©ft  the  basis  ©i  current 

16  ages,  mortality  tables  aftd  interest  ratcT 

17  14351.1.     If  the  amoimt  of  any  retirement  allowance,  before 

18  reduction  under  an  option  described  in  Section  14363  and  ex- 

19  elusive  of  any  annuity  under  the  annuity  deposit  fund,  pay- 

20  Cible  to  a  person  whose  effective  date  of  retirement  is  prior  to 
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1  July  1,  1962,  is  less  than  the  amount  it  would  have  been  had 

2  the  provisions  of  Section  14356  as  they  exist  on  July  1,  1962, 

3  been  iyi  effect  on  July  1,  1956,  or  later  effective  date  of  his 

4  retirement,  hut  not  subject  to  the  limit  of  75  percent  of  final 

5  compensation  if  this  effective  date  of  retirement  was  prior  to 

6  July  1,  1956,  then  his  retirement  allowance  before  reduction 

7  under  such  an  option,  shall  be  increased  to  said  amount.  The 

8  amount  of  increase  for  such  person,  shall  be  added  to  the  . 

9  amount  of  his  monthly  retirement  allowance  which  was  pay- 

10  able  on  June  30,  1962,  and  the  increased  allowance  shall  be 

11  payable  for  time  commencing  on  July  1,  1962;  provided,  how- 

12  ever,  that  if  such  person  had  elected  either  Option  2  or  3  de- 

13  scribed  in  Section  14363,  and  the  beneficiary  nominated  there- 

14  under  is  living  on  July  1,  1962,  then  the  amount  of  increase, 

15  before  being  so  added,  shall  be  reduced  under  such  option  on 

16  the  basis  of  ages  on  July  1,  1962,  and  mortality  tables  and  in- 

17  terest  rate  in  use  under  the  system  on  June  30,  1962. 

18  This  section  does  not  authorize  any  decrease  in  any  retire- 

19  ment  allowance,  nor  does  this  section  give  any  retired  member, 

20  or  his  successors  in  interest,  any  claim  against  the  State  for 

21  an}'  increase  in  any  retirement  allowance  paid  or  payable  for 

22  time  prior  to  July  i,  1962. 

23  Sec.  2.     Section  14356  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read : 

24  14356.     The  retirement  allowance  in  Section  14355,  exclusive 

25  of  the  annuity  in  subdivision   (c)   of  that  section,  but  when 

26  added  to  the  retirement  allowance,  prior  to  optional  modifica- 

27  tion,  the  person  is  entitled  to  receive  from  a  local  retirement 

28  system,  shall  be,  by  increase  in  the  annuity  under  the  retire- 

29  ment  annuity  fund,  at  least  ninety  dollars   ($90)   per  year, 

30  multiplied  by  the  member's  years  of  service;  provided,  the 

31  retired  member  is  at  least  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 

32  retirement.  If  retirement  is  at  an  age  less  than  60  years,  the 

33  minimum  retirement  allowance  under  this  section  is  an  amount 

34  equal  to  a  fraction  of  the  minimum  retirement  allowance  cal- 

35  culated  under  the  preceding  sentence,  said  fraction  being  that 

36  set  forth  in  Section  14359  opposite  the  member's  age  at  retire- 

37  ment,  taken  to  the  preceding  completed  quarter  year,  in  the 

38  column  applicable  to  the  member's  sex,  provided  that  the  fete- 

39  tie»  so  takes  shaH  alse  ft^^i^  i^  retirement  is  ^%¥-  dianbility 

40  a%  Ko*  fese  tfewi  &8^  yea^s  ^  ager  if  the  fraction  so  taken  ts 

41  not  less  than  .90,  it  shall  also  apply  if  retirement  is  for  dis- 

42  ability.  For  any  member  under  retirement  who  re-enters  mem- 

43  bership  in  the  retirement  system  and  subsequently  retires, 

44  the  lesser  age  to  be  taken  to  the  preceding  quarter  year,  in  the 

45  next  preceding  sentence,  for  calculating  the  minimum  retire- 

46  ment  allowance  under  this  section,  shall  be  determined  by  de- 

47  ducting  from  the  member's  age  at  the  subsequent  retirement, 

48  the  aggregate  time  during  which  the  member  was  under  re- 

49  tirement   prior  to  re-entry  into  membership   in  the   system; 

50  provided,  however,  that  the  fraction  to  be  taken  at  such  ad- 

51  justed  lesser  age  shall  not  be  less  than  nine-tenths  if  the 

(35) 
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1  subsequent  and  prior  retirements  were  for  disability.  No  re- 

2  tirement  allowance  shall  be  increased  under  this  section  to 

3  exceed,  annually,  75  percent  of  the  final  compensation  of  the 

4  retired  member. 

5  Sec.  3.     This  act  shall  become  operative  on  July  1,  1962. 
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Chapter  III 
TEACHER   LICENSURE 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  of  teacher 
licensure.  This  dissatisfaction  has  been  voiced  by  associations  and  indi- 
viduals representing  all  segments  of  the  teaching  profession  and  school 
administration  as  well  as  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  existing  system  of  teacher  licensure  has  become  awkward  to 
administer  and  confusing  to  those  who  are  affected  by  it.  The  present 
structure  consists  of  some  57  separate  teaching  and  administrative  cre- 
dentials, man}'  of  which  could  be  combined  or  eliminated.  Generally, 
the  present  teacher  licensure  sy.stem  is  not  in  keeping  with  current 
needs  of  public  education  and  it  is  not  based  upon  sound  qualification 
requirements  that  make  optimum  contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
teaching  standards  in  our  public  schools. 

2.  The  State's  system  of  teacher  licensure  should  be  restructured  to 
gain  greater  simplicitj-,  clarity,  and  to  assure  optimum  preparation  on 
the  part  of  all  of  those  who  would  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  structure  should  be  to  improve  our  public  education 
sj'stem  by  assuring  that  all  of  our  schools  will  be  staffed  only  by  quali- 
fied teaching  personnel,  properly  assigned  within  their  area  of  pom- 
petence. 

3.  Any  system  of  teacher  licensure  should  be  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles : 

(a)  A  credential  is  a  license  issued  by  the  State,  authorizing  profes- 
sional service  in  the  public  scliools  of  the  State.  It  should  guarantee  to 
the  public  that  the  holder  is  competent  to  perform  professional  duties 
insofar  as  preparation  and  experience  can  guarantee  such  competence. 
The  public  should  be  assured  through  the  issuance  of  a  credential  that 
the  holder  has  met  certain  standards  established  by  the  State;  and 
every  person  emploj^ed  in  a  professional  capacity  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  required  to  hold  a  credential. 

(b)  Any  new  teacher  licensure  system  should  be  developed  through 
democratic  procedures  involving  the  participation  of  all  segments  of 
the  profession,  of  the  appropriate  state  agency,  informed  members  of 
the  public  and  the  public  at  large,  through  their  elected  representatives 
in  the  Legislature.  It  should  preserve  and  advance  the  standards  which 
have  been  achieved  up  to  now. 

(c)  A  licensure  sj'stcm  should  not  limit  the  academic  freedom  of  in- 
dividual teachers  or  educational  institutions. 

(d)  A  licensure  sj^stem  should  include  a  sufficient  number  of  differ- 
ent types  of  licenses  to  provide  for  the  various  kinds  of  professional 
services  needed  in  the  public  schools  and,  it  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  provide  for  any  new  professional  services  which  need  to  be  added 
in  the  future. 

4.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  teacher  licensure  to  a  specific 
teacher  licensure  structure  is  a  complex  matter,  involving  many  widely 
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different  points  of  view.  Of  the  several  different  proposals  i-eviewed  by 
the  committee,  the  most  developed  ones  were  presented  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  California  State  Federation  of  Teachers, 
and  the  California  Teachers  Association.  None  of  these  proposals  were 
acceptable  to  all  interested  parties  and  it  appears  that  none  will  be.  In 
view  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  committee  to  develop  a  com- 
promise teacher  licensure  structure  which  will  not  only  be  workable, 
but  also  acceptable  to  a  majoritj^  of  factions  concerned. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Legislature  should  enact  a  new  teacher  licensure  statute  con- 
taining the  minimum  structure  that  would  assure  adherence  to  the 
basic  principles  involved.  The  specific  details  regarding  qualification 
standards,  as  well  as  the  credential  holder's  authorized  level  and  areas 
of  service,  should  be  left  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  By  doing 
this,  the  Legislature  would  be  making  a  proper  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  appropriate  state  agency. 

2.  The  statute,  upon  which  a  new  system  of  teacher  licensure  is  based, 
should  identify  each  type  of  license  and  its  duration.  It  should  set  forth 
in  general  terms  the  basic  qualification  requirements  and  area  or  areas 
of  authorization.  The  number  of  different  types  of  licenses  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  statutory  provisions  for  each  type  of  license  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  modify  the  specific 
qualification  requirements  (other  than  the  minimum  requirements) 
and  areas  of  authorized  service,  as  future  circumstances  indicate. 

3.  Implementation  of  the  statutory  licensure  structure  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Board,  in 
turn,  should  be  advised  by  a  statutorially  created  body  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  segments  of  the  teaching  profession,  including  class- 
room teachers,  school  administrators,  teacher  training  institutions,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  body  should  be  advisory 
only  and  should  have  no  administrative  functions. 

4.  The  cost  of  the  statutorially  created  advisory  body  on  teacher 
licensure  should  be  borne  by  the  teaching  professions  through  increased 
license  fees. 

THE  REPORT 
BRIEF  HISTORY: 

Since  the  early  1940 's,  there  has  been  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  system  of  teacher  licensure  which  has  grown  ''like  Topsy" 
into  more  than  40  separate  and  distinct  documents.  For  the  past  several 
years  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  California  Teachers 
Association  have  been  working  separately  and  together  to  develop  a 
new  credential  structure.  The  Department  of  Education  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  February  11,  1960.  The 
CTA  plan  was  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  about  the 
same  time. 

The  above  two  plans,  and  the  plan  developed  by  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Teachers,  as  well  as  less  detailed  plans  presented  by  an 
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informal  committee  of  the  University  of  California  professors,  were  dis- 
cussed before  this  committee  at  a  hearing  held  on  the  San  Francisco 
State  College  campus,  April  26-27,  1960.  An  outline  of  the  Department 
of  Education  plan,  California  Teachers  Association  plan,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Teachers  plan,  is  included  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  as  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C. 

As  a  result  of  its  stndy,  the  committee  developed  a  compromise  pro- 
posal for  teacher  licensure.  The  substance  of  this  proposal  is  contained 
in  Senate  Bill  623,  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  as  Exhibit  D. 
A  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Teacher  Licensure  was 
also  developed  by  the  committee.  The  commission  would  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  teaching  profession  and  would  act  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  matters  relating  to  teacher 
licensure.  This  proposal  is  the  subject  matter  of  Senate  Bill  624,  in- 
cluded at  the  end  of  this  chapter  as  Exhibit  E. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

While  there  was  agreement  among  witnesses  that  the  existing  cre- 
dential structure  needed  revising  in  order  to  obtain  greater  simplifi- 
cation and  to  increase  standards  of  teacher  qualifications,  there  was 
fundamental  disagreement  among  them  regarding  certain  areas  of  the 
specific  proposal  presented.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  each  of  these 
areas  of  disagreement,  they  will  be  treated  under  separate  headings  in 
this  report. 

1.  Qualification  Requirements  and  Areas  of  Teaching-  Authoriza- 
tion. There  was  general  agreement  among  witnesses  that  a  teacher 
licensure  system  should  guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  holder  is 
competent  to  perform  his  professional  duties,  irusofar  as  preparation 
and  experience  can  guarantee  such  competence.  There  was  general  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  type  of  preparation  which  would  best  guar- 
antee teaching  competence. 

The  disagreement  revolved  around  the  qualification  requirements  for 
a  teaching  license,  the  areas  of  service  a  license  should  authorize,  and 
the  level  (elementary,  secondary  or  junior  college)  on  which  the 
authorized  service  could  be  rendered.  The  first  point  at  issue  was 
whether  teacher  qualification  requirements  should  be  structured  to  stress 
academic  subject  matter  preparation  or  professional  preparation  (peda- 
gogy) as  guarantees  of  competence.  Kepresentatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  CTA  were  in  substantial  agreement 
concerning  this  issue.  They  took  the  position  that  a  teaching  cre- 
dential should  be  indicative  of  membership  in  the  profession  of  teaching 
— analogous  to  the  license  of  medical  doctors  and  attorneys.  The  pro- 
posals they  presented  would  tend  to  stress  the  importance  of  profes- 
sional preparation  over  subject  matter  preparation. 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  University  of 
California  prefessors  took  an  opposing  view.  Dr.  A.  C.  ITelmholz, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Teacher 
Training  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Academic  Senate.  He  recom- 
mended that  professional  preparation  for  secondary  teachers  be  reduced 
from  the  presently  required  30  units  to  15  units.  These  15  units  should 
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include  six  units  of  practice  teaching  and  three  units  in  teaching 
methods  for  the  credential  holder's  subject  matter  major.  Teaching 
methods  should  be  taken  in  the  subject  matter  department.  He  also 
proposed  that  the  professional  preparation  for  junior  college  teaching 
be  reduced  to  six  units,  consisting  of  practice  teaching  or  one  year  of 
service  as  a  graduate  teaching  assistant.  Under  this  plan,  the  credential 
holder  would  be  permitted  to  complete  these  units  during  his  first  year 
of  employment. 

Dr.  Helmholz  further  recommended  a  secondary  credential  be 
granted  to  the  holder  of  a  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  subject  field 
to  be  taught,  even  though  the  individual  had  not  completed  the  re- 
quired professional  preparation,  provided:  (a)  he  has  completed  six 
units  of  practice  teaching  and,  (b)  he  has  the  approval  of  the  appro- 
priate academic  department  in  the  degree  granting  institution. 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Teachers,  represented  by  its 
state  vice  president,  Dr.  Maurice  Englander,  minimized  the  impor- 
tance of  professional  education  courses  in  the  preparation  of  competent 
teachers.  He  told  the  committee : 

"The  differences  in  teaching  method  proceed  mainly  from  differ- 
ences in  character  and  personality  and  differences  in  educational  phil- 
osophies. They  do  not  proceed  from  what  passes  as  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  varying  process  about  which  too  little  is  known  to  be  regarded 
as  certain  knowledge. 

"Schools  of  education  have  not  thus  far  demonstrated  a  rigor  of 
academic  discipline  sufficient  to  warrant  the  State's  confidence  in  their 
capacity  to  establish  respectable  professional  standards.  Therefore,  in 
respect  of  standards,  the  state  department's  proposal  marks  little 
actual  improvement  over  the  present  system." 

The  second  point  at  issue  regarding  qualification  standards  and 
areas  of  authorized  service  was  that  of  teacher  assignments.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  that  of  the  CTA, 
would  limit  the  authorized  service  of  a  credential  holder  more  strictly 
by  level  of  service  than  by  subject  area.  The  department's  proposal, 
however,  was  less  restrictive  regarding  the  level  and  area  of  authorized 
service  than  was  the  CTA  proposal.  For  example,  the  department's 
proposed  standard  teaching  credential,  endorsed  for  secondary  teach- 
ing, would  authorize  the  holder  to  teach:  "(1)  all  classes  in  grades 
7  through  14,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law;  (2)  classes  organ- 
ized primarily  for  adults;  and,  (3)  his  secondary  major  subject  matter 
or  area  of  specialized  preparation  [exceptional  children  or  school  li- 
brarianship],  as  specified  on  his  credential,  at  all  grade  levels." 

The  California  Teachers  Association  proposal  provided  that  the 
teaching  credential  should  show  on  its  face  the  holder's  academic 
majors,  minors,  and  other  specializations;  and  the  levels  of  profes- 
sional preparation  (such  as  kindergarten — primary  education,  junior 
high  school  education,  secondary  education,  and  junior  college  educa- 
tion). 

Although  not  written  into  the  proposal  itself,  CTA  Bulletin  No.  10, 
Licensure  of  Teachers  in  California,  1959,  on  page  2  states  that  teach- 
ing service  should  be  limited  to  the  grade  levels  and  areas  of  special 
service  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  credential,  until  such  time  as 
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professional  accreditation  of  the  employing  school  assures  proper  as- 
signment of  personnel.  Therefore,  the  CTA  proposal  would  tend  to  be 
more  restrictive  than  that  of  the  Department  of  Education  insofar  as 
level  of  authorized  service  is  concerned. 

In  defense  of  a  broad  flexibility  regarding  subject  area  assignments 
at  a  given  level  of  service,  the  following  statement  was  made  by  Dr. 
Larsen,  Consultant  on  Teacher  Education,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation : 

"The  credentials  which  will  license  the  bulk  of  full-time  classroom 
teachers  in  California  will  restrict  assignments  by  educational  level 
only.  It  is  believed  that  better  teaching  assignments  can  be  made  at 
the  local  level  than  through  statutes  and  regulations. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  recognized,  however,  the  impera- 
tiveness of  assigning  each  teacher  to  teach  in  a  field  in  which  he  had 
adequate  preparation.  To  stimulate  better  teaching  assignments  at  the 
secondary  level,  the  board  will  seek  legislation  requiring  local  gov- 
erning boards  to  take  special  action  before  a  teacher  may  be  assigned 
to  teach  in  a  field  in  which  he  has  not  earned  a  major  or  a  minor.  In 
addition,  the  board  will  gather  statewide  statistics  on  teaching  assign- 
ments and  will  ask  local  districts  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
assignments  they  give  all  of  their  teachers." 

Mr.  Robert  McKay,  Governmental  Relations  Director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association,  testified : 

"It  is  our  intent  that  it  should  be  legally  impossible  to  assign  a 
teacher  in  an  area  in  which  he  is  not  qualified,  by  grade  level.  If  a  per- 
son whose  credential  is  endorsed  for  elementary,  he  could  not  serve  in 
the  high,  schools  or  colleges.  However,  we  further  propose  that  on  the 
face  of  the  document  there  be  an  endorsement  indicating  areas  of 
preparation,  be  it  speech  or  mathematics,  or  whatever.  But  there  would 
be  no  legal  inhibition  in  the  assignment  of  subject  matter — it  is  our 
thinking  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assign  a  French  teacher  to  a 
calculus  course.  Obviously,  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  should  be 
some  degree  of  flexibility.  We  don't  think  that  this  flexibility  should 
extend  to  the  area  of  misassignment.  We  don't  want  that  to  happen 
either.  However,  there  has  to  be  some  room  for  freedom  of  assignment 
left  to  legally  constituted  authorities. ' ' 

This  view  was  also  held  by  Dr.  William  Lawler,  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Public  Education  System,  who 
told  the  committee  that  the  Citizens  Commission  recommended  teachers 
should  be  assigned  outside  their  fields  of  subject  matter  competence 
with  special  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  only.  He  cited 
a  questionnaire  conducted  by  the  commission,  the  results  of  which  in- 
dicated a  majority  of  classroom  teachers  agreed  with  this  recommen- 
dation. Dr.  Lawler  pointed  out  that  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions would  make  it  easier  for  a  teacher  to  be  assigned  on  a  level  other 
than  that  for  which  he  had  specific  preparation  than  it  would  be  for 
him  to  be  assigned  in  a  subject  matter  area  outside  his  major  and  minor 
fields  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Edward  Whitmore,  speaking  for  the  California  Mathematics 
Council,  told  the  committee  that  the  problem  of  teacher  assignment 
does  exist,  and  that  the  revisions  of  the  credential  structure  proposed 
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by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  CTA  would  not  solve  this 
problem. 

Citing  data  taken  from  page  23  of  State  Department  of  Education 
Publication  No.  10,  1958,  "Whitmore  gave  the  following  example  of 
teacher  mis-assignments  for  the  school  year  1956-57. 

".  ,  .  in  mathematics  on  the  junior  high  school  level,  45  percent  of 
the  classes  were  being  taught  by  teachers  with  less  than  a  minor  in 
mathematics.  Twenty-five  percent  in  the  high  school  were  being  taught 
by  people  with  less  than  a  minor  in  mathematics.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
secondary  mathematics  teachers  had  less  than  a  minor  in  their  subject 
area." 

Mr.  Whitmore  conceded  that  mathematics  was  probably  the  most  glar- 
ing area  for  teacher  mis-assignments  outside  their  major  or  minor  fields 
of  preparation.  He  said : 

"The  California  Mathematics  Council  would  propose  it  be  a  require- 
ment that  a  teacher  be  assigned  in  the  field  or  fields  in  which  he  is 
academically  prepared.  If  this  means  multiplying  the  number  of  creden- 
tials by  issuing  special  credentials  for  each  subject  matter  area,  so  be  it. 
If  it  means  an  endorsement  on  the  face  of  a  general  secondary  creden- 
tial, as  suggested  in  this  revision,  so  be  it.  But,  what  is  printed  on  the 
face  of  tlie  credential  does  not  now  determine  whether  a  teacher  is  prop- 
erly assigned.  Some  system  of  checking  or  accreditation  is  necessarj^  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  restrictions  on  teacher  assignments." 

The  importance  of  the  accreditation  process  with  regard  to  enforce- 
ment of  proper  assignments,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  is  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  report. 

There  was  direct  disagreement  on  the  part  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia professor  groups  and  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Teachers  concerning  the  Department  of  Education  and  CTA  positions 
on  areas  of  authorized  service.  This  dichotomy  of  opinion  was  high- 
lighted by  Dr.  James  J.  Lynch,  Department  of  English  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  told  the  Committee : 

"We  recommend  that  the  teacher's  credential  specify  the  grade  level 
at  which  the  teacher  is  authorized  to  teach  and,  for  the  secondary  and 
junior  college  levels,  the  subject  area  in  which  he  is  authorized  to  teach. 
I  am  convinced  that  mastery  of  subject  matter  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  satisfactory  teaching  and  that  teachers  should  be  authorized 
to  teach  only  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  are  adequately  prepared. 
To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this  revision,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  CTA  proposals  should  note  that  a  history  major,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  legally  authorized  to  teach  trigonometry  in  high 
school  but  not  arithmetic  in  the  grades!  It  would  seem  wiser  to  au- 
thorize him  to  teach  history  in  high  school  or  in  the  grades." 

In  contrast  to  the  position  taken  by  Professor  Lynch,  Dr.  Helmholz 
would  allow  for  some  flexibility  in  teacher  assignment. 

"We  recommend  that  if,  because  of  unavoidable  circumstances  at  the 
local  level,  it  becomes  mandatory  for  a  teacher  to  be  assigned  in  an 
unauthorized  area,  permission  to  do  so  should  be  secured  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  be  granted  for  a  one  year  period 
only.  Renewal  of  such  permission  shall  be  subject  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  not  less  than  six  units  of  study  per  year,  in  the  field 
concerned,  until  the  candidate  becomes  fully  authorized. ' ' 
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Dr.  Enfilander  told  the  committee  that  the  California  State  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  is  opposed  to  the  present  proposal  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  because  (1)  there  is  insufficient  provision  for  stand- 
ards in  teacher  traininjr  or  for  testing  subject  matter  competence;  (2) 
there  is  insufficient  protection  provided  by  the  credential  against  mis- 
assignments;  (3)  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  factors  influencing 
teachers  to  seek  to  teach  at  one  given  grade  level  or  (4)  there  is  still 
no  recognition  of  the  central  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  educative 
process. 

The  federation  proposed  revisions  to  remedy  these  weaknesses  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  CTA  proposals  by : 

"1.  Requiring  specific  subject  matter  credentials 

"2.  Requiring  State  Board  examinations  in  subject  matters  to  be 
taught 

"3.  By  development  of  a  paid  internship  program  to  attract  the 
able  and  to  discourage  the  mediocre 

"4.  Removal  from  the  classroom  of  the  professionally  sub-standard 
emergency  teachers  ill  equipped  to  face  the  challenge  of  teach- 
ing the  young. " 

Concerning  the  central  point  at  issue  in  the  disagreement  over  mis- 
assignment  of  teachers,  the  following  information  has  been  extracted 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education  Publication  No.  10,  Cali- 
fornia's  Teachers:  Their  Professional  Qualifications,  Experience  and 
the  Size  of  Their  Classes;  October  1958,  page  23. 

PERCENT   OF   HIGH   SCHOOL   TEACHERS   ASSIGNED   TO   TEACH    IN    FIELD 

OTHER   THAN   MAJOR   AND   MINOR    FIELDS   OF   PREPARATION, 

BY   SUBJECT   ASSIGNMENT 

Subjects  Assigned  in  Other  Than  Per  Cent  of 

Major  and  Minor  Fields  Teachers 

Language    arts    5.45 

Foreign  language   1.43 

Social  studies   3.79 

Science   1-73 

Mathematics    5.70 

Vocational  arts 1.18 

Commercial  arts 2.18 

Physical  education 1.62 

Art    .48 

Music    -07 

Industrial  arts   1-36 

Total 24.99 

TEACHING  OUTSIDE  OF  MAJOR-MINOR  FIELDS  OF   PREPARATION 

A  fourth  of  the  high  school  teachers  included  in  this  study  were 
assigned  to  teach  at  least  one  class  in  a  subject  field  for  which  they  had 
no  major  or  minor  preparation.  Table  One  shows  the  percent  of  high 
school  teachers  assigned  to  areas  oi  teaening  other  than  their  nmjor  or 
minor  fields  of  preparation.  In  the  group  teaching  in  their  major  and 
minor  fields,  plus  other  subjects,  14  percent  taught  three  periods  or 
more  in  the  other  subjects.  In  the  group  teaching  in  their  minor  field, 
plus  other  subjects,  44  percent  taught  three  periods  or  more  in  the 
other  subjects.  Those  teaching  in  neither  their  major  nor  their  minor 
fields  taught  full  time  outside  their  areas  of  preparation. 
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The  "other"  subjects  that  teachers  were  called  upon  to  teach  were 
predominantly  mathematics,  language  arts,  and  social  studies.  Art  and 
music  were  least  likely  to  be  the  "other"  subjects. 

The  foregoing  data  suggest  that,  except  for  the  field  of  mathematics, 
it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  misassignment  of  teachers  is  wide- 
spread throughout  California  secondary  schools.  (In  the  field  of  lan- 
guage arts,  this  same  source  indicated  89  percent  of  all  junior  and  senior 
high  school  pupils  received  instruction  from  teachers  with  a  major  or 
minor  in  that  field.)  Also,  witnesses  pointed  out  that  an  assignment  of 
an  individual  to  teach  outside  his  subject  matter  major  or  minor  does 
not  necessarily  mean  there  will  be  poor  teaching.  Administrators  are 
generally  careful,  when  making  such  assignments,  to  select  teachers  who 
have  strength  in  the  subject  assigned,  and  who  are  confident  of  their 
ability  to  teach  it,  although  they  may  not  have  majored  or  minor ed  in 
that  area. 

2.  School  Accreditation  and  Enforcement  of  Proper  Assignment  of 
Teachers.  The  accreditation  process  is  the  principal  force  behind 
the  remarkably  high  standards  of  academic  excellence  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Proper  assignment  of  teachers  is  one  of  the 
major  considerations  in  an  accreditation  study. 

Several  witnesses  indicated  to  the  committee  it  is  unnecessary  and 
inadvisable  to  restrict,  by  statute,  the  teaching  authorization  of  cre- 
dential holders  to  subject  matter  majors  and  minors.  These  witnesses 
testified  that  the  process  of  accreditation  would  constitute  a  continuing 
check  against  misassignment  of  teachers.  The  California  Teachers 
Association  anticipates  that  accreditation  will  enforce  the  assignment 
of  teachers  within  their  areas  of  subject  matter  competence.  The  CTA 
publication,  California  Teachers'  Study,  Credential  Reform,  A  Digest 
of  Activity  1952-1959,  January  1959,  states : 

"Assignment  Controlled  Ineffectively.  Another  current  inadequacy 
arises  in  the  attempt  to  control  assignment  of  personnel  through  certi- 
fication. Diverting  the  purposes  of  certification  to  these  ends  is  not  only 
ineffective  but  results  in  a  neglect  of  supporting  processes  in  secondary 
and  elementary  school  accreditation.  States  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
limitations  e.g.,  Ohio,  find  that  secondary  school  accreditation  standards 
must  permit  one  assignment  in  five  classes  to  be  outside  the  major  and 
minor  in  order  to  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  staff  the  schools." 

Dr.  James  Corson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  California  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  reported  to  the  Committee  that  his  associa- 
tion and  the  Western  College  Association  were  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping accreditation  criteria  standards  for  secondary  schools.  "Ac- 
creditation of  California  high  schools,"  he  said,  "should  be  a  reality 
by  the  operative  date  of  any  credential  revision  enacted  by  the  1961 
Legislature." 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  Teacher  Licensure.     The 

State  Board  of  Education  has  been  the  teacher  licensing  agency  of  the 
State  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Existing  statutes  on  teacher  cre- 
dentials are  notably  brief  and  general.  Heretofore,  the  Legislature  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  content  to  specify  the  credential  by  name,  and 
indicate  in  general  terms  its  level  of  authorized  service.  The  develop- 
ment of  specifics  is  left  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  None  of  the 
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Education  Code  sections  applicable  to  teacher  licensure  are  nearly 
so  detailed  regarding  qualification  standards  or  levels  and  areas  of  au- 
thorization as  those  contained  in  any  of  the  current  licensure  proposals 
under  consideration. 

When  adopting  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  teacher  licensure, 
the  State  I>oard  of  Education,  a  noncompensated  lay  body,  depends 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
Superintendent,  in  turn,  has  contracted  with  the  California  Council 
for  Teacher  Education  to  advise  him  in  this  area.  This  council  is  a 
relatively  large  organization  composed  of  representatives  of  teacher 
training  irtstitutions  and  professional  educational  organizations,  such 
as  the  Association  of  California  School  Administrators.  Officially,  all 
recommendations  by  the  California  Council  on  Teacher  Education  are 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  -who  is  free  to  ignore 
or  modify  the  advice  given  him. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  discharge  of  its  authority  to  and 
responsibility  for  issuing  teacher  credentials,  has  deputized  certain  staff 
members  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  sign  and  issue  appropriate 
credentials  to  all  applicants  whose  qualifications  warrant  routine  proc- 
essing. Also,  the  board  has  delegated  authority  to  the  Commission  of 
Credentials  to  act  on  all  questionable  applications  and  those  creden- 
tials which  might  be  subject  to  suspension  or  revocation.  Any  ap- 
plicant who  is  denied  a  credential,  or  whose  credential  is  revoked  or 
suspended,  may  appeal  the  decision  through  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  In  such  cases,  the  state  board  makes  the 
final  decision. 

The  CTA  proposal  to  the  Committee  related  directly  to  the  roles  of 
the  Commission  of  Credentials  and  the  California  Council  on  Teacher 
Education. 

' '  The  California  Teachers  Association  is  prepared  to  suggest  a  course 
of  action  based  upon  well  established  and  highly  satisfactory  practices 
in  other  responsible  professions.  "SVe  are  convinced  that  the  teaching 
profession  in  its  field,  like  other  responsible  professions  in  theirs,  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  determine  qualifications  for  service  in  the  class- 
room. 

"We  propose  that  in  lieu  of  the  existing  five-member  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  staff  group,  named  by  the  State  Superintendent  and 
known  as  the  Commission  of  Credentials,  the  Legislature  create  a  new 
Commission  on  Teacher  liicensure,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
broadly  representative  of  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State. 

"...  that  tiie  Legislature  vest  the  commission  with  the  authority  to 
develop  plans  for  a  complete  system  of  licensure  to  supplant  the  present 
system  and  to  be  made  operative  by  adoption  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  We  believe  it  is  essential  that  final  authority  be  retained 
by  the  state  board,  which  is  a  lay  body. 

"We  believe  that  the  proposed  Commission  should  haA'e  the  function 
of  advising  the  State  Board  of  Education,  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
licensure  system  itself  and  of  the  tj-pes  and  numbers  of  credentials  to 
be  issued,  but  also  on  the  granting,  suspension,  and  revocation  of  cre- 
dentials. The  detailed  work  in  all  of  those  areas  would  be  done  by  the 
commission,  but  the  legal  authoritj'  to  act  would  be  vested,  as  it 
basically  is  now,  in  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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The  Legislature,  in  our  thinking,  should  remove  from  the  Education 
Code  the  multitude  of  details  that  specify  all  of  the  various  creden- 
tials and  procedures,  and  should  vest  that  authority  in  the  state  board, 
keeping  the  tinal  authority  to  withdraw  or  amend  that  authority  at 
anytime." 

The  California  Association  of  Secondary  School  Administrators,  rep- 
resented by  its  executive  secretary  ]\Ir.  William  INIcGowan,  affirmed  its 
support  of  the  CTA  proposal  as  follows:  ".  .  .  we  wish  to  endorse 
the  suggestions  made  by  ]\Ir.  McKay  and  urge  your  serious  considera- 
tion." He  further  substantiated  the  CTA's  claim  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession's right  of  self  analysis:  "It  is  the  inner  resources  where  the 
professional  person's  daily  practices  in  conduct  and  competence  re- 
veals itself,  here  to  be  judged  by  its  peers  according  to  their  own 
standards  and  accepted  practices  of  the  profession.  Hence  the  public 
must  substantially  depend  upon  the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of  the 
profession  itself. ' ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  CTA  proposal  would  replace  the  existing 
Commission  on  Credentials.  The  new  commission  will,  besides  as- 
suming the  duties  of  the  Commission  of  Credentials  with  regard  to 
issuance,  denial,  extension  and  revocation  of  credentials,  serve  in  an 
advi.sory  capacity  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  ".  .  .  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  the  system  of  professional  licensure  for 
persons  employed  in  public  schools  and  every  type  of  service  for  which 
certification  qualifications  are  established." 

The  CTA  proposal  that  the  Legislature  create  a  teacher  licensure 
commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  teaching  profession  was 
new  to  most  of  the  witnesses  testifying  at  the  committee's  hearing. 
Since  that  time,  most  of  the  represented  organizations  have  filed  their 
reactions  to  the  CTA  proposal  with  the  committee.  These  reactions 
indicated  that  the  details  of  the  original  CTA  proposal  were  not  ac- 
ceptable to  many ;  but  the  concept  involved  was  acceptable. 

Under  direction  of  the  committee  chairman,  the  committee  staff, 
working  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  many  interested  pro- 
fessional educational  associations  as  Avell  as  individuals,  has  modified 
the  original  CTA  proposal  for  a  teacher  licensure  commission.  This 
modified  proposal  is  the  subject  matter  of  Senate  Bill  623,  included  as 
Exhibit  D  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  committee's  version  of  the 
proposed  Teacher  Licensure  Commission  has  gained  wide  acceptance 
among  interested  groups.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  March  3,  1961.  Passage  of  Senate  Bill  623  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  membership  of  this  committee. 

Unlike  the  existing  Commission  on  Credentials,  membership  on  the 
new  commission  would  be  broadly  representative  of  the  classroom 
teachers,  school  administrators,  representatives  of  the  approved  teacher 
training  institutions,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Furthermore,  the  Teacher  Licensure  Commission  would  be  answer- 
able directly  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  rather  than  to  the  board 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  is  the  existing 
Commission  of  Credentials  and  the  California  Council  on  Teacher 
Education. 
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4.  Improvement  of  Standards.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  was 
directed  tOAvard  the  elementary  credential  were  in  substantial  agree- 
ment that  qualification  requirements  for  this  credential  should  be 
raised  from  four  years  of  college  or  university  preparation,  to  include 
one  year  of  study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  There  is  no  basis  in 
logic,  they  reasoned,  why  teachers  of  younger  children  should  be  less 
well  educated  than  teachers  of  children  in  the  secondary  schools.  By 
requiring  the  fifth  year  of  collegiate  preparation,  elementary  teachers 
could  be  strengthened  as  to  scope  and  depth  in  their  academic  subject 
matter  preparation.  In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out,  many  teacher 
training  institutions  already  require  the  fifth  year  of  preparation  as  a 
requisite  to  receiving  recommendations  for  a  credential. 

Furthermore,  most  elementary  and  unified  school  districts  offer  in- 
ducements to  teachers,  in  the  form  of  salary  increments,  to  continue 
their  professional  training  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Generally, 
wide  latitude  is  allowed  with  regard  to  the  courses  a  teacher  may  take 
in  order  to  qualify  for  salary  increases.  For  example,  some  school  dis- 
tricts have  given  teacher  salary  increment  credit  for  courses  which 
involve  a  trip  to  a  foreign  country  and  the  submission  of  a  written 
summation  of  experiences  on  the  trip.  The  courses  for  which  salary 
credit  is  given  need  not  necessarily  be  directly  applicable  to  any 
classroom  assignment. 

The  courses  these  teachers  pursue  are  supported  by  state  appropri- 
ations, as  are,  in  part,  the  salary  increments  they  receive.  In  view  of 
this,  it  would  appear  logical  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  if 
elementary  teachers  were  in  a  program  which  would  direct  their  post- 
graduate education  toward  courses  having  direct  application  to  their 
teaching  duties. 

Consistent  with  the  current  practice  of  issuing  deferred  requirements 
credentials,  the  year  of  graduate  study  could  reasonably  be  deferred 
for  a  period  as  much  as  five  years.  A  credential  could  be  issued  upon 
obtaining  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and  the  individual  could  be 
actively  teaching  while  he  fulfills  the  deferred  study  requirements. 

5.  Teacher  Training  Institutions   and   Teacher   Licensure.     As   a 

general  practice,  approved  teacher  training  institutions  require  a  cre- 
dential candidate  to  fulfill  requirements  which  are  in  addition  to 
those  required  by  the  appropriate  statute  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  James  J.  Lynch  told  the  committee  that  because  teacher  training 
institutions  superimpose  requirements  over  and  above  those  set  by 
statute  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  because  these  stand- 
ards are  not  uniform,  the  present  system  of  vesting  authority  in  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  issue  credentials  is  only  a  pretense  at  uni- 
formity. He  said,  "The  present  system,  therefore,  by  pretending  to 
maintain  common  standards,  actually  conceals  one  of  its  chief  weak- 
nesses and  makes  reform  doubly  difficult." 

Dr.  Lj'nch  proposed  that,  rather  than  maintaining  the  appearance 
of  uniformity,  it  would  be  better  to  authorize  each  teacher  training 
institution  to  issue  its  own  credentials  and  then  allow  the  sound  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand  to  determine  which  teachers  are  best 
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qualified  to,  "give  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the  public  is  increas- 
ingly demanding."  He  said  further: 

"A  very  short  trial  period  would  quickly  determine  (1)  whether  the 
assertions  now  being  made  about  the  necessity  of  improving  teacher 
education  are  valid,  and  (2)  whether  minimal  preparation  in  subject 
matter  is  indeed  sufficient. 

"...  the  present  system  levels  out  all  teachers  and  all  teacher  educa- 
tion to  a  uniform  greyness,  for  it  substitutes  in  the  place  of  quality  as 
a  determiner,  merely  the  quantity  which  is  attested  to  by  the  cre- 
dential. ' ' 

He  acknowledged  that  his  proposal  w^as  a  bold  one  which  would  re- 
quire strong  convictions  and  courage  to  test;  he  asserted  that  this  step 
"would  probably  make  California  the  national  leader  in  teacher  prep- 
aration. ' ' 

6.  The  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Credentials.  The  necessity 
and  wisdom  for  the  existence  of  administrative  and  supervisory  creden- 
tials were  challenged  by  Dr.  Lynch.  He  testified : 

"I  am  convinced  that  little  improvement  in  education,  of  a  perma- 
nent and  far-reaching  kind,  can  ever  come  about  as  long  as  the  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  credentials  exist.  It  is  these  credentials  which 
give  college  and  education  departments  their  present  tight  and  restric- 
tive hold  on  schools.  It  is  these  credentials  that  give  what  we  may  call 
'normal  school  thinking'  the  undue  influence  it  has  in  the  education 
of  the  next  generation.  It  is  these  credentials  that  make  a  career  out  of 
administration  and  supervision  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the  leaders 
of  schools  to  become  out  of  date  in  knowledge  of  the  classroom  and 
obsolescent  in  their  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  It  is  these  credentials 
which  make  it  difficult  for  school  boards  to  find  a  person,  as  adminis- 
trator, who  has  the  qualities  of  intellectual  breadth  and  cultural  sym- 
pathy, because  they  must  limit  their  search  to  the  holders  of  these 
credentials." 

Dr.  Lynch  then  presented  a  proposal  similar  to  one  made  by  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Public  Education  S.ystem.  He 
stated  that  the  ideal  educational  administrator  is  an  experienced  and 
successful  teacher  who  takes  his  turn  at  administration  for  a  few  years 
and  then  "returns  to  his  more  important  post,  the  classroom,  where 
he  can  then  re-charge  his  intellectual  battery  and  again  carry  on  the 
task  for  which  he  is  best  equipped — to  illuminate  the  way  for  his 
students. ' ' 

If  his  proposal  were  adopted.  Dr.  Lynch  reasoned,  the  following 
would  happen: 

"Administration  would  then  cease  to  be,  as  it  often  is  now,  an  end 
within  itself  rather  than  a  means  to  a  greater  end.  The  classroom 
teacher  could  be  encouraged  to  grow  professionally  by  remaining  at 
the  post  where  he  can  do  the  most  good — the  classroom^ — and  a  genu- 
inely academic  procedure,  namely,  judgment  by  one's  peers,  would 
come  to  prevail." 

This  thought  appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Federation  of  Teachers,  quoted  earlier  and  repeated  here : 
".  .  .  There  is  still  no  recognition  of  the  essential  place  of  the  teacher 
in  the  educational  process." 
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7.  Teaching  Credentials  or  Teaching-  Certificates — A  Matter  of  No- 
menclature. Essentially,  the  only  unresolved  difference  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  CTA  credential  revision  proposals, 
at  the  time  of  the  committee  hearing  was  this  one  of  nomenclature. 
This  difference,  thoujrh  apparently  superficial,  has  serious  implications. 
The  CTA  would  provide  that  teachers  of  vocational-technical  subjects, 
and  teachers  of  adult  education  classes  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
professional  academic  for  a  basic  teaching  credential,  should  be  issued 
teaching  certificates  rather  than  teaching  credentials.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  proposal  would  provide  a  "Designated  Subjects 
Credential"  for  these  individuals. 

The  CTA  proposal  was  staunchly  opposed  by  all  of  the  specialized 
teacher  groups  represented  before  the  committee,  and  by  the  California 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  and  the  California  Secondary 
School  Administrators  Association.  The  stated  reason  for  this  opposi- 
tion was  that  the  CTA  proposal  would  establish  a  dual  system  of 
teacher  licensure,  and  would  make  second-class  citizens  of  vocational 
and  adult  education  teachers. 

When  Mr.  G.  Theodore  Elmgren,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  California  Industrial  Association,  was  asked  by  Senator 
Grunsky  whether  he  was  not  being  unnecessarily  concerned  about  no- 
menclature, he  replied :  "If  the  CTA  is  this  concerned  about  nomencla- 
ture, it  must  have  a  good  reason  for  it  .  ,  ." 

The  most  significant  reason  for  rejecting  the  CTA  proposal  was 
presented  to  the  committee  by  ]\Ir.  James  R.  Madden,  representing  the 
Affiliated  Teacher  Organizations  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Madden  told  the 
committee  that  the  issuance  of  certificates,  in  lieu  of  credentials  for 
vocational  and  adult  education  teachers,  would  create  unnecessary  legal 
complications  regarding  salaries,  retirement,  sick  leave,  tenure,  and 
a.d.a.  apportionments.  He  stated  further  that  many  specialists  in  indus- 
try are  recruited  into  the  regular  adult  and  extended  day  program; 
few  of  these  individuals  could  afford,  or  would  be  willing,  to  return 
to  universities  for  the  extended  professional  training  required  for  a 
full  credential  as  proposed  by  the  CTA. 

Since  the  development  and  endorsement  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Committee  on  Education's  recommended  proposal  on  the  teacher  li- 
censure, which  provides  for  a  "Designated  Subjects  Teaching  Creden- 
tial" to  be  issued  to  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  and  teachers  in  the 
adult  education  program,  the  CTA  has  dropped  its  original  proposal 
of  teaching  certificates  and  has  endorsed  the  fact  finding  committee's 
proposal. 


EXHIBIT  A 

Department  of  Education's  Proposed  Revision  of  Teacher 

Licensure  as  Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

February  11, 1960 

STANDARDS  APPROVED 

The  standards  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  follow: 

1.  Standard  Teaching*  Credential 

1.1  Specialization  in  Elementary  Teaching 

Issuance:  The  Standard  Teaching  Credential  endorsed  for  ele- 
mentary teaching  ma}^  be  issued  upon  the  completion  of : 

( 1 )  a  properly  executed  application ; 

(2)  an  acceptable  bachelor's  degree ; 

(3)  a  year  of  postgraduate  work ; 

(4)  a  professional  education  program  including  directed 
teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  public  or  private 
schools  of  equivalent  status ; 

(5)  an  appropriate  academic  subject  matter  major;  and 

(6)  an  appropriate  academic  subject  matter  minor  or  prepa- 
ration in  a  specialized  area  (exceptional  children  or  school 
librarianship ) . 

Authorization:  The  Standard  Teaching  Credential  endorsed  for 
elementary  teaching  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach : 

(1)  all  classes  in  grades  kindergarten  through  nine,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law; 

(2)  classes  organized  primarily  for  adults ;  and 

(3)  his  elementary  subject  matter  major  or  area  of  specialized 
preparation  (exceptional  children  or  school  librarianship) 
as  specified  on  his  credential,  kindergarten  through  grade 
twelve. 

1.2  Specialization  in  Secondary  Teaching 

Issuance:  The  Standard  Teaching  Credential  endorsed  for  sec- 
ondary teaching  may  be  issued  upon  the  completion  of : 

(1)  a  properly  executed  application  ; 

(2)  an  acceptable  bachelor 's  degree ; 

(3)  a  year  of  postgraduate  work ; 

(4)  a  professional  education  program  including  directed 
teaching  in  tlie  secondary  grades  of  the  public  schools  or 
its  equivalent  in  teaching  experience  in  the  public  or  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  of  equivalent  status ; 

(5)  an  appropriate  academic  subject  matter  major;  and 
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(6)  an  appropriate  academic  subject  matter  minor  or  prepa- 
ration in  a  specialized  area  (exceptional  children  or  school 
librarianship). 

Authorization:  The  Standard  Teaching  Credential  endorsed  for 
secondary  teaching  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach: 

(1)  all  classes  in  grades  seven  through  fourteen,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law ; 

(2)  classes  organized  primarily  for  adults;  and 

(3)  his  secondary  subject  matter  major  or  area  of  specialized 
preparation  (exceptional  children  or  school  librarian- 
ship),  as  specified  on  his  credential,  at  all  grade  levels. 

1.3  Specialization  in  Junior  College  Teaching- 

Issuance:  The  Standard  Teaching  Credential  endorsed  for  jun- 
ior college  teaching  may  be  issued  upon  the  completion  of : 

(1)  a  properly  executed  application ; 

(2)  an  acceptable  master's  or  other  acceptable  graduate  de- 
gree in  an  approved  academic  subject  matter  area ; 

(3)  a  professional  education  program  including  directed 
teaching,  or  its  equivalent  in  teaching  experience  in  the 
public  high  schools,  private  schools  of  equivalent  status, 
or  in  approved  institutions  of  higher  learning; 

(4)  an  appropriate  academic  subject  matter  major;  and 

(5)  an  appropriate  academic  subject  matter  minor  of  prepa- 
ration in  a  specialized  area  (exceptional  children  or  school 
librarianship ) . 

Autliorization :  The  Standard  Teaching  Credential  endorsed  for 
junior  college  teaching  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach : 

(1)  all  classes  in  a  junior  college  and  in  grades  eleven  and 
twelve,  except  as  othewise  provided  by  law ; 

(2)  classes  organized  primarily  for  adults ;  and 

(3)  his  junior  college  subject  matter  major  or  area  of  special- 
ized preparation  (exceptional  children  or  school  librarian- 
ship)  as  specified  on  his  credential,  in  grades  seven 
through  fourteen. 

Renewal:  The  Standard  Teaching  Credential  is  issued  initially 
for  five  3^ears  and  is  renewable  either  for  five-year  periods  or 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  upon  verification  of  three  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  renewal  credential  (for  an  indefinite  period)  shall 
become  invalid  if  for  five  consecutive  years  the  holder  is  not 
employed  in  a  position  in  the  public  schools  requiring  the  hold- 
ing of  a  valid  state  credential. 

2.  Standard  Designated  Subjects  Teaching  Credential. 

Issuance:  The  Designated  Subjects  Teaching  Credential  endorsed  for 
any  authorized  subject  or  trade  may  be  issued  upon  the  comple- 
tion of : 

(1)  a  properly  executed  application ; 
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(2)  a  prescribed  program  of  preparation  and/or  experience;  and 

(3)  a  professional  edncation  program. 

Authorization:  The  Designated  Subjects  Teaching  Credential  is  is- 
sued initially  for  five  years,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  require- 
ments, and  is  renewable  either  for  five-year  periods  or  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  upon  verification  of  three  years  of  success- 
ful teaching  experience  in  public  education  in  California.  This 
renewed  credential  (for  an  indefinite  period)  shall  become  invalid 
if  for  five  consecutive  years  the  holder  is  not  employed  in  a  position 
in  public  education  requiring  the  holding  of  a  valid  state  credential. 

3.  Standard  Designated  Services  Credential. 

Issuance:  The  Designated  Services  Credential  endorsed  for  pupil 
personnel,  health,  or  other  services  may  be  issued  upon  the  comple- 
tion of : 

(1)  a  properly  executed  application; 

(2)  an  acceptable  bachelor's  degree  or  graduate  degree,  or  ac- 
ceptable preparation  and/or  experience  in  lieu  of  a  degree; 

(3)  a  pupil  personnel,  a  health  education,  or  other  education  pro- 
gram including  directed  field  experience  when  specified  in 
the  requirements,  or  its  equivalent  in  school  pupil  personnel, 
health,  or  other  service  experience  in  public  or  private  schools 
of  equivalent  status ;  and 

(4)  a  year  of  acceptable  postgraduate  work  unless  otherwise  spec- 
ified in  the  requirements. 

Authorization:  The  Designated  Services  Credential  authorizes  the 
holder  to  perform  the  pupil  personnel,  health  education,  or  other 
services  as  designated  on  his  credential  at  all  grade  levels. 

Reneival:  The  Designated  Services  Credential  is  issued  initially  for 
five  years  and  is  renewable  either  for  five-year  periods  or  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  upon  verification  of  three  years  of  success- 
ful guidance  or  health  service  experience  in  the  public  schools  of 
California.  This  renewed  credential  (for  an  indefinite  period)  shall 
become  invalid  if  for  five  consecutive  years  the  holder  is  not  em- 
ployed in  a  position  in  public  education  requiring  the  holding  of  a 
valid  State  credential. 

4.  Standard  Supervision  Credential. 

Issuance:  The  Supervision  Credential  may  be  issued  upon  the  com- 
pletion of: 

(1)  a  properly  executed  application; 

(2)  an  acceptable  bachelor's  degree  or  graduate  degree; 

(3)  a  year  of  acceptable  postgraduate  work; 

(4)  a  program  of  professional  preparation  in  public  school  super- 
vision including  directed  field  experience; 

(5)  the  holding  of  one  or  more  of  the  standard  teaching  or  service 
credentials  or  a  comparable  credential  issued  under  prior 
requirements;  and 
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(6)  the  verification  of  three  years  of  successful  teaching  and/or 
service  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States, 

Authorization:  The  Supervision  Credential  authorizes  the  holder  to: 

(1)  supervise  classroom  instruction  (consistent  with  the  standard 
or  general  teaching  credential  which  he  holds),  non-instruc- 
tional services,  and  serve  as  a  school  principal  under  the 
supervision  of  a  superintendent,  at  the  grade  level  which  is 
endorsed  on  his  standard  or  general  teaching  credential  upon 
the  verification  of  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experi- 
ence in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  supervise  instruction  in  the  subjects  or  services  endorsed  on 
his  designated  subjects  or  designated  services  credential  upon 
verification  of  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
or  service  experience,  whichever  is  appropriate,  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  supervise  other  professional  activities  at  all  grade  levels  in 
accordance  with  Sections  13292  and  13150  of  the  Education 
Code. 

Renewal:  The  Supervision  Credential  is  issued  for  five  years  or  less 
to  coincide  with  the  expiration  date  of  the  basic  teaching  credential 
held,  and  may  be  renewed  either  for  five-j'ear  periods  or  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  upon  verification  of  three  years  of  success- 
ful supervisory  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  California  and 
the  holding  of  a  basic  teaching  credential  which  has  been  renewed 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  Supervision  Credential  shall 
become  invalid  when  the  holder  no  longer  holds  a  valid  standard 
teaching  credential. 

5.  Standard  Administration  Credential. 

Issuance:  The  Administration  Credential  may  be  issued  upon  the 
completion  of : 

(1)  a  properly  executed  application; 

(2)  an  acceptable  bachelor's  degree  or  graduate  degree; 

(3)  two  years  of  acceptable  postgraduate  work; 

(4)  the  requirements  for  the  Supervision  Credential; 

(5)  a  program  of  professional  preparation  in  public  school  ad- 
ministration including  directed  field  experience; 

(6)  the  holding  of  a  standard  teaching  credential  which  has  been 
renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following  endorsem.ents :  elementary  teaching,  secondary 
teaching,  or  junior  college  teaching;  or  a  general  teaching 
credential  issued  under  prior  requirements ;  and 

(7)  the  verification  of  at  least  three  years  of  successful  teaching, 
supervisor}'',  or  administrative  experience  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  requiring  certification. 

Authorization:  The  Administration  Credential  authorizes  the  holder 
to  administer  or  supervise  any  and  all  areas  of  public  education  at 
all  grade  levels. 
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Renewal:  The  Administration  Credential  is  issued  for  five  years  or 
less  to  coincide  with  the  expiration  date  of  the  standard  or  general 
teaching  credential  held,  and  may  be  renewed  for  five-year  periods 
or  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  upon  verification  of  three  years 
of  successful  administrative  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  holding  of  a  standard  or  general  teaching  credential 
which  has  been  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  This  re- 
newal credential  (for  an  indefinite  period)  shall  become  invalid 
when  the  holder  no  longer  holds  a  valid  standard  or  general  teaching 
credential  which  has  been  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

EXHmiT   B 

California  Teachers  Association's  proposal  for  revision  of  teacher 
licensure. 

A  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  FOR  LICENSURE 

The  California  Teachers  Association  proposes  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  seek  legal  authorization  to  establish  a  professional  educa- 
tional licensure  structure  consisting  of  a  system  of  credentials  and  a 
system  of  certificates. 

THE  CREDENTIAL  SYSTEM 

It  is  proposed  that  a  system  be  established  to  include  the  following 
three  credentials: 

(1)  Teaching  Credential 

(2)  Pupil  Personnel  Credential 

(3)  Administration-Supervision  Credential 

The  Teaching  Credential  will  be  the  basic  license.  Because  the  admin- 
istration-supervision and  pupil  personnel  functions  are  based  on  the 
teaching  function,  these  can  be  properly  performed  only  by  those  who 
have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  three  credentials,  the  system  will  include  a  Teach- 
ing Permit.  The  permit,  a  temporary  and  limited  license,  must  be  eon- 
verted  into  the  Teaching  Credential  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

The  Teaching  Credential. 

AuiJiorization.  The  Teaching  Credential  will  authorize  service  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  The  face  of  the  document  will  show : 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  verifying  institution ; 

(2)  the  academic  majors,  minors,  and  other  specializations; 

(3)  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas  of  professional  specializa- 
tions : 

a.  kindergarten-primary  education 

b.  elementary  education 

c.  junior  high  school  education 

d.  secondary  education 

e.  junior  college  education 

f.  education  of  exceptional  children 

g.  other    professional    school   service,    e.g.,    school   nurse,    li- 
brarian. 
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Term.  The  Teaching  Credential  will  be  valid  for  life  unless  sus- 
pended or  revoked  for  cause. 

Preparation.  Five  years  of  collegiate  preparation  will  be  required. 
This  shall  include  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  a  fifth  year  of  courses 
designated  as  meeting  graduate  level  requirements.  For  the  junior  col- 
lege specialization  the  master's  degree  or  equivalent  will  be  required. 

Professional  preparation  requirements  will  include  foundation 
studies  appropriate  for  all  teachers  and  specialized  studies  related  to 
the  grade  level  of  preparation  and/or  areas  of  special  professional  serv- 
ice. Such  professional  preparation  ma}-  be  offered  at  the  upper  division 
and/or  graduate  levels. 

Supervised  student  teaching  will  be  included  in  professional  prepara- 
tion. Such  personnel  as  school  librarians  and  nurses  may  substitute  field 
practice  in  public  schools  for  the  student  teaching  requirement. 

The  credential  structure  will  outline  the  requirements  for  the  creden- 
tial in  broad  terms  of  competences  needed  rather  than  specify  the  de- 
tails of  courses  that  must  be  taken  by  candidates.  However,  it  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  every  teacher  education  institution  to  state  clearly 
which  of  its  courses  relate  to  each  of  the  competences  specified  in  state 
credential  requirements. 

Academic  preparation  will  include  basic  liberal  education,  and  addi- 
tional elective  studies  in  academic  subject  matter  fields  to  provide  areas 
of  major  and  minor  study. 

Academic  preparation  will  vary  in  amount  among  the  several  areas  of 
professional  specialization.  Of  the  total  five  year  program  (approxi- 
mately 155  semester  units)  the  following  academic  preparation  will  be 
required : 

(1)  kindergarten  primary  (K-3)  approximately  125  semester  units 

(2)  elementary  (K-9)  approximately  125  semester  units 

(3)  junior  high  (7-9)  approximately  130  semester  units 

(4)  secondary  (7-14)  approximately  135  semester  units 

(5)  junior  college  (13-14)  approximately  140  semester  units 

(6)  exceptional  children — approximately  125  semester  units 

(7)  other  professional  school  service — approximately  125  semester 
units 

Academic  preparation  requirements  for  teachers  of  certain  vocational 
subjects  should  allow  substitution  of  successful  journeyman  or  equiva- 
lent experience  for  the  major  and  minor. 

Applicaiion  Procedure.  An  applicant  for  the  Teaching  Credential 
will  initiate  his  own  application  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  application  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  either  of  two  ways : 

(a)  through  an  institution  accredited  for  teacher  education  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education ;  or 

(b)  through  the  Commission  of  Credentials  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Regardless  of  the  procedure  used  in  submission  of  the  application, 
the  applicant  shall  request  the  executive  head  of  teacher  education,  at 
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the  institution  in  which  he  has  completed  preparation  qualifying  him 
for  the  credential,  to  provide  the  State  Board  of  Education  verification 
of  personal  and  physical  fitness  and  successful  completion  of  legal 
requirements  for  the  Teaching  Credential. 

Upon  request  of  the  applicant,  a  California  institution  accredited  to 
offer  a  program  leading  to  the  Teaching  Credential  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  statement  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  concerning  the  ap- 
plicant's personal  and  physical  fitness  and  successful  completion  of 
legal  requirements. 

When  the  applicant  has  taken  professional  preparation  in  more  than 
one  institution  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  is  currently  or  most  recently  enrolled  to  obtain  necessary  verification 
information  from  institutions  previously  attended. 

In  all  instances  in  which  the  applicant  has  served  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  a  regular  professional  assignment,  it  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  applicant  to  submit  a  recommendation  from  the  employing 
school  official  certifying  to  personal  and  professional  fitness,  and  to 
satisfactory  service. 

The  applicant  will  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  consideration  of  his  application  without  institutional 
verification  if  the  institution  responds  negatively  or  fails  to  respond 
to  the  applicant 's  request  within  a  period  of  30  days. 

The  Teaching-  Permit. 

Authorization.  The  Teaching  Permit  will  authorize  limited  service 
as  a  teacher  in  a  graduate  internship  preparation  program  jointly 
sponsored  by  a  teacher  education  institution  and  a  public  school  dis- 
trict. As  a  matter  of  principle  the  teaching  profession  regards  a  five- 
year  preparation  program  as  a  minimum  standard  for  effective 
teaching. 

Pupil  Personnel  Credential. 

Authorization.  The  Pupil  Personnel  Credential  will  authorize  pupil 
personnel  services.  The  face  of  the  document  will  show  the  name  of 
the  verifying  institution,  and  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas  of 
specialization : 

(1)  school  psychometry 

(2)  school  psychology 

(3)  school  social  work 

(4)  counseling 

(5)  child  welfare  and  attendance  work 

Term.  The  Pupil  Personnel  Credential  will  be  valid  for  life  unless 
suspended  or  revoked  for  cause. 

Preparation.  The  Pupil  Personnel  Credential  will  be  based  upon 
possession  of  the  Teaching  Credential  or  any  previously  issued  general 
teaching  credential.  It  will  require  a  master's  or  higher  degree,  a 
common  core  of  preparation  over  the  entire  area  of  pupil  personnel 
work,  and  preparation  in  one  or  more  areas  of  specialization  listed 
above.  Five  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  will  be  required. 
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Application  Procedure.  An  applicant  for  the  Pupil  Personnel  Cre- 
dential Avill  follow  application  procedures  similar  to  those  required  for 
the  Teaching  Credential. 

Administration-Supervision  Credential. 

A\ithorization.  The  Administration-Supervision  Credential  will  au- 
thorize service  as  a  supervisor  or  administrator  of  instructional  and/or 
non-instructional  program  in  the  public  schools.  Authorization  will  be 
general  leaving  specific  assignments  to  employing  boards  of  education. 

Term.  The  Administration-Supervision  Credential  will  be  valid  for 
life  unless  suspended  or  revoked  for  cause. 

Preparation.  The  Administration-Supervision  Credential  will  be 
based  upon  possession  of  the  Teaching  Credential  or  any  previously 
issued  general  teaching  credential.  It  will  require  a  master's  or  higher 
degree  including  graduate  study  designed  to  prepare  a  teacher  to  func- 
tion as  a  supervisor  and/or  administrator.  Five  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience  will  be  required. 

Application  Procedures.  An  applicant  for  the  Administration-Su- 
pervision Credential  will  folloAv  application  procedures  similar  to  those 
required  for  the  Teaching  Credential. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  SYSTEM 

It  is  proposed  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  supplement  the 
system  of  three  credentials  by  issuance  of  certificates  for  specialized 
services  of  certain  personnel  whose  preparation  has  been  outside  the 
field  of  professional  teacher  education. 

Authorization.  There  will  be  a  single  certificate  issued  which  will 
indicate  on  its  face  one  or  more  of  the  following  authorizations : 

Adult  Education.  This  is  designed  for  part-time  teachers  not  eli- 
gible for  the  Teaching  Credential  but  whose  services  are  needed  in 
adult  education  programs.  For  this  purpose  the  certificate  will  be 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  a  statement  of  qualifica- 
tion by  the  employing  school  district.  This  authorization  will  be  valid 
for  three  years  and  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  school 
service. 

Industrial  Education.  This  is  designed  for  teachers  not  eligible  for 
the  Teaching  Credential  but  whose  services  are  needed  in  vocational 
education  programs.  For  this  purpose  the  certificate  will  be  based  on 
journeyman  status  or  equivalent  and  an  agreement  to  complete  pre- 
scribed education  requirements.  This  authorization  will  be  valid  for 
three  years  and  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  school  service. 

Technical  Busine.^s  Education.  This  is  designed  for  teachers  not 
eligible  for  the  Teaching  Credential,  but  whose  services  are  needed  in 
technical  business  programs.  For  this  purpose  the  certificate  shall  be 
based  on  five  years  of  specialized  training  and  practical  experience 
beyond  the  high  school  and  agreement  to  complete  prescribed  educa- 
tion requirements.  This  authorization  sliall  be  valid  for  three  years  and 
renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  school  service. 
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Ju7iior  College  Education.  This  is  designed  for  part-time  teachers 
not  eligible  for  the  Teaching  Credential,  but  having  a  master's  or 
higher  degree  and/or  other  special  qualifications  for  teaching  certain 
academic  or  technical  courses  in  junior  college.  The  certificate  will  be 
issued  upon  a  statement  of  qualification  by  the  employing  school  dis- 
trict. This  authorization  will  be  valid  for  three  years  and  renewable 
on  evidence  of  successful  school  service. 

Administration-Supervision  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  education  not  eligible  for  the  Admin- 
istration-Supervision Credential  but  specifically  qualified  to  supervise 
or  administer  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education  will  be  issued 
an  administrative-supervisory  certificate  upon  a  statement  of  qualifica- 
tion by  the  employing  school  district.  This  authorization  will  be  valid 
for  three  j'ears  and  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful  school 
service. 

Service  hy  an  Allied  Profession.  All  professionally  prepared  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  used  in  operation  of  the  public  schools,  but 
who  are  not  involved  in  teaching  and  who  are  currently  licensed  by  an 
appropriate  State  agency,  will  be  granted  the  certificate  based  upon  a 
statement  of  intended  use  by  the  employing  school  district.  This  au- 
thorization will  include  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health  service 
personnel,  not  eligible  for  the  Teaching  Credential,  and  psychologists 
not  eligible  for  the  Pupil  Personnel  Credential.  This  authorization 
will  be  valid  for  three  years  and  renewable  upon  evidence  of  successful 
school  service. 

Application  Procedures.  Application  for  the  initial  certificate  and 
for  renewals  will  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  local 
school  district  employing  authority.  The  application  will  specify  the 
authorization  requested  and  provide  a  statement  of  qualification  and/or 
other  necessary  information. 

EXHIBIT  C 

Suggestions  for  the  Revision  of  the  California  Credential  Structure 

as  Proposed  by  the  California  State  Federation  of  Teachers, 

to   Date— (Undergoing    continued    revision) 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  CREDENTIALS 

Credentials  are  issued  to  assure  the  public  of  the  teaching  competence 
of  the  person  entrusted  with  the  education  of  our  children. 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CREDENTIAL  SYSTEM 

The  present  requirement  for  teaching  and  administrative  credentials 
are  not  per  se  satisfactory  indications  of  a  person's  teaching  compe- 
tence. Teaching  credentials  are  now  granted  on  the  completion  of  spe- 
cified courses  established  by  the  schools  of  education.  The  present 
curricula  of  these  schools  of  education  are  top  heavy  in  educational 
theory  and  methodology.  Too  many  holders  of  teaching  credentials  are 
either  narrowly  specialized  in  their  subject  fields  or  conversely,  have 
sacrificed  subject  matter  competence  to  educational  theory  and  method- 
ology. Lacking  proper  background  and  training  in  the  specific  skills 
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of  teaching  or  the  particular  subject  matter  of  the  broad  area  of  liberal 
arts,  or  all  three,  many  of  our  teachers  become  dilettantes  or  technicians 
rather  than  educators.  Moreover,  the  aforementioned  basic  weaknesses 
are  not  dealt  with  adequately  in  most  of  the  current  proposals  for 
credential  revision. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  ISSUING  CREDENTIALS 

1.  There  shall  be  issued  the  following  credentials; 

a.  A  general  elementary  credential  (K-6  and/or  K-8) 

b.  A  secondary  specific  subject  field  credential  (7-12) 

c.  A  junior  college  specific  subject  field  credential 

2.  Academic  pre-requisites : 

a.  For  the  elementary  credential  (K-6  or  K-8) 

(1)  Baccalaureate  degree  with  major  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
minor  in  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

(2)  Basic  preparation  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  philoso- 
phies of  education. 

b.  For  the  secondarj^  credential  (7-12) 

(1)  At  least  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  a  major  and  minor  in 
a  subject  taught  in  the  secondary  school,  with  a  year  of 
graduate  work  in  a  teaching  field. 

(2)  A  major  or  minor  in  the  liberal  arts. 

(3)  Basic  preparation  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  philoso- 
phies of  education. 

c.  For  the  junior  college  credential 

(1)  Same  as  high  school. 

(2)  At  least  M.A.  with  a  major  in  subject  taught  in  junior 
college. 

3.  Internship  program : 

a.  One  year  of  actual  compensated  teaching  (a  full  schedule) 

b.  This  internship  teaching  service  would  be  paid  for  by  the  State 
of  California  as  an  investment  in  providing  competent  teachers 
for  our  schools. 

c.  A  satisfactory  performance  rating  during  the  internship  period 
will  qualify  the  prospective  teacher  for  the  statewide  competi- 
tive examination.  (See  below  under  examination) 

d.  This  year  of  internship  will  substitute  for  any  methods  courses 
now  required  for  a  teaching  credential. 

4.  A  three-part  examination  (statewide) : 

a.  An  examination  in  general  subject  matter.  (For  elementary 
credential) 

An  examination  in  subject  field.    (For  secondary  and  junior 
college  credentials). 

b.  An  examination  in  the  liberal  arts  (For  all  credentials).  This 
exam  would  be  worth  30%. 
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c.  An  examination  in  behavioral  sciences  and  philosophies  of  edu- 
cation. This  exam  would  be  worth  10%. 

5.  Examination  requirements  for  the  issuance  of  a  credential : 

a.  All  three  parts  of  the  examination  must  be  passed  in  order  to 
receive  a  full  credential. 

b.  An  applicant  must  pass  the  subject  field  examination  and  at 
least  one  of  the  other  two  to  be  permitted  to  teach  in  a  pro- 
visional credential,  lasting  one  year,  during  which  time  the 
third  examination  must  be  taken  and  passed. 

c.  If  the  subject  field  examination  or  any  two  of  the  three  parts 
are  failed,  then  no  credential  is  to  be  issued,  and  all  three  parts 
of  the  examination  must  be  retaken. 

d.  A  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  only  in  the  areas  in  which 
competence  has  been  proven  by  academic  major  and  minor  and 
by  examination. 

6.  Credentials  and  Certification  of  non-teaching-  services: 

a.  The  area  of  credentials  for  professional  non-teaching  services 
such  as  psychologists,  physicians,  nurses,  librarians,  etc.  has  not 
been  studied  sufficiently  to  offer  satisfactory  suggestions  as  yet. 

b.  Certification  of  Public  School  Administrators;  administration 
and  supervision  of  credentialecl  teachers  shall  require: 

(1)  A  valid  teaching  credential  for  the  grades  supervised. 

(2)  Four  years  successful  experience  teaching  in  grades  super- 
vised. 

(3)  Completion  of  course  requirements  in  the  field  of  public 
school  administration  taken  in  any  recognized  university 
or  college,  school  or  department  of  public  administration. 

(4)  Successfully  passing  a  statewide  examination  in  public 
school  administration. 

7.  Credential  requirements  for  special  fields  such  as  vocational  edu- 
cation and  adult  education : 

We  endorse  the  present  methods  and  requirements  to  obtain  a 
California  credential  under  the  Smith-Hughes  program  and 
further  recommend  the  continuing  use  of  the  California  plan  C-3 
as  currently  revised,  as  the  guiding  principle  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  California. 


EXHIBIT   D 

SENATE  BILL  No.  623 


Introduced  by  Senators  Grunsky,  Byrne,  Fisher,  Donnelly,  Stiem, 
Farr,  Rodda,  Dolwig,  and  Murdy 


February  8,  1961 


REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY 


An  act  to  add  Article  1.5  (commencing  ivith  Section  13187) 
to  Chapter  2,  Division  10  of  the  Education  Code,  relating  to 
the  licensing  of  school  persorinel. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Article  1.5   (commencing  with  Section  13187) 

2  is  added  to  Chapter  2,  Division  10  of  the  Education  Code,  to 

3  read : 

4  Article  1.5.     Licensing  of  Certificated  Personnel  Law  of  1961 

5  13187.     Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sections  13187.1, 

6  13117,  13118,  13119,  13149  and  13198  and  13271,  the  State 

7  Board  of  Education,  shall,  on  and  after  the  operative  date  of 

8  this  article,  issue  only  the  following  certification  documents: 

9  (a)   A  teaching  credential. 

10  (b)   A  pupil  personnel  credential. 

11  (c)  An  administration-supervision  credential. 

12  (d)  A  designated  subjects  teaching  credential. 

13  (e)  A  teaching  permit. 

14  (f)  A  specialized  services  certificate. 

15  13187.1.     (a)  A   certification  document  which  was  issued 

16  prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this  article  shall  remain  in  force 

17  as  long  as  it  is  valid  and  continues  to  be  valid  under  the  law 

18  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State 

19  Board  of  Education  may  not  by  regulation  invalidate  such 

20  valid   certification   document   unless   it   issues   to   the   holder 

21  thereof,  in  substitution,  a  new  credential  authorized  by  other 

22  sections  of  this  article  of  an  equivalent  type  and  which  new 

23  credential  is  no  less  restrictive  than  the  credential  for  which 

24  it  is  substituted  with  respect  to  the  term,  the  kind  of  service 

25  which  it  authorizes,  and  the  grades,  classes  or  types  of  schools 

26  in  which  it  authorizes  service. 
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1  (b)   The  State  Board  of  Education  may  renew  credentials 

2  issued  prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this  article. 

3  (c)   The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  issue  the  appropri- 

4  ate  credentials  authorized  by  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the 

5  operative  date  of  this  article  to  any  person  who,  on  such  op- 

6  erative  date,  is  enrolled  in  a  teacher  education  curriculum  at 

7  any  institution  accepted  by  the   State  Board  of   Education 

8  after  such  person  has  completed  the  educational  requirements 

9  for  such  credential  and  if  the  person  is  otherwise  qualified  for 

20  such  credential  under  the  law  and  rules  and  regulations  relat- 

21  ing  to  such  credential.  No  credential  shall  be  issued  under  this 

22  subdivision  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  effective 

23  date  of  this  article. 

24  13188.     The  teaching  credential  shall  authorize  the  holder 

25  to  teach  in  kindergarten,   grades   1   to   14,   inclusive,   or   in 
16  classes  for  adults  as  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 

27  tion.  On  the  face  of  the  teaching  credential  shall  be  shown: 

28  (a)   The  name  of  the   institution,   accepted  by   the   State 

29  Board  of  Education,  in  which  credential  requirements  have 
20  been  completed. 

22  (b)   The  subject  matter  majors,  minors  and  other  subject 

22  matter  specializations  of  the  holder,  approved  by  the  State 

23  Board  of  Education. 

24  (c)   One  or  more  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization  in 

25  which  the  holder  is  authorized  to  teach :  elementary  education, 
2g  secondary  education,  junior  college  education,  and  other  pro- 

27  fessional  school  service,  including  but  not  limited  to  those  of 

28  school  nurse,  librarian,  and  education  of  exceptional  children. 

29  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  establish  areas  of  au- 

30  thorized  service  and  minimum  standards  for  each  of  the  areas 
32  of  teaching  specialization. 

32  The  teaching  credential  shall  be  valid  for  the  life  of  the 

OQ  holder  unless  suspended  or  revoked  under  the  law  and  regula- 

3^  tions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

OK  13189.     The  minimum  requirements  for  the  teaching  cre- 

3g  dential  shall  include  each  of  the  following : 

oy  (a)   Such  academic  and  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 

oo  scribed  and  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

on  (b)   One  year  of  college  or  university  education  in  addition 

40  to  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  insti- 

41  tution  or  institutions  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

42  cation. 

43  The  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 

44  tion  shall  include  supervised  student  teaching  or  its  equivalent 

45  in  teaching  experience,  or  in  the  case  of  school  librarians  and 
4g  nurses,  field  practice  in  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board 

47  of  Education. 

48  13190.     The  pupil  personnel  credential  shall  authorize  the 

49  holder  to  serve  in  the  fields  of  child  welfare  and  supervision 

50  of  attendance,  psychology  and  psyehometry,  pupil  counseling 
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1  and  social  work  in  the  public  schools.  On  the  face  of  the  pupil- 

2  personnel  credential  shall  be  shoAvn : 

3  (a)   The   name   of   the   institution,   accepted  by   the   State 

4  Board  of  Education,  in  which  credential  requirements  have 

5  been  completed. 

6  (b)   One  or  more  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization: 

7  school  psychology,  psychometry,  counseling,  social  work,  or 

8  child  welfare  and  supervision  of  attendance. 

9  The  pupil-personnel  credential  shall  be  valid  for  the  life  of 

10  the  holder  unless  suspended  or  revoked  under  the  law  and 

11  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

12  13191.     The  minimum  requirements  for  the  pupil-personnel 

13  credential  shall  include  each  of  the  following: 

14  (a)  A  valid  teaching  credential  issued  under  this  article 

15  or  any  valid  credential  authorizing  service  as  a  teacher  au- 

16  thorized  by  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 

17  article. 

18  (b)  A  master's  or  higher  degree  from  an  institution  ac- 

19  cepted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

20  (c)   Such    additional    requirements,    including    successful 

21  teaching  experience,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 

22  of  Education. 

23  13192.     The  administration-supervision  credential  shall  au- 

24  thorize  the  holder  to  serve  as  an  administrator  or  supervisor 

25  of  instructional  a«4  noninstructionQl  programtj  procirams  and 

26  other  positions  in  the  public  school  system  t  required  hy  law  or 

27  designated  hy  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  requiring  such 

28  credentials.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  invalidate  or  super- 

29  sede  Section  13150  or  13292.  The  State  Board  of  Education 

30  shall   designate  the   types   of   service   and   the   positions  for 

31  which  the  administration-supervision  credential  shall  be  re- 

32  quired. 

33  The    administration-supervision  credential    shall     be    valid 

34  for  the  life  of  the  holder  unless  suspended  or  revoked  under 

35  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

36  13193.     The  minimum  requirements  for  the  administration- 

37  supervision  credential  shall  include  each  of  the  f ollo^ving : 
(a)  A  valid  teaching  credential  issued  under  this  article  or 

any  valid  credential  authorizing  service  as  a  teacher  author- 
ized by  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 

"*-*-  article. 

42 

.o  (b)  A  master's  or  higher  degree  from  an  institution  ac- 

. .  cepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

45  (c)   Successful  completion  of  graduate  study  designed  to 

4g  prepare  a  teacher  to  function  as  a  supervisor  or  an  admin- 

47  istrator. 

48  (d)   Five  years  of  successful  teaching   experience   in   the 

49  public  schools  as  defined  in  Section  13805, 

50  (e)   Such  additional  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by 

51  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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1  13194.     The    minimnin    requirements    for    the    designated 

2  subjects  teaching  credential  shall  be  such  general  standards 

3  and  such  specific  standards  relating  to  the  subject  to  be  taught, 

4  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  determine.  This  creden- 

5  tial  shall  authorize  the  holder  to  serve  as  a  teacher  in  any 

6  subject  or  trade  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

7  as  designated  on  the  credential. 

8  13195.     The  minimum  requirements  for  the  teaching  per- 

9  mit  shall  be  established  by  the   State   Board  of  Education 

10  which  shall  determine  the  period  for  which  such  permit  shall 

11  be  valid. 

12  13196.     The  teaching  permit  shall  authorize  the  holder  to 

13  render  service  as  a  teacher  in  a  graduate  internship  program 

14  jointly  sponsored  by  a  college  or  university  accredited  bj^  the 

15  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  public  school  district. 

16  13197.     The  specialized  services  certificate  shall  authorize 

17  persons  whose  qualifications  are  other  than  those  required  for 

18  credentials  issued  pursuant  to  this  article  to  render  specialized 

19  professional  services  in  the  public  schools.  The  State  Board 

20  of  Education  shall  establish  minimum  standards  for  the  areas 

21  of  authorized  services  of  and  expiration  dates  of  such  certifi- 

22  cates. 

23  13198.     Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governing  board 

24  of  a  school  district  and  with  the  approval  of  the  county  board 

25  of  education,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  is.sue  a  cre- 

26  dential  to  teach  to  any  person  who  has  achieved  outstanding 

27  eminence  in  a  field  of  endeavor  commonly  taught  in  the  public 

28  schools  of  California. 

29  This    credential    shall    authorize    service    in    the    public 

30  secondary  schools  in  the  subject  or  subject  area  and  at  the 

31  educational  level  or  levels  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 

32  Education  as  designated  on  the  credential. 

•^^  All  credentials  so  issued  shall  be  issued  for  one-year  periods 

'^'*  and  may  be  renewed  for  one-year  periods  by  the  State  Board 

^^  of  Education,  upon  the  request  of  the  governing  board  of  the 

3^  school  district. 

37 

„„  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  discontinue  the  issuance 

„„  of  life  diplomas  at  the  expiration  of  five  (5)  years  after  the 

.-,  effective  date  of  this  article. 
40 

A^  13199.     The  State  Board  of  Education  may  issue  a  creden- 

Ao  tial  provided  for  by  this  article  to  any  person  who  has  par- 

^o  tially  fulfilled  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  credential, 

^A  certificate,  or  permit  set  forth  in  this  article  on  the  condition 

^r  that  such  person  completely  fulfill  such  requirements  within  a 

^Q  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may 

^rj  by  rule  establish  the  requirements  for  granting  a  credential 

^g  under  this  section  and  establish  the  period  of  time  which  is 

^g  reasonable. 

50         Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  become  operative  on ,  19 

O 
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EXHIBIT  E 

SENATE  BILL  No.  624 


Introduced  by  Senators  Grunsky,  Byrne,  Donnelly,  Stiern,  Fisher, 

Dolwig,  and  Murdy 


February  8,  1961 


REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY 


An  act  to  repeal  Sections  13102  and  13103  of,  to  add  Sections 
13102,  13102.1,  13102.2,  13102.3,  13102.4,  and  13102.5  to, 
and  to  amend  Sections  13108  mid  SECTION  13182  of,  the 
Education  Code,  7'elating  to  the  licensing  of  school  per- 
sonnel. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section   13102   of  the  Education   Code  is  re- 

2  pealed. 

3  Sec.  2.     Section  13103  of  said  code  is  repealed. 

4  Sec.  3.     Section  13102  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 

5  13102.     There  is  in  the  state  government  the  State  Com- 

6  mission  on  Teacher  Licensure  consisting  of  the  Superintendent 

7  of  Public  Instruction  and  nine  additional  members,  who  shall 

8  be  educators,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

9  Five  members  shall  be  persons  employed  in  positions  requir- 

10  ing  certification  qualifications  in  the  public  schools,  at  least 

11  three  of  whom  shall  be  classroom  teachers. 

12  One  shall  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 

13  California  from  one  of  its  campuses  accredited  for  teacher 

14  education  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

15  One  shall  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  state  college 

16  accredited  for  teacher  education  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 

17  cation. 

18  One  shall  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  private  college 

19  or  university  accredited  for  teacher  education  by  the  State 

20  Board  of  Education. 

21  One  shall  be  a  public  school  administrator. 

22  Not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from  any 

23  one  institution  or  school  district. 

24  Sec.  4.     Section  13102.1  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 
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1  13102.1.     Members  shall  be  appointed  for  staggered  terms 

2  of  four  years  as  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

3  The  commission  shall  select  its  own  chairman. 

4  Sec.  5.     Section  13102.2  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 

5  13102.2.     Members   of   the    State    Commission    on   Teacher 

6  Licensure  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  they  shall  be 

7  allowed  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in  attending  meet- 

8  ings  of  the  commission  and  in  attending  meetings  of  any  com- 

9  mittee  or  subcommittee  of  the  commission  of  which  they  are 

10  members. 

11  School  districts  employing  classroom  teachers  who  are  mem- 

12  bers  of  the  commission  shall  be  allowed  on  a  reimbursement 

13  basis  the  cost  of  employing  substitute  teachers  to  perform  the 

14  duties  of  the  classroom  teacher  members  of  the  commission 

15  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  absent  from  their  employ- 

16  ment  in  order  to  attend  meetings  of  the  commission,  or  of  any 

17  committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  commission  of  which  they 

18  are  members. 

19  Sec.  6.     Section  13102.3  is  added  to  said,  to  read  : 

20  13102.3.     The  State  Commission  on  Teaclier  Licensure  shall 

21  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 

22  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  profes- 

23  sional  licensure  for  persons  employed  in  the  public  schools  in 

24  every  type  of  service  for  which  certification  qualifications  are 

25  established. 

26  Sec.  7.     Section  13102.4  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 

27  13102.1.     ^fhe  &tfrt«  Board  of  Education  me^  awign  te  the 

28  State  Commisriion  eft  Toaohcr  LiconBuye  such  duties  as  it  ttiay 

29  see  fit  relating  te  eertification:  doeuments. 

30  13102.4.     The  State  Commission  on  Teacher  Licensure  shall 

31  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 

32  relating  to  the  issuance,  suspension  and  revocation  of  certifi- 

33  cation  documents  and  in  connection  therewith  the  hoard  may 

34  assign  to  the  commission  such  ministerial  functions  and  duties 

35  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

36  Sec.  8.     Section  13102. .5  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read  : 

37  13102.5.     The   State   Department   of   Education   shall   con- 

38  tinue  to  administer  the  granting  a»d  issuance ,  issuance,  sus- 

39  pension,  and  revocation  of  credentials  subject  to  Chapter  2, 

40  Division  10  of  the  Education  Code  and  the  rules  and  regula- 

41  tions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

42  Sec.  ^t    Seet-iee-  13108  ef  said  eode  is  amended  %e  read  : 

43  13108.     A«fr  applicant  fei'  a  ercdontiaJ:  ep  a  iile  diploma 

44  who  is  dirjsati»fiod  with  a«^  action  ta4re»  by  tiie  State  Com- 

45  mifjsion  ©»  Teacher  ijiconsure  »ay  appeal  %e  tfee  State  Board 

46  ^  Education  which  sfeall  examine  tfee  application  aftd  cither 

47  issue  t4ie  document  %¥  deny  tfee  application. 

48  Sec.  40  9  .     Section  13182  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read : 

49  13182.     The  fee  for  each  credential  or  life  diploma  or  for 

50  the  renewal  of  a  credential  shall  be  ($ ). 

0 
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Chapter  IV 
SPECIAL   EDUCATION   FOR  GIFTED   CHILDREN 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Intellectuallj^  gifted  children  represent  the  greatest  untapped  re- 
source of  our  state.  Until  the  recently  completed  pilot  study  project  on 
programs  for  gifted  pupils  was  initiated,  there  was  little  concerted 
effort  in  our  public  schools  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  our  more 
able  children. 

Because  these  able  young  minds  are  not,  in  general,  being  challenged 
and  stimulated  in  our  public  schools,  two  related  tragedies  are  occur- 
ring :  first,  many  of  our  most  able  students  are  falling  far  short  of  their 
full  potential,  and  second,  our  society  is  losing  a  large  number  of  the 
educated,  creative  minds  which  it  so  desperately  needs. 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  promises  of  well  developed  programs  for  our 
gifted  children  is  the  stimulating  effect  these  can  have,  if  properly 
implemented,  on  the  educational  programs  for  the  general  student 
body.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  programs  w^hich  develop  a  chal- 
lenge and  stimulate  the  gifted  student  Avill  eventually  have  much  wider 
application.  In  this  regard,  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  children  them- 
selves must  not  be  overlooked.  One  of  the  findings  of  the  pilot  study 
was  that  gifted  children  often  act  on  their  own  initiative  to  enrich  their 
classes. 

3.  It  is  important,  for  the  good  of  all  children  in  our  public  schools, 
as  well  as  the  school  program  itself,  that  the  gifted  child  program  be 
structured  to  foster  maximum  contact  between  children  and  teachers 
in  the  program  and  other  students  in  school.  Children  in  regular 
classes,  if  thej^  are  to  develop  a  desire  and  respect  for  learning,  must 
not  feel  they  are  being  denied  the  fullest  experiences  of  the  life  of  the 
mind.  Also,  gifted  children  must  not  be  made  to  feel  odd ;  and,  equally 
important,  they  must  not  be  encouraged  to  consider  themselves  mem- 
bers of  an  elite  circle. 

4.  The  gifted  child  study  project  was  a  well  structured  research 
model  M'hich  followed  accepted  procedures  for  such  studies.  The 
methods  employed  in  selecting  the  research  areas,  the  students  involved, 
as  well  as  the  overall  planning,  supervision,  the  collecting  and  evalu- 
ative procedures  were  according  to  accepted  practice.  The  project  con- 
stitutes an  excellent  piece  of  major  research  and  justifies  confidence  in 
its  findings. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  demonstrated  that  programs  for 
gifted  children  can  be  developed  and  carried  on  in  the  various  schools 
of  this  State,  and  that  these  programs  can  be  for  the  good  of  society. 

Because  it  covered  a  relatively  short  span  of  time,  its  findings  cannot 
be  considered  conclusive.  However,  coupled  with  the  large  amount  of 
research  in  this  area  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  the 
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study  does  furnish  sufficient  information  for  the  legislature  to  decide 
whether  to  proceed  with  a  full  scale  program. 

5.  With  regard  to  determining  the  cost  of  the  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  report  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Three  main 
points  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempting  to  set  a  cost 
figure,  namely,  what  program  or  programs  are  best  suited  for  the  needs 
of  students  at  different  levels;  what  should  these  programs  cost;  and 
how  many  of  the  State's  school  population  will  be  identified  as  gifted 
at  what  grade  levels? 

First,  a  variety  of  programs  was  used  in  the  study  on  this  subject. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  indicate  which  method,  or  methods,  is 
best  suited  for  the  various  groups.  Probably  the  program  has  not  been 
conducted  long  enough  to  furnish  adequate  information  for  evaluation 
of  relative  merits  of  each  type  of  program.  However,  data  accumulated 
for  the  study  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  give  the  department  initial 
guidance  in  emphasizing  one  program  over  another  in  any  given  situa- 
tion. Two  or  three  years  additional  experience  with  these  programs 
should  make  it  clear  which  programs  should  be  continued  and  which 
should  be  modified  or  dropped. 

Second,  there  has  been  no  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Education  in  selecting  a  figure  for  inclusion 
in  the  bill  reviewed  per  pupil  expenditures  reported  from  participating 
districts ;  they  selected  a  figure  well  above  the  average  of  the  actual 
reported  cost  and  allowed  room  for  possible  program  variations.  No 
correlation  exists  with  expenditures  incurred  by  districts  currently 
operating  their  own  programs  without  special  assistance.  The  depart- 
ment has  indicated  its  awareness  that  per  pupil  costs  reported  were 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  participating  districts'  budgets  had  already 
been  made  up  and  some  adjustments  and  modifications  were  necessary 
to  match  available  funds.  However,  testimony  before  the  committee 
indicated  that  at  least  one  type  of  gifted  child  program,  specifically 
acceleration,  offers  a  potential  saving  over  the  cost  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum programs. 

Third,  the  composition  and  distribution  of  school  enrollment  to  come 
within  the  category  of  gifted  has  not  been  studied.  It  remains  for  the 
process  of  identification,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  to  make  known  the  size 
and  distribution  of  the  group  to  be  serviced.  This  is  a  major  weakness 
in  establishing  a  program  at  the  department's  suggested  level  or  any 
other  level. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  department's  random  selection  of  a  cost 
figure  could  be  revised  substantially  downward.  This  appears  to  be  an 
instance  where  school  districts  would  like  "whatever  they  can  get" 
rather  than  an  amount  developed  on  the  basis  of  specific  financial  re- 
quirements. Many  districts  have  done  a  good  job  in  educating  the 
gifted  within  the  existing  apportionment  of  state  and  local  funds.  In 
these  districts  the  additional  funds  would  allow  experimentation  and 
advance;  in  other  districts  even  the  amount  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  insure  progress. 

We  feel  the  full  implementation  of  this  program  should  be  delayed 
until  the  gifted  population  in  our  public  schools  can  at  least  be  par- 
tially identified  in  order  that  accurate  cost  projections,  possibly  in  the 
form  of  pilot  proposals,  can  be  worked  out. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  legislature  should  authorize,  through  the  State  Department  of 
Educatiou,  special  educational  programs  for  the  gifted  children  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  grant  financial  aid  to  meet  the  excess  cost 
of  this  program.  The  amount  needed  cannot  be  determined  from  in- 
formation cui-rently  available  to  the  committee.  Any  appropriation  of 
funds  for  this  jirogram  should  be  held  in  abej^ance  until  the  depart- 
ment furnishes  the  conunittee  with  adequate  cost  data  from  which  a 
firm  appropriation  figure  can  be  developed. 

(These  recommendations  have  been  implemented  by  the  introduction 
of  SB  232,  which  is  included  as  Exhibit  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

THE  REPORT 
BRIEF  HISTORY: 

Since  the  early  '20  's,  efforts  have  been  made  in  various  school  systems 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  brighter  students.  Particularly  during  the 
past  ten  years,  school  personnel  have  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  child  with  high  learning  potential.  Now  this  effort  has  been  due, 
in  part,  to  increased  knowledge  concerning  the  complex  needs  and 
variability  within  the  intelleetuall}^  gifted  group,  and,  in  part,  to  the 
changing  needs  of  our  societ}^ 

Comprehensive  planning  for  the  intellectually  gifted  student  has 
been  varied ;  some  school  systems  have  developed  elaborate,  continuous 
programs  throughout  the  grades,  while  others  have  had  to  limit  their 
programs  to  certain  grade  levels  or  blocks  of  time.  All  have  been  ham- 
pered financially  in  their  efforts  to  provide  programs  giving  systematic 
attention  to  gifted  pupils  at  all  grade  levels. 

The  1957  General  Session  of  the  Legislature  passed  Senate  Bill  62 
(McBride)  which  authorized  the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct 
a  two-year  pilot  study  in  the  education  of  gifted  pupils  in  the  public 
school  system.  The  bill  allocated  $40,000  to  ".  .  .  analyze  the  need 
for  special  enrichment  programs  for  gifted  pupils,  the  cost  of  such 
programs,  and  the  possible  benefits  to  be  derived  by  pupils  who  are 
provided  with  such  special  programs." 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GIFTED  CHILD  PILOT  STUDY: 

While  a  full  discussion  of  the  research  model  and  the  results  of  the 
study  may  be  found  in  Educational  Programs  for  Gifted  Pupils,  final 
report,  January  1961,  published  by  the  Department  of  Education,  a 
brief  summary  is  included  here. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  three  centers  within  the  State ;  chosen 
to  represent  schools  of  varying  size  and  types.  In  order  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  study,  school  districts  ranging  in  size 
from  one  as  small  as  19  a.d.a.  to  one  with  more  than  450,000  a.d.a.  were 
selected.  They  were  picked  to  represent  rural,  semi-rural,  and  urban 
areas,  varied  geographic  locations,  and  possibilities  for  different  pro- 
gram approaches.  A  total  of  26  school  districts  was  involved. 

The  study  involved  some  929  pupils,  divided  about  evenly  between 
boys  and  girls  and  between  the  lower  grades  and  the  secondary  grades. 
The  average  I.Q.  of  the  total  group  was  140.1.  Because  of  the  diverse 
locations  and  economic  environment  from  which  the  pupils  came,  they 
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can  be  said  to  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  entire  school  population 
of  California. 

For  purposes  of  program  evaluation,  each  pupil  for  whom  special 
provisions  were  made  was  matched  with  a  gifted  pupil  who  was  not 
involved  in  a  special  program.  The  matched  pupils  were  within  five 
points  of  each  other  in  I.Q.,  were  within  six  months  of  age,  and 
were  of  the  same  sex  and  socio-economic  status.  The  only  significant 
diiferentiating  factor  was  that  the  control  pupils  did  not  participate  in 
the  special  programs  within  the  study. 

Programs  were  planned  to  include  approaches  which  would  be 
suitable  for  California  children,  whether  they  resided  in  isolated  areas 
or  in  the  more  populous  sections  of  the  State.  The  program  included 
17  different  plans,  ranging  from  grades  1  to  12.  These  programs  were 
grouped  under  three  general  headings : 

(1)  Enrichment  In  The  Regular  Class — Under  this  plan  the 
teacher  provided,  within  the  regular  class  activities,  learning 
experiences  which  were  appropriate  to  the  gifted  abilities  and 
interests. 

(2)  Adva7ice  Placement — This  included  several  methods  of  raising 
the  grade  level  of  work  done  by  the  gifted  pupil.  For  example, 
under  one  of  these  programs  high  school  seniors  took  their  usual 
senior  courses  along  with  courses  in  a  university. 

(3)  Special  Groiqnngs — This  category  included  special  plans  for 
gifted  students  who  had  been  "clustered"  in  the  regular  classes; 
part  time  groups  which  met  once  a  week  with  a  resource  person ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  arrangements. 

Evaluations  of  the  special  programs  showed  the  pupils  had  bene- 
fited from  the  special  opportunities  afforded  them.  These  evaluations, 
made  by  means  of  tests  of  academic  achievement,  tests  of  social  rela- 
tionship and  psychological  maturity  and  through  judgments  of  par- 
ents, teachers  and  the  pupils  themselves,  proved  that  the  participating 
pupils  made  striking  gains  in  academic  achievement  with  accompany- 
ing social  benefits.  In  all  instances,  the  pupils  in  the  special  programs 
made  significantly  greater  gains  than  did  the  pupils  in  the  control 
groups. 

The  pupils  involved  in  the  special  programs  were  not  affected  ad- 
versely in  their  relationships  with  their  peers.  This  is  emphasized  by 
the  following  quotation  from  preliminary  findings  of  the  study.  "... 
His  [referring  to  all  students  in  the  special  program]  regular  class- 
mates in  the  study  did  not  regard  him  as  a  less  desirable  friend  because 
special  provisions  were  made  for  him. ' ' 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Martinson,  Study  Project  Coordinator,  told  the  commit- 
tee "...  We  found  that  they  were  highly  motivated  for  school,  much 
more  than  would  be  expected.  They  were  people  who  ranked  high  in 
leadership  and  in  their  relationship  with  others." 

EXCERPTS  FROM  TESTIMONY: 

The  following  extracts  from  the  record  of  the  committee  hearing 
highlight  additional  important  points  concerning  the  gifted  child  pro- 
gram. 
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Senator  Rodda  raised  a  question  concerning  the  probable  effect  of  a 
gifted  child  i)rosTam  on  the  regular  classes. 

Senator  Rodda :  ' '  Has  there  been  any  impairment  of  the  instruc- 
tional program  in  the  other  classes  because  (1)  the  so-called  good 
teachers  are  not  engaged  in  instructing  the  average  student  or  the  stu- 
dent who  is  slightly  above  average;  and  (2)  has  there  been  an  impair- 
ment in  the  instructional  program  because  of  the  kind  of  stimulant  in 
those  classes  because  the  natural  leaders  and  superior  students  have 
been  withdrawn?" 

Dr.  Martinson  -.  " .  .  .  I  think  in  other  classes,  bj'-  doing  this  kind  of 
grouping,  we  are  not  automatically  eliminating  the  spread  and  we  are 
not  automatically  eliminating  any  opportunity  for  the  teacher.  We  still 
have  a  range  and  youngsters  who  are  operating  at  certain  levels  and 
we  ought  to  have  an  educational  challenge  for  the  teacher  who  is 
working  with  these  people." 

Senator  Rodda :  "  I  would  hate  to  think  that  by  concentrating  on  say 
2  or  3  percent  of  the  students  in  our  schools  and  providing  them  with 
special  educational  advantages  and  the  best  teachers  we  might  be 
neglecting  this  other  important  group  and  these  people  are  tremen- 
dously able  themselves.  I  don 't  think  that  we  should  at  any  time  impair 
their  educational  opportunities  or  provide  them  with  a  second-rate  edu- 
cation. 

"My  experience  has  been  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  ability  of  teachers  and  we  must  not  sacrifice  an  important  segment 
of  the  student  population  by  taking  from  them  the  most  qualified  and 
competent  teachers. ' ' 

Mr.  Ferreira :  ' '  This  program  has  had  some  impact  on  our  regular 
school  program.  We  feel  it  has  had  a  beneficial  impact  upon  the  reg- 
ular school  program  because  we  had  pointed  an  interest  to  the  necessity 
for  excellence  in  education.  However,  it  has  not  had  as  large  an  impact 
on  it  as  has  liad  the  very  extensive  program  carried  on  in  Portland 
under  the  Ford  Foundation.  From  all  the  literature  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  on  this  and  by  speaking  to  people  who  have  been  in  this  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  phases  they  underscored  was  the  improvement  of  the 
instruction  across  the  board  during  the  years  they  operated  this  pro- 
gram in  Portland.  I  think  that  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  by-products, 
if  not  one  of  the  more  basic  objectives,  of  doing  something  for  our  more 
able  pupils." 

Senator  Rodda  explored  the  probable  effect  of  a  gifted  child  program 
on  the  curriculum  of  a  school. 

Senator  Rodda:  "Would  there  be  any  difficulty  because  these  very 
gifted  students  would  go  through  the  general  program  very  rapidly? 
How  would  you  handle  this?  Are  there  means  whereby  you  can  enrich 
the  program  for  each  level  or  will  you  advance  them  more  rapidly  from 
level  to  level — and  this  would  retpiire  then  a  parallel  curriculum  to 
roll  on  with  the  general  material  so  in  effect  you  have  a  gifted  child 
program  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Ferreira:  "I  think  that  in  the  beginning  w^e  were  rather  over- 
careful  to  stick  to  grade  level  kind  of  thought.  We  felt  that  we  would 
move  from  that  point.  I  think  that  we  have  since  moved  away  from 
that  because  as  the  bar  graph  shows  these  children  have  two  to  four 
years  of  achievement  level.  It  has  helped  our  administrators  break  down 
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this  lock-step  kind  of  departmentalized  thinking.  The  old  argument 
of  acceleration  versus  enrichment  is  no  longer  too  meaningful.  I  don't 
think  you  can  do  one  without  the  other;  you  get  a  triangular  kind 
of  conceptualization.  As  you  move  deeper  conceptually  into  something, 
you  have  to  violate  grade  level  standards  and  joii  cannot  really  accel- 
erate without  enriching,  too." 

Mr.  John  Moulds,  Committee  Staff  Member,  raised  the  question 
whether  the  gifted  child  program  was  simply  an  easy  way  to  balm  the 
collective  conscience  of  our  educators  for  not  having  done  as  much  as 
they  should  for  all  the  students  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  Moulds :  "  I  wonder  whether  you  have  been  offering  the  students 
in  this  gifted  program  things  which  could  also  be  given  to  those  stud- 
ents in  the  lower  I.Q.  range  of  110  to  130?  Has  the  gifted  child  pro- 
gram been  developed  as  a  rationalization  for  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
been  offering  enough  to  all  students  ?  Are  we  pulling  out  gifted  students 
and  teaching  them  in  special  programs  while  we  neglect  those  students, 
who  with  a  little  more  effort,  could  do  as  well?" 

Mr.  Ferreira :  "  If  I  get  your  point,  we  are  taking  pupils  who  are  130 
I.Q.  's  and  giving  them  extra  opportunities.  What  is  there  about  the 
program  that  would  not  be  appropriate  for  kids  with  110,  115,  or  120? 
Actually,  nothing.  All  of  these  experiences  would  be  highly  beneficial — 
to  have  a  smaller  class,  extra  materials,  a  fine  teacher,  would  help  any 
child.  But  we  have  attempted  to  learn  by  doing  it  with  small  groups, 
whether  we  could  start  generalizing  to  our  total  population. 

"...  I  think  that  sometimes  our  expectancy  has  been  placed  a  little 
bit  low,  in  all  areas  of  learning." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Yelvington,  Committee  Executive  Secretary,  raised  the 
question  whether  the  gifted  child  programs  had  been  equally  effective 
in  large  and  small  school  districts : 

Mr.  A.  L.  Yelvington :  ' '  Dr.  Lessinger,  these  programs  were  struc- 
tured in  the  individual  schools  and  their  ranges  were  rather  broad 
in  achievement.  AVas  there  any  difference  in  achievement  of  students 
within  the  small  districts  as  opposed  to  those  in  large  schools?" 

Dr.  Lessinger:  "Negative,  no  differences  between  the  rural  and  the 
urban.  In  fact,  the  difference  was  the  nature  of  the  particular  program. 
I  notice  sometimes  we  had  to  adapt  the  programs  to  the  situations. ' ' 

Senator  Byrne  raised  the  question  whether  the  gifted  child  study 
furnished  sufficient  information  for  legislative  action  to  authorize  such 
a  program  generally  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  its  support : 

Senator  Byrne:  "Do  you  feel  that  we  have  conducted  this  program 
long  enough  to  really  know  and  substantiate  additional  finances  when 
we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  these  people  clear  through  their  regular 
program  up  until  the  time  they  become  producers  in  society?  It  occurs 
to  me  that  perhaps  we  should  follow  this  thing  through  to  its  practical 
conclusion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  end  results.  From  what  we  have 
at  this  time,  we  could  anticipate  these  things ;  but  is  it  a  cold  fact  for 
the  State  to  go  in  and  enrich  its  financial  contributions  to  the  public 
school  system  based  upon  what  we  have  now." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Dean,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Sacramento  City  Schools : 
"I  think  a  very  thorough  study  has  been  made.  But,  as  you  say,  it 
stops  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period.  However,  there  is  much 
research  that  imitates  what  is  going  to  happen  here.  I  don't  think  we 
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need  wait  for  all  the  years  and  years  to  see  what  happens  to  these 
young  people  when  they  are  given  a  better  program.  The  whole  field 
of  research  is  pointing  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  program.  It  would 
only  be  a  means  of  putting  it  off  rather  than  of  getting  other  informa- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  research  now  indicating  that  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram is  worthwhile  and  contributes  to  the  benefit  of  society  and  in- 
dividuals. ' ' 

Senator  Byrne.  "As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  then,  it  is  con- 
clusive. ' ' 

Dr.  A.  B.  Dean:  "Not  this  study  alone,  but  many  other  research 
studies  have  been  made.  I  would  say  there  is  enough  research  to  indi- 
cate that  movement  is  needed  at  once." 

In  response  to  questions  from  Senator  Byrne,  Dr.  Dean  presented 
testimonj^  which  gives  some  insight  into  the  effect  of  one  particular 
type  of  gifted  child  program  on  student  progress  and  the  cost  im- 
plications of  this  progress. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Dean:  "In  the  junior  high  school  grades,  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  the  arithmetic  program  is  one  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  two  j^ears  now.  These  pupils  completed  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  arithmetic  work  in  one  j^ear.  This  experiment  proved 
highl}'  successful.  The  nationallj'  standardized  tests  were  given  to  all 
pupils  completing  eighth  grade  arithmetic  in  June  1959.  It  showed  that 
Sacramento  pupils  in  the  regular  arithmetic  classes  rated  between  14 
and  15  percent  of  the  national  average.  The  more  able  pupils  who  had 
been  taught  two  years  of  arithmetic  in  one  year  were  up  to  the  92nd 
and  94th  percentile  on  the  national  test.  In  addition,  these  pupils  save 
one  year  of  time  in  that  class  and  were  able  to  take  algebra  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  geometry  in  the  ninth  grade.  Those  who  choose  to 
follow  through,  will  be  able  to  take  calculus  before  leaving  senior  high 
school  and  go  on  into  advanced  courses  in  mathematics  in  college. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  saves  a  year  of  time  for  each  of  these 
more  able  students.  We  think  that  is  very  valuable  not  only  to  the 
individual  but  to  society.  "We  have  over  1,000  children  in  that  program 
at  the  present  time.  That  means  over  1,000  years  of  our  best  minds  in 
the  schools  of  Sacramento  will  be  saved  for  these  people  to  contribute 
to  society,  and  all  research  studies  show  that  most  of  the  great  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  science  and  other  fields,  the  arts  as  well,  come 
from  people  when  they  are  rather  j^oung. " 

Senator  Byrne :  ' '  Evidently  you  were  able  to  provide  this  accelerated 
program  within  your  regular  budget.  You  must  have  had  some  addi- 
tional expenses.  Were  you  able  to  meet  these  additional  expenses  and 
remain  within  your  regular  budget  ? ' ' 

Dr.  A.  B.  Dean :  ' '  We  had  additional  expense  in  the  way  of  super- 
visory help  and  we  put  a  lot  more  into  it  than  we  do  in  the  normal 
setup.  Materials  such  as  we  supplj^  the  more  able  children  cost  more 
money.  However,  and  I  hate  to  do  this,  ...  in  the  long  run,  we  think 
that  we  can  afford  to  give  these  youngsters  more  because  they  are  saving 
the  taxpayers  a  3'ear  of  their  time.  For  a  thousand  children  who  save 
tlie  taxpayers  one  year  of  school  expense,  I  think  we  can  afford  to  use 
local  tax  money  to  buy  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  two  years  they 
are  in  the  accelerated  class." 
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Mr.  Ferreira :  ' '  Our  experience  is  in  the  Arcade  district  parallels,  to 
some  extent,  that  of  the  Sacramento  City  School  District.  Our  prior 
superintendent,  Dr.  James  Cowan,  attempted  to  set  up  a  gifted  child 
program  on  a  no  cost  basis.  He  was  unable  to  do  it,  however.  Such  a 
program  costs  more  than  the  usual  curricular  offerings.  It  costs  more 
to  carefully  identify  gifted  students.  It  costs  more  to  provide  elemen- 
tary level  students  with  high  school  materials.  It  costs  more  to  trans- 
port the  students  in  this  program  to  special  attendance  centers.  It  costs 
more  to  provide  special  supervision,  recruit  special  teachers  and  to  give 
the  students  special  evaluation.  Even  if  you  keep  the  classload  relatively 
close  to  that  of  the  average  for  the  district,  the  cost  is  still  quite  a  bit 
more.  Also,  an  accelerated  class  just  about  breaks  the  back  of  the 
special  teacher  who  must  burn  the  midnight  oil  digging  out  extra  mate- 
rials and  making  extra  preparations  for  these  brighter  youngsters." 


Chapter  V 

NEUROLOGICALLY   HANDICAPPED   CHILD 
PILOT   STUDY   PROJECT 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Medical  and  psychological  research  have  not,  at  this  time,  devel- 
oped either  methods  of  reliable  diagnosis  for  children  with  mild  brain 
damage  (referred  to  as  neurologically  handicapped  children  in  this 
report),  or  the  knowledge  necessary  to  estimate  the  effect  of  such 
condition  on  individual  behavior. 

2.  The  pilot  study  for  education  of  neurologically  handicapped  chil- 
dren (conducted  over  the  past  2^  years  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Schools)  has  not  offered  significant  evidence  that  effective  methods  of 
special  education  have  been  developed  for  neurologically  handicapped 
children.  The  State  Department  of  Education  appears  to  have  dealt 
as  well  or  better  with  similar  children  at  significantly^  less  cost  by 
including  them,  without  special  definition,  in  its  pilot  project  for 
education  of  emotionally  handicapped  children. 

3.  The  separation  and  education  of  children  solely  on  the  basis  of 
medical  diagnoses,  as  in  the  neurologically  handicapped  pilot  study, 
could,  if  established  as  policy,  result  in  extremely  expensive  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  an  unfortunate,  emotionally-charged  system  of 
labeling. 

California's  special  educational  efforts  for  handicapped  children 
have,  in  general,  been  structured  to  group  and  teach  children  with 
regard  to  the  symptoms  of  their  handicaps  rather  than  their  physical 
impairments.  Such  has  been  the  procedure,  for  example,  in  teaching 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  cerebral  palsied 
(athetoid  and  spastic  children  are  taught  in  the  same  classes).  The 
same  principle  has  also  been  the  basis  of  programs  in  remedial  reading 
and  speech  correction.  It  has  been  extremely  fruitful  and  ought  not 
to  bo  lightly  abandoned. 

4.  The  statutory  definition  of  physically  handicapped  children  in 
Education  Code  Section  6802  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  the 
neurologically  handicapped  child  is  to  be  considered  physically  handi- 
capped for  purposes  of  state  aid.  The  section  is  nonetheless  subject 
to  interpretation. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Counsel  and  the  Kern  County  Counsel  have 
each  given  opinions  that  neurologically  handicapped  children  are  in- 
cluded under  Section  6802.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
taken  the  opposite  position  in  and  administrative  interpretation.  It  is 
possible  that  a  final  legal  determination  might  uphold  the  position  of 
the  two  county  counsels.  If  this  should  occur,  existing  provisions  of 
law  require  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  release  funds  to 
those  districts  who  wish  to  in.stitute  special  classes  for  neurologically 
handicapped  children.  This  would  be  most  unfortunate  at  a  time  when 
medical  diagnosis  and  educational  methods  for  these  children  are  not 
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well  developed.  According  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
these  children  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  included  in  the  lower 
cost  Emotionally  Handicapped  Child  Program  (See  Exhibit  A  at  the 
end  of  this  Chapter). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  view  of  the  above  conclusions,  the  committee  recommends  against 
the  creation  of  a  special  education  program  for  the  neurologically 
handicapped  child  at  this  time. 

REPORT  ON  THE  STUDY 

BRIEF  HISTORY: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1958-59  a  full-fledged  pilot  study 
of  education  of  neurologically  handicapped  children  was  instituted  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  School  System.  Excess  costs  for  the  program 
were  provided  to  a  maximum  of  $910  per  a.d.a  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  from  funds  for  education  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. At  that  time  there  was  serious  question  whether  those  children 
defined  for  purposes  of  the  study  as  neurologically  handicapped  should 
be  included  under  the  statutory  definition  of  physically  handicapped 
minors.  Requests  for  funds  from  similar  programs  were  held  in  abey- 
ance in  the  hope  that  developments  during  the  pilot  study  might  make 
the  problem  of  definition  an  easier  one. 

SUMMARY  OF  HEARING  AND  STAFF  STUDY: 

The  director  of  the  pilot  study  testified  before  the  committee  at  its 
October  4,  1960,  hearing  that  neurologically  handicapped  children  were 
defined  as: 

"Children  who  have  a  physical  impairment  of  the  brain,  of  mild 
condition,  such  that  it  is  ordinarily  not  recognized  or  identified.  They 
do  not  have  cerebral  palsy,  their  coordination  is  not  effected  to  a  marked 
and  noticeable  degree,  they  may  have  a  mild  speech  handicap  of  mild 
incoordination  but  usually  they  escape  detection." 

He  stated  that  children  called  neurologically  handicapped  often 
have  extreme  difficulties  in  the  areas  of  perception  and  conceptualiza- 
tion; in  other  words,  they  often  do  not  see  things  as  other  children  do 
and  they  find  it  difficult  to  learn  from  previous  experience.  Many  of 
them  are  also  hyperactive,  but  the  responses  of  individual  children  in 
this  group  may  vary  over  the  entire  emotional  spectrum.  In  a  later 
interview  he  noted  that  there  was  an  inordinately  large  number  of 
hyperactive  children  in  the  pilot  project.  This  occurred  because  hyper- 
active children,  whatever  the  reason  for  their  hyperactivity,  make 
themselves  painfully  obvious  to  their  teachers.  Children  whose  prob- 
lems are  simply  perceptual  are  more  easily  overlooked. 

Children  were  referred  to  the  pilot  study  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
school  records,  teacher  statements,  personal  histories  and  perceptual 
tests  because  strictly  medical  diagnostic  tools,  such  as  the  electro- 
encephalogram, did  not  extensively  support  the  diagnoses  of  the  per- 
ceptual tests.  The  test  group  numbered  approximately  120  students 
who  were  divided  into  control  and  experimental  groups.  Members  of 
the  control  group  were  left  in  regular  classrooms  and  their  teachers 
were  told  that  they  had  been  diagnosed  as  brain-damaged.  Members  of 
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the  experimental  group  were  put  in  special  classrooms  with  eight  to 
ten  students  where  they  were  given  highly  individualized  attention. 
Special  classrooms  were  designed  to  reduce  distracting  stimuli  to  a 
minimum,  and  classroom  procedure  was  highly  structured. 

After  two  lull  school  j-ears,  comparative  data  were  collected  for  the 
two  groups  and  a  full  report  was  prepared.  However,  the  classes,  using 
state  funds,  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  1960-61  school  year. 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Doyle,  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Serv- 
ices, State  Department  of  Education,  testified  before  the  committee 
that  he  planned  to  recommend  against  the  further  use  of  state  funds 
reserved  for  use  in  reimbursing  excess  costs  of  educating  physically 
handicapped  children  to  finance  the  pilot  program  for  so-called  neuro- 
logically  handicapped  children.  He  felt  the  matter  should  be  brought 
to  the  Legislature  for  decision. 

In  an  interview  with  the  committee  staff,  he  suggested  that  the 
Legislature  has  sufficient  information  to  determine  whether  it  wishes 
to  finance,  from  funds  for  education  of  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren, siDecial  education  classes  for  those  children  called  neurologieally 
handicapped.  He  was  further  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  children 
under  study  can  and  should  be  included  in  the  proposed  program  for 
emotionally  handicapped  children. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  PILOT  STUDY 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  children  in  the  experimental 
group  were  more  successful  in  acquiring  social  skills  and  social  ma- 
turity than  were  those  in  the  control  group.  The  attitudes  of  parents 
toward  their  children  and  the  school  improved  significantly  more  among 
parents  of  children  in  the  experimental  group  than  among  those  of 
children  in  the  control  group.  Dr.  Ivy  Mooring,  Director  of  the  Palos 
Verdes  Elementary  School  segment  of  the  study,  suggested  some  inter- 
relationship between  these  two  findings  of  the  study : 

"The  areas  of  growth  in  which  special  class  pupils  made  most  prog- 
ress were  all  related  to  the  assumption  of  responsibility  in  the  home 
and  neighborhood.  This  social  growth  may  have  been  the  result  of  the 
rather  regimented  and  routine  special  class  environment  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  children  to  control  many  of  their  hitherto  unin- 
hibited desires  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  experimental  period, 
they  presented  an  appearance  of  being  more  inhibited  and,  conse- 
quently, more  socially  accepted  beings.  This  fact,  in  turn,  may  have 
led  the  parents  to  permit  the  child  greater  freedom  of  movement  and 
more  responsibility.  ...  A  second  contributing  factor  to  the  increased 
social  maturity  might  have  been  related  to  an  increased  understanding 
of  the  child's  problem  by  the  parents.  Parents  of  special  class  students 
were  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at  tlie  parent  group  meetings 
than  were  the  parents  of  similarly  handicapped  children  in  the  regular 
class.  The  parents  of  children  in  special  class  also  sought  information 
about  the  nature  of  their  child's  problem,  and  more  help  for  their  own 
emotional  growth.  All  of  this  may  have  led  to  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  child's  actual  limitations  and  strength  so  that  tasks  became  more 
nearly  geared  to  the  child's  actual  abilities." 
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All  those  parents  of  children  in  the  experimental  gronp  who  testified 
before  the  committee  agreed  that  their  children  had  made  significant 
gains  in  social  maturity. 

Children  in  the  experimental  group  did  not  show  any  significant 
gains  when  compared  with  children  in  the  control  group  in  either 
academic  ability  or  academic  achievement. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  committee  staff  interviewed  at  some  length  Dr.  Herbert  J. 
Grossman,  Lecturer  in  Pediatrics,  Division  of  Pediatrics  of  the  U.C.L.A. 
Medical  School.  Dr.  Grossman  commands  an  outstanding  medical  repu- 
tation, particularly  as  a  diagnostician.  He  criticized  the  pilot  study 
primarily  from  a  medical  and  scientific  viewpoint.  He  maintained  that 
the  control  and  experimental  groups  were  not  randomly  selected,  that 
diagnostic  procedures  were  impressionistic,  and  that  the  percentage 
of  hyperactive  children  in  the  study  was  not  warranted  on  the  basis 
of  medical  information.  A  high  number  of  hyperactive  children  was 
found  in  the  study,  he  felt,  because  the  pilot  project  was  attempting 
to  explain  most,  if  not  all,  educational  discipline  problems  under  the 
general  heading  of  neurological  handicaps.  Dr.  Grossman  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  study  was  searching  for  an  educational  panacea  by  tinker- 
ing with  a  relatively  insignificant  area  of  medical  treatment.  He  said 
the  pilot  study's  estimate  that  neurologically  handicapped  children 
comprised  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  population  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  raise  grave  doubts  about  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  study. 
He  affirmed  that  mild  damage  does  sometimes  occur  to  the  so-called 
higher  centers  of  the  brain  but  that  it  is  a  relatively  rare  condition. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Gore,  Consultant  in  the  Education  of  Physically 
Handicapped  Children,  Division  of  Special  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  stated  to  a  committee  staff  representatiA'-e  that 
she  had  had  great  hopes  for  the  project  when  it  began  because  she 
wished  to  investigate  whether  the  neurologically  handicapped  child 
required  unique  teaching  methods.  She  said,  however,  that  the  director 
of  the  study  failed  to  recognize  this  as  a  basic  research  goal  and  that 
no  such  unique  methods  were  developed  or  indicated  during  this  study. 
A  report  of  the  study  made  a  major  point  of  the  development  of  a 
rigidly  structured  curriculum.  However,  Mrs.  Gore  pointed  out  that 
this  was  a  basic  feature  of  all  programs  in  special  education.  She  also 
corroborated  Dr.  Grossman's  criticism  of  the  diagnostic  techniques. 
Mrs.  Gore,  who  sat  with  the  review  committee  which  picked  all  chil- 
dren who  went  into  the  study,  stated  that  none  of  the  children  picked 
was  an  unequivocal  case  of  mild  brain  damage. 

In  investigating  the  pilot  study  for  neurologically  handicapped  chil- 
dren, it  was  inevitable  that  comparisons  be  made  with  the  pilot  project 
for  emotionally  handicapped  children.  The  committee  requested  the 
Department  of  Education  to  determine  whether  it  had  within  its  ex- 
perimental group  for  education  of  emotionally  handicapped  children 
any  children  who  might  be  called  neurologically  handicapped.  Dr. 
Nadine  Lambert,  research  consultant  to  the  pilot  project  for  emotion- 
ally handicapped  children,  and  Dr.  Berdine  J.  Jones,  Research  and 
Guidance  Consultant,   Los  Angeles   County   Schools,   corroborated  to 
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analyze  a  group  of  20  children  selected  randomly  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  project. 

Findings  from  a  sample  this  small  cannot  be  called  conclusive,  but  all 
indications  are  that  these  cliildren  are  being  effectively  dealt  with 
under  the  classification  "emotionally  handicapped."  Proposed  legisla- 
tion for  education  of  the  emotionally  handicapped  child  suggests  an 
excess  cost  figure  of  $350  per  a.d.a. ;  the  allocation  to  the  pilot  study 
for  neurologically  handicapped  children  has  been  $910  per  a.d.a. 

Tlio  above  criticisms  were  well  summed  up  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ivy 
Mooring,  Director  of  Research  and  Guidance  for  the  Palos  Verdes 
School  District,  to  Charles  AV.  Watson,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Special  Education,  State  Department  of  Education : 

"It  would  seem  disastrous  to  call  these  classes  'N.H. '  and  tie  the 
hands  of  the  psychologists  and  educators,  since  the  diagnosis  of  a 
neurological  impairment  is  a  medical  problem,  and  often  at  best  a 
presumptive  diagnosis.  "We  recognize  that  a  multiplicity  of  etiological 
factors  can  produce  the  symptoms  of  hyperkinesis  and  perceptual  im- 
pairments which  many  neurologically  impaired  children  exhibit.  Are 
we,  then,  to  deny  some  children  the  advantage  of  the  special  education 
facilities  which  they  need  because  there  is  disagreement  amongst  the 
examining  physicians  concerning  the  differential  diagnosis?  I  should 
hope  we  would  neither  fall  into  this  trap,  nor  into  the  second  trap  of 
attempting  to  'doctor  hop'  until  we  find  one  willing  to  give  a  diag- 
nosis of  a  neurological  disorder.  District  personnel  might  be  tempted 
to  do  this,  however,  if  such  a  diagnosis  meant  reimbursement  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  would  be  collected  if  the  diagnosis  were  one  of 
emotional  disturbance.  Since  the  program  for  children  with  learning 
and  behavior  disorders  based  on  neurological  insult  and/or  delay,  and 
emotional  disorders  is  so  similar  in  many  ways,  it  seems  pointless  to 
struggle  with  a  somewhat  artificial  dichotomy." 

EXHIBIT  A 

STATE  OF   CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
State  Education  Building,  721  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  14 

Honorable  Donald  L.  Grunsky,  Chairman 
Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Education 
Room  2082,  State  Capitol 
Sacramento  14,  California 

Dear  Senator  Grunsky: 

Since  there  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  experimental  program  for  neurologically  handi- 
capped children,  I  should  like  to  give  the  folloAving  information : 

About  five  years  ago,  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Los  Angeles  County  asked  for  permission  to  establish  a  few 
special  classes  for  children  whose  behavioral  problems  and  learning  dis- 
abilities might  be  caused  b^^  minor  brain  damage.  It  was  further  re- 
quested that  funds  set  aside  to  finance  special  programs  for  physically 
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handicapped  children,  snch  as  deaf,  blind,  and  cerebral  palsied  chil- 
dren, be  used  to  pay  for  the  extra  costs  of  such  special  classes. 

In  the  absence  of  research  findino-s  to  assist  in  determining  whether 
minor  brain  damage  in  children  could  be  readily  diagnosed,  and  wheth- 
er if  diagnosed  such  children  presented  common  problems  in  instruc- 
tion, the  State  Department  of  Education  agreeed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  few  special  classes  on  an  experimental  basis,  during  which  time 
state  excess  cost  funds  for  physically  handicapped  pupils  would  be 
paid  to  school  districts  operating  the  special  classes.  The  department 
did  not  want  to  deny  financial  assistance  to  pupils  who  might  possibly 
be  classified  as  physically  handicapped. 

It  was  stipulated  by  the  department  that  a  close  study  of  the  special 
classes  should  be  made  and  after  two  or  three  years,  a  report  of  the 
experiment  should  be  written.  If  it  were  found  that  minor  brain  dam- 
age in  children  definitely  could  be  diagnosed,  and  if  children  so  diag- 
nosed appeared  to  present  common  educational  problems,  then  we 
should  ask  the  Legislature  to  consider  such  children  physically  handi- 
capped children  and  to  request  additional  money  in  the  State  School 
Fund  for  use  in  paying  the  extra  costs  involved  in  maintaining  special 
classes  for  them. 

Please  observe  that  there  was  no  special  state  appropriation  for  this 
experimental  project.  It  has  been  paid  for  from  funds  reserved  for 
other  handicapped  children.  The  department  intended  that  four  or 
five  classes  would  be  used  for  the  project.  The  number  has  grown  to 
over  twenty.  No  official  report  on  the  project  has  been  received  although 
it  was  to  have  been  presented  last  September. 

In  observing  the  program  in  action  and  analj^zing  preliminary  re- 
ports submitted  to  us,  the  department  has  concluded  that  it  can  no 
longer,  by  administrative  action,  approve  the  use  of  physically  handi- 
capped funds  for  the  purpose,  and  that  there  must  now  be  legislative 
action  in  the  matter.  The  Department  of  Education  is  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  types  of  exceptional  children  and  has  made  a  special  effort 
during  the  past  several  years  to  see  that  special  services  be  given  them. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  we  make  the  decision  that 
the  experimental  project  must  end.  The  decision  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Continuation  of  present  classes  or  the  opening  of  additional  class- 
es will  not  add  significantly  to  the  findings. 

2.  The  experiment  has  not  demonstrated  that  a  definite  diagnosis  of 
brain  damage  can  be  made  for  the  great  majority  of  children  in 
the  special  classes. 

3.  In  view  of  the  facts  in  (1)  and  (2),  the  department  cannot  de- 
fend the  further  use  of  state  excess  cost  funds  for  experimental 
purposes. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  behavioral  problems  and  learning  disabilities 
of  children  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  experimental  classes 
are  similar  and  in  some  cases  identical  to  those  identified  as  emo- 
tionally handicapped  children,  and  that  educational  programs  pro- 
posed for  the  emotionally  handicapped  in  Senate  Bill  616,  by  Sen- 
ator McBride  and  others,  will  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  both  groups. 
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The  department,  as  you  probably  know,  is  giving  strong  support  to 
Senator  McBride's  measure.  We  sincerely  hope  that  parents  and 
friends  of  children  who  have  been  in  the  experimental  program  for  the 
neurologically  handicapped  will  support  it,  also.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted  and  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  school 
districts  can  again  receive  state  reimbursement  for  some  of  the  costs  of 
educating  children  now  designated  as  neurologically  handicapped. 

Sincerely, 

EoT  E.  Simpson. 


Chapter  VI 

INSTRUCTIONAL  AND   EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 

In  referring  to  the  use  of  television  for  teaching,  two  differentiating 
terms  will  be  used  in  this  report:  First,  educational  television,  which 
is  broadcast  programs,  not  designed  for  school  or  college  credit  courses, 
transmitted  by  educational  television  stations.  Second,  instructional 
television  (ITV)  which  is  the  use  of  television  presentations,  for  school 
and  college  credit  courses,  transmitted  to  students  in  a  classroom  or 
for  sudy  at  home.  This  term  also  applies  to  the  use  of  television  as  an 
audio-visual  aid  within  the  classroom.  Instructional  television  may  be 
closed  circuit  transmission  within  a  school  or  between  two  or  more 
schools,  or  it  may  be  broadcast  transmission  between  schools.  Educa- 
tional television  stations  usually  include  ITV  as  part  of  their  regular 
programming.  This  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  ITV. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  question  of  whether  there  can  be  effective  teaching  through 
television  has  been  clearly  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  Studies  over  the 
past  several  years  indicate  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
results  between  subjects  taught  by  good  teachers  via  television  and  the 
same  subjects  similarly  taught  by  conventional  classroom  methods. 
These  studies  have  consistently  demonstrated  that  a  good  teacher  in 
front  of  the  television  camera  results  in  good  teaching ;  and  conversely, 
a  poor  teacher  in  front  of  the  television  camera  results  in  poor  teaching. 

2.  Instructional  television  is  already  a  factor  in  California  education 
and  will  ine\dtably  become  more  important  in  the  future.  Television 
promises  to  open  new  horizons  for  formal  instruction  at  all  levels. 
Although  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  has  already  shown  promise 
of  new  and  better  ways  to  teach  our  exploding  student  population,  and 
of  bringing  to  the  typical  classroom  a  higher  quality  of  instruction  at 
lower  cost  than  has  ever  before  been  possible. 

3.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  promises  of  television  instruction  is 
its  potential  for  reducing  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  education  by 
making  possible  more  efficient  use  of  teachers'  talents  and  instructional 
facilities.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  many  subjects  can  be 
effectively  taught  via  television  without  the  necessity  of  a  qualified 
instructor  being  present  in  the  classroom. 

The  full  realization  of  these  potential  savings  is  limited  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Education  Code  Section  11251  which  requires  a  qualified 
instructor  to  be  present  in  the  classroom  in  order  for  a  school  district 
to  receive  state  apportionment  funds  for  the  students  receiving  in- 
struction. This  limitation  is  particularly  significant  at  the  junior  college 
level,  where  many  television-taught  classes  would  need  no  more  atten- 
tion than  the  turning  on  and  off  of  the  set  and  the  taking  of  roll  by 

an  office  clerk. 
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However,  with  the  spiralling  student  population  out-distancing  the 
supply  of  f|ualifiod  teachers,  there  is  small  probability  that  any  exist- 
ing teaching  position  will  be  filled  by  a  television  set  supplanting  the 
teacher.  Regardless  of  this,  any  liberalization  of  Section  11251  should 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  adequate  protection  for 
teachers'  rights. 

4.  Instructional  television  is  a  controversial  subject  Avithin  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  on  every  campus  where 
it  has  been  initiated.  Even  on  many  of  the  campuses  where  ITV  has 
gained  a  degree  of  acceptance,  many  faculty  members  view  it  with 
suspicion  and  are  reluctant  to  become  "television  teachers,"  or  even 
to  use  television  as  a  teaching  aid.  Only  after  adequate  steps  have  been 
taken  to  assure  its  acceptance  by  faculty  and  students,  should  an  ITV 
program  be  initiated  on  a  school  or  college  campus.  Otherwise,  it  can 
result  and  has  resulted  in  resentment  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  and  outright  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  members. 

Students  see  ITV  as  impersonalizing  instruction  and  destroying  the 
student-professor  relationship  that  has  been  a  traditional  part  of  the 
classroom  learning  situation.  However,  skillful  introduction  of  ITV 
can  readily  overcome  a  student's  resistance.  Once  this  is  done,  many 
students  report  they  prefer  ITV  classes  over  traditional  instruction — 
in  some  courses.  This  may  be  traceable  to  the  fact  that  ITV  has  usually 
attracted  the  more  skillful  and  self-confident  teacher.  Also,  the  "tele- 
vision teacher"  is  usually  better  prepared  than  the  classroom  teacher; 
and  because  he  has  the  benefit  of  seeing  himself  in  action,  he  can  con- 
tinually improve  on  his  teaching  techniques. 

With  faculty  members,  however,  the  problem  is  not  so  simple.  Many 
faculty  personnel  view  ITV  as  an  electronic  monster  intent  on  sup- 
planting them  in  the  classroom.  Others  look  upon  television  teaching 
assignments  as  an  attempt  to  extract  from  them  more  of  their  time  and 
professional  services  than  their  compensation  justifies. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  television  teaching  is  highly  exacting 
work,  requiring  more  preparation  time  and  greater  ability  than  does 
classroom  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  television  instruction  is  usually 
presented  to  more  than  one  classroom  simultaneously  or  it  is  filmed 
for  re-use.  In  spite  of  this  greater  use  of  his  services,  the  television 
teacher  is  generally  paid  the  same  salary  he  would  receive  for  class- 
room work. 

Proper  compensation  to  "television  teachers"  for  extraordinary  use 
of  their  services  is  yet  to  be  established.  The  problem  of  teacher  rights 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  their  talents  and  services  for  television  in- 
struction is  an  extremely  complex  one.  It  has  no  exact  analogy  in 
existing  statutes  and  is  an  area  which  will  inevitably  require  legislative 
action. 

5.  Instructional  television,  while  no  longer  a  novelty,  is  still  experi- 
mental and  eflPorts  should  be  directed  toward  exploiting  its  potential 
for  improving  teaching  and  affecting  the  sound  economies  which  it 
naturally  affords. 

Probably  the  greatest  need  of  ITV  is  in  the  field  of  operational 
know-how.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  through  the  operation 
of  a  large  number  of  practical  projects  in  order  to  develop  a  variety 
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of  approaches  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  different  grade  levels, 
and  in  order  to  develop  the  art  with  the  speed  necessary  to  meet  our 
educational  standards. 

6.  At  the  present  time  the  campuses  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  state  colleges,  the  junior  colleges  and  the  local  school  districts  con- 
stitute separate  segments  of  a  loosely  coordinated  state  program  of 
instructional  television.  While  there  is  some  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  these  programs,  there  is  no  over-all  coordination  and 
guidance.  Further,  neither  the  State  Department  of  Education  nor  the 
State  College  Trustees  are  staffed  with  a  full-time  television  consultant- 
coordinator  to  work  with  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State  in  this  field. 
However,  the  University  of  California  does  have  a  state-wide  television 
coordinator. 

The  addition  of  a  television  coordinator-consultant  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  with  authority  to  give  over-all  guidance  to 
school  districts  and  junior  colleges  in  the  use  of  television  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  would  do  much  to  assure  a  more  rapid  development  of 
effective  ITV  programs  in  the  public  schools  and  junior  colleges.  Also, 
the  state  colleges  should  have  a  television  consultant-coordinator,  at 
the  trustee  level,  if  duplication  of  effort  and  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided. 

In  addition,  much  could  be  done  to  speed  the  optimum  development 
of  instructional  television,  at  all  levels,  if  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
Higher  Education,  or  some  other  appropriate  state  agency,  would  un- 
dertake a  continuing  study  of  the  ITV  advances  being  made  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  and  act  as  an  information  and  an  advisory 
center  for  all  levels  of  education. 

7.  Over-the-air  transmission  of  television  programs  is  generally  the 
most  economical  means  of  reaching  a  large  number  of  widely  separated 
schools  or  colleges  with  the  same  program.  However,  the  provisions  of 
Education  Code  Section  8857  and  23609  prohibit  school  districts, 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  state  colleges  from  owning  and  operating  their  own  television 
transmitting  equipment.  As  a  result,  school  districts  must  develop  inter- 
school  ITV  networks  by  using  leased  cable  lines  or  by  purchasing  broad- 
cast time  from  educational  and  commercial  television  stations.  Both  of 
these  arrangements  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  television  instruction. 
The  cost  of  leased  cable  lines  and  air-time  makes  the  development  of  a 
statewide  ITV  network  prohibitively  expensive.  In  addition,  leased  air- 
time  has  the  added  complication  of  limited  availability  of  suitable  time 
blocks. 

The  development  of  regional  and  statewide  ITV  networks  would 
become  practical  if  Education  Code  Sections  8857  and  23609  were 
amended  to  permit  school  districts,  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  state  colleges  to  own  and  operate 
their  own  television  transmitting  facilities.  Only  two  of  the  eight  chan- 
nels reserved  for  educational  television  in  California  are  now  in  use. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  channels  still 
available  should  be  used  for  development  of  a  statewide  instructional 
television  network. 

The  Division  of  Communications,  Department  of  Finance,  is  the 
state  agency  best  equipped  to  negotiate  with  the  Federal  Communiea- 
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tions  Commission  for  licensing  of  these  channels ;  and  it  would  appear 
logical  that  all  applications  should  be  filed  through  that  agency. 

8.  Experimentation  in  ITV  rightfully  involves  exploring  many  facets 
of  the  art ;  and  the  programs  of  individual  institutions  should  be  free  to 
probe  without  arbitrary  outside  direction.  There  are  economies,  how- 
ever, which  could  be  realized  by  centralizing  certain  aspects  of  these 
programs.  Such  centralization  would  aid  rather  than  thwart  experi- 
mentation. Aspects  of  the  over-all  state  instructional  television  pro- 
gram which  would  benefit  from  centralization  or  regionalization  are : 

(A)  Central  Approval  of  Design  and  Equipment  Specifications  for 
TV  Communication  Systems.  The  design  of  a  television  communica- 
tion sj'stem  to  fit  a  given  purpose  and  situation  is  a  highly  complex 
technical  problem  requiring  special  knowledge.  A  qualifi^ed  television 
system's  engineer  in  the  Department  of  Communications,  having 
authority  to  advise  on  plans  for  television  communication  systems  as 
well  as  to  approve  equipment  specifications  for  all  state  agencies,  could 
help  avoid  expensive  design  errors  and  thus  effect  savings  in  the  cost 
of  such  systems. 

Additional  tax  dollar  savings  might  be  realized  if  this  service  were 
made  available  to  local  school  districts  on  a  fee  basis. 

(B)  Central  Purchasing  of  Television  Equipment.  Experience  is 
invaluable  when  purchasing  television  equipment.  Under  existing  law, 
every  local  school  district  must  gain  this  experience  at  its  own  expense. 
The  Division  of  Purchases,  Department  of  Finance,  has  accumulated 
much  experience  in  this  field  and  could  save  school  districts  both  time 
and  money  in  the  purchase  of  television  equipment — if  the  State  Pur- 
chasing Act  were  amended  to  permit  school  districts  to  purchase  their 
television  equipment  through  the  State. 

(C)  Centralizing  or  Regionalizing  of  Facilities  for  ITV  Tape  and 
Film  Productions.  To  serve  the  user  institutions  or  agencies  in  the 
same  manner  a  commercial  television  studio  serves  its  clients,  a  produc- 
tion facility  or  facilities  could  be  created  under  a  single  administration. 

Such  facilities  might  be  established  through  the  Co-ordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education.  This  arrangement  would  minimize  duplication 
of  expensive  production  studios  at  the  institution  and  school  district 
level  and  make  available  better  facilities  and  technical  services  than 
could  be  furnished  at  reasonable  cost  on  an  individual  unit  basis. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  College  Trustees 
should  be  provided  with  full-time  television  coordinator-consultants. 
These  coordinator-consultants  should  be  charged  with  over-all  values 
and  coordination  of  television  projects  within  their  respective  areas 
to  assure  optimum  results  with  as  little  duplication  as  is  practical. 
(This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  by  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Bill — ^no  further  legislation  is  necessary.) 

2.  A  television  advisory  and  coordinating  unit  should  be  established 
under  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  or  some  other 
appropriate  state  agency.  This  group  should  have  the  responsibility 
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for  a  continuing  study  of  ITV  advances  being  made  in  California  and 
the  other  states  and  should  function  as  an  information  and  advisory 
center  on  ITV  for  all  levels.  Also,  the  television  advisory  and  coordi- 
nating unit  should  be  designated  as  the  state  agency  for  receiving  any 
federal  funds  which  may  become  available  for  the  furtherance  of  in- 
structional television  in  California.  (This  recommendation  has  been 
implemented  by  the  introduction  of  Senate  Bill  33  [Farr]  which  is 
included  as  Exhibit  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

3.  A  fully  qualified  television  equipment  engineer  and  supporting 
staff  should  be  added  to  the  Division  of  Communication,  Department 
of  Finance.  This  engineer  should  be  in  a  position  to  review  plans  and 
to  advise  on  the  design  of  systems  and  the  specifications  for  television 
equipment  of  any  state  agency  using  a  television  communication  sys- 
tem for  instructional  or  other  purposes.  This  service  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  tax  supported  agencies,  at  all  levels  of  the  government,  on 
a  client-fee  basis.  (This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  by  the 
introduction  of  Senate  Bill  33  [Farr]  which  is  included  as  Exhibit  A 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

4.  Provisions  of  the  State  Purchasing  Act  should  be  amended  to 
make  the  services  of  the  State  Division  of  Purchases,  Department  of 
Finance,  available  to  all  state  and  local  government  agencies  for  the 
purchase  of  television  communications  equipment.  (This  recommenda- 
tion has  been  implemented  by  the  introduction  of  Senate  Bill  1494 
[Farr]  which  is  included  as  Exhibit  B  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

5.  Education  Code  Section  8857  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
school  district  governing  boards  and  county  superintendents  of  schools 
to  purchase  broadcast  time  and  to  own,  lease,  and  operate  television 
transmitting  facilities  for  use  in  providing  instructional  services  and 
teaching  in-service  educational  services  which  they  are  otherwise 
authorized  to  provide.  (This  recommendation  has  been  implemented 
by  the  introduction  of  Senate  Bill  196  [Farr]  which  is  included  as 
Exhibit  C  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

6.  Education  Code  Section  23609  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  trustees  of  the  California  colleges  to  purchase  broadcast  time  over, 
and  to  own,  lease,  and  operate,  television  transmitting  facilities  for  the 
use  in  providing  instructional  services,  teachers  in-service  educational 
services  and  for  providing  educational  noncommercial  television  broad- 
casts. (This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  by  the  introduction 
of  Senate  Bill  1058  [Farr]  which  is  included  as  Exhibit  D  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.) 

7.  The  Legislature  should  continue  to  study  the  problems,  progress 
and  needs  of  educational  television  during  the  next  interim.  It  should 
explore  fully  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  establishing  a  central 
educational  television  production  facility  to  serve,  on  a  self-supporting 
fee  basis,  all  tax  supported  agencies. 

8.  In  order  to  determine  whether  legislation  is  indicated,  the  Legis- 
lature should  study  the  problem  of  teachers'  property  rights  with  re- 
gard to  the  extended  use  of  their  talents  and  services  through  television 
teaching. 
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Brief  Hisfory 

Educational  television,  which  had  its  initiation  shortly  after  the 
Korean  "War,  has  experienced  tremendous  jirowth  since  that  time. 
Today  there  are  over  45  non-profit  educational  television  stations  in 
the  country.  Eijiht  television  channels  for  California  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  Two  of  these  are  in 
operation,  one  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  in  Sacramento.  These  stations 
are  devoted  strictly  to  education  and  are  supported  by  viewer  con- 
tributions, private  grants  and,  to  a  degree,  bj-  fees  for  open  circuit 
telecasts  of  school  and  college  instructional  programs. 

Approximately  100  institutions  of  higher  education  throughout  the 
country  are  using  systems  of  closed  circuit  television.  A  small  number 
of  other  school  systems  is  using  closed  circuit  television ;  and  there  are 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  schools  using  open  circuit  telecasts  over 
educational  and  commercial  television  stations. 

A  recent  survey  of  manufacturers  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation indicates  that  some  17  California  educational  institutions  (in- 
cluding elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  state  colleges  and 
the  University  of  California)  own  closed  circuit  television  equipment. 
Scores  of  California  school  districts  now  are  contracting  with  educa- 
tional and  commercial  television  stations  for  transmission  of  programs 
for  in-school  viewing. 

The  state  colleges,  which  began  experimenting  with  television  in- 
struction in  the  early  1950 's  without  benefit  of  state  funds,  now  have 
appropriations  for  instructional  television  programs  on  seven  cam- 
puses. The  University  of  California,  which  entered  the  field  more 
recently  than  the  state  colleges,  has  closed  circuit  television  at  its 
Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  campuses  as  well  as  at  its 
San  Francisco  medical  school. 

The  use  of  television  at  the  state  colleges  is  both  instructional  and 
occupational  training  while  the  University  of  California  uses  television 
for  instructional  purposes  only.  Both  the  university  and  the  state 
colleges  are  using  television  as  a  teaching  aid  as  well  as  a  complete 
instructional  tool.  The  universitj^  utilizes  professionally  trained  techni- 
cians while  the  state  colleges  depend  primarily  on  student  technicians. 

Summary  of  Hearing 

The  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Education's  hearing  on  edu- 
cational and  instructional  television  was  held  May  3rd  and  4tli  on  the 
U.C.L.A.  campus.  Senator  Paul  Byrne,  acting  Committee  Chairman, 
outlined  the  purposes  of  the  committee  hearing  with  the  following 
statement : 

' '  Our  purpose  in  being  here  today  is  to  review  the  status  of  edu- 
cational television.  This  last  session  of  the  Legislature  reaffirmed 
its  interest  in  television  instruction  by  appropriating  almost  one- 
half  million  dollars  to  the  LTniversity  of  California  and  the  state 
colleges  for  experimentation  in  the  field.  We  recognize  that  tele- 
vision is  already  a  factor  in  California  education  and  that  it  will 
become  more  so  in  the  future. 

"This  committee's  purpose  is  to  learn  how  educational  tele- 
vision has  developed,  what  promises  it  holds  for  the  future,  and 
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what  its  problems  may  be.  We  are  interested  to  know  whether  tele- 
vision holds  sufficient  promise  of  benefit  for  education  to  justify 
the  expenditures  which  have  been  made,  and  will  be  made,  in  the 
future.  We  are  interested  in  learning  what  the  Legislature  can  do 
to  further  the  development  of  this  teaching  media. 

"We  do  not  expect  to  solve  any  problems  here  today;  if  we 
manage  to  isolate  some  of  the  problems,  so  that  they  can  be  dealt 
with  more  intelligently  and  solved  more  expeditiously,  we  will 
have  accomplished  our  purpose. ' ' 

Television  as  a  Teaching  Instrument.  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  told  the  committee  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  spend  time  asking  whether  television  can 
be  used  to  teach.  Dr.  Seaborg  said : 

"This  question  has  been  studied  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  it 
has  given  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  so  clearly  and  so  many 
times  and  in  so  many  different  situations  that  educators  are  begin- 
ning to  accept  the  established  facts.  Again  and  again  it  has  been 
shown  that,  with  a  good  teacher  in  front  of  the  television  camera, 
the  results  are  good  teaching;  conversely,  a  poor  teacher  in  front 
of  a  television  camera  results  in  poor  teaching.  But  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  there  can  be  good  teaching  via  television." 

Dr.  Seaborg 's  comments  were  fully  supported  by  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  demonstrations.' The  demonstrations  were  arranged  by  Mr. 
Eudolph  Bretz  and  were  participated  in  by  teachers  from  U.C.L.A., 
Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  and  Azusa  School  Districts.  The  equipment  used 
was  loaned  by  the  Dage  Television  Corporation. 

The  demonstrations,  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  slide  projections, 
and  the  kinescope  recordings  from  San  Diego  State  College  and  San 
Jose  State  College  brought  out  that  television  is  used  in  California 
schools  and  colleges  to  accomplish  two  goals :  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  reduction  of  the  cost  of  instruction.  Often  both  of  these  goals 
can  be  accomplished  in  one  application.  This  was  illustrated  in  two 
demonstrations,  one  by  Mr.  George  Bellemin  of  Los  Angeles  City 
College  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Yvette  Miller  of  the  Pasadena  School 
District. 

Mr.  Bellemin  showed  the  committee,  via  television  from  another 
room,  recently  developed  electronic  devices  currently  being  used  in  the 
nation's  missile  program.  Indicating  he  was  able  to  obtain  these  devices 
for  use  in  only  one  class,  Mr.  Bellemin  pointed  out  that  through  the  use 
of  kinescope  recording  he  was  able  to  show  them  to  several  classes.  His 
demonstration  revealed  how  small  objects  could  be  enlarged  on  a  tele- 
vision screen,  enabling  a  better  view  by  a  room  full  of  students  than 
could  be  had  by  four  or  five  students  crowded  around  his  demonstration 
table. 

Mr.  Bellemin  told  the  committee  that  through  television  recordings 
he  was  able  to  permit  all  of  his  students  to  see  and  hear  prominent 
scientists  who  could  spare  only  enough  time  to  appear  before  a  single 
class. 
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The  Pasadena  School  District  uses  open  circuit  television  to  project 
the  personality  of  Mrs.  Yvette  Miller,  a  teacher  of  Spanish  language  (a 
subject  in  which  there  is  a  general  shortage  of  qualified  teachers)  into 
the  classrooms  of  several  schools  simultaneously.  The  students  in  these 
classes  have  the  benefit  of  superior  Spanish  language  instruction  even 
though  their  regular  classroom  teacher  may  not  speak  Spanish.  Many 
of  ]\Irs.  Miller's  in-the-classroom  teachers  were  learning  Spanish  along 
with  their  students.  The  two  groups  of  students  present  at  the  hearing 
demonstration  clearly  showed  they  were  learning  correct  Spanish,  and 
that  they  were  enthusiastic  about  television  lessons — and  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mr.  Kudolph  Bretz  told  the  committee  that  television  was  used  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School  to  enable  many  students  to 
have  a  far  better  observation  of  surgical  procedures,  with  less  distrac- 
tion to  the  surgeon,  than  could  be  had  by  students  in  the  surgery  room. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Lewis,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Services,  San 
Jose  State  College,  using  slide  projections,  showed  the  committee  how 
television  is  used  at  San  Jose  State  College  to  permit  students  to 
observe  actual  classroom  instruction  without  the  necessity  of  crosstown 
travel  to  the  school.  He  also  reported  that  properly  designed  classrooms 
made  the  television  camera  less  disruptive  to  the  students  being  ob- 
served than  does  the  presence  of  prospective  teachers  in  the  classroom. 
He  also  told  of  other  ways  in  which  San  Jose  State  College  was  making 
specialized  use  of  television.  In  one  engineering  course,  use  of  a  micro- 
scope proved  to  be  a  difficult  bottleneck.  With  the  introduction  of  tele- 
vision, 132  students  are  now  able  to  observe  more  effectively  than  one 
or  two  had  been  able  before. 

School  and  College  Policy  Regarding  Television  Instruction.  Gen- 
erally, throughout  California  schools  and  colleges  the  philosophy  re- 
garding ITV  is  that  it  should  be  used  first  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  that  the  savings  it  affords  are  additional  benefits. 

A  typical  statement  of  this  philosophy  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Lang 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  Mr.  Lang  testified  that  the  Los  Angeles 
system  had  no  intention  to  use  educational  television  to  displace  the 
classroom  teacher.  The  district's  philosophy,  he  said,  "is  to  produce 
programs  which  would  bring  instructional  materials  into  the  classroom 
which  cannot  be  provided  as  well  by  the  classroom  teacher."  In  ap- 
plying this  philosophy,  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  has  pre- 
sented experiments  in  personalities  which  previously  would  have  been 
impractical  or  impossible  at  the  classroom  level. 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Anaheim  School  Dis- 
trict by  its  board  president,  Mr.  Orville  Morris.  He  stated  that  the 
basic  reason  for  using  television  in  the  Anaheim  School  District  was  not 
to  save  money  as  such,  but  to  do  a  better  job  in  education.  Mr.  Morris 
felt  his  district  had  achieved  this  basic  goal. 

According  to  Dr.  James  Enochs,  Dean  of  Graduate  Study  at  Los 
Angeles  State  College,  that  college  has  found  no  need  to  water  down 
course  content  for  production  over  telcAasion.  Dr.  Enochs  stated  that  it 
was  definitely  a  policy  of  the  college  not  to  develop  any  special  courses 
for  presentation  on  instructional  television. 
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Cost  of  Instructional  Television 

The  cost  of  instructional  television  includes  the  salary  of  the  "tele- 
vision teacher,"  his  assistants  and  the  technical  production  staff;  in- 
volved also  are  the  costs  of  the  studio,  studio  equipment,  and  transmis- 
sion expense.  Transmission  costs  involve  the  rental  of  co-axial  cable 
lines  or  the  cost  of  purchasing  transmission  time  from  a  commercial  or 
educational  television  station.  The  cost  of  antennas  to  receive  the  tele- 
vision signal,  the  cost  of  cable  lines  to  transmit  it  to  classrooms  within 
the  school,  and  the  price  of  receiving  sets  must  be  considered  also.  Cali- 
fornia schools,  junior  colleges  and  state  colleges  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  owning  and  operating  their  own  transmitting  equipment. 

Transmission  Costs.  The  high  cost  of  renting  co-axial  cable  lines 
has  limited  the  use  of  closed  circuit  television  networks  by  California 
schools  and  colleges.  This  is  true  even  though  the  co-axial  cable  offers 
the  advantage  of  simultaneous  transmission  of  several  programs  over 
the  same  line. 

The  Anaheim  Elementary  School  District,  using  cable  lines,  furnishes 
an  example  of  their  cost.  This  district's  closed  circuit  network  uses 
cable  lines  rented  from  the  telephone  company  on  a  10-year  contract. 

For  the  school  year  1960-61  the  district's  network  contained  22  miles 
of  cable  and  served  approximately  6,500  students  in  20  schools.  The 
rental  cost  of  the  cable  alone  was  $28,500,  or  approximately  $4.38 
per  pupil  served.  The  budget  for  the  1961-62  school  year  provides  for 
an  additional  three  miles  of  cable  lines  which  will  enable  the  district  to 
serve  an  approximate  total  of  7,500  pupils.  The  annual  rental  cost  of 
the  25  miles  of  cable  will  be  $31,000,  or  approximately  $4.13  per  pupil 
served.  These  costs  are  considerably  higher,  on  a  per  pupil  basis,  than 
the  cost  of  over-the-air  transmission. 

Concerning  broadcast  transmission.  Dr.  George  Ormsby,  Audio- 
Visual  Consultant  of  the  Department  of  Education,  remarked  that 
thousands  of  students  were  being  instructed  in  this  manner,  but  that  the 
range  of  subjects  was  limited  because  only  one  program  could  be  broad- 
cast at  a  time.  Most  of  these  telecasts  are  over  the  two  educational  sta- 
tions operating  in  California  which  are  used  extensively  by  school  dis- 
tricts for  instructional  television. 

KQED,  San  Francisco,  has  a  service  area  of  10  counties  in  which  67 
school  districts  are  now  contracting  for  in-school  viewing.  The  pro- 
gramming currently  involves  seven  courses  in  the  elementary  field,  four 
courses  at  the  secondary  level  and  eight  courses  for  in-service  training 
for  teachers. 

Due  to  the  geographical  terrain  of  the  area,  parts  of  the  counties  are 
unable  to  receive  a  signal  from  the  KQED  tower.  In  spite  of  this,  over 
105,000  students  are  viewing  these  programs.  For  these  telecasts,  school 
districts  pay  60  cents  per  a.d.a.,  which  amounts  to  approximately 
$63,000  annually.  The  potential  student  population  of  the  area  served 
is  700,000  students. 

The  number  of  students  served  by  station  KQED  could  be  greatly 
increased  if  Education  Code  Section  8857  were  amended  to  permit 
school  districts  or  county  superintendents  of  schools,  or  both  to  own 
or  lease  television  transmitting  equipment.  If  this  were  done,  school 
owned  or  leased  translator  stations  could  be  used  to  carry  KQED 
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instructional  programs  into  areas  that,  because  of  topography,  its 
signal  present!}'  cannot  reach. 

KVIE,  Sacramento,  has  a  service  area  of  14  counties  in  which  109 
school  districts  are  now  contracting  for  in-school  viewing.  The  districts 
contract  through  their  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  broadcast 
instruction.  At  the  time  of  the  committee  hearing,  35  lessons  per  week 
were  being  telecast  to  schools  within  this  area.  KVIE  charges  25  cents 
per  pupil  for  this  service  for  a  yearly  total  of  $39,819. 

The  number  of  students  reached  by  KVIE  could  also  be  increased  if 
Education  Code  Section  8857  w-ere  amended  as  outlined  in  the  para- 
graph above. 

Instructional  television  transmission  over  commercial  stations  is 
limited  by  its  higher  cost  and  by  the  lack  of  available  timeblocks.  For 
example,  26  school  districts  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  participate  in  an 
ITV  project  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Programs  are  broadcast  through  the  facilities  of 
a  local  commercial  station  at  a  rate  of  $300  for  each  half  hour.  Be- 
cause 26  school  districts,  including  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  partici- 
pate in  the  project  the  cost  has  been  kept  to  20  cents  per  a.d.a.  However, 
the  project  is  handicapped  because  the  broadcasts  have  been  limited 
to  times  when  students  are  not  in  school. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Walter,  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Schools,  said  the  project  would  move  ahead  much  faster  if 
Education  Code  Section  8857  were  repealed  and  the  county  super- 
intendent's office  could  operate  its  own  transmission  facilities. 

Chico  State  College  uses  the  facilities  of  KHSL,  a  local  commercial 
station,  for  its  ITV  broadcasts.  Dr.  Hector  Less,  Dean  of  Instruction 
at  Chico  State,  told  the  committee  his  institution  had  received  out- 
standing cooperation  from  the  station  insofar  as  choice  of  broadcast 
time  was  concerned.  Nevertheless,  they  face  a  continual  danger  of 
having  their  time  pre-empted  by  network  broadcasting. 

Reception  Costs.  In  response  to  questions  from  Senator  Farr,  Dr. 
Ormsby  testified  that  the  cost  would  be  approximately  $500  per  school 
for  a  good  external  antenna  with  lines  into  every  classroom.  In  addi- 
tion, each  television  set  costs  approximately  $165.  The  cost  of  connect- 
ing lines  could  be  cut  substantially  if  the  lines  were  installed  during 
the  original  construction  of  the  building. 

Television  and  the  Rising  Costs  of  Education.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  promises  of  television  instruction  is  its  potential  for  reduc- 
ing the  ever  increasing  costs  of  education  by  making  possible  more 
efficient  use  of  instructional  facilities  and  teachers'  talents.  This  point 
was  emphasized  by  Dr.  J.  Burton  Vasche,  President  of  Stanislaus 
State  College,  who  stated  : 

"With  the  continuing  rapid  growth  of  college  enrollments,  it  is 
essential  that  particular  attention  be  given  to  the  cost  of  instruction. 
The  just  completed  Master  Plan  on  Higher  Education  in  Califor- 
nia indicates  that  college  enrollments  will  double  in  the  next  four 
to  six  years.  By  1970,  higher  education  in  California  will  be  costing 
the  State  over  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  For  this  reason,  I  think, 
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it  is  necessary  that  we  look  critically  at  any  possibility  which 
would  assist  in  helping  the  people  of  California  to  finance  this 
program. 

"A  second  point  relates  to  the  first;  it  is  that  in  light  of  the 
gross  and  budgetary  factors,  it  is  imperative  that  maximum  use 
be  made  of  college  faculty  members,  facilities  or  institutions,  and 
equipment.  Television  should  be  studied  carefully  for  opportunities 
which  it  affords  to  provide  more  effective  instruction  to  a  larger 
number  of  students." 

Mr.  Ted  Sherburne,  Television  Director  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, stated  that  the  major  interest  of  the  University  of  California 
in  educational  television  is  that  its  use  is  a  possible  solution  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  faculty  shortage  which  faces  the  university  because 
of  expanding  enrollments.  "We  are  especially  interested,"  he  said, 
"since  television  may  permit  us  to  solve  some  of  these  problems  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  quality  of  instruction,  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  the  university  administration  and  to  the  faculty." 

Compton  Junior  College  offers  an  example  of  how  television  has 
been  used  to  overcome  a  teacher  shortage.  Dr.  Paul  Martin,  former 
President  of  Compton  Junior  College,  pioneered  in  the  use  of  ITV  in 
California.  Dr.  Martin,  in  his  role  as  president,  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  television  instruction  in  Compton  Junior  College  and 
for  the  building  of  classroom  facilities  specifically  designed  for  the  use 
of  ITV.  Dr.  ]\Iartin's  approach  became  known  as  the  "Compton  Con- 
cept." 

Particularizing  on  the  ' '  Compton  Concept, ' '  Dr.  Martin  described  the 
television  facility  as  consisting  of  a  wing  of  six  windowless  classrooms  ; 
each  room  is  equipped  with  two-television  receivers  and  has  a  capacity 
of  40  students.  Courses  are  transmitted  over  closed  circuit  television  to 
the  various  classrooms  from  a  distribution  center  operated  by  a  single 
$3,600  per  year  technician.  Only  one  certified  teacher  supervises  the 
the  six  television  classroom  unit  and  he  is  needed  only  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Education  Code.  An  ordinary  clerk  could  perform 
the  task  of  checking  the  attendance  and  the  amenities  of  student  com- 
fort. 

Speaking  of  the  prime  advantage  of  the  ' '  Compton  Concept, ' '  Martin 
said,  "If  the  television  program  were  expanded,  it  would  be  possible 
to  accommodate  double  the  present  enrollment  of  the  college  with  vir- 
tually no  increase  in  teaching  personnel,  certainly  no  more  than  30 
percent  at  most.  Since  the  major  part  of  the  annual  budget  of  a 
junior  college  is  for  teachers'  salaries,  it  is  evident  that  tremendous 
savings  are  possible.  In  comparison  with  resultant  savings  in  teacher 
time,  the  cost  of  filming  courses  is  inconsequential.  Filming  costs  about 
$10,000  a  course  at  Compton." 

PROBLEMS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION 

1.  Instructional  Television  and  Organized  Labor.  Organized  labor 
had  indicated  its  interest  in  protecting  the  status  of  technical  personnel 
employed  in  ITV.  Mr.  Lenihan,  speaking  for  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  and  Technicians,  told  the  committee,  "I  believe  that 
union  labor  should  be  involved  in  educational  television  [ITV]  to  the 
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extent  that  it  is  now  involved  in  commercial  television."  Mr.  Lenihan's 
remark  applied  to  the  technical  production  staff  rather  than  the  pro- 
fessional teaching  staff.  His  statement  holds  sifiiiificance  for  a  develop- 
ment of  ITV  by  the  state  colleges  as  these  institutions  apparently  use 
student  labor  rather  than  professional  union  labor  as  production  staff 
technicians. 

2.  Instructional  Television  and  the  Teaching  Profession.  Organ- 
ized labor  is  also  interested  in  the  rights  of  professional  personnel 
employed  in  ITV.  Much  of  the  resistance  to  ITV  on  the  part  of  school 
and  college  faculty  members  can  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  of 
teachers'  unions,  which  foresee  a  potential  danger  to  the  quality  of 
education  as  well  as  the  status  of  teachers  if  ITV  is  not  controlled  to 
some  extent.  Dr.  "Walter  C.  Varnliam,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  Los  Angeles  City  College,  representing  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Teachers  told  the  committee : 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  purpose  of  educational  television  is  not 
all  that  of  improving  education,  but  rather  that  of  cutting  educa- 
tional costs  by  down-grading  teachers  financially  through  creating 
a  kind  of  caste  system  in  which  the  actual  student  contacts  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  'second'  class  teachers,  receiving,  of  course, 
second  class  pay  through  an  enormous  increase  in  classroom  size. 

"The  truth  of  this  inevitable  conclusion  has  nowhere  been  stated 
more  candidly  than  by  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  in  charge  of 
the  promotion  of  educational  television  for  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Dr.  Stoddard  in  his  official  report  boasts  that  ITV  will  'eliminate' 
100,000  teaching  positions  and  'save'  $500,000,000  in  salaries." 

Dr.  Varnham  summarized  the  position  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Teachers  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  use  of  television  materials  should  always  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  certificated  teachers  as  with  any  other  audio- 
visual aid. 

"(2)  All  programs  must  be  of  a  high  scholastic  calibre  and 
directly  related  to  the  appropriate  academic  field. 

"(3)  There  should  be  no  weakening  of  the  present  law  that 
a.d.a.  may  be  paid  districts  only  on  the  basis  of  pupils  under  the 
direct  personal  supervision  of  certificated  teachers." 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Varnham 's  testimony  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  introduction  of  instructional  television  at  Compton  Junior  College 
became  such  a  controversial  issue  in  the  community  and  on  the  campus 
that  the  president  of  the  college  was  forced  to  resign. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  Dr.  Shank  felt  further  research 
might  prove  certain  advantages  are  inherent  in  the  large  class  system. 
He  mentioned  that  many  of  his  teachers  have  told  him  they  are  dis- 
covering "children  learn  different  things  and  learn  in  different  degrees 
in  large  class  situations.  They  are  more  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  are  more  mature  and  are  better  able  to  handle  their  own  conduct 
than  in  average  size  groups." 
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Student  Reaction  to  ITV.  Dr.  Leo  Kane,  Vice  President  of  San 
Francisco  State  College,  told  the  committee  that  student  attitudes 
toward  television  were  of  critical  importance  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  ITV  courses. 

The  committee  staff  interviewed  several  students  at  Compton  Junior 
College  and  learned  that  ITV  was  gradually  gaining  acceptance  among 
students  there.  One  observation  worth  noting  is  that  Compton  students 
who  had  television  sets  in  their  homes  were  much  quicker  to  defend 
ITV  than  were  students  who  did  not  view  television  at  home. 

Mr.  Gary  Mustain,  student  at  Compton  College  told  the  committee: 

' '  I  believe  that  teaching  by  television  has  a  tremendous  potential 

but  it  must  be  handled  carefully.  Otherwise  it  can  be  used  wrongly 

and  give  itself  a  bad  name.  If  properly  researched  and  presented 

it  can  be  very  effective. 

"I  feel  that  careful  pre-testing  of  students  should  be  necessary 
for  placement  in  ITV  classes.  This  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  a  relatively  homogenous  class  in  which  students  would 
neither  be  bored  nor  hopelessly  out-distanced  by  the  unvariable 
pace  of  the  material." 

3.  Need  for  Central  Production  Facilities  and  Statewide  Coordina- 
tion of  ITV.  Dr.  Walters  stated  that  beyond  financial  requirements, 
the  needs  of  the  city  and  county  school  districts  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  were  for  a  centralized  production  center  from  which  they  might 
broadcast  their  own  programs,  and  a  statewide  network  of  film  and 
television  resources  so  that  cost  of  production  might  be  spread  over  a 
greater  number  of  school  districts.  His  point  was  seconded  by  most 
of  the  other  witnesses  testifying  before  the  committee. 

Dr.  George  Ormsby  told  that  committee  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  was  not  doing  all  that  could  be  or 
should  be  done  to  assume  leadership  in  the  field  of  instructional  tele- 
vision. He  said  the  reason  was  two-fold :  the  lack  of  sufficient  statutory 
authorization  empowering  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  co- 
ordinate statewide  instructional  television  activities  in  the  public 
schools ;  and  the  lack  of  adequate  funds  to  accomplish  this. 

The  kinds  of  assistance  which  could  be  rendered  to  public  schools 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  were  outlined  by  Dr.  Ormsby 
as  follows:  (1)  Keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly  growing  volume  of  research 
in  order  to  give  expert  advice  to  school  systems;  (2)  To  coordinate 
statewide  instructional  television  activities;  (3)  Act  as  consultants  to 
school  and  state  agencies;  (4)  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  sources 
of  television  instruction  materials  having  statewide  application;  (5) 
Administering  a  statewide  video  tape  library  and  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  televised  courses  on  video  tapes  and  kinescope;  (6)  Provide 
leadership  in  the  development  of  education  television  stations;  (7)  Pub- 
lish bulletins  and  letters  relative  to  instructional  television;  (8)  Work 
jointly  with  educational  and  commercial  stations  in  the  instructional 
phase  of  programming;  (9)  Develop  and  coordinate  a  television  pro- 
gram of  in-service  and  pre-service  education  for  teachers. 
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4.  Legislative  Action  Needed.  Tlie  following  is  a  summary  of 
recoiuineiulatioiis  for  legislative  action  which  would  accelerate  the  full 
development  of  ITV  in  California: 

(1)  Study  the  need  to  provide  state  level  financial  support  of  in- 
structional television. 

(2)  In  addition  to  basic  financial  support,  on  a  statewide  basis, 
financial  equalization  be  brought  about  for  areas  lacking  the 
ability  to  present  an  adequate  program  of  instructional  tele- 
vision. 

(3)  The  State  Department  of  Education  be  empowered  to  coordinate 
statewide  instructional  television  activities  in  the  public  schools 
and  junior  colleges  and  that  it  be  granted  adequate  funds  to 
do  so. 

(■4)  Consideration  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  revising  Education 
Code  Section  11251  to  permit  the  state  apportionment  of  funds 
to  school  districts  for  students  receiving  instruction  at  home  or 
in  groups  not  directly  supervised  by  certificated  teachers. 

(5)  Permit  state  agencies,  the  offices  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  school  districts  to  own  and  operate  television  sta- 
tions if  there  is  a  need  for  such  educational  programs. 

(6)  A  careful  study  of  the  available  non-commercial  television  chan- 
nels for  the  possibility  of  using  these  channels  exclusively  for 
instructional  purposes. 

(7)  Provide  funds  for  the  development  of  televised  in-service  and 
pre-service  education  programs  for  the  education  of  teachers  in 
the  State. 

(8)  Explore  the  feasibility  of  organizing  a  state  fund  and  video 
tape  film  library,  administered  from  a  central  state  location. 

(9)  Provide  for  a  study  of  television  equipment  and  construction 
requirements  in  order  that  television  s.vstems  may  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  physical  facilities  of  scliools  while  they  are  still 
in  the  planning  stage. 

5.  A  Look  Into  the  Future.  Some  interesting  predictions  about 
the  future  role  of  television  in  education  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Lahey,  General  Manager  for  Dage  Television  Corporation,  Michigan 
City,  Indiana.  Mr.  Lahey  has  been  in  a  position  to  observe  television 
as  it  is  used  at  all  levels  of  education  throughout  the  nation,  and  he 
has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  technological  side  of  television.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  predictions  he  made  about  the  future  of 
television  in  education : 

"First,  let's  ask  ourselves  why  the  expensive  classroom.  Since  we 
have  already  proved  that  learning  takes  place  through  the  medium 
of  television,  why  indeed  does  the  student  have  to  be  in  a  class- 
room? With  the  explosive  population  increase,  can  Ave  provide  the 
new  buildings  required  even  if  money  were  available  ?  It  is  indeed 
doubtful.  I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  find  schools 
where  the  student  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  his  basic  education 
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from  the  television  receiver  in  the  dormitory  or  even  at  home, 
reserving  the  classrooms  for  the  discussion  periods  and  the  ex- 
panded laboratory  facilities  needed  for  the  increased  interest  in 
advanced  sciences  .  .  .  another  useful  purpose  of  television  avail- 
able to  every  student  will  be  the  recording  of  each  classroom  pres- 
entation so  that  the  student  who  is  absent  due  to  illness  or  who  did 
not  understand  the  lesson  the  first  time  through  can,  in  the  study 
hall  or  dormitory,  merely  dial  a  number  and  receive  the  scheduled 
lecture  again. 

".  .  .  as  this  new  era  comes  we  must  re-define  the  role  of  the 
teacher.  We  are  going  into  a  machine-teaching  age.  Not  with  the 
replacement  of  the  teacher  but  delegating  all  of  the  routine,  mem- 
ory-teaching to  a  machine  monster,  if  j^ou  want  to  call  it  that  at 
this  point.  But  I  think  that  time  will  prove  it  is  a  friendly  mon- 
ster." 
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EXHIBIT  A 

SENATE  BILL  No.  33 


Introduced  by  Senators  Farr,  Grunsky,  Rodda,  Byrne,  Cameron, 
Donnelly,  Fisher,  Murdy,  and  Stiern 


January  5,  1961 


REFERRED   TO   COMMITTEE   ON   LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 


An  act  to  add  Article  8.5  (commencing  with  Section  8871) 
to  Chapter  6  of  Division  7,  of  the  Education  Code,  relating 
to  educational  television. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Article   8.5    (commencing  with   Section   8871) 

2  is  added  to  Chapter  6  of  Division  7  of  the  Education  Code, 

3  to  read : 
4 

5  Article  8.5.     Television  Advisory  Committee 

6 

7  8871.     There  is  hereby  created  within  the  Department  of 

8  Finance  the  Television  Advisory  Committee.  The  committee 

9  shall  be  composed  of  five  the  Director  of  Finance  or  his  desig- 

10  nated  representative,  and  four  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 

11  ernor  as  follows : 

12  (a)   One  representative  of  the  University  of  California,  to 

13  be  nominated  by  the  board  of  regents. 

14  (b)   One  representative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  California 

15  State  Colleges,  to  be  nominated  by  the  trustees. 

16  (c)   One  representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to 

17  be  nominated  by  the  board. 

18  (d)   One  member  who  shall  represent  the  existing  community 

19  educational  television  channels. 

20  "f©^  ^^^  member  el  the  public. 

21  The  committee  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  as  chairman. 

22  8872.     The  members  of  the  committee  shall  serve  at  the 

23  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  and  shall  serve  without  compensa- 

24  tion,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  their  expenses  actually  and  neces- 

25  sarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

26  The  expenses  of  the  representatives  of  the  board  of  regents, 

27  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Colleges,  and  the  Board  of 
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1  Education  shall  be  paid  by  the  agency  which  they  represent. 

2  The  expenses  of  the  other  members  shall  be  paid  by  the  Depart- 

3  ment  of  Finance. 

4  8873.     The  committee  shall  provide  advice  and  guidance  to 

5  the  Television  Co-ordinator  in  carrying  out  his  functions  and 

6  duties. 

7  8874.     There  is  hereby  created  within  the  Department  of 

8  Finance,  the  position  of  Television  Co-ordinator,  who  shall  be 

9  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  person  so  appointed  shall  have 

10  demonstrated  experience  in  planning,  promotion  and  admin- 

11  istration  in  the  field  of  television  or  related  activities.   The 

12  salary  of  the  co-ordinator  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of 

13  Finance  in  accordance  with  law.  He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 

14  of  the  Director  of  Finance. 

15  8875.     The  Television  Co-ordinator  shall  prepare  a  statcwido 

16  plan  for  television  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  State. 

17  Such  plan  shall  assure  the  most  effective  and  economical  utili- 

18  zation  of  human  resources,  public  funds  and  channels  of  trans- 

19  mission. 

20  The  co-ordinator  shall  also    (1)    serve  as  the  official  state 

21  agency  for  processing  applications  for  federal  funds  which 

22  may  become  available  for  television  for  educational  purposes, 

23  and  for  receiving  and  distributing  such  funds,  (2)  act  in  an 

24  advisory  capacity  in  recommending  to  the  appropriate  federal 

25  agency  or  agencies  the  allocation  of  television  channels  which 

26  become  available  for  educational  purposes,  (3)  co-ordinate  the 

27  activities  of  the  various  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  con- 

28  cerned  with  television  for  educational  purposes,  and  (4)  serve 

29  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  television  for  educational 

30  purposes. 

31  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  the  Board  of  Regents  of 

32  the  University  of  California  or  any  other  agency  to  submit 

33  requests  for  federal  funds  through  the  co-ordinator  if  such 

34  funds  are  for  a  purpose  other  than  a  capital  outlay  for  televi- 

35  sion  purposes  unless  federal  law  requires  that  all  the  federal 

36  funds  must  go  through  a  single  state  agency. 

37  8876.     The  co-ordinator  shall  not  have  any  jurisdiction  over 

38  the  matter  of  the  educational  content  of  television  programs. 

39  8877.     All  applications  for  television  transmission  licenses 

40  submitted  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  school  district,  state  college, 

41  or  the  University  of  California  shall  be  submitted  to  and  be 

42  reviewed  by  the  co-ordinator  before  being  submitted  to  the 

43  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

44  8878.     All  applications  on  behalf  of  any  school  district  for 

45  television  transmission  licenses  or  federal  funds  for  educational 

46  television  purposes  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  Department 

47  of  Education. 

48  SEC.  2.     This  act  shall  become  operative  only  on  the  date 

49  when  federal  grants  in  aid  for  educational  television  first  he- 

50  come  available  to  public  agences  in  this  State. 
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EXHIBIT   B 

SENATE  BILL  No.  1494 


Introduced  by  Senators  Farr  and  Grunsky 
April  21,  1961 


REFERRED  TO   COMMITTEE  ON   GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY 


A)i  act  to  add  Section  13409  to  the  Government  Code, 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section  13409  is  added  to  the  Government  Code, 

2  to  read: 

3  13409.     The  director  may  make  the  services  of  the  depart- 

4  ment  under  this  article  available,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 

5  ditions  as  he  may  deem  satisfactory,   to  any  tax-supported 

6  public  agency  in  the   State,  including  a  school  district,  for 

7  assisting  the  agency  in  the  purchase  or  lease  of  television  com- 

8  munications  equipment. 
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EXHIBIT   C 

SENATE  BILL  No.  196 


Introduced  by  Senator  Farr 
January  16,  1961 


KEFERRED  TO   COMMITTEE  ON   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


An  act  to  amend  Section  8857  of  the  Education  Code,  relating 
to  instructional  television,  declaring  the  urgency  thereof,  to 
taJce  effect  immediately. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section  8857  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended 

2  to  read : 

3  8857.     The  governing  board  of  any  school  district  or  the 

4  county  superintendent  of  schools  acting  with  its  permission 

5  and  on  behalf  of  such  a  board,  or  boards,  may  enter  into  con- 

6  tracts,  either  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  other  school  dis- 

7  tricts,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  or  the  procuring  of 

8  television  broadcasts  for  use  in  the  educational  program  of 

9  the  schools. 

10  The  governing  board  of  any  school  district  or  the  county 

11  superintendent  of  schools,  either  alone  or  in  co-operation  with 

12  other    school    districts    or    other    county    superintendents    of 

13  schools,   may  purchase   broadcast   time   over,   and  may  own, 

14  lease,  and  operate,  television  transmitting  facilities  for  use  in 

15  providing  instructional  services,  teachers' inservice  educational 

16  services,  which  the  governing  board  board  or  the  county  super- 

17  intendent  of  schools  a^e  is  otherwise  authorized  to  provide,  and 

18  may  provide  necessary  services  in  connection  therewith.  The 

19  governing  board  of  a  school  district  or  the  county  superintend- 

20  ent  of  schools  which  is  the  owner  or  lessee  of  television  trans- 

21  mitting  facilities  may  sell  broadcast  time,  on  a  reimbursement 

22  basis,  to  any  other  school  districts  or  county  superintendent  of 

23  schools  for  instructional  services  and  teachers '  inservice  educa- 

24  tional  services  upon  such  terms  as  are  mutually  agreed  upon. 
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1  The  governing  board  of  a  school  district  and  a  county  super- 

2  intendent  of  schools  may  accept  grants-in-aid  from  any  public 

3  or  private  source  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

4  Sec.  2.     This  act  is  an  urgency  measure  necessary  for  the 

5  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety 

6  Avithin  the  meaning  of  Article  IV  of  the   Constitution  and 

7  shall  go  into  immediate   effect.   The  facts  constituting  such 

8  necessity  are : 

9  Before  a  public  education  agency  may  provide  instructional 

10  or  teachers'  inservice  educational  television  services  it  is  nec- 

11  essary  that  many  time  consuming  processes  are  completed, 

12  including  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of  the  television 

13  transmitting  facility,  and  agreements  and  approvals  with  the 

14  federal   government.    In   view   of   the   unsettled   condition   of 

15  world  affairs,  it  is  essential  that  every  possible  effort  be  made 

16  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  education  of  the  youth 

17  of  this  countr}^  and  to  prepare  them  in  the  many  technical 

18  fields  in  which  instructional  or  teachers'  inservice  educational 

19  television  has  been  proven  to  be  a  substantial  teaching  aid. 

20  In  order  for  public  education  agencies  to  provide  instructional 

21  or  teachers'  inservice  educational  television  services  by  the 

22  ensuing  school  year,  it  is  necessary  that  this  act  take  effect 

23  immediately. 
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EXHIBIT   D 

SENATE  BILL  No.  1058 


Introduced  by  Senator  Farr 
March  29,  1961 


REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


An  act  to  repeal  Section  23609,  and  to  acid  Chapter  1.6  (com- 
mencing with  Section  23624)  to  Division  18,  of  the  Educa- 
tion Code,  relating  to  state  colleges. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section   23609   of  the   Education   Code  is  re- 

2  pealed. 

3  Sec.  2.     Chapter  1.6   (commencing  with  Section  23624)   is 

4  added  to  Division  18  of  said  code,  to  read: 
5 

6  Chapter  1.6.     Educational,  Noncommercial, 

7  Television 

8 

9        23624.     The  trustees,  on  behalf  of  any  state  college,  may 

10  enter  into  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  or  the 

11  procuring  or  transmitting  of  television  broadcasts,  may  pur- 

12  chase  broadcast  time  over,  and  may  own,  lease  and  operate 

13  television  transmitting  facilities  for  use  in  providing  educa- 

14  tioual,  noncommercial  television  broadcasts,  and  may  provide 

15  necessary  services  in  connection  therewith. 

16  No  state  money  other  than  that  which  is  specifically  appro- 

17  priated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  he  expended  by 

18  the  trustees  for  the  implementation  of  this  section. 
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Chapter  VII 

A   MASTER   PLAN    FOR   THE   DEVELOPMENT 
OF   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES 

As  a  result  of  this  committee's  study,  the  subject  matter  of  A.B. 
1985  (Ernest  Geddes,  1959  General  Session)  was  amended  and  re-intro- 
duced as  a  Committee  recommended  bill  by  Senator  Fred  Farr.  Senator 
Farr's  bill  is  S.B.  789  (1961),  and  will  be  the  proposed  legislation  with 
which  this  report  is  concerned.  (This  bill  is  included  as  Exhibit  A  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Free  public  libraries  are  essentially  educational  institutions  and 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  informed  public.  They  have 
been  identified  throughout  our  nation's  history  as  a  major  factor  in 
sustaining  an  enlightened  electorate  and  safeguarding  our  basic  free- 
doms. The  State's  concern  with  public  libraries  as  educational  institu- 
tions is  attested  to  by  Education  Code  Section  27000  Avhich  is  quoted 
here : 

"The  Legislature  hereby  declares  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  of  the  State  there  be  a  general  diffussion  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence  through  the  establishment  and  operation  of  public  libraries. 
Such  diffusion  is  a  matter  of  general  concern  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  encouragement  to  the  voluntary  lifelong  learning 
of  the  people  of  the  State. 

' '  The  Legislature  further  declares  that  the  public  library  is  a  supple- 
ment to  the  formal  system  of  free  public  education,  and  a  source  of 
information  and  inspiration  to  persons  of  all  ages,  and  a  resource  for 
continuing  education  and  re-education  beyond  the  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation, and  as  such  deserves  adequate  financial  support  from  govern- 
ment at  all  levels." 

2.  While  California  has  many  excellent  public  libraries  (generally 
in  metropolitan  areas)  that  are  fully  capable  of  giving  good  service  to 
the  reading  public  within  their  jurisdictions,  there  are  many  libraries 
which  do  not  measure  up  to  standard  and  which  cannot  adequately 
serve  their  own  readers.  The  smaller  library  jurisdictions  are  deficient 
in  the  number  of  new  books  added  to  their  collections  each  j'ear,  and  in 
the  number  of  periodicals,  films  and  recordings  they  offer.  Many  are 
lacking  in  qualified  personnel  and  in  their  services  to  all  segments  of 
the  reading  public.  It  is  beyond  the  ability  of  many  small  cities  to  ever 
furnish,  from  local  tax  sources,  library  services  which  meet  the  needs  of 
our  citizens  in  this  era  of  rapid  technological  and  sociological  change. 

3.  The  larger  libraries  of  the  State  act  as  a  magnet  to  readers  from 
the  small  libraries.  Services  to  out-of-district  patrons  constitute  a 
financial  burden  on  the  larger  library,  making  it  necessary  to  limit  this 
service   to   in-the-library-use-of-materials.    The  result   is   that  persons 
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living  in  small  library  jurisdictions  which  have  no  co-operative  agree- 
ment with  a  nearby  large  library  must  go  without  the  kind  of  library 
service  they  need  and  have  a  right  to  expect. 

4.  The  development  of  effective  library  units,  without  elimination  of 
smaller  libraries  or  library  jurisdictions,  appears  to  be  the  most  logical 
solution  to  the  problem  of  furnishing  the  reading  public  adequate 
library  service.  As  provided  for  in  S.B.  789,  this  would  involve  the 
pooling  of  materials,  professional  personnel  and  technical  services 
among  independent  library  jurisdictions.  The  bill  also  sets  reasonable 
standards  to  be  met  by  library  jurisdictions  which  voluntarily  come 
within  its  provisions. 

The  above  solution  to  the  problem  of  furnishing  adequate  library 
service  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years,  but  local  library  juris- 
dictions, for  fear  of  giving  up  local  control,  or  for  the  lack  of  effective 
local  leadership,  have  been  reluctant  to  move  in  this  direction.  It  is 
evident  that  leadership  from  the  state  level  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  maintenance  of  minimum  library  standards  and  the  creation  of 
efficient  library  units. 

5.  Senate  Bill  789  provides  a  sound  method  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  reasonable  standards  for  public  libraries  as  well  as  for  the 
creation  of  more  efficient  library  jurisdictions.  The  language  of  the  bill 
is  permissive  and,  except  for  the  inducement  of  a  state  subsidy,  exerts 
no  pressure  from  the  state  level  for  libraries  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments. The  subsidy  feature  of  this  bill  is  its  key  provision  because 
without  this  inducement  it  accomplishes  nothing  which  cannot  be  done 
on  a  voluntary  basis  under  existing  law. 

6.  There  is  the  possibility,  as  with  all  subsidies,  that  this  legislation 
could  cause  local  governments,  in  order  to  qualify,  to  increase  the  level 
of  library  service  to  a  point  where  it  may  become  unduly  burdensome 
on  the  local  taxpayers  in  the  event  the  State  should  withdraw  its  sub- 
sidy. However,  this  is  not  inherent  in  the  bill  which  could  possibly, 
once  the  plan  is  well  established,  bring  about  enough  efficiency  at  the 
local  level  to  offset  the  cost  of  meeting  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  Local  library  jurisdictions  may  be  prevented  from  overextending 
their  level  of  service  if  the  termination  date  of  state  subsidy  were 
known  in  advance.  The  subsidy  should  be  continued  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  have  the  optimum  effect  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Legislature  should  enact  the  provisions  of  S.B.  789  including  its 
subsidy  provisions. 

The  subsidy  provided  in  this  bill  should  terminate  at  a  future  date 
which  will  enable  the  Master  Plan  for  Public  Library  Development 
to  be  well  established.  Prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
visions, the  Legislature  may  wish  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  what  has 
been  accomplished  because  of  it,  and  decide  whether  it  should  be  ex- 
tended or  modified. 

The  appropriation  should  also  provide  that  no  library  jurisdiction 
may  qualify  for  the  subsidy  unless  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
bill  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  to  adequately  fulfill  the  intention  of 
this  legislation.  The  Public  Library  Board  should  be  charged  with  the 
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responsibility  for  determining  the  deadline  date  for  individual  libraries 
to  qualify. 

THE  REPORT  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL 
BRIEF  HISTORY: 

Senate  Bill  789  is  the  direct  result  of  the  findings  of  the  Public 
Library  Commission,  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1957  to  study  and 
investigate  public  libraries  of  the  State.  This  commission  presented  its 
report  to  the  Legislature  in  Januarj'  1959,  and  was  terminated  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  act  which  created  it.  The  original 
version  of  this  bill  (A.B.  1985,  1959  General  Session)  was  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Ernest  R.  Geddes  and  was  passed  in  the  Assembly 
after  being  amended  twice.  The  major  amendment  was  removal  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  State's  subvention  to  local  libraries,  and  related 
provisions.  In  the  Senate,  A.B.  1985  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Fact 
Finding  Committee  on  Education  for  interim  study.  This  Committee 
held  its  hearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  December  15,  1959, 
in  Sacramento.  As  a  result  of  the  committee's  study,  the  substance  of 
A.B.  1985  was  amended  and  reintroduced  at  the  1961  Legislative  Ses- 
sion by  Senator  Farr.  Senator  Farr's  bill  is  S.B.  789. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL: 

Senate  Bill  789  is  essentially  a  master  plan  for  public  library  devel- 
opment in  California.  It  is  intended  to  bring  about  the  development 
of  public  library  systems  of  sufficient  size  to  be  economically  efficient, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  better  services  to  the  reading  public. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  public  libraries  are  educa- 
tional in  character  and  function,  and  are  a  concern  of  the  State. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  its  purpose  by  authorizing  the  State  to 
furnish  financial  aid  to  public  library  systems  in  the  State  Avhich 
would  meet  the  minimum  standards  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

A  10-member  Public  Library  Board  would  be  created  within  the 
Department  of  Education  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Membership  on  the  board  would  consist  of  the  State  Librarian  (ex 
officio)  ;  the  Director  of  Finance  (ex  officio)  ;  two  members  of  public 
library  boards,  appointed  by  the  Governor;  three  public  librarians, 
appointed  bj'  the  Governor ;  and  three  members  at  large,  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Appointed  members  would  serve  four-j'car  staggered 
terms. 

The  language  of  the  bill  is  permissive  and  the  standards  set  forth 
in  it  would  be  applicable  only  to  those  library  systems  Avhich  volun- 
tarily come  under  its  provisions  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  state  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  bill  outlines  procedures  to  be  followed  by  local 
library  jurisdictions  when  entering  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  libraries  in  order  to  meet  these  standards. 

Minimum  standards  are  stated  in  general  terms  and  are  applicable 
to  the  following : 

1.  Minimum  population  to  be  served  by  the  library  system. 

2.  An  approved  plan  of  service  for  the  library  jurisdictions  involved 
in  each  system. 
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3.  Size  of  book  collections,  including  the  number  of  annual  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  book  and  periodical  collections;  and  the  minimum 
number  of  reference  books  to  be  available  within  the  library  system. 

4.  Availability  of  services  to  residents  of  the  area  served  by  the  system. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  system  for  determining  the  amount  each 
library  system  qualifying  would  receive  on  a  per  capita  basis,  modified 
according  to  geographic  area  served  in  thinly  populated  areas. 

The  bill  provides  that  public  library  jurisdictions  which  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  but  do  not  meet  the  standards  as  outlined  in 
the  bill  may,  on  submission  of  a  plan  for  meeting  the  standards  to  the 
State  Library  Board,  receive  the  amount  the  jurisdiction  would  receive 
if  it  were  otherwise  entitled  to  the  full  subvention.  If  the  plan  sub- 
mitted calls  for  meeting  standards  over  a  period  of  five  complete  fiscal 
years,  the  grants  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  will  be  contingent  upon 
satisfactory  achievements  of  the  goals  established  for  the  third  and 
fourth  fiscal  years. 

Any  public  library  jurisdiction  which  is  not  otherwise  eligible  to 
receive  grants  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  may  receive  annually 
$300  worth  of  current  adult  nonfiction  books.  These  books  must  be 
ordered,  catalogued  and  processed  through  the  State  Library.  The 
language  of  the  bill  would  prohibit  any  state  interference  with  the 
selection  of  the  books  to  be  purchased  with  this  grant. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  establishment  grant  in  the  maximum 
amount  of  $10,000  to  each  public  library  jurisdiction  which  qualifies 
under  the  standards  of  the  bill  and  joins  in  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  another  library  system. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  estimated  the  potential  cost  of 
this  bill  would  be  $3,000,000  per  year  for  the  first  two  years  and 
$2,000,000  per  year  thereafter.  However,  this  cost  would  increase  as  the 
State 's  population  increases. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

A  descriptive  analysis  of  how  this  legislation  w^ould  operate,  should 
it  be  enacted  into  law,  was  obtained  from  witnesses  at  this  Committee 's 
hearing  on  December  15,  1959.  The  importance  of  public  libraries  and 
the  State's  need  for  an  adequate  statewide  system  of  public  libraries 
were  not  points  of  controversy  at  this  hearing.  However,  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill  including  the  need  for  the  State  to  establish  and  maintain 
minimum  standards  and  the  need  for  a  state  subsidy  to  bring  about 
cooperation  between  independent  library  jurisdictions  were  points  of 
controversy.  Arguments  revolved  around  the  points  of  whether  public 
libraries  Avere  wholly  a  local  responsibility  and  should  remain  free 
from  state  control;  and  whether  a  state  grant  to  local  library  juris- 
dictions posed  greater  dangers  for  both  the  State  and  the  local  taxpayer 
than  would  be  offset  by  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  CALIFORNIA  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES: 

California  has  many  excellent  libraries,  when  measured  in  terms  of 
size  of  their  book  collections  and  the  scope  and  quality  of  services  they 
furnish  their  patrons.  However,  most  of  these  libraries  are  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  even  here,  as  in  the  less  populated  parts  of  the  State, 
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libraries  are  broken  into  such  small  jurisdictions  that  many  of  them 
cannot  prive  adequate  service  to  their  readers. 

The  following!:  statement  by  Mrs.  Baxter  Geeting,  private  citizen 
and  -well  known  book  reviewer  in  the  Sacramento  area,  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  report  of  the  California  Public  Library  Commission 
concerning  the  general  status  of  the  State's  local  libraries: 

"California's  public  libraries  are  not  measuring  up  to  desirable 
standards.  Many  of  them  are  falling  far  short  in  the  number  of  titles 
added  each  j'ear,  in  the  number  of  periodicals,  films  and  recordings 
added.  Many  of  them  are  suffering  from  deficiencies  in  trained  and 
qualified  personnel,  in  their  services  to  younger  children,  to  teenagers, 
and  to  adults  as  well.  Many  libraries  suffer  from  poor  information 
services,  and  offer  poor  guidance  in  the  use  of  materials.  Many  have 
ineffective  displays,  inadequate  biographic  and  source  materials.  Many 
of  our  smaller  libraries  fall  far  short  of  the  standards  which  have  been 
set  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  which  are  reflected  in  the 
findings  of  the  California  Public  Library  Commission. ' ' 

Dr.  Edward  "Wight,  Professor  of  Librarianship,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  reiiiforced  this  view  when  he  stated  that  many  of 
the  smaller  libraries  of  the  State  are  offering  something  that  only  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  can  be  called  really  good  library  service. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  discussion  at  the  hearing  was  how  to 
determine  whether  a  library  is  capable  of  rendering  adequate  service 
to  the  public.  It  was  developed  in  the  testimony  that,  in  addition  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  library-  staff  and  its  general  organization,  a  key 
factor  is  the  size  of  its  collections.  Professional  librarians  at  the  com- 
mittee's hearing  testified  that  while  quality  and  quantity  cannot  be 
exactly  equated,  enough  is  known  about  libraries  to  state  authorita- 
tively that  in  general  a  large  collection  is  superior  to  a  small  collection. 

It  can  be  demonstrated,  according  to  the  professional  librarians,  that 
small  libraries  cannot  have  the  same  quality  as  a  large  library,  or  at 
least  the  same  scope.  Nor  can  they  afford  to  have  as  complete  book 
collections  or  as  many  services  as  a  large  library. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  State  does  not  contribute  any  money  to 
the  support  of  local  libraries ;  we  are  not  spending  enough  on  our 
public  libraries,  it  was  contended. 

THE  NEED  FOR  UPGRADING  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICES: 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  importance  of  libraries  and  the 
need  to  bring  our  public  libraries  up  to  minimum  standards  were  not 
controversial  issues  at  the  committees  hearing.  Neither  was  the  con- 
cept of  improving  our  libraries  through  the  instrument  of  cooperative 
agreements  controversial.  The  controversy  centered  around  whether 
the  State  should  furnish  the  leadership  to  bring  improvement  or 
should  the  leadership  be  left  to  local  initiative.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  plan  proposed  by  S.B.  789  for  correcting  existing  in- 
adequacies of  our  public  libraries  in  order  to  see  clearly  the  dichotomy 
between  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  this  measure. 

Proponents  of  state  leadership  to  improve  our  libraries  told  the 
committee  that  the  development  of  a  system  of  effective  library  units 
is  the  answer.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  elimination  of  small 
libraries  and  the  creation  of  super  libraries.  Under  the  provisions  of 
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S.B.  789  it  means  the  pooling  of  materials,  professional  personnel  and 
technical  services.  It  means  the  creation  of  library  systems  composed 
of  independent  library  jurisdictions  which  collectively  can  raise  suffi- 
cient funds  for  adequate  book  collections  and  other  library  services. 
These  systems,  having  access  to  large  depository  centers,  offer  the  best 
means  through  which  small  libraries  can  effectively  satisfy  the  ever 
increasing  needs  of  a  diverse  public. 

The  plan  for  development  of  efficient  library  systems  throughout 
the  State  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  librarians 
and  citizens  interested  in  libraries.  The  practical  workability  of  such 
systems  is  attested  to  by  the  success  of  existing  cooperative  agreements 
between  independent  library  jurisdictions  in  several  counties  of  the 
State. 

ROLE  OF  THE  STATE: 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  contended  before  the  committee  that 
state  leadership  in  establishing  and  maintaining  standards  for  public 
library  systems  was  necessary  if  any  reasonable  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  improvement.  They  contended  also  that  the  subsidy 
provision  of  S.B.  789  w^as  the  only  means  by  which  the  State  could  step 
into  this  role,  without  establishing  mandatory  state  standards. 

The  professional  librarians  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  this 
help  and  guidance  provided  by  the  State  would  not  tend  to  reduce 
local  responsibility  or  control.  The  subsidy  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  pictured  to  the  Committee  as  a  pump  priming  device  which 
w^ould  cause  local  libraries  to  voluntarily  meet  the  standards  it  sets 
forth. 

The  need  for  state  leadership  and  financial  aid  was  summarized 
by  Mr.  Harold  Hamill,  Librarian  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library, 
as  follows : 

*'It  is  extremely  important  that  we  meet  this  question.  It  is  impossible 
to  produce  an  acceptable  range  and  adequate  level  of  public  library 
service  throughout  the  State  of  California,  with  anything  resembling 
reasonable  economy  and  efficiency,  except  through  the  establishment 
of  systems  of  cooperating  libraries.  I  think  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
envision  such  a  program  without  the  aid  of  state  funds  apportioned 
in  at  least  modest  amounts  to  local  libraries  which  will  form  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  system  .  .  .  the  facts  are  that  we  have  worked  out 
these  standards  six  years  ago  and  the  record  shows  that  in  spite  of  our 
best  intentions  we  have  not  had  the  incentive  to  really  produce  any- 
thing substantial.  So,  I  feel  without  equivocation  that  we  definitely 
need  this  money  to  produce  results. 

.  .  .  such  aid  will  not  only  provide  for  the  organization  of  library 
systems  financed  and  controlled  by  the  communities  whose  libraries 
participate,  but  will  also  provide  for  a  fair  reimbursement  to  the  great 
resource  center  libraries  which  make  their  vast  special  collection  avail- 
able to  all  of  the  people  as  their  special  needs  arise." 

ARGUMENTS  OF  OPPONENTS: 

This  legislation  was  opposed  before  the  committee  by  the  legislative 
analyst  and  the  city  of  National  City.  The  League  of  California  Cities 
did  not  actually  oppose  this  legislation,  but  its  representative,  Mr. 
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Richard  Carpenter,  raised  some  questions  and  cantions  which  summar- 
ize the  league's  objections  and  those  of  the  other  opponents  as  well. 

Mr.  Carpenter  made  it  clear  that  the  leafjue  took  no  position  on 
A.B.  1895  (S.B.  789)  and  did  not  want  to  oppose  the  measure  because 
it  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  adequate  library  services  are  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  local  government  service.  Similarly  the  league 
could  not  actively  support  the  proposal  because  it  believed  that  library 
service  was  a  local  responsibility.  "The  league  has  always  taken  the 
position  that,  whenever  possible,  cities  should  do  for  themselves  those 
things  that  should  be  done,  rather  than  turn  to  some  other  agency  of 
government  for  assistance,"  he  said. 

"The  Joint  Exercise  of  Power  Act  provides  a  tool  through  which 
libraries  may  enter  into  the  type  of  cooperative  agreements  provided 
for  in  this  act  for  the  improvement  of  service.  Except  for  the  subsidy 
provision,  there  is  nothing  in  this  proposed  legislation  which  can  not 
be  accomplished  without  state  action,"  Carpenter  told  the  committee. 

"The  proposed  subsidy,"  Carpenter  said,  "would  constitute  eco- 
nomic pressure  from  the  state  level." 

"As  to  the  economic  pressure,  I  think  there  isn't  any  question  about 
it.  If  the  money  is  available  on  the  subsidy  program,  the  economic 
pressure  will  be  there  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  think  you'll  find  the 
same  economic  pressure  here  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, forcing  people  in  and  forcing  people  to  pay  more  for  these  ad- 
ditional services." 

Opponents  to  state  assistance  to  public  libraries  indicated  that  past 
experience  with  subsidy  programs  had  not  been  conducive  to  seeking 
new  or  additional  subsidies  for  local  services  "tinged  with  some  state 
interest. ' '  Mr.  Carpenter  illustrated  this  point  as  follows : 

"Our  experience  with  other  subsidy  programs  has  not  been  con- 
ducive to  seeking  new  or  additional  subsidies  for  local  services  tinged 
with  some  state  interest.  The  State  comes  in  as  it  would  under  this 
proposed  bill  as  it  was  introduced,  and  gives  a  certain  per  capita  grant. 
A  period  of  time  passes  and  that  per  capita  grant  remains  substan- 
tially the  same.  Let's  assume  it's  15  cents  per  capita.  In  the  meantime, 
the  local  agency  where  you  have  increased  the  standards  and  increased 
the  services  and  the  costs  have  tripled  or  quadrupled.  The  state  subsidy 
remains  the  same  and  then  the  local  government  is  required  through 
more  and  more  local  taxes  to  keep  up  that  standard  of  services  and  to 
provide  the  increased  costs.  Also,  at  each  budget  session,  as  you  well 
know,  when  you  have  one  of  these  subsidy  programs,  why,  there  is  the 
recommendation,  usually  by  the  legislative  analyst,  or  by  some  legisla- 
tor, or  by  some  other,  to  pull  the  rug  out  completely  from  underneath 
the  program  and  then  to  withdraw  the  funds  because  the  State  needs 
the  funds.  For  this  reason,  we  have  looked  "askance  more  and  more 
frequently  at  proposed  subsidy  programs." 


Chapter  VIII 
THE   NATIONAL   DEFENSE   EDUCATION   ACT 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been  a  strong  and  posi- 
tive force  in  California  education.  It  has  encouraged  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  strengthen  their  educational  programs  with  the  stimulus  of 
extra  funds. 

2.  The  NDEA  program  has,  from  all  testimony  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee, had  benefit  of  excellent  administration  at  both  the  federal  and 
state  levels  and  has  not  interferred  with  local  control  of  the  public 
schools  or  colleges. 

3.  Public  Law  864,  the  basis  of  the  NDEA  program,  has  defined 
education  for  national  defense  rather  narrowly.  It  encourages  the  fields 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages,  which  are  extremely 
important  to  national  security,  ignoring  the  fields  of  English,  the 
humanities,  and  the  social  sciences  which  are  of  equal  importance 
during  this  period  of  intense  international  struggle  between  conflicting 
ideologies. 

4.  The  current  national  political  climate  appears  highly  favorable 
toward  maintaining  and  possibly  increasing  federal  expenditures  for 
education.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  continue  to 
keep  local  districts  carefully  advised  so  that  they  may  avail  themselves 
of  all  possible  federal  programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  So  long  as  the  federal  government  offers  financial  assistance  to 
education  on  acceptable  terms,  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State 
should  exploit  every  opportunity  to  qualify  for  the  funds  afforded. 

However,  when  developing  programs  in  order  to  qualify  for  federal 
grants  which  have  matching  requirements,  a  school  district  should 
be  careful  not  to  commit  its  funds  to  the  subsidized  program  at  the 
expense  of  other  important  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

The  recipient  school  districts  should  also  exercise  care  in  accepting 
any  funds  for  the  development  of  long  range  programs  which  cannot 
be  supported  out  of  local  budgets,  especially  since  the  NDEA  has  a 
termination  date. 

2.  The  Congress  should  be  urged  to  extend  the  NDEA  to  encourage 
expansion  of  programs  in  the  fields  of  English,  the  humanities,  and  the 
social  sciences,  as  it  now  does  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics  and 
foreign  language. 

THE  REPORT 
BRIEF  HISTORY: 

The  NDEA  program  of  federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  school 
systems  was  made  possible  by  action  of  Congress  in  September  1958, 

(111) 
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throunrh  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  Public  Law  864,  (NDEA).  The  act  was  drafted 
for  the  general  purpose  of  encouraging  state  departments  of  education, 
local  school  districts  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  seek  ways 
of  improving  the  qualitj-  of  instruction  under  several  different  pro- 
grams specified  by  title  in  the  act. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  an  incentive  program.  It 
requires  of  participating  states  to  establish  and  maintain  certain 
standards  wliich  must  be  met  by  local  school  districts.  The  establish- 
ment of  standards,  however,  is  a  state  responsibility;  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  dictate  what  the  minimum  standards  shall  be.  All  of 
the  programs  provided  in  the  act  require  some  degree  of  matching 
funds  on  tlie  part  of  the  state,  the  school  district,  or  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  which  participate  under  them. 

In  order  to  provide  for  tlie  administration  and  coordination,  in 
California,  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  there  was 
establi.shed  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  a  bureau  designated 
as  the  "Bureau  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  Administration." 
This  bureau  has  varying  degrees  of  administrative  responsibilitj^  for 
each  of  the  titles.  Such  responsibility  is  determined  by  the  existing 
state  department's  organization,  past  practices,  and  such  practical 
considerations  such  as  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

There  are  nine  separate  program  titles  included  within  the  act.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  the  sole  responsibilitj'  for  administering 
four  of  these  in  accordance  with  state  plans,  which  were  submitted  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  effect,  these  four  state  plans  are  the 
State's  contract  with  the  United  States  Commissioner,  and  the  means 
by  which  federal  funds  are  expended  in  California.  These  are : 

TITLE  III.  Financial  Assistance  for  Strengthening  Science,  Math- 
ematics and  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  or  Secondary  Schools 

TITLE  V.  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing :  Identification  and 
Encouragement  of  Able  Students 

TITLE  VIII.  Area  Vocational  Programs 

TITLE  X.  Improvement  of  Statistical  Services  of  State  Educa- 
tional Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  four  titles  for  which  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  administrative  responsibility,  there  are  four  other 
Titles  under  which  public  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
may  receive  direct  grants  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
These  are : 

TITLE  II.      Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

TITLE  IV.     National  Defense  Fellowships 

TITLE  VI.     Language  Development 

TITLE  VII.  Research  and  Experimentation  in  More  Effective  Utili- 
zation of  Television,  Radio,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Re- 
lated Media  for  Education  Purposes. 
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Each  of  these  titles,  and  those  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  will 
be  discussed  individually  later  in  this  report. 

On  January  21,  1960,  this  committee  met  at  San  Diego  State  College 
to  receive  a  status  report  on  the  effect  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  as  it  had  been  administered  in  California  up  to  that  time. 
In  opening  the  hearing  Senator  Rodda,  Committee  Vice  Chairman, 
stated  the  committee's  interest  in  this  subject  as  follows: 

"This  act  is  a  form  of  federal  aid  to  education,  and  our  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  before  us  stems  from  our  obligation  to  know  what 
is  happening  in  our  public  schools.  Since  the  NDEA  is  relatively  new, 
this  is  our  first  opportunity  to  review  its  effect. 

The  committee  is  also  interested  in  the  effect  the  act  has  had,  because 
federal  funds  granted  to  California  schools  under  its  provisions,  must 
be  matched  at  either  the  state  or  local  level." 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

In  order  to  qualify  for  funds  under  the  provisions  of  NDEA,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  Education  to  develop  a  state  plan 
for  each  of  the  program  titles  for  which  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  have  administrative  responsibility.  Mr.  J.  Graham  Sullivan, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Defense  Education  Administration, 
State  Department  of  Education,  told  the  committee  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  established  the  following  guidelines  for 
development  of  these  state  plans  : 

"(1)  The  development  of  state  plans,  policies  and  procedures  of 
administration  should  involve  representatives  from  local  school  dis- 
tricts as  much  as  possible  in  such  capacities  as  members  of  advisory 
committees,  members  of  project  evaluation  teams,  and  so  forth. 

(2)  Write  state  plans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  for  maximum 
flexibility  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  Channel  maximum  funds 
for  use  at  local  district  and  county  levels. 

(3)  Keep  to  a  minimum  administrative  and  supervisory  costs,  keep- 
ing in  mind,  however,  the  state's  responsibility  for  leadership  in  the 
program  and  quality  control  for  the  program. 

(4)  Keep  procedures  simple  and  regulations  at  a  minimum." 

In  preparation  of  the  four  state  plans,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  assisted  by  numerous  advisory  committees  representing  local 
school  districts,  offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  The  Attorney  General's  Office,  the  State 
Department  of  Finance,  and  the  Legislative  Analyst's  Office  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  the  development  of  procedures, 
and  the  development  of  forums  and  program  evaluation  criteria. 

By  congressional  authorization,  the  total  amount  allocated  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  four  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  any  one  year  is  $5,231.  The  exact  amount  California 
receives  depends  upon  annual  appropriations  by  the  Congress.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1959-60,  the  total  amount  of  these  four  programs  was 
$4,475,000.  The  state  matching  requirement  for  each  of  the  titles 
varies.  In  order  to  qualify  for  federal  grants  in  the  amount  of 
$4,475,502  the  state 's  matching  requirement  for  1959-60,  was  $300,000. 
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The  amount  of  the  federal  grant,  the  state  matching  requirements,  and 
the  matching  requirement  for  local  school  districts,  is  shown  by  title, 
in  Exhibit  A  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  AND 
EXAMPLES  OF  ITS  APPLICATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Title  II.     Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

This  proo-ram  provides  for  substantial  financial  assistance  to  -worthy 
and  needy  students.  This  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  loans  that  bear 
no  interest  until  repayment  begins,  and  the  borrower  need  not  begin 
repayment  until  he  has  been  out  of  school  for  a  year.  A  student  can 
get  as  much  as  $1,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

Loan  fund  applications  for  junior  colleges  are  filed  with  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  by  local  district  boards ;  the  loan  fund  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  local  district  boards  in  accordance  with  state  law.  The 
one-ninth  matching  is  provided  from  local  resources. 

State  college  loan  applications  are  filed  through  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Education  after  clearance  with  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Loan  funds  allocated  to  the  state  colleges  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
are  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  and  are  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  each  institution  in  a  trust  account  under  the  provisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code.  The  loan  funds  at  the  college  level  are  then  administered 
by  the  institution,  and  the  one-ninth  matching  has  been  provided  by 
state  appropriations. 

A  total  of  $2,925,000  was  allocated  California  for  student  loans  under 
this  title.  Of  this,  $371,633  was  allocated  to  junior  colleges,  $665,208 
for  state  colleges,  and  the  remainder  to  private  institutions.  The  State 
provided  $100,000  for  the  state  colleges'  matching  requirement  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

All  California  state  colleges  are  currently  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Dorothy  ]\r.  Knoell,  Consultant,  Division  of  State  Colleges 
and  Teacher  Education,  told  the  committee  that  the  state  department 
initially  had  some  apprehensions  regarding  whether  students  would 
want  to  borrow  money  to  go  through  school.  She  reported,  however, 
that  there  w^as  a  large  number  or  requests  for  these  loans,  even  though 
they  had  been  given  very  little  publicity. 

Dr.  Knoell  indicated  the  distribution  of  loans  up  to  that  time  as 
follows : 

"Seventy-six  percent  went  to  students  who  are  planning  to  go  into 
teaching,  either  at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level.  Five  percent  of 
the  loans  went  to  students  studying  in  the  fields  of  science,  7  percent  to 
students  in  engineering,  and  12  percent  to  students  in  other  areas,  in- 
cluding college  teaching,  nursing,  and  other  professions  in  which  there 
are  shortages.  Among  the  graduate  students  who  received  loans,  90  per- 
cent went  into  teaching." 

The  reason  so  many  XDEA  loan  applicants  are  planning  to  enter  the 
teaching  field  may  be  attributable  to  the  provision  which  cancels  10 
percent  of  the  loan  for  each  j^ear  of  full-time  teaching  up  to  50  percent. 
The  federal  government  bears  the  total  cost  of  these  loan  cancellations. 

Title  III.  Financial  Assistance  for  Strengthening  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  Elementary  or 
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Secondary  Schools.  This  program  provides  federal  funds  to  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  local  districts  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment,  materials,  and  minor  remodeling  for  instruction  in  science,  math- 
ematics, and  modern  foreign  language,  and ;  provides  federal  funds  to 
be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  state  for  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  program. 

Before  a  state  can  participate  in  the  provisions  of  Title  III,  it  must 
prepare  and  have  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
a  state  plan,  which,  in  fact,  becomes  the  state's  contract  with  the  fed- 
eral government  for  participation  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III. 
Federal  funds  are  then  released  to  the  state  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  state  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  state  allocations  determined 
by  the  IT.  S.  Commissioner.  These  allocations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  as  described  in  Section  302  (a) 2  of  the  Act. 

School  districts  file  applications  for  funds  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  minor  remodeling  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  certify  local  matching  funds  are  available.  The  state 
department  reviews  the  applications,  in  terms  of  the  act  and  the 
state  plan,  and  approves  or  disapproves.  Upon  approval  by  the  state 
department  the  local  district  is  authorized  to  proceed  to  make  pur- 
chases as  outlined  in  their  project  proposal.  Upon  expenditure  of  its 
funds  a  local  district,  then  files  a  claim  for  reimbursement  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  50  percent  of  the  expenditure. 

Approximately  $3,000,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  four  years,  begin- 
ning in  1958,  is  available  to  the  State  of  California  for  allocation  to 
local  school  districts  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials  to  be 
used  to  improve  and  extend  instruction  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  language.  Approximately  $350,000  of  federal 
funds  is  made  available  to  California  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education's  program  of  supervision  in 
these  three  areas  and  for  special  services  to  local  school  districts,  such 
as  workshops  and  in-service  training  programs  for  teachers. 

The  funds  provided  by  the  federal  government  and  the  Legislature 
for  the  improvement  of  supervision  and  special  services  have  enabled 
the  Department  of  Education  to  make  available,  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  county  superintendents'  offices,  persons  who  are  recognized 
professional  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 

Local  school  districts  have  used  NDEA  grants  to  establish  language 
laboratories,  to  purchase  new  electronic  equipment,  material  for  testing 
laboratories,  and  new  physics  and  chemistry  laboratories  equipped  spe- 
cifically for  teaching  the  more  able  student. 

Title  IV.  National  Defense  Fellowships.  The  purpose  of  this 
title  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  well-trained  college  or  university  level 
teachers,  through  expansion  and  improvement  of  graduate  school  facili- 
ties and  the  wider  geographical  distribution  of  such  facilities  through- 
out the  nation.  This  title  authorizes  1,000  fellowships  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1958,  1,500  for  each  of  the  next  three  years.  Each  fel- 
low receives  a  stipend  of  $2,000  during  the  first  year,  $2,200  during 
the  second  year,  and  $2,400  during  the  third  year — plus  $400  a  year 
for  each  of  his  dependents.  In  addition,  his  college  or  university  will 
receive  annually  an  amount  to  offset  the  cost  of  making  the  program 
available  to  the  fellow.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  awards 
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fello-\vships  to  inclividnals  for  stiulios  in  {graduate  programs  approved 
by  him.  Such  projrrams  have  to  be  new  programs,  or  expansions  of 
existing  programs;  preference  is  given  to  persons  interested  in  teach- 
ing in  institutions  of  liiglier  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  no  administrative  responsibility 
for  programs  developed  under  this  title,  but  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  gathering  and  disseminating  information  about  graduate  fel- 
lowships in  California.  Programs  are  developed  through  contractual 
agreements  between  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  For  the  fiscal  year  1960,  $12,650,000  in  federal 
funds  was  appropriated  for  406  programs  at  136  graduate  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  Of  the  2,458  fellowships  involved,  110 
of  them  were  aw^arded  in  California. 

One  significant  re.sult  of  the  Title  IV  fellowships  is  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  years  it  takes  a  graduate  student  to  earn  his  Ph.D. 
According  to  information  furnished  by  the  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, the  average  student  takes  about  seven  years  to  earn  his  docto- 
rate. Partial  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  commissioner  to  all 
fellowship  holders  under  the  Title  IV  program  show  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  them  had  expected  to  take  more  than  four  years  to  earn  their 
doctorate,  but  with  the  NDEA  fellowship  83  percent  expect  to  finish  in 
four  years  or  less.  Another  significant  outcome  has  been  the  encourage- 
ment for  more  graduate  students  to  become  college  teachers.  Before 
receiving  the  award  of  a  Title  IV  fellowship,  about  one-fifth  of  the 
students  had  firmly  decided  to  teach  in  college ;  after  receiving  the 
award,  nearly  90  percent  had  decided  to  become  college  teachers. 

Title  V.  Guidance,  Counseling-,  and  Testing:  Identification  and 
Encouragement  of  Able  Students.  Pai-t  A  of  this  title  provides  fed- 
eral funds  to  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  local  or  state  funds  to 
be  used  to  establish  and  maintain  programs  of  testing,  guidance,  and 
counseling. 

Before  a  state  can  participate  in  the  provisions  of  Title  V,  it  must 
prepare  and  have  approved  by  the  I1.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  state  plan  which,  in  fact,  becomes  the  state's  contract  with  the 
federal  government  for  participation  under  provisions  of  Title  V. 
Federal  funds  are  then  released  to  the  state  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  state  plan  and  on  the  basis  of  state  allocations  determined 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner.  These  allocations  are  computed  from  a 
formula  described  in  Section  502  of  the  act. 

School  districts  file  applications  for  federal  funds  to  support  im- 
proved programs  in  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance.  The  state  de- 
partment reviews  the  applications  in  terms  of  the  act  and  the  state 
plan,  and  approves  or  disap])roves.  Upon  approval  by  the  state  de- 
partment, the  local  district  is  authorized  to  proceed  with  its  program 
as  outlined  in  its  project  proposal.  Following  expenditure  of  its  funds, 
a  local  district  files  a  claim  for  reimbursement  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  expenditures  in  accordance  with  their  project 
approval. 

No  new  state  money  is  required  to  meet  the  matching  requirement 
of  this  title  of  the  act,  as  state  and  local  funds  currently  expended 
for  the  purposes  outlined,  may  be  used  for  matching  purposes,  and 
these  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  matching  requirement. 
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Using  money  allocated  under  this  title,  several  California  colleges 
have  conducted  foreign  language  institutes.  Using  NDEA  funds,  five 
more  such  institutes  are  scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1961.  These 
institutes  conduct  an  eight-week  program  designed  to  improve  the  tech- 
niques and  abilities  of  teachers  of  foreign  language. 

Many  high  school  districts  have  used  Title  V  funds  to  improve  the 
"testing  programs."  This  has  resulted  in  better  identification  of  the 
aptitudes  and  talents  of  students.  These  funds  have  also  been  used 
to  increase  the  hours  of  counseling  time  which  are  available  to  students 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  counseling,  by  providing  in-service  train- 
ing for  counselors. 

Under  the  California  state  plan,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  im- 
provement of  counseling  services  to  insure  that  the  more  talented  stu- 
dents complete  high  school  and  pursue  their  post-high  school  education. 
The  Department  of  Education  estimated  that  in  the  school  year  1958-59 
over  80  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  California  secondary  schools 
were  being  served,  to  some  degree,  through  the  use  of  Title  V  funds. 

California's  allocation  of  Title  V  funds  for  the  1959-60  school 
year  amounted  to  $1,129,000,  and  was  distributed  among  139  local 
school  districts  and  25  offices  of  county  superintendents  of  schools.  Title 
V  funds  are  inadequate  to  support  and  maintain  the  total  guidance 
program  in  the  State;  they  are,  instead,  an  incentive  to  encourage 
local  school  districts  and  county  offices  to  improve  their  own  guidance 
services.  Much  expansion  and  improvement  of  these  services  has 
already  resulted ;  it  is  anticipated  that  further  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  services  will  occur  as  the  Title  V  program  continues. 

Title  V-B.     Counseling   and    Guidance    Training    Institutes.     The 

purpose  of  this  program  is  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  secondary  school  counseling  and  guidance  personnel. 
Also,  its  purpose  is  to  assist  secondary  teachers  who  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  counseling  and  guidance  field  in  meeting  these  higher 
qualification  standards.  These  institutes  may  be  either  short-term  or 
regular  school  term  in  duration.  Participants  in  the  training  institutes 
receive  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent  during 
the  training  period.  No  state  matching  of  federal  funds  is  required 
under  this  program. 

A  total  of  nearly  $9,000,000  was  allocated  nationally  for  the  first 
two  years  of  this  program.  With  these  funds,  134  summer  institutes 
and  29  regular-session  institutes  were  conducted  in  1959-60.  About 
6,250  counselors,  who  are  teachers  preparing  to  be  high  school  coun- 
selors, have  received  training  in  these  institutes  throughout  the  nation. 
As  a  result,  over  2,000,000  high  school  students  have  benefited  directly. 
In  the  school  year  1960-61,  22  full  school  year  institutes  are  being 
held — two  of  them  in  California.  Five  summer  institutes  will  be  held 
in  California  in  1961. 

Title  VI.  Language  Development.  Under  Part  A  of  this  title,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  paying  one-half  of  the  cost  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining centers  for  teaching  modern  foreign  languages  important  to 
our  national  defense  needs,  and  in  which  adequate  instruction  is  not 
readily  available  in  this  country. 
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Trainees  attending  the  centers  may  be  paid  stipends  in  an  amount 
determined  by  the  commissioner.  A  recipient  of  these  stipends  must 
assure  the  commissioner  that  he  will  be  available  for  teaching  the 
modern  language  in  which  he  has  received  instruction,  or  be  available 
for  other  service  of  a  public  nature. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1960-61,  $1,575,000  in  federal  funds  was  allocated 
for  the  establishment  of  46  centers  and  $1,675,000  was  allocated  for  474 
fellowships.  There  are  four  foreign  language  centers  in  California. 

Under  Part  B  of  this  title,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  establishment  of  short-term 
or  regular-session  institutes  for  advanced  training  of  persons  engaged 
in,  or  preparing  for,  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools.  Participants  in  these  institutes  receive 
$75  per  week,  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent. 

A  total  of  58  language  institutes  was  conducted  throughout  the 
nation  during  the  first  two  years  of  this  program,  with  3,132  teachers 
participating.  The  total  cost  w^as  $4,913,613.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  specialized  training,  about  300,000  high  school  pupils  throughout 
the  nation  are  receiving  improved  foreign  language  instruction.  Fifty- 
five  institutes  are  scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1961 ;  four  of  them  will 
be  in  California. 

Title  VII.  New  Education  Media.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  experimentation  of  research  in  more  effective  utilization  of 
television,  radio,  motion  pictures  and  related  media  for  instructional 
purposes. 

There  w^ere  115  grants  for  all  states  during  the  first  three  years  of 
this  program.  The  total  amount  of  these  grants  was  approximately  $4,- 
600,000.  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Knoell  reported  that  because  of  these  grants, 
several  state  colleges  were  able  to  begin  experimental  programs  in  in- 
structional television  as  early  as  1958,  without  the  benefit  of  a  state 
appropriation.  For  example,  San  Diego  State  College  received  a  grant 
of  more  than  $200,000  for  a  Sh  year  study  in  the  more  effective  use  of 
television  for  instructional  purposes.  A  total  of  nine  instructional  tele- 
vision experimental  projects  is  currently  underway  in  California,  using 
funds  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Title  VIII.  Area  Vocational  Education  Programs.  This  title  pro- 
vides federal  funds  to  be  matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  local  or  state 
funds  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  area  vocational  programs,  with 
emphasis  on  vocational  programs  at  the  technical  level. 

Before  a  state  can  participate  in  the  provisions  of  Title  VIII,  it 
must  prepare  and  have  approved  b.y  the  IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation a  state  plan  w^hich,  in  fact,  becomes  the  state's  contract  with 
the  federal  government  for  participation  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  VIII.  Federal  funds  are  then  released  to  the  state  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  state  plan  and  on  the  basis  of  state  allocations 
determined  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner.  These  allocations  are  computed 
from  a  formula  described  in  Section  802  of  the  act. 

School  districts  file  applications  for  federal  funds  to  support  im- 
proved programs  in  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance.  The  State  De- 
partment reviews  the  applications  in  terms  of  the  act  and  the  state 
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plan,  and  approves  or  disapproves.  Upon  approval  by  the  state  de- 
partment, the  local  district  is  authorized  to  proceed  with  its  program 
as  outlined  in  its  project  proposal.  Following  expenditure  of  its  funds, 
a  local  district  files  a  claim  for  reimbursement  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  expenditures  in  accordance  with  their  project 
approval. 

No  new  state  money  is  required  to  meet  the  matching  requirement 
of  this  title  of  the  act,  as  state  and  local  funds  currently  expended 
for  the  purposes  outlined,  may  be  used  for  matching  purposes  and  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  matching  requirement. 

Mr.  Wesley  Smith,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  reported  that  federal  allocation  of  funds  under 
Title  VIII  amounted  to  $250,000  in  the  first  year  and  $415,000  in 
the  school  year  1959-60.  He  said  that  California's  long  experience 
with  programs  of  federally  aided  vocational  education  permitted  this 
state  to  place  Title  VIII  programs  in  operation  almost  before  the  ink 
had  dried  on  the  President's  signature.  "In  1958-59,  the  first  year, 
some  63  projects  were  approved;  and  98  percent  of  all  of  the  federal 
funds  available  went  directly  to  the  school  districts  on  a  contractual 
basis." 

Mr.  Smith  testified:  ''The  advent  of  Title  VIII  funds  permitted  us 
to  emphasize  some  new  frontiers  in  technical  education  Avhicli  we  had 
not  stressed  before.  It  permitted  us  to  expand  some  existing  programs 
to  identify  new  needs,  to  study  new  needs,  and  to  evaluate  some  of 
our  progress  in  this  field." 

An  example  of  the  application  of  Title  VIII  funds  in  California 
schools  was  reported  by  Dr.  Parker  Wilber,  Principal  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Trade  Technical  College.  Dr.  Wilber  reported  that  Title  VIII 
funds  are  being  used  in  his  school  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  temporary 
electronic  specialist  to  survey  the  metal  processing  industry,  start  a 
new  metallurgical  program,  and  provide  and  equip  an  electronics 
instrument  calibrations  and  standards  laboratory. 

Title  X.  Improvement  of  Statistical  Services  of  State  Educational 
Ag-encies.  This  Title  provides  tf 50,000  a  year  to  be  matched  by 
state  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  research  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  educational  statistics  pro- 
vided by  state  and  local  reports  and  records,  and  to  improve  the 
methods  and  techniques  for  collecting  and  processing  educational  data. 

Before  a  state  can  participate  in  the  provisions  of  Title  X,  it  must 
prepare,  and  have  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  state  plan  which  becomes  the  state's  contract  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  participation  under  the  provisions  of  Title  X.  The  respon- 
sibility for  this  program  in  California  has  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research.  The  programs  to  be  undertaken  in  California 
as  outlined  in  the  state  plan  are : 

1.  Evaluation  of  existing  statistical  services,  improvement  of  exist- 
ing report  forms,  and  modifying  statistical  services. 

2.  Development  of  accounting  and  reporting  manuals. 

3.  Educational  facilities  inventory. 

4.  Reporting  of  non-certificated  school  employees. 

5.  Pupil  age-in-grade  and  school  progress  information. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  NDEA: 

Dr.  Gk'iui  E.  Murdock,  Superinlendeiit  of  the  La  Mesa-Spring 
Valley  Elementary  School  District,  has  this  to  say : 

"One  of  the  first  thinp^s  that  has  impressed  all  of  the  members  of  my 
staff  who  worked  to  develop  the  project  is  the  extent  to  which  federal 
control  is  missing  from  the  administration  of  the  act.  It  is  apparent 
that  considerable  autonomy  is  being  placed  with  California's  Bureau 
of  National  Defense  Act  Administration.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
other  states  have  the  same  right — and  responsibility — of  developing 
their  own  guidelines  for  administration  of  the  act,  all  without  federal 
interference.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  that 
old  'bugaboo' — the  notion  that  federal  aid  means,  of  necessity,  federal 
control — is  missing. ' ' 

In  this  same  connection,  Mr.  Sullivan  stated  that  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  at  all  times  been  one  of 
cooperation  and  understanding.  "Their  actions  exemplify  good  leader- 
ship, considered  judgment  and  the  appreciation  for  the  need  of  flexi- 
bility of  administration  in  terms  of  individual  state  and  local  school 
district  problems." 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  NDEA: 

"With  regard  to  State  administration  of  NDEA,  the  following  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Murdock  was  typical  of  those  made  bj^  other  witnesses. 

"We  have  found  that  the  State  Department  has  been  most  generous 
in  providing  help  to  local  districts  to  aid  them  in  understanding  and 
expediting  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Representatives  of  the  state 
department  have  been  anxious  that  the  ideas  of  local  districts  find 
their  way  back  into  the  agency  in  Sacramento.  This  democratic  in- 
volvement of  local  district  officials  has  been  most  heartening." 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  NDEA  PROGRAM: 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  an  incentive  program  to 
encourage  schools  to  improve  and  extend  their  educational  programs, 
to  do  those  things  which  are  above  and  beyond  the  normal.  For  this 
reason,  there  is  always  some  danger  that  the  funds  provided,  and  the 
act  itself,  will  encourage  school  districts  to  undertake  projects  and  to 
expand  programs  beyond  the  extent  they  could  afford  using  local 
funds,  should  the  federal  subsidy  be  withdrawn. 

As  with  all  subsidy  programs,  the  recipient  school  districts  should 
be  careful  that  they  are  not  tempted  to  develop  long  range  programs 
which  are  beyond  their  ability  to  support  in  future  j'ears. 

In  addition,  when  developing  programs  in  order  to  quality  for  fed- 
eral grants  which  have  matching  requirements,  a  school  district  should 
be  careful  not  to  commit  its  funds  to  the  subsidized  program  at  the 
expense  of  other  important  areas  for  the  curriculum.  This  caution  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Jack  Growths,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools  as  follows : 

"Our  concern  is  that  we  don't  buy  something  now  because  somebody 
offers  us  a  dollar  which  is  going  to  siphon  off  the  dollar  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  programs  in  future  years.  To  re-enforce  that,  our  board 
and  our  superintendents  themselves,  believe  that  we  should  be  very 
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sure  in  adopting  any  matching  provisions  under  this  or  any  other 
act — that  we  do  not  commit  a  district  to  a  program  in  one  area  of 
education  which  Avould  be  prejudicial  to  the  other  areas  of  a  total  well 
rounded  educational  program.  I  believe  this  could  easily  happen  if  we 
do  not  enter  this  with  considerable  concern,  especially  since  there  is 
a  termination  date  on  this  program." 

From  testimony  given  the  committee,  it  was  apparent  that  Cali- 
fornia school  administrators  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  thing 
wrong  with  federal  aid  to  education  is:  "there  isn't  enough  of  it." 
School  administrators  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  Public  Law 
864,  the  basis  of  the  NDEA  program,  has  defined  education  for  na- 
tional defense  rather  narrowly;  it  encourages  the  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language  which  are  extremely  important  to 
the  national  security.  However,  while  these  areas  might  appear  to  be 
important  in  terms  of  the  title  of  the  act,  there  may  be  other  areas 
deserving  of  attention  and  support  from  the  federal  government,  such 
as  instruction  in  the  social  sciences,  English,  the  humanities  and 
physical  education.  Dr.  Murdock  put  it  this  way : 

"In  other  words,  while  it  is  good  to  focus  attention  on  the  teaching 
of  math.,  science,  and  foreign  languages,  it  may  be  just  as  imperative  to 
strengthen  our  educational  program  in  other  fields.  I  say  this  because 
I  don't  think  we  know  precisely  what  it  is  that  makes  a  nation  strong." 

Senator  Rodda  concurred  with  the  view  that  we  cannot  ignore  the 
importance  of  other  aspects  of  education  which  do  not  relate  directly 
to  science  and  national  defense.  He  stated  that  there  are  other  important 
areas  of  education  which  may  be  remotely  involved  in  this  question  of 
defense,  but  which  are  really  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Therefore,  we 
must  not  de-emphasize,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the  importance  of  the 
liberal  arts  in  general  education. 
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EXHIBIT   B 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
State  College  Requests  for  Allocations  for  1959-60  * 

State                                                        Loan  Funds          New- Additional  Total  Funds 

College                                                 Now  Allocated       Funds  Requested  Desired  f 

California  State  Polytechnic  Co,llege          $000                   $115,200  $115,200 

Chico    60,254                             000  60,254 

Fresno    14,578                       45,902  60,480 

Humboldt 53,451                             000  53,451 

Long  Beach 60,369                             000  60,369 

Los  Angeles 38,922                       48,153  87,075 

Orange  County 000                         5,400  5,400 

Sacramento    23,810                       45,171  68,981 

San  Diego 127,698                             000  127,698 

San  Fernando  Valley 28,912                             000  28,912 

San  Francisco 000                     108,000  108,000 

San   Jose 34,014                     100,000  134,014 

State  College  for  Alameda 000                         9,000  9,000 

TOTAL    $442,008                   $476,826  $918,834 

*  Amounts  of   state   requests   and   federal   funds   granted   are   substantially   the   same 

for  the  fiscal  year  1960-61. 
t  To   be   supplemented   with   state   matching   funds,    amounting   to   one-ninth   of   total 

federal  allocations. 


Chapter   IX 

PROBLEMS   RELATING  TO   SCHOOL   DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATION 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Many  needed  improvements  in  the  educational  program  of  Cali- 
fornia schools  must  remain  unrealized  until  the  pattern  of  school  dis- 
trict ortjanization  is  improved.  The  problem  of  providing  an  adequate 
school  program  is  complicated  by  existence  of  many  small  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  organized  and  continued  as  separate  elementary 
and  high  school  districts. 

2.  Small  schools  (school  districts)  are  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
schools  of  adequate  size  and  they  can  not  provide  their  pupils  with 
educational  programs  or  opportunities  Avhich  are  as  satisfactory  as  those 
offered  by  larger  schools.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  continuation  of 
small  schools  in  areas  where  pupils  can  be  transported  to  an  attendance 
center  of  adequate  size.  8ome  small  schools  are  necessary  in  sparsely 
populated  areas  but  this  does  not  mean  they  need  to  be  in  separate  dis- 
tricts or  that  small  school  districts  are  justified. 

3.  Small  school  districts  are  inefficient,  uneconomical  and  cannot 
provide  the  services  or  opportunities  required  to  meet  present  day 
needs.  Generally  small  districts  have  been  unable  to  secure  properly 
trained  teachers,  evaluate  and  develop  satisfactory  programs  for  their 
students,  or  to  plan  improvements  and  make  innovations  in  the  educa- 
tional program. 

Such  districts  must  rely  upon  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
for  services  such  as  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  supervision  of  the 
instructional  program,  special  health  and  guidance  services,  and  many 
others.  The  lack  of  interest  and  action  is  a  negligible  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  districts'  educational  policies. 

Small  districts  do  not  assure  vigorous  local  control  and  responsibility 
for  schools.  Small  districts  are  presumed  to  be  responsible  for  their 
schools,  but  in  many  cases  these  responsibilities  have  not  been  exercised. 
Actually,  in  many  cases,  local  control  and  responsibility  in  small  dis- 
tricts are  more  fiction  than  fact. 

The  foregoing  supports  the  conclusion  that  local  control  and  re- 
sponsibility will  not  be  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  small  school 
districts.  They  suggest  that  the  potential  for  increased  local  control 
over  schools  can  be  increased  by  the  elimination  of  small  school  districts. 

4.  The  unified  school  district  of  adequate  size  offers  the  means  for 
building  a  satisfactory  education  program  and  strengthening  local 
control.  Except  in  the  unified  school  districts,  no  one  board  or  school 
district  is  responsible  for  planning  and  coordinating  the  elementary 
and  high  school  programs.  Divided  responsibility  often  makes  difficult 
the  accomplishment,  through  local  action,  of  any  curricular  improve- 
ments affecting  both  elementary  and  high  school  grades.  When  local 
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responsibility  is  thus  rendered  ineffective,  there  is  often  increased 
demand  for  conntyAvide  and  statewide  action  which  further  reduces 
local  control  and  responsibility. 

When  unified  districts  of  adequate  size  are  created,  the  governing 
boards  have  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  meaningful  responsibility 
for  all  aspects  of  the  educational  jDrogram,  and  local  control  and 
coordination  are  made  more  effective.  Most  reorganized  districts  have 
the  resources  to  provide  competent  administrative  staffs  to  carry 
through  the  policies  and  plans  of  the  governing  board.  Also,  the  pop- 
ulation base  for  selecting  efficient  and  competent  people  to  serve  on 
governing  boards  is  broadened  when  districts  are  unified. 

5.  School  district  reorganization  has  proceeded  more  slowly  in  Cali- 
fornia than  it  has  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Since  1930  California  has 
eliminated  about  one-half  of  its  school  districts  whereas  in  the  nation 
over-all,  about  two-thirds  of  the  school  districts  have  been  eliminated. 

The  heightened  awareness  that  California  cannot  afford  to  continue 
supporting  so  many  small  inefficient  school  districts  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Education  Code  Sections  3581  through  3587,  which  require 
county  committees  on  school  district  organization  to  develop  master 
plans  for  the  eventual  inclusion  of  all  grades,  kindergarten  through 
grade  12  into  one  system  under  a  single  governing  board.  This  is  not 
a  mandatory  district  reorganization  law.  It  simply  requires  that  master 
plans  for  school  district  organization  be  developed  and  that  a  vote  of 
the  electorate  be  taken. 

The  required  master  plan  studies  offer  the  most  effective  and  dem- 
ocratic method  of  achieving  school  district  reorganization  without 
state  interference  from  the  state  level.  All  aspects  of  these  studies 
are  left  to  local  people  and  in  all  cases  the  final  decision  on  any  pro- 
posed reorganization  rests  with  the  electorate  of  the  area  concei-ned. 

6.  The  requirement  that  county  master  plans  on  school  district 
organization  be  completed  by  September  1963,  has  placed  a  heavy 
workload  on  the  county  committees.  These  committees  are  volunteer 
groups  and  many  of  them  lack  sufficient  funds  to  employ  clerical  and 
advisory  help.  The  completion  of  the  master  plan  at  an  early  date 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  government  and  on  the  basis 
of  need  some  state  financial  assistance  should  be  furnished  to  the 
county  committees. 

7.  There  are  no  readily  available  data  which  offer  any  reliable  basis 
for  comparison  of  the  relative  success  of  small  and  large  high  school 
graduates  when  they  go  on  to  college.  Until  such  data  are  available, 
no  one  can  assert,  with  authority,  that  the  small  high  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  doing  as  creditable  a  job  as  large  high  schools  in  pre- 
paring students  for  college.  The  expansion  of  the  university  research 
into  the  academic  success  of  students  at  the  freshman  level,  to  include 
the  same  data  concerning  student  achievement  in  the  junior  year, 
would  help  make  this  needed  information  available  to  the  Legislature. 
Such  an  expansion  of  the  University  of  California  study  will,  however, 
require  additional  funds,  which  should  be  granted. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  provisions  of  Education  Code  Sections  3581  through  3587 — 
the  master  plan  study  requirements — should  be  retained  in  their  pres- 
ent form. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  approve  Item-  385  of  the  Budget,  which 
provides  $200,000  from  the  General  Fund  for  study  grants  to  counties 
in  connection  with  the  Master  Plan  for  School  District  Organization 
(Education  Code  Sections  3551-3587).  The  legislation  should  provide 
for  the  allocation  of  the  above  funds  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  need. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  extend  the 
LTniversity  of  California's  research  on  the  academic  success  of  students 
to  include  the  same  data  from  the  junior  year  as  it  now  does  from  the 
freshman  year.  (This  recommendation  has  been  implemented  by  the 
introduction  of  S.B.  1379,  Avhich  is  included  as  Exhibit  A  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.) 

THE  REPORT 
BRIEF  HISTORY: 

The  problem  of  school  district  organization  has  been  the  subject  of 
legislative  committee  study  as  well  as  professional  research  and  surveys 
for  more  than  40  years.  As  early  as  the  1920 's,  when  California  had 
some  4,000  school  districts,  a  legislatively  created  and  financed  study 
commission  recommended  that  each  county,  excluding  chartered  cities, 
be  made  into  single  unified  school  districts. 

The  problem  was  attacked  again  in  the  1930 's  when  the  State  had 
some  3,500  school  districts.  In  1935,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law 
which  provided  that  whenever  an  elementary  district  and  a  high  school 
district  had  the  same  boundaries,  they  would  become  unified  districts 
under  one  governing  board.  This  law  resulted  in  the  creation  of  Cali- 
fornia's first  unified  school  districts. 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  by  the  Commission  on  School  Dis- 
tricts, which  was  created  in  1943,  the  Legislature,  in  1945,  enacted  the 
"Optional  Reorganization  of  School  Districts  by  Electors  Law."  This 
statute  provided  for  the  creation  of  regional  commissions  on  organiza- 
tion and  the  creation  of  county  committees  on  school  district  organ- 
ization. The  Commission  on  School  Districts  made  many  studies  and 
recommendations  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  numerous  unified 
school  districts  by  the  electors  concerned.  These  studies  also  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  several  independent  junior  college  districts  and  the 
merging  of  numerous  elementary  districts. 

In  1948,  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  School  District  Organization, 
in  the  Department  of  Education,  took  over  the  staff  work  of  the  inde- 
pendent Commission  on  School  Districts.  The  functions  of  that  com- 
mission were  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  From  1948 
until  the  present,  many  of  the  county  committees  have  been  successful 
in  bringing  about  numerous  unifications  and  unionizations  of  small 
school  districts. 

Evidence  that  progress  has  been  made  in  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  following  data  extracted  from  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Ronald  Cox,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Public  School  Administra- 
tion, State  Department  of  Education : 
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TABLE  No.  1 

NUMBER   OF   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   ACCORDING   TO   LEVEL   OR   TYPE   IN 

OPERATION    DURING   THE   SCHOOL   YEARS    1935-36,    1945-46, 

1950-51,    1955-56   AND    1960-61  * 
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Level  or  Type  of  School  District 

1935-36 

1945-46 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

Change 

2,735 

295 

17 

0 

2,248 

260 

14 

46 

1,779 

245 

20 

67 

1,533 

233 

22 

92 

1,316 

221 

30 

119 

—1,419 

High  School                           

—74 

+  13 

Unified 

+  119 

Totals      -          . 

3,047 

2,568 

2,111 

1,880 

1,686 

—1,361 

*  Data  are  from  records  of  apportionment  of  State  School  Fund. 

In  1959  the  Legislature  enacted  provisions  of  A.B.  1538  which  pro- 
vided that  every  county  committee  shall  develop  a  master  plan  on 
school  district  organization  for  the  eventual  inclusion  of  all  grades, 
kindergarten  through  twelve,  into  the  unified  school  districts.  County 
master  plans,  developed  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  or  before  September  15, 
1963.  These  plans  may  recommend  the  formation  of  districts  which 
would  constitute  intermediate  steps  toward  unification;  and  they  may 
provide  for  the  formation  of  independent  junior  college  districts,  or  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  junior  college  grades  (grades  13  and  14)  in  a 
unified  district.  Proposed  reorganizations  recommended  by  county 
master  plans  must  be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  electorate  within  two  years 
after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  provisions  of  A.B.  1538  (1959)  are  contained  in  Education  Code 
Sections  3581  through  3587.  These  sections  do  not  make  reorganization 
mandatory,  but  they  do  require  that  a  study  be  made  and  that  an  elec- 
tion be  held. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  master  plan  study  requirements, 
numerous  professional  and  lay  organizations  had  been  working  inde- 
pendently to  find  solutions  to  California's  complicated  problem  of 
school  district  organization. 

In  1958,  nine  of  these  organizations  established  an  ad  hoc  committee, 
known  as  the  Combined  Committee  on  School  District  Organization.^ 

The  Combined  Committee  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  school  dis- 
trict organization  problems  and  the  implications  of  the  mandatory 
master  plan  studies.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this 
group  were  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  its  constituent  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  master  plan  study  requirements, 
persons  who  feared  that  the  studies  would  serve  to  eliminate  the  small 
school  districts  organized  the  California  Small  School  Districts  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  this  legislation. 
The  CSSDA  represents  about  200  school  district  governing  boards  and 

1  The  Combined  Committee  on  School  District  Organization  has  a  membership  of  38 
persons  representing-  the  following  organizations :  California  School  Boards 
Association,  California  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers,  California  Teachers 
Association,  California  Association  of  School  Administrators,  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  School  Administrators,  California  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Administrators,  California  Junior  College  Association,  California  County 
Superintendents  Association,  and  Tlie  League  of  Women  Voters  of  California. 
In  addition  to  representatives  from  these  groups,  a  representative  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  acts  as  an  advisor  to  the  Combined  Committee. 
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has  a  membership  made  up  of  individuals  who  oppose  the  master  plan 
studies  and  the  elimination  of  small  school  districts. 

At  the  Committee's  November  16th  hearing,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Combined  Committee,  and  its  member  organizations  stood 
in  defense  of  continuing  the  progress  of  reorganization,  and  of  re- 
taining the  master  plan  study  requirements.  The  CSSDA  was  the  only- 
group  whose  representatives  opposed  reorganization  and  recommended 
repeal  of  the  master  plan  study  requirements. 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

Testimony  revolved  around  the  following  issues:  (1)  whether  there 
is  a  need  for  restructuring  the  pattern  of  school  district  organization 
in  California;  (2)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  realized 
from  such  reorganization;  (3)  whether  the  master  plan  study  require- 
ments (Education  Code  Sections  3581  through  3587)  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed or  amended;  (4)  whether  the  State  should  provide  financial 
assistance  to  county  committees  on  school  district  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  making  the  master  plan  studies,  and  the 
amount  of  such  assistance.  Each  of  these  issues  and  its  related  sub- 
issues  are  treated  under  separate  headings. 

THE  NEED  FOR  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EXISTING  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  STRUCTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

School  district  reorganization  efforts  have  persisted,  according  to 
Dr.  Cox,  because  more  and  more  people  have  come  to  realize  that  essen- 
tial improvements  of  the  educational  program  in  California  are  being 
delayed  by  the  complicated  school  district  organization  pattern  found 
throughout  the  State.  This  pattern  constitutes  a  financial  and  adminis- 
trative roadblock  to  making  a  sound,  well-coordinated  educational  pro- 
gram available  to  all  the  children  of  this  State.  Dr.  Cox  analyzed  the 
problem  as  follows : 

"  (1)  In  California,  there  are  too  manj^  small,  inadequate,  ineffective 
school  districts;  (2)  Over  most  of  the  State,  the  elementary  and  high 
school  parts  of  the  education  program  are  administered  hy  separate 
districts  and,  in  most  cases,  by  separate  governing  boards.  The  educa- 
tional program  in  California  is  bifurcated." 

Efforts  to  improve  school  district  organization  have  reached  a  peak 
because  the  sudden  and  large  increase  in  pupil  enrollments  has  over- 
burdened state  and  local  financial  revenue  resources,  requiring  more 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  educational  dollar. 
The  cost  of  constructing  school  buildings  and  increased  expenditures 
for  school  operation  have  become  a  growing  concern  of  many  people. 

The  need  to  devise  a  school  district  organization  pattern  which  will 
provide  the  optimum  education  for  the  tax  dollars  expended  is  not, 
however,  a  totally  new  concern.  It  has  simply  become  acute.  To  point 
this  out.  Dr.  Cox  quoted  from  the  1937  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  Government  Research  Association : 

' '  So  far,  California  has  had  no  serious  difficulties  in  raising  revenue 
for  school  purposes.  And  since  educational  expenditures  have  been 
relatively  painless,  there  has  been  little  inclination  to  consider  ways 
and  means — involving  changes  in  organization — to  make  public  educa- 
tion more  effectual  and  less  expensive.  California  has  been  content  to 
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'muddle  along  with  a  cumbersome,  antiquated,  and  inefficient  school 
district  organization  because,  plainly  speaking,  it  has  been  able  to  af- 
ford to  do  so.'  " 

Proponents  of  continued  efforts  at  reorganization  pointed  to  three 
major  areas  of  waste  which  need  to  be  eliminated  if  California's  edu- 
cational program  is  to  be  made  financially  sound. 

The  Continued  Operation  and  Support  of  Small  School  Districts  Not 
Sufficiently  Isolated  to  be  Considered  Necessary. 

The  Size  of  School  Districts  and  Local  Support.  The  existence  of 
many  small  school  districts  makes  it  impossible  to  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  taxable  wealth  among  California's  schools.  "Where 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  small  school  districts,  there  is  a  wider 
range  in  local  ability  to  support  schools  than  would  be  found  if  all 
districts  were  reorganized.  Small  school  districts  often  constitute  islands 
of  wealth  and  poverty.  This  point  was  brought  out  by  Dr.  Edgar  L. 
Morphet,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
and  a  national  authority  on  school  district  organization.  Dr.  Morphet 
stated,  ' '  The  greater  the  proportion  of  small  school  districts,  the  greater 
will  be  the  variations  in  ability  among  these  districts  to  support  their 
schools. ' ' 

This  variation  in  assessed  valuation  per  a.d.a.  among  California 
school  districts  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  ^ 

TABLE   No.  2 

VARIATIONS    IN    FISCAL   CAPACITY   AMONG   CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL   DISTRICTS   AND   COUNTY  AREAS:    1956-57 

Assessed  Valuation  per  ADA 

Poorest 

AV/ADA 

pjlementary   Districts  $172 

High  School  Districts  .$.o,984 

Counties   (K-12)  $5,398 

SOURCE:  Hubert  C.  Armstrong-  and  Frank  Farner,  "School  Finance,  Past,  Present, 
and  Proposed,"  California  School  Boards  Associatio7i  Bulletin  (Special  Report), 
July  1960:  4. 

The  above  table  indicates  that  the  most  wealthy  elementary  district 
has  more  than  7,000  times  as  much  assessed  evaluation  per  pupil  as  the 
least  wealthy  district.  Among  high  school  districts,  which  are  larger 
than  elementary  school  districts,  this  range  in  ability  to  support  the 
schools  is  57  to  1.  If  these  districts  were  reorganized,  the  range  in 
ability  to  support  the  schools  could  be  reduced  to  20  or  25  to  1,  or  even 
10  or  11  to  1,  if  most  school  districts  were  no  smaller  than  the  county. 

"This,"  Dr.  Morphet  said,  "would  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of 
working  out  an  equitable  plan  for  financing  the  schools  and  in  assuring 
a  reasonable  educational  opportunity  for  all  children. ' '  He  added  that, 
because  of  the  wide  range  in  ability  of  school  districts,  there  are  some 
places  in  the  State  where  children  do  not  have  the  opportunities  they 
should  have  because  funds  are  not  adequate. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  McLean,  Executive  Secretary  to  the  California 
Small  School  Districts  Association,  expressed  a  different  view : 

Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  Local  Responsibility  for  Education  in  Small  School 
Districts,  1961  Legislative  Problems:  No.  1,  by  Morphet  and  Ross,  (January  1961), 
Page  12. 

5 — L-3442 


Average 

Wealthiest 

AV/ADA 

AV/ADA 

Ratio 

$10,943 

$1,227,335 

7136.1 

$37,566 

$341,785 

57.1 

$8,484 

$60,732 

11.1 
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"...  One  of  the  big  reasons  for  consolidation  allegedly  is  to  equalize 
the  assessed  valuation  per  child.  Until  this  is  done  statewide,  we  will 
still  have  very  wealthy  and  very  poor  districts,  and  wealthy  and  poor 
counties.  If  done  statewide,  the  difference  in  valuation  per  child  would 
amount  to  only  a  small  percentage." 

" ,  .  .  If  wholesale  unification  is  to  be  achieved,  the  costs  of  elections, 
hired  studies,  extra  payments  to  new  unified  districts,  plus  the  cost  of 
all  other  steps  and  work  needed  to  accomplish  district  changes  would 
amount  to  a  staggering  total." 

School  District  Organization  and  State  Financial  Assistance.  One 
of  the  major  aspects  of  school  finance  in  California  is  that  state  funds 
have  been  liberallj^  provided  for  the  support  of  school  districts,  regard- 
less of  the  districts'  means  of  support.  In  effect,  these  districts  have  a 
special  state  subsidy  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  levy  as 
much  tax  as  is  required  for  participation  in  the  state  foundation  pro- 
gram. Other  districts  are  so  impoverished  that  they  are  dependent  on 
state  support  to  finance  the  bulk  of  their  educational  program.  Many 
districts  in  this  later  category  resist  reorganization  because  that  would 
result  in  loss  of  the  special  state  subsidy. 

Representing  the  Combined  Committee,  Dr.  Hyrum  Loutensock, 
Superintendent  of  the  Victor  Valley  Junior  College  and  Union  High 
School  Districts,  attacked  state  support  of  school  districts  which  are 
poor  simply  because  they  refuse  to  consolidate  with  their  more  wealthy 
neighbors : 

"If  we  can  get  better  school  district  organization  in  certain  areas 
which  are  more  capable  of  supporting  themselves  by  a  broader  tax 
base,  we  do  not  feel  the  state  should  support  those  areas  because  they 
have  inadequate  organization.  Those  funds  should  be  used  for  areas 
which  are  destitute  areas,  not  just  destitute  because  they  appear  on 
the  books  as  such." 

In  this  connection,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Department 
of  Education,  reports  there  were  22  nonoperating  elementary  school 
districts  in  California  during  the  school  year  1959-60,  These  school 
districts  provide  for  the  education  of  the  students  by  paying  tuition 
to  an  adjoining  district.  A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 
tion indicates  that  these  districts  are  usually  continued  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  responsibilitj^  for  the  fiscal  support  of  schools.^ 

The  Duplication  of  Educational  Services  Necessitated  by  the  Large  Number 
of  Overlapping  School  District  Jurisdictions 

Many  studies,  it  was  reported,  have  shown  conclusively  that  if  a 
reasonably  adequate  educational  program  is  provided,  the  cost  for 
both  small  schools  and  small  school  districts  is  much  higher  than  for 
larger  school  districts.  By  eliminating  much  duplication  and  costly 
administrative  units,  more  efficient  use  of  educational  dollars  can  be 
attained.  Dr.  Loutensock  gave  this  example: 

"Within  one  large  high  school  district  in  one  county  of  our  State, 
11  school  boards,  11  sets  of  school  board  minutes,  11  budgets,  11  ac- 
counting systems,  11  purchasing  departments,  11  inventories,  11  at- 
tendance reports,  and  11  of  each  of  the  numerous  records  which  must 
be  maintained.  There  are  nine  separate  school  superintendents  and  ad- 

•'  Ibid.,  Page  0. 
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miuistrative  offices  in  this  area.  There  is  competition  among  these  dis- 
tricts for  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  In  turn,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  county  auditor,  and  the  county  treasurer  keep  11  separate 
records,  11  accounting  systems,  for  these  districts.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  total  number  of  students  was  less  than  5,000." 

Recent  data  on  California  school  districts  indicate  that  elementary 
school  districts  having  fewer  than  10  pupils  spent  almost  three  times 
as  much  per  pupil  as  the  state  average.  California  high  school  districts 
having  fewer  than  100  pupils  spent  almost  twice  as  much  per  pupil  as 
the  state  average;  those  having  between  100  and  200  pupils  spent  50 
percent  more  than  the  average,  and  those  having  between  200  and  400 
pupils  spent  12  percent  more.  The  same  data  indicate  that  among  uni- 
fied districts,  as  well  as  among  the  elementary  and  high  school  districts, 
cost  per  pupil  in  small  districts  is  significantly  higher  than  in  larger 
districts. 

"The  lowest  costs  are  found  in  the  unified  districts  of  more  than 
10,000  a.d.a — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  exactly  half  of  these  districts 
the  data  include  the  per  pupil  cost  of  operating  junior  colleges  as  well 
as  elementary  schools  and  high  schools. ' '  ^ 

Statistics  on  comparative  costs  in  smaller  and  larger  schools,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Cox,  seldom  reflect  the  cost  of  equivalent  programs. 

"In  fact,  some  question  exists  as  to  whether  a  satisfactory  program 
in  small  schools  is  possible  at  all.  .  .  .  Often  it  is  not  feasible  to 
broaden  a  limited  academic  program  because  the  number  of  pupils 
who  would  benefit  are  so  few  and  the  increased  cost  is  so  great." 

He  indicated  that  if  it  were  possible  to  provide  equivalent  educational 
programs  in  the  smaller  schools,  the  cost  would  probably  be  more  than 
the  figures  indicated  in  the  study. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  McLean  expressed  the  view  of  the  CSSDA  regard- 
ing the  educational  offerings  of  small  school  districts  as  follows : 

"Many  of  the  advantages  of  unification  can  be  achieved  by  coopera- 
tion between  districts  and  help  from  the  county  schools  office.  Many 
elementary  and  high  school  boards  meet  together,  and  can  meet  to- 
gether if  encouraged  to,  in  order  to  make  for  better  coordination.  Many 
districts  now  cooperate  in  providing  extra  services  for  their  children. 
They  often  can  do  this  more  easily  and  with  better  financial  support 
than  a  unified  district.  Some  unified  districts  end  up  with  less  services 
than  they  had  from  the  county  office  before  they  unified. 

"Poorly  run  districts  are  not  just  a  small  district  problem.  California 
can  afford  a  fev\'  poorly  run  small  ones  because  few  children  are  in- 
volved. But  just  ONE  poorly  run  and  supported  large  district,  which 
may  involve  thousands  of  children  educationally,  this  we  cannot  afford. 
And  yet  it  is  easier  to  discern  and  correct  the  problem  in  the  small, 
like  in  anything  else.  Small  districts  could  be  helped  to  do  a  better  job 
by  sincere  help  and  advice  from  county  and  state  schools  offices." 

Senator  Dilworth  asked  whether  there  has  been  any  actual  case  of  a 
unified  district  which  has  not  raised  the  tax  rate  formerly  levied  by  its 
component  districts.  He  was  advised  by  Dr.  Cox  that  "under  the  law 
it  is  impossible  for  a  unified  district  to  raise  more  tax  money  after 
being  unified  than  was  raised  in  the  existing  area  prior  to  unification, 

*  Ibid.,  Page  15. 
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without  a  vote  of  the  people."  Dr.  Cox  also  pointed  out  that  in  many 
unifications  the  component  districts  were  on  maximum  tax  rates  at  the 
time  they  were  unified. 

"Unification  with  the  expectancy  that  taxes  will  be  reduced  thereby 
usually  has  resulted  in  disappointment.  Communities  usually  prefer  to 
plow  savings  back  into  better  schools  for  i)upils.  In  some  localities  uni- 
fication may  partiall}'  deter  the  impact  of  general  rising  cost  of  educa- 
tion to  taxpayers. ' '  " 

Failure  on  the  Part  of  the  Existing  Organizations  to  Perform  the 
Business  and  Admi7iistrative  Functions  of  School  Operations  in  the 
Most  Economical  Manner.  In  small  school  districts,  according  to  Dr. 
Morphet,  there  is  little  or  no  possibilit}^  of  providing  administrative 
services  or  establishing  efficient  procedures  for  managing  the  districts' 
financial  and  business  affairs,  organizing  its  instructional  program,  or 
for  selecting  and  securing  the  most  competent  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees. 

"These  matters  and  any  others,  which  in  larger  districts  are  han- 
dled by  professional  employees  under  policies  adopted  by  the  governing 
board,  are  either  omitted  by  small  districts  or  handled  by  board  mem- 
bers who  usually  are  volunteers  with  insufficient  time  or  technical  train- 
ing for  such  administrative  matters.  As  a  result,  the  board's  essential 
function  as  a  policy  maker  for  the  district  may  be  weakened  both  for 
lack  of  time  and  lack  of  competent  administrative  information." 

The  preceding  statement  was  affirmed  by  Dr.  Cox  who  added  that 
this  lack  of  proper  performance  of  the  business  and  administrative 
functions  of  districts  accounts  for  at  least  part  of  the  higher  cost  of 
the  small  school  district. 

The  Advanfages  and  Disadvantages  to  Be  Realized 
From  School  District  Reorganization 

Lack  of  Coordination  in  Educational  Programs. 

Under  the  existing  pattern  of  school  district  organization  the  edu- 
cational program  in  California  public  schools  is,  except  in  the  197 
unified  districts,  divided  into  two  parts.  The  high  school  and  elemen- 
tary parts  of  the  program  are  under  separate  governing  boards  and,  in 
most  cases,  under  separate  administrations.  This  artificial  separation  of 
the  elementary  and  high  school  programs  results  in  failure  of  the  two 
to  properly  dovetail. 

This  bifurcation  of  the  educational  program  was  the  subject  of  a 
segment  of  the  study  conducted  by  Professor  Hollis  P.  Allen  of  Clare- 
mont  College.  For  the  purpose  of  his  study,  Dr.  Allen  selected  an 
actual  county  in  California  which  had  a  rapidly  growing  pupil  popu- 
lation of  50,000.  Over  half  these  pupils  were  in  school  districts  of  fewer 
than  200  pupils,  and  many  of  them  were  in  one-  two-  and  three-teacher 
districts.  The  following  comments  by  elementary  and  high  school  per- 
sonnel, as  reported  by  Dr.  Allen,  serve  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  planning  between  these  two  levels  of  education : 

' '  The  high  school  has  a  different  philosophy  than  that  of  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

!>  Report  to  California  School  Boards  Association,  Common  Problems  Dealing  with 
Adequate  School  District  Organization,  an  address  by  Hollis  P.  Allen,  Professor 
of  Educaiton,  Claremont  Colleges   (April  17,   1957),   Page  8. 
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"They  don't  adjust  to  our  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  and 
it  makes  it  tough  on  our  pupils  who  go  there. 

"The  high  school  only  wants  big  brains,  and  half  of  our  kids  drop 
out  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade. 

"Ten  percent  of  our  elementary  graduates  don't  even  try  to  go  to 
high  school. 

' '  The  high  school  is  too  academic.  In  elementary  school  we  believe  in 
doing  all  we  can  for  each  child.  It  isn't  that  way  in  the  high  school. 

"Pupils,  coming  to  us  as  they  do  from  several  different  school  dis- 
tricts, have  very  different  backgrounds  and  in-school  studies.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  fit  them  into  classes. 

"The  educational  standing  of  pupils  from  some  small  elementary 
school  districts  is  low  when  they  enter  high  school. 

"Some  girls  have  a  year  of  homemaking  in  the  elementary  school, 
which  does  not  cover  our  first  year  course,  and  others  have  none.  So  we 
have  to  put  them  all  in  the  same  beginning  homemaking  couse  in  high 
school.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  boys'  shop  and  other  subjects. 

"Two  of  the  small  elementary  districts  have  no  band,  but  all  of  the 
others  do.  So  we  have  eliminated  elementary  band  from  the  high  school, 
but  that  means  most  pupils  from  these  schools  can't  get  into  our 
band."« 

Coardination  of  Education  Programs. 

In  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  divided  educational  program  in 
California,  the  Combined  Committee  reported  it  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  problem  of  school  district  reorganization  is  one  of 
California,  the  combined  committee  reported  it  had  come  to  the  con- 
ganization,  the  combined  committee  found,  would  make  it  possible  to 
provide  better  educational  opportunities  for  all  of  the  children  in  our 
public  schools.  Dr.  Loutensock  outlined  the  advantages  which  the  com- 
bined committee  found  would  result  from  a  sound  school  district  or- 
ganization structure : 

"1.  Continuity  and  coordination  of  the  entire  educational  program 
— kindergarten  through  grade  twelve. 

a.  Eliminate  problems  of  students  entering  high  school  with 
varying  educational  backgrounds. 

b.  Allows  long  range  planning  or  curriculum. 

e.  Avoids  duplication  in  some  curriculum  areas  and  lack  of  cov- 
erage in  others. 

2.  Improved  accountability  for  education. 

a.  Rests  responsibility  for  the  entire  educational  program  upon 
one  board  of  education. 

b.  Eliminates  buck  passing — high  school  claiming  poor  pupil 
preparation  in  elementary  grades;  elementary  claiming  poor 
use  of  good  material. 

3.  Improved  educational  services. 

a.  Offers  better  specialized  services  such  as  physical  health 
(school  nurse),  mental  health  (guidance  personnel),  testing 
and  counseling  program,  supervisors  in  special  subject  fields. 

*Ibid.,  Page  4. 
6— L.-3442 
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b.  Provides  for  expansion  and  improvement  of  course  offerings 
to  meet  the  variety  of  individual  student  needs  through  more 
flexibility  of  teacher  assignment,  greater  variety  of  course 
offerings,  strong  program  of  in-service  training. 

c.  Permits  higher  quality  and  better  retention  of  teachers." 

A  Department  of  Education  study  of  school  districts  formed  since 
1947,  according  to  Dr.  Cox,  indicated  good  things  happen  to  unified 
school  districts  that  had  never  happened  in  the  separate  districts  prior 
to  reorganization.  He  said  favorable  changes  reported  by  newly  formed 
districts  resulted  in  the  following  improvements : 

* '  1.  The  newly  unified  districts  found  themselves  in  a  better  position 
in  the  teaching  market.  All  of  the  districts  studied  had  been  able  to 
employ  more  teachers  with  an  A.B.  degree  or  better.  The  percentage  of 
such  teachers  jumped  from  78  percent  to  90  percent. 

2.  Services  to  pupils  were,  in  all  cases,  either  added  to  or  improved 
qualitatively.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  many  of  the  districts  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  employ  specialized  service 
personnel. 

3.  Curriculum  improvements  were  made  on  both  the  high  school  and 
elementary  levels.  Better  coordination  and  continuity  of  the  educa- 
tional programs,  more  supervision  of  instruction,  and  more  cooperation 
between  levels  in  handling  of  pupil  problems  resulted." 

The  small  school  district  was  defended  by  Mrs.  McLean : 

''The  problems  facing  all  sizes  of  districts,  and  in  particular  the 
unified  district,  are  lack  of  financial  support,  interest  and  understand- 
ing of  the  district's  needs.  One  major  problem  not  common  to  a  large 
unified  district  is  outside  forces  attempting  to  destroy  the  identity  of 
the  district  by  one  means  or  another,  without  regard  for  what  a  district 
offers  its  child,  with  no  concern  of  the  effects  of  consolidation  on  a 
district  doing  a  good  job." 

Local  Control. 

The  issue  of  local  control  over  schools  inevitably  arises  whenever 
school  district  reorganization  is  discussed.  Apparently,  many  persons 
fear  that  elimination  of  a  small  school  is  an  inherent  part  of  reorgani- 
zation. Both  Dr.  Loutensock  and  Dr.  Morphet  clarified  this  point.  Dr. 
Morphet  put  it  this  way : 

"In  discussing  small  schools  in  districts,  it  is  often  difficult  to  avoid 
some  confusion.  Most  of  the  smaller  districts  include  only  one  small 
school,  whereas  the  larger  school  districts  usually  include  several 
schools,  some  of  which,  especially  in  sparsely  populated  areas,  may  be 
relatively  small.  Small  schools,  regardless  of  costs  or  other  factors,  are 
essential  in  many  areas  where  population  is  sparse  and  transportation 
to  a  larger  center  of  attendance  would  not  be  feasible.  This  is  a  differ- 
ent problem,  however,  than  areas  where  small  schools  exist  merely  be- 
cause districts  are  small.  Often,  in  such  areas,  larger  and  more  satis- 
factory schools  cannot  be  provided  until  districts  are  re-organized.  We 
are  attempting  to  work  out  state  plans  of  finance  that  will  assure 
enough  available  money  to  adequately  support  the  necessary  schools 
from  a  combination  of  state  and  local  funds.  We  do  not  consider  it  a 
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state  obligation  to  provide  additional  state  funds  for  all  schools  just 
because  they  are  small." 

The  view  of  the  combined  committee  on  this  point  was  expressed  by 
Dr.  Loutensock:  "When  we  speak  of  school  district  reorganization  we 
are  talking  of  reorganization  of  administrative  units,  not  necessarily 
consolidating  school  attendance  areas,  although  the  latter  may  result 
in  some  instances  where  local  groups  so  desire." 

Experience  has  shown,  according  to  Dr.  Loutensock,  that  schools  have 
usually  been  eliminated  in  reorganized  districts  at  the  request  of  par- 
ents, in  order  to  provide  better  educational  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties. He  pointed  out  that  an  attendance  center  cannot  be  closed  if  one- 
third  of  the  parents  desire  to  keep  it  open. 

The  relationship  of  the  small  school  district  governing  board  to  the 
community  is  another  basic  issue  in  reorganization.  No  one  appearing 
before  the  committee  denied  that  local  responsibility  and  control  of 
education  is  deeply  ingrained  in  American  and  California  traditions. 
The  question  at  issue  was  whether  local  control  is  more  fully  realized 
in  a  small  school  district  where  most  of  the  board  members  reside  in 
the  community  served  by  the  schools,  or  in  a  larger,  unified  district, 
where  a  governing  board  is  resporjsible  for  several  schools  scattered 
over  a  relatively  wider  geographical  area. 

There  was  a  clear  division  of  opinion  among  Avitnesses  on  this  ques- 
tion. Witnesses  speaking  in  defense  of  the  trend  toward  reorganization 
pointed  out  that  local  responsibility  and  control  in  small  school  dis- 
tricts are  not  as  complete  or  as  vigorous  as  is  often  assumed.  Dr.  Lou- 
tensock went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  had  been  the  observation  of  the 
combined  committee  that  "in  some  places  in  California,  local  control 
exists  in  name  only." 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  California  Small  School  Districts  Asso- 
ciation was  the  only  organization  whose  representatives  testified  in 
opposition  to  the  trend  toward  reorganization  and  for  retention  of  the 
small  school  district. 

There  are  many  areas  of  school  operation  which,  by  law,  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  rather  than  the  local  governing  board. 
Among  these  are  the  certification  of  teachers,  the  selection  of  textbooks, 
and  the  required  training  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  Also,  the 
taxes  needed  for  the  budget  must  be  levied  and  collected  by  county 
fiscal  officers,  up  to  the  maximum  tax  rate  established  by  law  according 
to  the  grade  levels  maintained.  The  voters  in  any  district,  however,  may 
set  a  higher  maximum  tax  rate  for  their  district. 

Generally,  the  special  education  and  administrative  services  under 
the  control  of  small  school  district  governing  boards  are  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  plan,  develop  and  carry  through  any  unique  educational 
programs  or  to  make  any  significant  educational  innovations.  Most  of 
these  services  are  performed  for  the  small  school  districts  by  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools  through  the  County  School  Service 
Fund. 

The  purposes  and  scope  of  these  services  are  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment of  legislative  intent  which  appears  in  Education  Code  Section 
8501.  That  statement  reads  in  part: 

"...  the  Legislature  recognizes  the  necessity  to  provide  professional 
services  in  districts  too  small  to  supply  such  services  for  themselves 
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economically  and  effectively,  such  as  (1)  to  prepare  courses  of  study; 
(2)  to  supervise  instructional  practices;  (3)  to  provide  direct  guidance 
services,  health  services,  attendance  services  normally  provided  in  an 
educational  program;  (4)  to  provide  for  the  purchase,  distribution,  and 
the  use  of  supplemental  instructional  materials;  and  (5)  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  normal  and  special  pupils  who  would  otherwise 
be  denied  it.  It  is  recognized  further  that  providing  for  professional 
services  is  a  transitory  function  of  the  county  school  service  fund  to  be 
assumed  by  school  districts  when,  through  growth  or  re-organization, 
they  are  able  to  peform  the  services  for  themselves." 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  statements  that  county  superintendents  of 
schools  are  expected  to  assume  a  large  responsibility  for  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  educational  program  in  small  school  districts.  The  law 
also  recognizes  that  some  larger  districts  may  find  it  more  economical 
and  efficient  to  secure  some  of  their  services  from  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  but  it  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  small  school 
districts,  require  such  an  arrangement  for  these  districts. 

Other  services  which  may  be  performed  for  the  small  school  districts 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  are  the  selection  of  teachers, 
preparation  of  budget,  purchases  of  supplies  and,  in  the  case  of  many 
school  districts,  appointment  of  the  governing  board  members. 

Proponents  of  reorganization  pointed  out  that  a  very  small  amount 
of  local  control  is  exercised  by  small  school  districts  simply  because 
there  is  so  little  left  for  them  to  control.  This  lack  of  real  control  over 
the  schools.  Dr.  Morphet  told  the  committee,  often  results  in  govern- 
ing boards  abdicating  to  the  county  superintendent  or  to  school  princi- 
cipals  those  responsibilities  which  remain  theirs.  The  results  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  governing  board  clerks  and  school  principals 
(or  superintendents)  in  114  small  school  districts  in  the  Counties  of  El 
Dorado,  Nevada,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  Yolo,  were  reported 
by  Dr.  Morphet  to  have  indicated  the  following : 

"(1)  Securing  qualified  people  to  run  for  school  boards  is  fre- 
quently a  problem; 

"(2)  Citizens  seldom  attend  school  board  meetings  or  influence 
board  decisions; 

*'(3)  The  functions  most  frequently  considered  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  school  board  are  supervising  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  building  and  interviewing  teacher  candidates ; 

"  (4)  Nearly  half  of  the  small  school  district  boards  said  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  prepared  their  budgets  and  did  their  finan- 
cial accounting; 

"(5)  More  than  half  the  small  district  boards  considered  the  edu- 
cational program  to  be  the  county  superintendent's  responsibility 
rather  than  theirs ;  however  most  of  the  boards  expected  their  prin- 
cipal to  take  considerable  responsibility  for  the  educational  program 
and  for  recommending  teacher  candidates; 

"  ( 6 )  Most  of  the  principals  felt  they  were  responsible  for  recom- 
mending and  evaluating  teachers  and  directing  the  educational  pro- 
gram— they  acknowledged  more  reliance  on  the  county  superintend- 
ent in  these  matters  than  did  the  school  board  clerks." 

"These  findings,"  Dr.  Morphet  concluded,  "do  not  support  any 
conclusion  that  the  elimination  of  such  districts  would  reduce  local 
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responsibility  for  education."  He  said,  "Local  responsibility  in  a 
fundamental  sense,  the  kind  of  responsibility  that  is  meaningful,  is 
not  being  exercised  in  many  small  school  districts  and  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  those  districts."  He  expressed  the  view  that  we  are  actually 
jeopardizing  bonafide  local  responsibility  if  we  continue  the  unneces- 
sary small  school  districts.  "The  way  to  restore  local  responsibility 
is  to  develop  an  appropriate  and  adequate  plan  for  district  organ- 
ization. ' ' 

Dr.  Morphet's  conclusions  were  affirmed  by  all  other  witnesses  be- 
for  the  committee  except  those  of  the  CSSDA.  Dr.  Loutensock,  speak- 
ing for  the  combined  committee,  said,  "We  believe  local  control  of 
education  can  be  made  effective  only  through  adequate  school  district 
organization. ' ' 

Mr.  John  Suhuske,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Marina 
Elementary  School  District  of  Monterey  County  presented  the  follow- 
ing points  in  opposition  to  reorganization : 

"From  some  reports,  it  would  seem  that  citizens  and  local  school 
areas  involved  in  these  large  organizations  are  lost  and  frustrated  in 
attempting  to  take  effective  interest  in  direction  of  their  schools.  The 
governing  bodies  of  these  large  districts  are  remoted  from  the  parents 
and  citizens.  Effective  control  and  communication  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  lost. 

"It  is  our  contention  that  the  schools  must  remain  within  the 'under- 
standing and  interest  of  the  people.  Without  such  interest  and  the 
right  of  the  parents  to  control,  at  least  to  a  degree,  the  education  of 
their  children,  we  are  but  a  short  step  from  turning  our  children  over 
completely  to  an  all-powerful  state.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
propose  a  return  to  the  little  one-teacher  school.  We  agree  that  the 
schools  of  our  State  should  be  organized  into  adequate  units  which 
will  be  able  to  provide  an  extensive  curriculum.  But,  we  also  contend 
that  this  should  be  accomplished  through  democratic  processes  at  the 
local  level  without  outside  or  legal  duress.  Our  schools  should  not  be 
pushed  into  hasty  and  ill-advised  consolidations. 

' '  It  has  often  been  said  that  communities  vary  greatly  in  their  school 
needs,  desires  and  aspirations.  Each  community  is,  we  believe,  unique 
in  its  educational  requirements.  A  local  community  school  board  is 
more  responsive  and  more  concerned  with  local  school  problems  than 
a  board  acting  and,  perhaps,  residing  in  another  community  several 
physical  and,  perhaps,  a  hundred  cultural  miles  away." 

Comparison  of  Small  and  Large  High  Schools  on  the  Basis  of  Student 
Success  at  the  University  of  California. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  relative  educational  merits  of  the 
small  high  school  compared  with  larger  high  schools,  the  committee 
turned  to  Dr.  Frank  L.  Kidner,  University  Dean  of  Educational  Rela- 
tions of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

The  specific  question  put  to  Dr.  Kidner  was,  "Does  the  size  of  the 
high  school  (or  school  district)  have  any  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
work  its  graduates  do  at  the  University  of  California?"  Dr.  Kidner 's 
formal  report  to  the  committee  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
as  Exhibit  A. 
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Two  significant  points  were  brought  out  in  discussions  of  the  report 
with  Dr.  Kidner. 

1.  The  University  of  California  is  concerned  that  some  small  high 
schools  may  be  counseling  their  less  promising  students  not  to  enter 
the  University  of  California  if  the  school  administration  feels  the 
particular  student  involved  might  not  make  an  above  average  record 
in  that  institution. 

2.  The  cost  factors  involved  have  limited  Dr.  Kidner 's  study  to 
gathering  data  from  the  first  semester  records  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia students.  For  this  reason,  the  data  presented  in  his  report  could 
not,  with  any  degree  of  reliability,  be  used  to  compare  the  relative 
educational  merits  of  the  small  and  large  high  schools.  He  told  the 
committee,  however,  that  the  data  would  be  a  more  reliable  indication 
of  the  relative  success  of  students  if  followup  studies  could  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  and  if  it  included 
information  gathered  from  other  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
California,  in  addition  to  the  university. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  importance  of  the  information  which 
could  be  had  by  an  extension  of  Dr.  Kidner 's  study  would  justify  an 
augmentation  to  the  University  of  California  budget  for  this  purpose. 
Instructions  were  given  the  committee  executive  secretary  to  confer 
with  Dr.  Kidner  concerning  the  cost  of  his  proposed  survey  and  to 
have  appropriate  legislation  drafted  for  introduction  at  the  1961  Gen- 
eral Session. 

SHOULD  THE  MANDATORY  COUNTY  MASTER  PLAN  STUDY 
REQUIREMENTS  BE  RETAINED: 

One  of  the  chief  issues  before  the  committee  was  the  requirements 
of  Education  Code  Section  3581,  enacted  in  1950.  This  section  requires 
that  each  county  committee  on  school  district  organization : 

''.  .  .  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a 
master  plan  for  including  all  territory  of  the  county,  including  terri- 
tory of  adjacent  counties,  when  necessary,  in  school  districts  so  that 
each  school  district  shall  provide  an  educational  program  including  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  or  first  grade  through  grade  12  together 
with  other  types  of  reorganization  which  would  constitute  intermedi- 
ate steps  to  the  establishment  of  districts  operating  all  grades  through 
grade  12.  The  master  plan  may  include  grades  13  and  14  and  the 
establishment  of  districts  for  the  provision  of  an  educational  program 
for  these  grades." 

The  master  plans  prepared  pursuant  to  the  above  section  must  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  or  before  September  15, 
1963. 

The  groups  which  favored  school  district  reorganization  also  sup- 
ported the  retention  of  Education  Code  Section  3581.  Similarly,  the 
proposal  that  this  code  section  be  repealed  came  from  representatives 
of  the  California  Small  School  Districts  Association. 

Local  Determination  in  Master  Plan  Studies. 

The  requirement  that  master  plan  studies  be  made  were  defended 
on  behalf  of  the  Combined  Committee  on  School  District  Organization 
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and  its  component  organizations  by  Dr.  Loutensock.  He  said  that  no 
infringement  on  local  control  or  autonomy  was  involved. 

"The  present  law  was  drawn  with  the  principle  of  local  determina- 
tion in  mind.  Local  committees  in  each  county  are  to  conduct  the  study, 
local  trustees  are  involved  in  each  study,  and  before  any  change  can  be 
made,  a  majority  of  the  local  voters  must  approve  the  recommenda- 
tions. Only  when  local  groups  default  does  the  State  take  over  the 
study." 

"The  only  requirement  in  the  present  law  is  that  local  studies  must 
be  made,"  Dr.  Loutensock  pointed  out.  "The  people  of  each  community 
have  the  right  to  know  that  the  facts  concerning  the  organization  of 
their  schools  have  been  studied  thoroughly  and  fairly.  We  believe  that 
the  present  law  should  remain  until  such  time  as  the  studies  are  com- 
pleted. To  remove  it  now  would  only  add  confusion  to  the  problem  and, 
we  think,  would  be  a  step  backward." 

The  representative  of  the  California  School  Boards  Association,  Dr. 
Lawrence  White,  told  the  committee  that  his  organization  is  on  record 
as  opposed  to  mandatory  reorganization.  However,  he  testified  that 
CSBA  supports  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  3581,  which 
require  that  master  plan  studies  be  made.  "Mandatory  study  of  school 
district  organization,  with  the  final  decision  made  by  the  electorate,  is 
highly  desirable  and  is  quite  possible  the  most  effective  way  to  fore- 
stall or  avoid  compulsory  reorganization." 

The  statutory  provision  that  the  State  Department  of  Education 
shall  conduct  studies  in  those  counties  which  do  not  submit  their  master 
plans  on  school  district  organization  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
by  September  15,  1963.  was  viewed  as  a  threat  of  arbitrary  state  action 
by  representatives  of  the  California  Small  School  Districts  Association. 

Mr.  William  Jackson,  vice  president  of  that  organization  pressed  for 
the  removal  of  the  deadline  date.  Senator  Grunsky  pointed  out  that 
if  this  provision  were  removed  from  the  law  there  would  be  no  master 
plans  forthcoming  from  several  counties  of  the  State.  To  this  Mr. 
Jackson  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  master  plans  were  necessary  in 
many  counties. 

In  claritication  of  this  point.  Dr.  Cox  told  the  committee : 

"The  law  does  not  say  that  if  a  county  committee  does  not  submit 
a  master  plan  by  September  1963,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  submit  a  plan.  Now  it  would  be  a  mis- 
representation of  the  facts  if  you  believed  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  sit  here  in  Sacramento  and  devise  a  plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  territory  throughout  the  State.  What  we  would  do  would  be  to 
try  to  follow  the  procedures  that  are  laid  down  in  the  law  for  the 
county  committees  to  follow,  try  to  reach  a  recommendation  that  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  area." 

The  point  was  raised  that  many  county  committees  throughout  the 
State,  who  are  working  diligently,  have  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
September  1963  deadline  and  that  it  should  be  extended.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  extend  this  deadline  at  the 
1961  Session  of  the  Legislature  as  there  would  be  ample  time  to  do 
this  at  the  1963  Session. 

The  Department  of  Education,  according  to  Dr.  Cox,  would  be  the 
first  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  that  date  ".  .  .  if  it  would  further 
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study  at  the  local  level,  by  local  people,  without  departmeut  interven- 
tion."  He  indicated  the  department  would  be  inclined  to  extend  the 
deadline  date  for  those  counties  which  had  been  "dragging  their. heels" 
as  well  as  those  which  had  been  working  diligently.  Dr.  Cox  pointed 
out  that  the  majority  of  district  organization  actions  during  the  past 
few  years  have  taken  place  under  Chapter  9,  Division  3  of  the  Educa- 
tion Code,  entitled :  ' '  Optional  Reorganization  of  School  Districts  by 
Electors."  He  told  the  committee  the  procedures  outlined  in  Education 
Code  Chapter  9,  Division  3  also  applied  to  actions  taken  with  regard 
to  development  of  county  master  plans. 

The  procedures  of  this  plan,  as  briefly  outlined  by  Dr.  Cox,  are 
included  as  Exhibit  B  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  so  that  the  local 
initiative  and  self-determination  aspects  may  be  clearly  understood. 

Speaking  in  opposition  to  the  required  master  plan  studies,  Mrs. 
McLean  of  the  California  Small  School  Districts  Association  stated: 

"...  terrific  problems  arise  and  will  continue  to  arise,  and  Cali- 
fornia's educational  status  will  deteriorate  if  there  is  the  continuation 
of  the  present  trend  in  philosophy — that  only  if  the  State's  school  dis- 
tricts become  large  unified  districts  can  they  deserve  to  survive  or  offer 
good  education. 

"...  consolidation,  of  necessity,  offers  less  to  these  districts.  There 
can  be  no  favorites  in  a  unified  district  or  the  public  will  vote  against 
all  financial  demands  of  the  new  district.  Lack  of  local  funds  will  in 
turn  lead  to  more  and  more  state  and  federal  aid  and  control  of  schools. 

"Forced  or  coerced  consolidation,  without  full  understanding  of  what 
is  involved  or  what  may  be  gained  or  lost,  can  result  in  far  greater  prob- 
lems than  will  allegedly  be  'solved'  by  unification." 

She  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Sections 
3581  through  3587  be  repealed,  and  that  the  powers  and  influence  of 
county  committees  be  curtailed.  She  also  recommended  removing  from 
the  Education  Code  those  sections  which  provide  additional  state  money 
for  newly  organized,  unified  districts. 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  McLean,  Senator  Grunsky  stated: 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  that  the  Legislature  should  ask  that 
master  plans  be  developed.  The  fact  that  you  cannot  prevail  at  the 
local  level  through  the  democratic  process,  through  public  hearings  at 
the  local  level,  to  protect  the  small  school  district  is  most  lamentable. 
I  don't  know,  at  this  point,  what  the  solution  to  the  problem  is;  but 
it  is  not  to  discontinue  the  entire  program  of  master  plans. 

"I  think  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  give  a  lot  more  thought  to  the 
problem  and  find  some  way  to  encourage  local  people  to  conduct  fair 
hearings  and  arrive  at  an  equitable  and  just  result  for  small  school 
districts. ' ' 

In  reply  to  several  proposals  by  Mrs.  McLean  for  legislative  action  to 
protect  the  small  school  districts  Senator  Grunsky  replied :  "  I  suggest 
you  confer  with  the  staff  of  this  committee  and  we  will  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  because  I  think  the  recommendations 
should  be  interpreted  into  specific  legislation.  In  that  way,  it  will  assist 
the  committee,  and  it  will  also  be  of  service  to  you  and  the  whole  legis- 
lative process.   Whether  your  suggestions  are  incorporated  into  the 
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recommendations  of  the  committee  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
committee  at  its  executive  session.  But,  at  least,  your  recommendations 
will  be  in  the  form  of  specific  proposed  legislation. ' ' 

THE  NEED  FOR  STATE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTY 
COMMITTEES: 

The  committee  was  advised  that  many  counties  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  complete  an  adequate  master  plan  study  by  the 
September  1963  deadline.  Master  plan  studies  covering  all  of  the 
territory  within  the  county,  the  committee  was  told,  placed  a  heavy 
workload  on  county  committees,  who  are  without  funds  to  employ 
technical  and  consultative  assistance.  This  situation  has  delayed  the 
progress  of  master  plan  studies  in  many  counties. 

The  organizations  favoring  retention  of  master  plan  study  require- 
ments, including  the  Department  of  Education,  urged  that  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriate  $200,000  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need  to 
help  county  committees  employ  technical  and  consultative  assistance. 

During  the  discussion  of  state  financial  assistance  to  county  com- 
mittees, the  question  was  raised  whether  this  fund  would  be  used  to 
"brainwash"  local  people  into  accepting  school  district  unification 
plans  whether  they  wanted  them  or  not.  Senator  Grunsky  asked  Dr. 
Cox  if  he  was  aware  of  this  criticism.  The  following  exchange  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  the  transcript  will  clarify  this  point: 

Dr.  Cox:  "We  are  aware  of  this  criticism  and  I  think  we  could 
answer  it  this  way.  The  Department  of  Education  made  the  same  rec- 
ommendation as  the  CTA.  We  are  going  to  ask  for  $200,000  of  Gen- 
eral Fund  money  to  provide  consultative  help  and  technical  help  to 
be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  county  committees  to  gather  data — " 

Senator  Grunsky:  "Well,  the  answer  then  is  that  it  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  local  people  and  it  will  not  be  a  bureaucratic  impo- 
sition of  ideas  and  philosophy  and  direction  from  the  top  down.  It 
will  be  local  autonomy,  local  decision,  local  usage — " 

Dr.  Cox:  "It  will  be  under  local  control.  These  will  be  people  chosen 
by  and  employed  by  and  responsible  to  the  county  committees  on  dis- 
trict re-organization." 

Senator  Grunsky:  "And  the  feature  that  you  have  whereby  it  can 
only  be  expended  by  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, or  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — ?" 

Dr.  Cox:  "Is  to  provide  us  with  a  device  of  evaluation  the  type  of 
project  the  county  committee  is  carrying  on  and  to  provide  that  there 
will  be  an  efficient  expenditure  of  the  money." 

Mr.  Fred  Bewley,  Consultant  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Committee 
on  School  District  Organization,  explained  the  role  of  the  technical 
staff  in  assisting  county  committees  in  carrying  out  the  master  plan 
studies.  He  explained: 

"I  am  a  professional  person,  assigned  to  work  full  time  with  the 
county  committee  in  carrying  on  studies  on  school  district  organiza- 
tion all  over  our  county.  One  of  the  things  that  I  do  is  to  prepare  for 
the  people  in  the  community,  the  board  members  and  the  county  com- 
mittee, a  report  which  will  provide  factual  information.  They  are  not 
the  kind  of  thing  which  could  be  called  propaganda  or  could  be  said 
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to  be  overwhelming  the  opponents.  In  fact,  some  of  the  reports  contain 
information  which  is  of  help  to  opponents  of  certain  proposals." 

EXHIBIT  A 

The  specific  question  raised  by  the  committee  is:  does  the  size  of 
the  high  school  (or  school  district)  have  any  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  its  graduates  at  the  University  of  California?  The  uni- 
versity undertakes  studies  of  the  first  semester  performance  of  en- 
trants in  connection  with  its  task  of  developing  a  list  of  high  schools, 
the  college  preparatory  work  of  which  is  accredited  by  the  university. 
The  data  accumulated  in  these  studies  provides  some  basis  from  which 
one  may  look  at  the  question  before  us.  But  the  data  must  be  used 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Judgments  quickly  based  upon  them  could 
be  wide  of  the  mark.  I  shall  return  subsequently  to  some  of  the  reasons 
for  caution.  First  I  shall  set  forth  some  descriptive  statistical  results 
of  our  studies  and  comment  upon  them. 

The  basic  study  upon  which  the  following  comments  are  based  is 
known  as  Scholarship  Records  of  Freshman  Entrants  to  the  University 
of  California  from  Accredited  High  Schools  in  the  State.  This  study 
relies  solely  on  the  first  semester  grades  of  entrants.  The  figures  on 
student  performance  are  all  three-year  averages;  that  is,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  erratic  movements  which  might  characterize  the  data  were 
one  year  only  to  be  covered,  each  study  covers  freshman  entrants  for 
the  most  recent  three  years. 

The  data  may  be  presented  in  several  ways.  First  let  me  set  it  forth 
in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  students  from  high  schools  of  differing 
size  which  have  less  than  a  "C"  average  at  the  end  of  their  first 
semester. 

Of  the  12,054  students  entering  from  292  large  high  schools  (re- 
ported enrollments  in  excess  of  501  students)  during  the  years  1955- 
1958,  27  percent  had  less  than  a  "C"  average  at  the  end  of  their  first 
semester.  In  the  same  years  of  501  students  from  83  medium-size  high 
schools  (reported  enrollments  201-500),  33  percent  had  less  than  a 
"  C "  average  at  the  end  of  their  first  semester,  while  again  in  the  same 
three  years,  of  138  students  entering  from  76  small  high  schools,  38 
percent  had  less  than  a  "  C  "  average  at  the  end  of  their  first  semester. 
The  data  for  the  immediately  prior  study,  1954-1957,  show  similar 
results.  The  data  for  both  years  are  summarized  below. 

PERCENT   BELOW   "C"   AVERAGE 

Years  Large  E.  8.       Medium  H.  S.       Stnall  H.  8. 

1955-58  27  33  38 

1954-57 - 25  33  36 

Another  way  to  present  these  results  is  in  terms  of  the  grade-point- 
average  earned  by  the  entering  students  in  their  first  semester.  Ex- 
pressed in  these  terms  a  grade-point-average  of  2.0  is  a  "C"  average. 
From  the  same  studies,  then,  the  data  are  as  follows : 

GRADE   POINT  AVERAGE   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY 

Years  Large  II.  8.  Medium  H.  8.  8mall  H.  8, 

195.5-58  2.37  2.28  2.20 

1954-57 2.41  2.28  2.25 
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The  data  presented  in  the  tables  above  lead  to  a  superficial  conclusion 
which  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  uncritically.  In  the  first  place,  a 
very  substantial  number  of  students  go  directly  from  high  school  to  a 
junior  college  or  state  college  or  other  four-year  institutions.  Their 
records  neither  in  these  institutions  nor,  in  the  case  of  subsequent 
transfers  to  the  university,  in  the  university  are  included  in  the  data. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  students  who  enter  the  university  from  cer- 
tain high  schools  is  very  small,  hence  the  records  of  students  from  in- 
dividual high  schools  may  display  a  very  erratic  pattern.  In  short,  the 
data  are  expressed  as  averages  and  they  obscure  wide  differences  be- 
tween the  constituents  of  the  averages. 

Another  way  to  display  the  data  in  the  1955-58  study  may  be  help- 
ful. Consider  the  table  below: 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   SCHOOLS   ACCORDING  TO   UNIVERSITY   FIRST  SEMESTER 

GRADE    POINT   AVERAGES   OF   ENTERING   STUDENTS-1955-58 

G.  p.  A.                                               Large  H.  8.  Medium  H.  8.  Small  H.  8. 

3.50-3.89 0.3  1.2  4.0 

3.00-3.49 0.3  2.4  6.0 

2.50-2.99 18.0  19.3  16.0 

2.00-2.49 . 67.5  53.0  44.0 

1.50-1.99 12.2  22.9  20.0 

0.00-1.49 1.7  1.2  10.0 

100.0%  100.0%  100.0% 

Note  here  that  four  percent  of  the  small  high  schools  sent  students  to 
the  university  who  established  grade  point  averages  of  3.5-3.89,  strong 
"B+"-"A — "  averages  while  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
large  high  schools  have  a  similar  record.  But  the  large  high  schools 
send  substantial  numbers  of  students  to  the  university  and  a  grade 
point  average  above  3.5  is  very  rare.  Yet  if  three  very  small  high  schools 
out  of  the  76  such  schools  each  sent  one  brilliant  student  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  result  indicated  in  the  table  above  would  be  entirely 
reasonable. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  small  high  schools  not  only  show  a 
larger  proportion  of  schools  with  very  good  grade  point  averages,  they 
show  a  very  substantial  proportion  with  very  low  grade  point  averages. 
A  distribution  of  schools  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  students  failing 
to  make  a  "  C  "  average  in  their  first  semester  reveals  a  similar  pattern. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   SCHOOLS   ACCORDING   TO   THE    PERCENTAGE   OF   STUDENTS 

FAILING   TO   MAKE   A   "C"  AVERAGE-1955-58 

Percent                                              Large  H.  8.  Medium  H.  S.  Small  H.  8. 

0-9       3.5  20.5  40.0 

10-19     17.0  4.8  -0- 

20-29     27.0  16.9  4.0 

30-39     27.3  14.5  12.0 

40-49     11.1  10.8  4.0 

50-59     7.6  15.7  20.0 

60-69     3.1  8.4  4.0 

70-79     1.0  -0-  -0- 

80-89     0.3  1.2  2.0 

90-100 2.1  7.2  14.0 

100.0%  100.0%  100.0% 

I  have  sought  to  emphasize  that  the  nature  of  the  data  at  our  disposal 
does  not  permit  a  firm  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  effect,  if 
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any,  of  the  size  of  high  school  of  origin  on  the  scholastic  record  of  stu- 
dents in  the  university.  Some  very  good  students  come  from  large, 
medium  and  small  high  schools.  Moreover,  a  series  of  important  factors 
other  than  the  size  of  high  school  are  significant  factors  in  the  per- 
formance of  students  in  the  university.  Socio-economic  differences  are 
of  importance.  Moreover,  it  may  be  that  the  more  ever-present  competi- 
tion with  his  peers  in  a  large  high  school  with  many  college  preparatory 
students  may  condition  a  student  for  the  rigors  of  university  study 
more  fully  than  does  work  in  very  small  high  school  with  relatively  few 
students  preparing  for  college.  It  may  well  be,  also,  that  anj^  factor 
working  either  favorably'  or  unfavorably  will  have  a  more  noticeable 
impact  in  the  records  of  students  from  small  high  schools  than  from 
large. 

EXHIBIT   B 

1.  County  committees  on  school  district  organization  in  counties  with 
six  or  more  elementary  districts  are  elected  by  representatives  of  the 
school  district  governing  boards  in  the  county.  Where  less  than  six 
elementary  districts  exist,  the  committee  is  appointed  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  counties  where  all  the  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  in  a  single 
district,  the  governing  board  of  the  district  is  the  county  committee 
on  school  district  organization.  Terms  of  the  committee  members  are 
four  years. 

2.  In  the  study  for  reorganization  of  any  territory  in  the  county, 
the  county  committee  must  be  augmented  by  the  governing  board  of 
each  district  affected.  Each  affected  district  has  a  vote  on  the  committee 
in  any  matter  concerned  with  the  study. 

3.  At  least  three  study  meetings  must  be  held  by  the  augmented 
county  committee  in  the  area  being  studied  before  the  committee  may 
adopt  a  tentative  recommendation  for  district  reorganization.  These 
study  meetings  are  open  to  the  public ;  and  notices  regarding  the  meet- 
ing are  required  to  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  augmented  com- 
mittee. 

4.  A  public  hearing,  duly  advertised  and  noticed,  is  required  prior 
to  the  final  adoption  by  the  committee  of  a  recommendation  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  When  the  State  Board  of  Education  approves  the  recommenda- 
tion, an  election  is  called  in  the  area  affected,  with  at  least  one  polling 
place  in  each  elementary  district  in  the  area.  At  least  10  days  prior 
to  the  election,  the  county  committee  must  hold  one  or  more  public 
hearings,  duly  noticed  and  advertised.  Also,  at  least  10  days  prior 
to  the  election,  there  must  be  distributed  to  each  registered  voter  a 
copy  of  the  recommendation  of  the  county  committee  and  arguments 
for  and  against  such  recommendation. 

6.  If,  at  the  election  held  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  the  votes  are  cast  in  favor  of  the  recommendation, 
the  proposal  carries,  except  that  if  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  were 
cast  by  voters  in  one  district,  the  proposal  must  carry  by  a  favorable 
vote  in  that  one  district  and  b.y  a  favorable  vote  of  the  majority  of  all 
other  voters  voting  in  the  election. 


Chapter  X 

ACCREDITATION  PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES 

OF   CALIFORNIA   INSTITUTIONS   OF 

HIGHER   EDUCATION 

CONCLUSIONS 

Historically,  accreditation  has  been  under  the  control  of  education 
itself.  There  are  no  federal  or  California  statutes  which  directly  regu- 
late the  policies,  procedures  or  practices  of  educational  accrediting 
agencies.  This  freedom  from  governmental  control  is  a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  accreditation  process  because  it  demands 
self-control  and  self-direction  while  allowing  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
changing  needs.  Private  control  of  the  accrediting  process  is  wholly 
consistent  with  the  basic  American  principle  of  absence  of  govern- 
mental action  wherever  individuals  or  groups  can  properly  and  ade- 
quately supply  their  own  needs.  There  is  no  better  example  of  how 
this  principle  has  served  the  American  people  well  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  quality  in  higher  education  through  the  privately  controlled 
accreditation  process. 

The  fully  accredited  colleges  and  universities  of  this  State  have 
achieved  remarkably  high  standards  of  academic  excellence.  They  are 
respected  as  centers  of  learning  and  knowledge  the  world  over.  Aca- 
demic units  earned  in  these  institutions  are  generally  accepted  for 
transfer  by  other  accredited  institutions  of  this  and  other  states.  Bac- 
calaureate degrees  granted  by  accredited  California  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  accepted  for  entrance  into  the  graduate  schools 
of  all  other  accredited  institutions  throughout  the  United  States.  Also, 
these  degrees  are  a.ccepted  and  relied  upon  by  government,  private  em- 
ployers, professional  associations,  and  the  general  public,  as  evidence 
of  an  individual's  competence  to  engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 

The  academic  excellence  of  California  colleges  and  universities  is  the 
result  of  a  high  sense  of  dedication  and  determined  effort.  This  effort  is 
guided  and  directed  through  the  accreditation  process,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  means  by  which  the  quality  of  an  educational  program 
is  judged.  Essentially,  it  is  the  process  by  which  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  put  the  whip  to  their  own  backs,  as  they  struggle  to 
obtain  the  highest  quality  of  academic  excellence.  Accreditation  re- 
quires them  to  undergo  critical  self-examination  and  judgment  bj^  their 
peers.  Simply  defined,  accreditation  means  that  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  has  been  examined  by  a  corps  of  experienced  people  who  have 
concluded  that  it  is  doing  a  creditable  academic  job,  and  that  it  is  an 
institution  in  which  the  general  public  can  place  its  confidence.  Ac- 
creditation does  not  mean  an  institution  is  without  fault  as  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  accreditation  process  is  to  help  an  institution  im- 
prove in  those  areas  where  it  needs  improvement. 
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The  only  reliable  measure  of  an  educational  institution's  worth  is  its 
accredited  status,  and  the  significance  of  an  institution's  accredited 
status  depends  upon  the  competency  and  integrity  of  the  accrediting 
agency.  Because  accrediting  agencies  are  generally  interstate  in  na- 
ture, the  evaluation  of  their  competency  and  integrity  has  generally 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government,  through  the  U,  S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  federal  government  does  not  regulate  ac- 
crediting agencies,  which  are  private  in  nature;  it  simply  gives  offi- 
cial recognition  to  those  accrediting  agencies  which  have  met  certain 
criteria  established  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  This  recognition 
has  been  extended  to  the  National  Commission  on  Accreditation,  six 
regional  accrediting  agencies,  and  some  25  or  30  specialized  and  pro- 
fessional national  accrediting  agencies. 

The  Western  College  Association  is  the  only  regional  accrediting 
agency  recognized  by  the  IT.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  accrediting 
educational  institutions  in  California.  It  is  a  private  association  cre- 
ated and  controlled  by  the  four  year  liberal  arts  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  this  State.  By  accrediting  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  numerous  specialized  colleges,  it  is  performing 
a  major  public  function  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from  govern- 
mental control. 

Accreditation  through  the  "Western  College  Association,  or  one  of  its 
associate  specialized  or  professional  accrediting  agencies,  is  the  only 
available  means  by  which  government,  private  employers,  professional 
associations  and  the  general  public  can  readily  identify  an  educational 
institution  of  quality  and  integrity.  The  great  demand  for  higher  edu- 
cation of  all  types  and  the  value  which  the  public  ascribes  to  it,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  most  states,  (including  California)  have  adopted 
only  minimal  regulations  in  this  field,  has  made  it  possible  and  profit- 
able for  the  existence  of  fraudulent  institutions.  The  product  sold  by 
these  schools  is  a  degree ;  and  they  will  offer  a  degree  in  almost  any 
field  in  which  the  purchaser  wishes  to  have  one.  By  conferring  degrees 
without  furnishing  the  quality  or  quantity  of  education  which  the 
degree  purports  to  evidence,  these  institutions  not  only  defraud  their 
"students"  but  also  harm  legitimate  institutions  and  their  alumni. 
They  constitute  a  substantial  menace  to  the  general  welfare  and  a 
threat  to  the  actual  safety  of  the  public. 

Many  such  fraudulent  institutions  exist  in  California  because  the 
provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  29007(a),  under  which  they 
qualify  to  issue  degrees,  has  no  logical  relationship  to  the  quality  or 
content  of  the  educational  program  they  offer.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  an  educational  institution  may  qualify  to  issue  degrees 
if  it  owns  an  interest  in  "real  or  personal  property  or  both  real  prop- 
erty and  personal  property  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, of  a  fair  market  value  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

Once  an  educational  institution  qualifies  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  it  is  immune  from  examination  of  its  educational  program  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  Attorney  General's  Office  or  by 
anyone  else.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  have  served  to  foster  the  existence  of  fraudu- 
lent educational  institutions  rather  than  to  control  them. 
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If  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the  academic  degree  are  to  be  pro- 
tected and  the  best  interests  of  government  and  the  general  public 
served,  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  29007(a)  should  be 
repealed,  and  accreditation  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  should 
be  substituted  therefore.  The  existing  alternatives  for  qualifying  to 
issue  degrees  and  diplomas  should  be  retained  and  expanded  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  smaller  and  beginning  educational  institu- 
tions which  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  the  private  accrediting 
associations.  These  sections  do  not  imply  accreditation  by  a  state  agency, 
and  they  should  not  so  imply. 

Because  most  fraudulent  correspondence  schools  are  interstate  in 
nature  and  therefore  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  state  authorities,  the 
only  practical  means  of  controlling  them  within  California  is  to  control 
that  a  degree-issuing  institution  should  be  accredited  by  the  national 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  State  to  enter  directly  into  the 
accrediting  field  and  it  should  not  do  so.  State  accreditation  could  do 
much  to  negate  the  accomplishments  of  the  federally  recognized  pri- 
vate accrediting  agencies  which  have  done  a  yeoman's  job  in  building 
and  maintaining  the  quality  of  higher  education  in  California  and 
the  other  states. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  repeal  the  existing  provisions  of  Educa- 
tion Code  Section  29007(a)  and  substitute  therefore  the  requirement 
that  a  degree-issuing  institution  should  be  accredited  by  the  national 
or  regional  accrediting  association  recognized  for  this  purpose  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

3.  In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  small  and  new  educational 
institutions,  the  existing  alternatives  to  accreditation  as  contained  in 
the  Education  Code  should  be  retained  and  expanded. 

4.  Correspondence  school  salesmen  should  be  licensed  and  bonded: 
In  addition,  all  other  applicable  versions  of  the  Education  Code  relat- 
ing to  the  issuance  of  degrees  and  diplomas  should  be  made  applica- 
ble to  correspondence  schools  which  either  operate  or  have  sales  repre- 
sentatives in  California. 

(The  above  recommendations  have  been  implemented  by  the  intro- 
duction of  S.B.  359,  which  is  included  as  Exhibit  A  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.) 

BRIEF  HISTORY: 

Historically  accreditation  has  been  a  matter  administered  by  col- 
leges and  universities  themselves  through  professional  and  regional 
accrediting  associations.  Until  recent  years  the  two  types  of  accrediting 
agencies  have  little  official  relationship  with  each  other  and  are  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  developing  cooperative  programs  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  was  established  in  1949  by 
joint  action  of  seven  national  organizations  including  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  American  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities,  Association  of  Teacher  Education 
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Institutions.  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities.  These  seven  groups  comprise  a  constituent 
membership.  The  organization  also  has  institutional  membership  of  over 
1,000  colleges  and  universities,  and  is  governed  by  19  commissioners 
elected  by  its  constituent  memberships. 

The  national  commission  is  not  an  accrediting  agency,  but  an  organ- 
ization established  to  coordinate  and  regularize  the  accrediting  process 
by  working  with  and  giving  direction  to  the  accrediting  agencies.  It 
works  with  approximately  20  national  specialized  accrediting  agencies 
and  six  regional  accrediting  associations  which  are  the  general  accredit- 
ing agencies  for  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  West- 
ern College  Association  ("W.C.A.),  the  regional  accrediting  agency  for 
California,  is  one  of  these.  Among  the  national  specialized  accrediting 
agencies  are  the  American  Bar  Association,  American  Chemical  Society, 
and  The  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  looks  to  the  six  regional  ac- 
crediting associations  for  accreditation  of  general  college  programs  and 
depends  upon  them  for  endorsement  of  institutions  with  respect  to 
aims  in  programs,  administration,  curriculum,  faculty,  finances,  instruc- 
tion, library,  physical  plant,  personnel  services,  as  well  as  experimenta- 
tion in  self  study.  It  looks  to  the  20  agencies  which  operate  on  a  national 
basis  for  endorsement  of  the  professional  programs  in  a  specific  area  of 
study.  The  criteria  employed  by  the  specialized  agencies  relate  to  the 
program  of  study  of  a  particular  professional  field  and  are  concerned 
with  only  one  part  of  the  operation  of  an  institution.  The  national 
commission  expects  these  professional  organizations  to  cooperate  and 
work  closely  with  the  regional  associations  in  the  accreditating  process. 

Nationwide  programs  of  operation  followed  one  of  two  basic  pat- 
terns. The  first  was  inaugurated  in  the  middle  states  and  later  adopted 
by  the  W.C.A.  which  uses  the  plan  for  accrediting  California  colleges 
and  universities.  Under  this  pattern,  the  accreditation  of  an  institution 
is  made  by  a  team  of  visitors  who  represent  not  only  the  regional  as- 
sociation but  also  each  professional  area  in  which  there  are  accrediting 
agencies,  and  in  which  the  institution  is  seeking  accreditation. 

The  other  pattern,  developed  by  the  North  Central  Association  em- 
ploys the  use  of  a  "generalist"  who,  if  the  institution  is  being  visited 
through  request,  accompanies  the  visiting  team  representing  a  single 
professional  agency.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  "generalist"  to  help 
professional  visitors  consider  the  program  of  study,  which  they  are 
evaluating,  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  activities  of  the  institution. 

In  recent  years,  accreditation  has  come  to  have  a  vital  meaning  in 
higher  education,  even  to  the  point  of  spelling  life  or  death  for  many 
of  our  collegiate  institutions. 

Since  the  accreditation  process  is  closely  related  to  the  issuance  of 
valid  academic  degrees  and  diplomas,  several  private  colleges  which 
were  not  accredited  by  any  regional  or  national  association  requested 
this  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
various  college  accrediting  associations  operating  within  California. 
These  institutions  felt  they  were  being  unfairly  treated  by  the  recog- 
nized bodies  and  that  some  state  control  might  be  necessary.  Under 
existing  state  law,  accreditation  has  no  legal  status  and  there  is  no 
chartering  of  accreditation  agencies. 
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This  committee's  hearing  on  accreditation  practices  and  procedures 
of  California  colleges  was  held  on  June  21-22  at  the  California  West- 
ern University,  San  Diego,  California.  In  opening  the  hearing,  Senator 
Grunsky  stated : 

"No  one  is  anxious  for  the  State  to  enter  the  accrediting  business, 
but  many  educators  feel  that  state  chartering  of  accreditation  associa- 
tions or  some  similar  procedure  may  be  advisable.  Also  there  is  some 
feeling  that  giving  legal  status  to  accreditation  may  do  much  to  plug 
the  loopholes  in  the  California  law  regarding  the  issuance  of  spurious 
degrees  and  diplomas." 

' '  In  order  to  ascertain  what  legislative  guidelines  or  policy  are  needed 
regarding  accreditation,  we  are  here  to  review  the  entire  accrediting 
process,  including  the  national  pattern  of  accreditation  and  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  accreditation  of  all  associations  operating  within 
California." 

SUMMARY  OF  TESTIMONY: 

Accreditation  of  an  academic  institution  is  a  complex  matter  which 
cannot  be  fully  described  in  a  brief  report  of  this  nature.  An  attempt 
will  be  made,  however,  to  define  accreditation,  describe  briefly  what  it 
involves,  and  to  outline  the  issues  which  developed  from  the  Commit- 
tee's hearing.  This  report  will  also  outline  the  implications  of  accredita- 
tion with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  academic  degrees  and  diplomas  and 
indicate  legislative  action  that  is  needed  in  this  area. 

What  is  Accreditation? 

There  is  no  generally  accepted  definition  of  accreditation,  which  is  a 
process  rather  than  a  thing.  Dr.  William  Selden,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  in  his  recently  published 
book,  Accreditation,  A  Struggle  Over  Standards  In  Higher  Education, 
states  that  basically:  "Accrediting  is  a  process  whereby  an  organization 
or  an  agency  recognizes  a  college  or  university,  or  a  program  of  study, 
as  having  met  certain  pre-determined  qualification  standards."  He  also 
admits  that  accreditation  has  been  described  as  "  'an  elusive,  nebulous, 
jellyfish  term,  that  means  different  things  to  different  people  and  differ- 
ent things  to  the  same  people.'  In  trying  to  bring  representatives  of 
various  points  of  view  together,  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  mediate 
differences  among  people  who  do  not  agree  on  what  it  is,  on  what 
they  should  not  agree,  and,  I  might  add,  on  which  they  disagree  vio- 
lently, emotionally,  and  dogmatically.  No  one,  it  seems,  can  be  dispas- 
sionate about  accrediting." 

Accreditation  needs  more  to  be  described  than  defined  in  order  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term.  According  to  Dr.  Glenn  Dumke, 
President  of  San  Francisco  State  College: 

"Accreditation  is  a  means  of  judging  the  quality  of  work  the  college 
or  university  does.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions this  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  not  possible  to  rate  institutions 
as  the  best,  second  best,  or  third  best  even  though  some  people  have 
attempted  to  do  this  without  satisfactory  results." 
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The  following  highlights  testimony  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "an  accredited  institution": 

"One  college  may  be  first  in  the  nation  in  its  upper  graduates  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  degree  in  the  physical  sciences ;  it  may  be  only  medi- 
ocre, or  worse,  in  the  humanities  in  graduate  work.  Another  may  have 
an  outstanding  graduate  school,  but  may  shortcut  its  responsibilities 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores  by  turning  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  teaching  over  to  student  assistants.  One  institution  may  have  tre- 
mendous facilities  for  advanced  study  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but 
it  may  have  very  poor  courses  in  biology.  Still  another  may  be  highly 
rated  in  the  public  mind  because  it  admits  only  the  most  able  stu- 
dents— students  who  would  learn  no  matter  who  taught  them  or  how 
badly.  Another  institution,  less  highly  rated,  might  admit  less  able 
students  and  have  a  corps  of  absolutely  top-notch  teachers  who  are 
able  to  raise  their  less-apt  charges  apportionately  much  higher  along 
the  steep  road  to  becoming  educated  men  and  women.  All  of  these  are 
very  difficult  and  complex  problems  requiring  expert  judgment  and 
much  subjective  analysis.  None  can  be  solved  by  rule  of  thumb  pro- 
cedures, by  legalistic  methods,  or  by  definition." 

"Accreditation,  therefore,  means  that  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing has  been  examined  b}^  a  corps  of  experienced  people  who  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  doing  a  creditable  academic  job,  and  one  worthy  of 
recognition  bj^  the  general  public.  This  does  not  mean  it  has  no  faults ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  major  functions  of  accreditation  is  to  see  to  it  that 
guidance  is  given  in  those  areas  that  need  improvement." 

The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  will  recognize  only  one 
agency  to  accredit  institutions  in  a  defined  geographical  area,  and  only 
one  agency  to  accredit  programs  of  study  in  any  one  field  of  specializa- 
tion. Seeking  this  recognition,  an  agency  or  an  association  engaged  in 
accrediting  activities  is  judged  by  the  following  criteria: 

1.  It  is  a  voluntary,  non-profit  regional  or  national  agency  serving 
a  definite  need  for  accreditation  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
in  which  it  operates. 

2.  The  agency  has  an  adequate  organization  and  effective  proce- 
dures to  maintain  its  operations  on  a  professional  basis  and  to 
re-evaluate  at  reasonable  intervals  the  accredited  institutions  or 
programs  of  study. 

3.  The  agency  has  financial  resources  necessary  to  maintain  accred- 
iting operations  in  accordance  with  its  published  policies  and 
procedures. 

4.  The  agency  publicly  makes  available:  (a)  current  information 
concerning  its  criteria  or  standards  for  accrediting,  (b)  reports 
of  its  operations,  and  (c)  lists  of  accredited  institutions  or  of 
institutions  with  accredited  programs  of  study. 

5.  The  agency  secures  pertinent  data  concerning  the  qualitative  as- 
pects of  an  institution  or  programs  of  study  and  it  accredits  only 
those  institutions  or  programs  of  study  which  are  found  upon 
examination  to  meet  the  published  criteria  for  accreditation. 

6.  The  agency  reviews  at  regular  intervals  the  criteria  by  which  it 
evaluates  an  institution  or  programs  of  study. 
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7.  The  agency  provides  a  regular  means  whereby  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  an  institution  may  appeal  to  the  final  authority 
in  that  agency. 

8.  The  agency  provides  a  means  whereby  representatives  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  may  review  and  consider 
with  officials  of  the  agency  its  accrediting  policy  and  practices. 

9.  In  the  agency's  process  of  recommendation  for  accreditation 
there  shall  be  adequate  representation  from  the  staffs  of  institu- 
tions offering  programs  of  study  in  the  fields  to  be  accredited. 

10.  In  the  case  of  an  agency  concerned  with  a  particular  professional 
field  of  study,  (a.)  it  is  engaged  in  accrediting  programs  of  study 
offered  primarily  by  institutions  which  are  members  of  one  of  the 
regional  accrediting  associations,  (b)  it  makes  continual  and 
reasonable  efforts  to  coordinate  its  accrediting  procedures  with 
the  several  regional  accrediting  associations,  and  (c)  it  limits 
itself  in  accrediting  to  those  professional  agencies  with  which  it 
is  directly  concerned  and  relies  on  the  regional  associations  to 
evaluate  the  general  qualities  of  institutions. 

The  regional  accrediting  agency  for  California  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  the  W.C.A.  with  headquarters  at  Fresno  State  College. 
Western  College  Association,  like  the  other  accrediting  agencies  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  National  Council  on  Accrediting,  is 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  "Welfare.  W.C.A.  is  governed  by  an  executive  committee 
elected  by  the  presidents  of  its  constituent  members:  the  accredited 
four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  and  giving  quasi-official  status  to  these 
accrediting  organizations,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  also  recognizes  the 
National  Home  Study  Council  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  National  Home  Study  Council  accredits  some  500  cor- 
respondence schools  throughout  the  United  States,  including  several  in 
California. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  publishes  a  list  of  all  recognized  ac- 
crediting agencies  and  all  institutions  which  these  agencies  have  ac- 
credited. It  also  publishes  a  list  of  all  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  have  met  its  own  criteria  and  standards  and  whose  units  of  credit 
have  been  certified  as  acceptable  for  transfer  by  three  other  recognized 
institutions. 

There  are  other  accrediting  agencies  which  are  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  such  as  the  accrediting  agencies  of  various 
religious  denominations.  These  also  accredit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  California. 

Accrediting  agencies  which  have  not  been  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  as  meeting  its  minimum  standards  are  considered 
spurious.  These  agencies  are  generally  intrastate  in  nature  and  exist 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  semblance  of  official  recognition 
to  degree  and  diploma  granting  institutions  which  cannot  meet  the 
standards  of  federally  recognized  agencies. 

What  Is  Involved  in  Accreditation? 

Accreditation  is  a  voluntary  process  which  is  never  undertaken  un- 
less requested  by  the  institution  itself.  For  most  institutions  of  higher 
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education  in  California,  accreditation  is  achieved  through  the  W.C.A. 
which  accredits  not  only  a  great  variety  of  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  two-year  junior  colleges,  but  also  special  institutions  which 
differ  widely  in  size  and  in  basic  aims.  Among  these  are  schools  of  art 
and  music,  business  schools,  medical  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Post-Graduate  School  at  Monterey. 

According  to  Dr.  Franklin  P.  Rolfe,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science,  School  of  Humanities,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  (and  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Membership  Standards 
of  W.C.A. ),  the  W.C.A.  stands  ready  to  visit  any  institution  of  any 
kind  at  anj^  time,  upon  request  of  the  institution.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  accrediting  procedure  by  W.C.A.  was  furnished  to  this 
committee  by  Dr.  Rolfe.  Unless  a  college  is  altogether  unique,  the  as- 
sociation attempts  to  judge  it  in  terms  of  its  type,  and  therefore  is 
always  ready  to  consider  standards  for  accreditation  for  new  types  of 
institutions.  Next  October,  for  example,  standards  for  the  accreditation 
of  Bible  colleges  will  be  considered,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bible  colleges.  The  association  is  also  conducting  negotiations 
leading  to  its  participation  in  the  accreditation  of  secondary  schools.  In 
short,  the  association  takes  no  narrow  view  of  its  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  constantly  seeking  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions 
and  to  broaden  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  process  of  accreditation  is  calculated  (1)  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sociation the  maximum  amount  of  necessary  information  about  the  total 
operation  of  the  institution,  in  order  that  it  may  be  judged  wdsely  and 
fairly,  and  (2)  to  provide  for  the  institution  the  maximum  amount  of 
constructive  criticism  and  helpful  advice,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

This  process  is  conducted  by  the  Commission  on  Membership  and 
Standards,  which  consists  of  nine  persons,  including  the  president  of 
the  association  and  two  representatives  of  the  junior  colleges,  and 
which  is  assisted  by  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion. When  a  new  institution  applies  for  accreditation,  the  commission 
approves  a  preliminary  visit  by  a  committee  of  two:  the  executive 
secretary-treasurer  and  another  experienced  person,  usually  a  member 
of  the  commission.  This  committee  recommends  for  or  against  a  full- 
scale  visitation.  If  the  recommendation  is  favorable,  the  commission 
will  probably  concur  and  grant  a  full-scale  visitation  by  a  committee 
specially  appointed  by  the  chairman. 

In  preparation  for  this  visit,  the  institution  prepares  a  thorough  self- 
appraisal  according  to  detailed  instructions  provided  by  the  commis- 
sion. This  appraisal,  along  with  the  college  catalogue  and  other 
pertinent  documents,  is  sent  to  the  members  of  the  visitation  committee 
for  preliminary  study.  The  committee,  usually  of  five  persons,  is  always 
headed  by  someone  experienced  in  such  visits  and  capable  of  taking  the 
broadest  view  of  academic  matters.  In  most  eases  he  is  a  college  or 
university  dean  or  president.  Often  this  committee  is  joined  by  other 
individuals  or  committees  visiting  at  the  same  time — such  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  If  the  granting  of  teaching 
credentials  is  involved,  there  will  be  a  separate  committee  representing 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  the  chairman  of  the   Western   College   Association   committee 
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coordinates  the  work  of  the  various  teams,  and  the  report  of  the  West- 
ern College  Association  committee  is  of  course  decisive,  since  it  provides 
the  broad,  overall  view  of  the  institution.  It  would  not  be  permitted  to 
give  teacher  credentials  if  it  was  not  accredited  by  the  commission. 

The  visit  customarily  takes  three  days  and  the  committee  is  in- 
structed to  prepare  jointly  a  carefully  considered  report,  setting  forth 
the  specific  aims  of  the  institution  ;  their  suitability  for  an  institution  of 
that  type;  its  financial  status  (and  especially  the  relation  between 
future  plans  and  probably  resources  for  realizing  them)  ;  the  organiza- 
tion and  qualities  of  leadership  of  the  administration ;  the  adequacy  of 
the  library  and  the  physical  plant ;  the  quality  of  the  faculty  in  training 
and  performance  and  the  treatment  of  the  faculty  in  terms  of  salary, 
retirement,  sabbaticals,  academic  freedom,  and  participation  in  institu- 
tional planning;  the  standards  for  student  admission,  probation,  and 
grading ;  the  soundness  of  the  curricular  programs  and  degree  require- 
ments; student  services,  including  counselling  and  guidance;  .and 
finally,  the  apparent  success  of  the  institution  as  judged  by  the  per- 
formance of  its  graduates  on  the  job  and  in  graduate  study  at  other 
institutions.  The  committee  is  also  urged  to  present  a  balanced  report 
which  will  clearly  indicate  not  only  the  deficiencies  of  the  institution, 
but  also  its  special  points  of  strength. 

Accompanying  this  report,  which  is  later  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
institution,  is  a  confidential  statement  for  the  commission,  recommend- 
ing for  or  against  accreditation,  and  for  what  period  of  years  (one  to 
five),  as  in  the  case  of  W.C.A.,  and  with  what  conditions  attached.  The 
commission  may  modify  this  recommendation  in  any  way.  If  the  ac- 
creditation is  conditional,  the  commission  may  require  the  institution 
to  make  certain  changes  within  a  given  period  of  time  in  order  to 
qualify  for  reaccreditation.  The  commission  then  makes  its  recommen- 
dation to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  association,  which  finally 
grants  accreditation  (usually,  though  not  necessarily,  in  accordance 
with  the  commission's  recommendation).  The  reports  on  the  junior 
colleges  are  also  passed  upon  by  the  Junior  College  Commission  before 
coming  to  the  Commission  on  Membership  and  Standards. 

An  especially  important  aspect  of  the  procedure  of  accreditation  is 
its  very  great  value  to  the  institution  visited,  especially  if  it  is  not  one 
of  the  older  or  stronger  colleges.  The  self-appraisal  itself  is  for  some 
institutions  a  highly  necessary  beginning  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  the 
criticism  and  advice  given  by  the  committee  and  the  commission  could 
probably  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Advice  from  individual 
educational  consultants  would  be  far  less  valuable  than  the  joint  advice 
of  a  committee  or  committees,  and  many  of  the  members  of  these  com- 
mittees would  not  be  available  for  paid  consultation.  The  cash  value  of 
the  services  of  the  many  persons  who  participate  in  the  accreditation 
process  during  a  single  year  is  very  great,  yet  it  is  rendered  without 
any  compensation  at  all  as  a  public  service  by  the  administrators  and 
faculty  members  of  California  colleges  and  universities. 

Though  this  accreditation  process  is  no  doubt  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  will,  we  hope,  be  gradually  improved  over  the  years  as  a 
result  of  further  experience,  we  believe  it  to  be  sound,  wise,  and 
demonstrably  effective.  Its  effectiveness  is  greatly  increased,  we  believe, 
by  our  insistence  on  emphasizing  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative 
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aspects  of  accreditation.  We  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  success 
of  our  efforts  to  assist  institutions  to  improve  tliemselves. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  needs  all  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation it  can  get — and  more  than  it  has — and  when  it  is  vital  that  these 
should  be  of  the  highest  quality,  the  association  is  especially  eager  to 
play  a  part  in  meeting  this  need.  For  this  reason,  at  its  last  meeting  the 
Executive  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commission, 
adopted  a  new  plan  for  granting  "preliminary'  accreditation"  to  new 
institutions  so  that  they  might  begin  to  function  more  quickly  and  effec- 
tively under  the  close  and  careful  supervision  of  the  commission,  and 
to  old  institutions  not  previously  accredited.  Therefore,  it  is  now  "the 
policy  of  the  association  to  provide  special  guidance  to  institutions 
seeking  accreditation."  This  period  of  "preliminary  accreditation"  will 
normally  be  seven  years  (periods  of  three  and  four  years),  but  may  be 
shortened  if  the  institution  progresses  rapidly.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  original  visitation  committee  becomes  a  guidance  committee  to 
function  continuously  throughout  the  seven-year  period.  I  call  your 
attention  specifically  to  this  new  policy  because  it  is  an  excellent  indica- 
tion of  the  flexibility  of  our  accreditation  system. 

What  is  the  Significance  of  Accreditation  to  the  Maintenance  of 
Standards  and  What  are  its  Benefits  to  the  Accredited  Institution? 

The  accreditation  process,  according  to  Dr.  Glenn  Dumke,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  incredibly  high 
standards  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  In  reaction  to  Dr. 
Dumke 's  statement,  the  committee  asked: 

"Aside  from  the  thorough  examination  which  an  institution  under- 
goes in  order  to  determine  whether  it  has  met  certain  pre-determined 
criteria  and  standards,  what  is  there  about  the  accreditation  process 
that  is  responsible  for  building  and  maintaining  the  standards  of  col- 
leges and  universities  ? ' ' 

Part  of  the  answer  was  given  by  Dr.  Roger  J.  Voskuj^l,  President  of 
Westmont  College,  an  institution  which  had  been  recently  accredited 
by  W.C.A.  Dr.  Voskuyl  told  the  Committee  that  the  benefits  accruing 
to  a  college  holding  accreditation  by  the  W.C.A.  are  almost  over- 
shadowed by  the  value  of  the  processes  of  becoming  accredited:  "By 
this,  I  mean  that  the  self-study  which  the  administrative  officers,  trus- 
tees, the  faculty,  and  the  college  undertake  in  preparation  of  the 
report  to  the  accrediting  association  is  of  inestimable  value.  This  is 
particularly  true, ' '  he  said,  "  at  a  new  college,  such  as  AVestmont,  where 
a  number  of  policies  needed  to  be  crystallized  and  stated  in  writing. 

"At  Westmont  College,"  Dr.  Voskuyl  related,  "the  process  of  becom- 
ing accredited  began  with  the  study  of  the  Accreditation  Manual,  pre- 
pared by  W.C.A.,  which  gave  this  institution  a  standard  by  which  it 
could  compare  itself,  and  brought  to  light  many  areas  which  needed 
review."  He  then  enumerated  the  following  areas  of  improvement  and 
changes  which  were  attributable  to  the  self-study  his  college  made: 

1.  Restatement  of  objectives. 

2.  Revision  and  clarification  of  the  administrative  organization  and 
duties  of  the  administrative  officers. 

3.  Review  of  the  library  standards,  such  as  number  and  quality  of 
volumes,  periodicals,  professional  library  employees. 
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4.  Studies  in  admission  and  retention  of  students. 

5.  Compilation  of  studies  on  the  philosophy  of  education  peculiar 
to  Westmont  College. 

6.  Studies  of  achievement  of  students  in  Graduate  Kecord  Exami- 
nations comparing  with  other  schools. 

7.  Level  of  salaries  increased. 

8.  Comparative  studies  of  income  and  expenditures  with  other  col- 
leges, as  per  the  sixty  college  study. 

9.  Redefinition  of  instructional  ranks. 

10.  Statement  of  tenure. 

11.  Introduction  of  retirement  plan.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  that 
through  the  trustees  for  some  time  and  this  was  the  means  of 
doing  so. 

12.  Statement  of  policy  on  sabbatical  leaves. 

13.  Introduction  to  a  study  of  core  curriculum  in  social  science. 

14.  Upgrading  of  facultj^,  number  of  degrees,  etc. 

15.  Revision  of  offerings  in  pre-engineering  in  the  light  of  the  liberal 
arts  program. 

16.  Study  of  alumni  achievement  in  graduate  schools. 

"These  areas  had  been  studies  before,"  Dr.  Voskuyl  told  the  com- 
mittee, "but  never  with  quite  the  definiteness  of  purpose  and  such 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  faculty,  the  administration,  and  the 
board  of  trustees." 

Dr.  William  Rust,  President  of  California  Western  University,  de- 
scribed his  institution's  recent  experience  with  the  accreditation  proc- 
ess: "  It  gives  you  not  only  a  lash  over  your  back,  it  keeps  you  hump- 
ing, it  encourages  you  by  the  things  you  have  to  do. ' ' 

There  are  easier  ways  of  achieving  accreditation  than  through  W.C.A. 
and  most  new  and  struggling  institutions  are  tempted,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  take  the  easier  road.  Dr.  Rust  related  that  soon  after  Cali- 
fornia Western  University  was  founded  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
go  to  W.C.A.  and  ask  for  help  and  advice.  "We  received  it  in  full 
measure  almost  everywhere  we  turned. ' '  He  also  received  a  lot  of  other 
advice  to  the  effect  that  he  should  work  to  establish  his  own  accrediting 
association;  then  he  would  not  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  get- 
ting his  school's  standards  high  enough  to  be  accredited  by  W.C.A. 

Cognizant  of  the  school's  obligations  to  its  founding  denomination 
and  to  the  community,  California  Western  University  chose  the  more 
difficult  but  more  rewarding  procedure.  "However,  the  way  was  not 
easy,"  Dr.  Rust  related.  "The  university's  first  class  had  about  250 
applicants,  .  .  .  approximately  230  of  which  were  not  eligible  for 
entry  but  had  decided  because  the  institution  was  new,  they  would  be 
admitted.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  eligible  for,  certainly  not  for 
school.  I  might  say  that  when  you  are  looking  for  students  at  an  early 
time  in  your  history,  it  is  difficult  to  turn  them  down.  If  you  saw 
Charlie  Chaplin  in  Gold  Bush,  you  may  remember  where  he  was  starv- 
ing and  the  other  man  was  starving.  The  other  man  looked  at  Charlie 
Chaplin,  and  the  longer  he  looked  at  him,  Charlie  Chaplin  became  a 
fried  chicken.  We  looked  at  the  first  students  for  awhile  and  they 
almost  became  fried  chicken;  but  after  we  took  a  second  look  they 
returned  to  their  status,  and  we  accepted  20  of  the  first  200  who  ap- 
plied. We  did  want  students,  but  we  wanted  real  students." 
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Who  Seeks  Accreditation  and  Why? 

Accreditation  is  sought,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  nearly  every  edu- 
cational institution  and  professional  discipline  of  serious  intent  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  attested  to  by  the  list  of  active  and  associate  member 
institutions  of  the  W.C.A.  and  by  the  existence  of  some  20  specialized 
accrediting  agencies  in  the  individual  academic  disciplines.  Even  the 
secondary  schools  of  this  State  are  currently  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing criteria  and  establishing  accreditation  procedures  in  cooperation 
with  the  W.C.A.  Also,  the  existence  of  numerous  non-recognized  ac- 
crediting associations  indicate  that  accreditation,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
is  considered  a  must  by  every  size  and  variety  of  educational  insti- 
tution. 

The  reasons  for  seeking  accreditation  are  basically  two-fold:  (1) 
A  sense  of  dedication  and  the  desire  to  develop  and  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  excellence  which  has  made  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties respected  and  imitated  the  world  over  and;  (2)  A  desire  to  enjoy 
the  prestige  and  benefits  which  the  status  of  being  ' '  accredited ' '  implies. 

Those  institutions  which  undergo  the  periodic  rigors  of  the  accredit- 
ing process  do  not  think  lightly  of,  or  refuse  to  exploit  the  prestige  and 
privilege  values  of,  being  "accredited";  but  this  is  not  their  funda- 
mental reason  for  seeking  accreditation.  Unfortunately,  however,  many 
institutions  not  so  dedicated  to  building  and  maintaining  standards 
of  excellence  do  seek  accreditation  primarily  for  its  prestige  and 
economic  benefits. 

To  the  institutions  in  the  second  category,  being  accredited  means 
they  can  more  easily  exploit  the  commercial  value  of  academic  degrees. 
Degrees  have  value  because  they  are  accepted  and  relied  upon  by  gov- 
ernment, private  emploj'ers,  professional  associations,  and  the  general 
public,  as  evidence  of  an  individual's  competence  to  engage  in  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  Many  of  these  fraudulent  institutions  confer 
degrees  without  furnishing  the  quality  or  quantity  of  education  the 
degree  purports  to  evidence.  They  are  abusing  the  public's  concept  of 
the  academic  degree  for  profit.  Unwilling  to  build  the  quality  of  their 
educational  programs,  they  seek  special  considerations  from  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  and  special  consideration  from  the  law.  In  es- 
sence, what  they  are  trying  to  acquire  is  a  "carte  blanche"  to  confer 
academic  degrees,  without  regard  to  standards  of  educational  merit. 
They  have  achieved  this  in  Education  Code  Section  29007(a)  which 
permits  any  corporation  to  issue  academic  degrees,  without  being  ac- 
credited, and  without  meeting  any  standards  directly  applicable  to  the 
educational  worth  of  the  degree  being  bestowed. 

Denied  accreditation  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency,  many 
executives  of  private  educational  institutions  will  either  challenge  the 
status  and  role  of  the  recognized  accrediting  body,  or  seek  accredita- 
tion from  a  spurious  accreditation  body,  or  do  both.  This  committee's 
study  of  the  accreditation  process  came  about  because  of  the  grievances 
of  the  nonaccredited  and  partially-accredited  institutions  which  were 
seeking  state  intervention  into  the  accreditation  field. 

Accreditation  of  Correspondence  Schools.  The  W.C.A.  accredits  the 
entire  educational  program,  including  correspondence  and  vocational 
courses  of  a  wide  and  growing  variety  of  educational  institutions.  These 
include  four-year  liberal  arts   colleges   and   universities,   liberal   arts 
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junior  colleges,  specialized  junior  colleges,  and  business  colleges  (as 
business  colleges)  ;  but  it  does  not  include  the  accreditation  of  corre- 
spondence schools.  The  only  correspondence  school  accrediting  agency 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  the  National  Home  Study 
Council  (N.H.S.C),  headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  agency 
accredits  some  500  correspondence  and  home  study  schools  throughout 
the  United  States,  including  some  operating  in  California. 

The  N.H.S.C.  is  a  voluntary  organization.  Its  purposes  are  to  pro- 
mote sound  educational  and  expert  business  practices  in  the  home  study 
field.  It  was  formed  in  1926,  under  the  stimulation  of  a  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration study,  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  several  well  estab- 
lished and  reputable  correspondence  schools. 

The  N.H.S.C.  is  primarily  concerned  with  standards,  and  because 
of  this  concern,  it  has  become  widely  recognized  as  the  standard  study 
agency  in  the  home  study  field.  It  is  also  recognized  as  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  adult  education  in  the  United  States.  It  has  developed  close  work- 
ing relationships  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  It  worked  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  develop  interstate  trade  practices  in  the  home  study  field  and  to  pub- 
lish the  case  book  in  this  area  which  is  used  as  a  guide  by  the  Fair 
Trade  Commission.  In  1954,  the  N.H.S.C.  developed  standards  and 
procedures  for  examining  home  study  schools  and  developed  a  new  ac- 
crediting program  similar  to  that  used  by  the  W.C.A.  and  other  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies.  The  following  description  of  the  N.H.S.C. 
accrediting  process  was  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robert  Allen, 
executive  secretary  of  that  association. 

Basis  of  Accreditation:  The  N.H.S.C.  accrediting  process  requires 
five  basic  steps : 

1.  The  school  makes  a  thorough  study  of  its  own  operations,  its  pur- 
poses and  programs  and  assemblies  pertinent  and  documented 
data  for  examination. 

2.  Qualified  subject  specialists  review  the  instructional  material  for 
authenticity,  completeness,  and  up-to-dateness.  By  the  way,  this 
goes  far  further  than  most  resident  schools  accrediting  agencies, 
because  we  do  take  the  contents  of  the  course,  the  organization 
and  the  entire  program,  and  it  is  subject  to  detailed  examination. 

3.  An  examination  committee  visits  the  school  and  thoroughly  studies 
the  entire  operation.  In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  say  that 
no  valid  program  of  accreditation  or  other  program  of  evaluating 
schools  can  be  done  without  standard  ethics  and  visitation  of 
schools.  The  examination  committee  ordinarily  consists  of  from 
three  to  five  persons — an  educator-specialist  in  home  study  educa- 
tion, one  familiar  with  business  management,  and  one  or  more 
subject-matter  specialists  from  outside  the  home  study  field. 

In  this  respect,  I  might  add  also  that  it  is  a  very  expensive  and 
time-consuming  task.  The  coordination  of  these  teams,  the  visita- 
tion of  the  schools,  are  a  major  problem  of  my  office. 

4.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  applicant's  activities,  reputation  and 
public  record  among  state  departments  of  education,  better  busi- 
ness bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  We  make  a  search  of  the  FTC  files;  we  try  to  find 
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out  whether  or  not  there  is  any  legal  action  in  process  against  the 
school  and  the  like. 
5.  The  Accrediting  Commission  reviews  all  pertinent  data,  serves  as 
a  judicial  body  and  decides  whether  or  not  the  school  satisfactorily 
meets  the  required  standards.  Each  school  is  judged  in  light  of  its 
own  announced  objectives. 

This  is  required  every  five  years  and  the  re-examination  is  just  as 
complete  as  the  original  examination.  Additionally,  every  school  each 
year  must  submit  an  annual  report  of  any  change  in  its  courses,  content, 
or  any  problems  that  have  developed  during  the  year.  The  N.H.S.C. 
keeps  a  complaint  file  on  every  school,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we 
know  throughout  the  United  States — that  is,  member  and  non-member 
school.  We  follow  up  on  every  complaint.  You  might  be  interested  to 
know,  that  among  our  own  44  correspondence  schools,  with  a  million 
active  students,  we  receive  less  than  ten  complaints  per  month.  While  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  we  had  one  dean  who  handled  complaints 
day  in  and  day  out  with  just  2,000  students. 

According  to  Dr.  Allen,  there  are  more  "diploma  mills"  operating 
in  the  correspondence  school  or  home  study  field  than  in  any  other 
area.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  N.H.S.C.  accredits  only  one  institu- 
tion which  grants  degrees  through  correspondence,  the  La  Salle  Ex- 
tension University;  all  other  N.H.S.C.  schools  issue  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates. He  also  noted  that  some  spurious  correspondence  school  accredit- 
ing associations  do  authorize  the  issuance  of  degrees,  and  that  these 
may  be  legal  in  California  if  the  issuing  school  is  qualified  under  Cali- 
fornia Education  Code  Section  29007(a). 

An  example  of  a  spurious  accrediting  association  operating  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  Association  of  Home  Study  Schools  (A.PI.S.S.)  headquar- 
tered in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  association's  accrediting  process  con- 
sists of  a  "code  of  ethics"  which  it  enforces  with  "reasonableness." 
According  to  Mrs.  Phyllis  Deutsch,  counsel  for  the  A.H.S.S.,  that 
agency  does  not  base  accreditation  on  an  evaluation  of  the  school's 
facilities,  or  even  on  its  staff  or  curriculum :  " .  .  .  what  justifies  the 
school,  its  facilities  and  staff,  and  its  curriculum,  is  the  end  product: 
the  graduate."  Mrs.  Deutsch  testified  that  the  A.H.S.S.  drops  from 
membership  those  schools  which  violate  this  code  of  ethics.  She  gave 
no  details  concerning  how  violations  are  investigated.  The  Association 
of  Home  Study  Schools  grants  "Merit  Awards"  to  schools  which  com- 
ply with  its  code  of  ethics,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Merit 
Award  Committee  has  never  met  or  even  visited  one  of  the  member 
schools. 

The  State's  Interest  in  Accreditation.  Education  Code  Section  13101 
provides  that : 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  accredit  any  teacher  education 
institution,  meeting  such  standards  as  may  be  prescribed  by  this  Board, 
as  an  institution  authorized  to  give  the  training  required  for  creden- 
tials, and  to  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  issuance 
of  such  credentials  to  persons  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
prescribed  requirements. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  an  Accreditation  Com- 
mittee of  not  more  than  20  members  who  shall  be  educators." 
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In  effect,  this  section  makes  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  ac- 
crediting agency  for  teacher  training  institutions  which  includes  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  the  state  colleges,  and  the  University  of 
California. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  state  board  has  es- 
tablished the  provisions  of  Subchapter  3.5,  Chapter  1,  Title  5  of  the 
Administration  Code,  and  an  Accreditation  Committee  consisting  of 
nine  members.  Section  802  of  this  subchapter  provides: 

"(A)  An  institution  applying  for  accreditation  pursuant  to  Section 
[13101]  of  the  Education  Code  shall  submit  to  the  Accreditation  Com- 
mittee a  written  application  for  accreditation,  together  with  such  other 
material  as  the  Accreditation  Committee  shall  request. 

(B)  The  institution  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Accreditation 
Committee  a  report  of  the  institution  based  upon  the  'instruction  for 
institutions  to  be  surveyed',  contained  in  the  Manual  of  Accrediting 
Procedures,  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Accreditation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  "Western  College  Association." 

In  effect,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  delegated  the  responsi- 
bility to  accredit  teacher  training  institutions  to  the  W.C.A.  The 
W.C.A.  accrediting  team  which  visits  the  school  is  augmented,  for  the 
purposes  of  teacher  training  accreditation,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation.  The  process  followed  in  accrediting  for 
teacher  training  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  other  purposes,  ex- 
cept that  the  report  of  the  W.C.A.  is  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  well  as  to  the  accredited  institution. 

The  general  requirements  to  be  met  by  a  teacher  training  institution 
are  contained  in  Section  821,  Title  5  of  the  California  Administrative 
Code  : 

"821.  General  Requirements.  A  teacher  education  institution  shall 
be  accredited  by  a  recognized  regional  accrediting  association  and  shall 
have: 

(a)  Adequate  financial  resources. 

(b)  Adequate  physical  facilities,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  hous- 
ing, equipment,  library,  and  student  teaching  facilities  either  on  or  off 
campus. 

(c)  Adequate  staff. 

(d)  Adequate  procedures  for  admission,  exclusion,  guidance,  and 
evaluation  of  students. 

(e)  Programs  of  studies  in  accordance  with  this  article. 

(f)  A  well-balanced  general  education  program  which  deals  with 
the  broader  aspects  of  human  culture. 

(g)  Opportunities  for  field  work  and  other  professional  laboratory 
experiences. 

(h)  Other  appropriate  resources  all  of  the  kind  and  type  which  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  program  of  education  for  candidates  for  creden- 
tials." 

Education  Code  Section  5717  provides:  "The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  fixing  minimum  standards  en- 
titling districts  to  receive  State  aid  for  the  support  of  junior  colleges." 

Section  5718  provides:  "The  State  Department  of  Education  shall 
annually  investigate  each  junior  college  to  determine  whether  it  has 
met  the  standards."  Because  of  the  limited  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Junior  College  Education,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a  member  of 
that  bureau  to  annually  investigate  each  junior  college  by  physically 
visiting  its  campus.  To  comply  with  this  provision,  the  department  ac- 
cepts the  contents  of  the  "October  Report"  submitted  to  the  bureau 
by  the  junior  college  as  a  substitute  for  a  visitation  to  the  college. 

Standards  in  junior  colleges  are  maintained  through  accreditation 
by  the  "Western  College  Association.  The  process  of  accrediting  a  junior 
college  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  followed  in  accrediting  a  four-year 
liberal  arts  college,  except,  that  representatives  of  the  junior  colleges 
are  members  of  the  visitation  teams.  Dr.  Hugh  Price,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Junior  College  Education  reported  to  the  Committee  that 
this  arrangement,  which  is  of  recent  origin,  had  proven  highly  satis- 
factory and  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  or  the  Department  to  alter  the  procedure. 

The  first  junior  college  to  be  visited  by  an  accreditation  team  in 
California  was  the  College  of  the  Sequoias  at  Visalia  in  February  of 
1953.  The  program  has  continued  to  date  and  through  June  1960  a 
total  of  104  visits  have  been  made.  In  June  of  1958,  after  the  first  round 
of  visits  to  the  junior  colleges  had  been  completed,  a  report  showed  the 
following : 

Approval  Term  First  Visit  Revisit 

5  years 32  6 

4  years 0  0 

3  years 14  2 

2  years 11  1 

1  year    0  0 

No  approval 4  0 

Total    61  9 

In  the  program  of  accrediting  junior  colleges,  a  five-year  cycle  of 
visits  is  followed.  This  means  that  each  junior  college  is  visited  at  least 
once  every  five  years  by  a  team  of  professional  persons — usually  six 
in  number — who  represent  the  three  participating  agencies.  Each  team 
has  on  it  one  representative  from  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
two  from  the  W.C.A.,  and  three  from  the  C.J.C.A.,  the  chairman  always 
being  a  junior  college  administrator.  Prior  to  the  visit  by  a  team,  the 
college  prepares  and  submits  an  application  for  accreditation  or  re- 
accreditation  as  the  case  may  be.  This  requires  a  rather  thorough  self- 
study  of  the  college  by  its  staff  and  is  based  upon  materials  that  have 
been  cooperatively  developed  over  a  several-year  period. 

The  visiting  team  spends  two  full  days — actually  two  and  a  half 
days — on  the  campus  of  the  college,  meeting  with  many  persons  and 
groups  and  checking  into  every  aspect  of  the  operation.  Following  the 
visit  a  report  is  prepared  by  the  team.  This  usually  contains  suggestions 
for  minor  or  major  improvements  that  the  college  might  make. 

An  example  of  the  benefits  of  accreditation  to  the  California  junior 
college  is  given  by  Antelope  Valley  College  which  was  at  first  denied 
accreditation  and  then  later  was  accredited  when  it  had  met  the  neces- 
sary standards.  Dr.  Lowell  Barker,  President,  Antelope  Valley  College, 
related  the  following  benefits  which  have  come  to  the  college : 

1.  Developme7it  of  standards.  Standards  for  accrediting  junior  col- 
leges were  developed  by  representatives  from  California  junior  colleges 
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in  cooperation  with  representatives  from  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  W.C.A.  These  standards  have  helped  our  college  to  gain 
better  direction  and  perspective. 

2.  Self-study,  using  the  above  standards  as  a  guide.  Many  hours  of 
individual  work  and  committee  deliberations  were  devoted  at  the  Ante- 
lope Valley  College  to  an  analysis  of  possible  improvements  needed  and 
of  possible  ways  of  making  those  improvements.  This  self-study  culmi- 
nated in  the  written  applicaton  for  accreditation.  I  have  a  copy  of  this 
last  application  for  accreditation  if  you  would  want  to  see  that. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  college  and  help  from  outside  experts.  The  ac- 
creditation teams  which  had  come  to  the  Antelope  Valley  College  in- 
eluded  experts  in  junior  college  and  higher  education,  providing  our 
college  consultant  services  of  authorities  which  our  college  could  not 
have  afforded.  These  men  have  given  of  their  time  and  their  talents  in 
making  suggestions  which  have  been  of  value  in  helping  the  college  to 
make  desirable  improvements.  This  expert  help  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  two  days  of  the  visit.  Correspondence  and  visits  to  campuses  of  the 
visiting  team  members  have  been  of  continuing  value  to  the  college.  In 
addition,  Dr.  Mitchell  C.  Briggs,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  W.C.A., 
bas  helped  through  correspondence  and  through  two  special  visits  to 
our  campus  himself. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  accreditation  report.  Each  report  that  has  come 
to  the  Antelope  Valley  College  has  been  evaluated  with  profit  by  the 
entire  faculty.  Decisions  have  been  made  by  the  college  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  recommendation  is  sound  for  our  institution.  Action  has  been 
initiated  as  a  result  of  these  decisions. 

5.  Community  became  informed  because  of  accreditation.  The  total 
accreditation  experience  has  been  extremely  valuable  to  the  Antelope 
Valley  College  in  helping  the  public  to  become  informed  concerning  the 
role  that  the  public  plays  in  helping  a  junior  college  to  develop.  News- 
paper articles  concerning  the  coming  accreditation  visits  and  informa- 
tion presented  in  reports  following  these  visits  have  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  on  the  college. 

Controversial  Issues  in  the  Accreditation  Process.  Dr.  Glenn  Dumke, 
representing  the  Accreditation  and  Membership  Standards  Committee 
of  the  W.C.A.  told  the  committee : 

''Process  of  accreditation  is  one  which,  like  most  important  subjects, 
has  roused  much  controversy.  Some  have  felt,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the 
major  and  best  way  of  emphasizing  quality  and  excellence  in  higher 
education;  others  have  felt  that  if  they  don't  think  about  it,  maybe  it 
will  go  away  and  not  bother  them.  This  later  view  was  possible  a  gener- 
ation ago ;  today  it  is  no  longer  feasible.  Accreditation,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  has  come  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  the  only 
valued  judgment  which  we  have  that  enables  us  to  allot  the  increasing 
number  of  government  scholarships,  federal  and  state  funds,  and  pri- 
vate benefactions  in  a  reasonable  and  logical  manner.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  only  process  we  have  for  trying  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  evalu- 
ating the  quality  of  the  higher  education  process.  This  is  most  necessary 
if  tax  funds  are  not  to  be  wasted,  if  degrees  are  not  to  be  cheapened, 
and  if  the  educational  process  to  Avhieh  the  American  people  have  put 
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SO  much  time,  effort,  and  money  is  to  produce  the  results  they  expect 
of  it.  Accreditation  is  with  us;  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  it." 

As  president  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  four-year  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  universities  which  make  up  the  constituent  membership  of 
the  W.C.A.,  Dr.  Dumke  was  of  the  opinion  that  W.C.A.  offered  the  best 
means  through  which  the  purposes  of  accreditation  could  be  achieved. 
Representatives  of  non-accredited  and  partially  accredited  degree  is- 
suing institutions  challenged  the  validity  of  Dr.  Dumke 's  position. 
They  raised  several  points  of  grievance  with  the  accreditation  practices 
and  procedures  of  the  W.C.A.  Each  of  these  grievances  was  discussed 
at  the  committee's  hearing  and  will  be  treated  individually  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Western  College  Association  Is  a  'Closed  Shop' 

Western  College  Association,  as  the  only  regional  accrediting  agency 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for  accrediting 
educational  institutions  in  California,  is  recognized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  as  the  official  accrediting  agency  for  the  state  colleges, 
the  junior  colleges,  and  teacher  training  institutions.  It  is  also  recog- 
nized in  law  as  the  accrediting  agency  for  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  purposes  of  the  State  Scholarship  Act.  These  facts  led  to  the 
charge  of  monopoly  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  California 
Association  for  Private  Education.  (C.A.P.E.).  This  association's 
membership  is  made  up,  in  part,  of  specialized  collegiate  institutions 
that  issue  degrees  for  which  they  have  not  been  accredited  by  any 
accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
Association  for  Private  Education  would  substitute  a  system  of  state 
accreditation  for  that  of  the  W.C.A. 

According  to  Dr.  Victor  Elconin,  President  of  C.A.P.E. :  ''.  .  .  the 
Western  College  Association,  a  private  organization,  has  become  the 
'chosen  instrument'  of  the  Legislature  for  the  determination,  interpre- 
tation, and  application  of  educational  standards  in  public  as  well  as 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  California.  This  position  of 
W.C.A.  is  improper  and  probably  illegal.  It  will  become  increasingly 
untenable  as  time  goes  on,  and  will,  I  believe,  finally  be  abdicated  by 
W.C.A. 

''.  .  .  the  governing  body  of  W.C.A.  is  a  self -perpetuating  oligarchy 
— a  '  closed  shop '  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the  schools  accredited  by  W.C.A. 
under  its  recent  liberal  arts  criteria  have  no  voice  in  determining 
W.C.A.  policies." 

The  charge  of  'closed  shop'  was  also  leveled  at  the  W.C.A.  by  Dr. 
L.  W.  Hosford,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  College  of  Mortuary 
Science.  He  told  the  committee  that  his  institution,  a  substantial  one, 
was  very  much  interested  in  establishing  an  Associate  of  Arts  Degree 
in  Mortuary  Science,  and  that  he  had  inquired  of  the  W.C.A.  what  the 
requirements  were  to  become  accredited.  "We  were  summarily  dis- 
missed. Evidently  we  are  beneath  their  dignity,  or  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  we  are  trying  to  do — we  were  never  given  an  application 
blank.  I  think  that  in  this  instance  we  were  very  seriously  discrimi- 
nated against.  ..." 
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Speaking  in  reply  to  the  charges  by  Dr.  Elconin  and  Dr.  Hosford, 
Dr.  Dumke  told  the  Committee :  "I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  W.C.A. 
is  not  by  any  matter  or  means  a  closed  shop.  In  fact,  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  the  feelings  of  representatives  of  institutions  who  seem 
to  have  the  concept  they  are  excluded  or  will  be  excluded.  ...  I  was 
a  little  surprised  at  Dr.  Hosford 's  comment  on  our  reaction  to  his 
application.  I  felt  sure  that  you  already  had  the  document,  but  I  will 
give  you  these  in  case  you  haven't  [speaking  to  Hosford]."  Subse- 
quent to  the  committee's  hearing,  the  W.C.A.  has  taken  steps  to 
establish  criteria  and  standards  for  accrediting  schools  of  mortuary 
science.  Dr.  Hosford  has  advised  this  committee  that  his  relations 
with  the  "W.C.A.  are  excellent  and  that  he  is  expecting  an  accredita- 
tion visit  at  any  time. 

In  explaining  the  role  of  the  W.C.A.  in  accrediting  specialized  insti- 
tutions, Dr.  Dumke  explained  that  W.C.A.  was  originally  not  an  ac- 
crediting organization.  He  said  that  "W.C.A.  became  such  because 
it  felt  it  had  a  responsibility  to  become  an  accrediting  organization. 
Western  College  Association  did  so  because  there  was  need  for  this 
sort  of  organization  in  this  area  and  we  (W.C.A.)  seemed  to  be  the 
organization  which  was  best  set  up  to  do  it.  We  certainly  did  not  go 
into  it  with  any  idea  of  building  an  empire." 

Dr.  Dumke  explained  that  W.C.A.  was  the  most  recently  organized 
of  six  original  accrediting  associations  and  had  to  expand  its  opera- 
tions gradually.  He  related  the  W.C.A.  began  by  accrediting  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  because : 

"...  this  was  the  root  of  the  accreditation  problem  when  we  first 
moved  into  that  field.  Since  that  time,  we  have  gone  into  the  junior 
college  group,  liberal  art  institutes,  music  conservatories,  specialized 
institutions  such  as  the  United  States  Naval  Post-Graduate  School 
at  Monterey,  business  colleges,  and  we  have  no  policy  statement  for 
intent  which  precludes  the  admission  of  other  categories. 

"If  there  is  any  category  of  institution  which  feels  that  by  being 
outside  the  W.C.A.  it  is  being  deprived  of  services  which  this  associa- 
tion should  render,  I  urge  them  to  apply  to  the  association  then  give 
us  time  to  process  it.  Being  an  organization  which  is  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  standards,  quality,  and  excellence  in  higher  education, 
obviously  we  just  don't  add  categories.  You  must  work  out  things 
carefully.  You  must  make  certain  that  your  standards  of  evaluation 
are  proper.  Unless  you  do  this,  and  this  is  a  time  consuming  process, 
the  whole  process  of  accreditation  means  nothing.  I  will  admit  that 
there  will  be  categories  of  institutions  which,  because  of  their  non- 
academic  level  of  work,  might  not  be  considered  by  W.C.A.  for  entry. 
Certainly  any  institution  which  is  doing  work  of  the  college  level,  and 
which  finds  itself  in  a  category  which  is  either  currently  under  our 
rubrics,  or  which  may  be  added  to  them  in  the  future,  has  nothing  to 
worry  about.  We  are  expanding  our  order,  we  are  adding  categories 
just  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  consistent  with  validity  and  fair  procedure." 

Subjective  Criteria.  In  his  description  of  the  complexities  of  the 
accreditation  process,  Dr.  Dumke  indicated  the  accreditation  process 
requires  "expert  judgment  and  much  subjective  analysis;  [accredita- 
tion problems]  cannot  be  solved  by  rule  of  thumb  procedures,  legal- 
istic methods,  or  by  definition." 
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Also,  Dr.  Henry  Tyler,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  California  Jun- 
ior College  Association,  in  describing  the  criteria  upon  which  junior 
colleges  were  judged  by  accreditation  teams  indicated  that  one  meas- 
ure of  standards  of  an  institution  was  the  "make-up  of  the  faculty." 
In  reference  to  these  two  statements  and  questions  by  members 
of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Elconin  accused  the  W.C.A.  of  professing  to  be 
"an  assessor  of  educational  excellence,  but  it  admits  that  it  has  no 
definite  standards  for  this  subtle,  intangible  quality.  .  .  .  this  might 
not  be  so  bad  if  at  least  the  judged  schools,  not  to  mention  the  larger 
public  whose  interests  are  involved,  had  a  voice  in  the  proceedings." 

Dr.  Dumke  explained : 

"...  the  current  accreditation  process  depends  largely  upon  experi- 
ence. Judgment  based  upon  experience  is  not  purely  subjective;  in 
making  the  judgment,  the  judge  is  comparing  individuals  in  the  situa- 
tion with  all  others  he  has  encountered.  This  is  a  degree  of  objectivity 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  definite  type  of  objectivity  that  you  can  get 
in  some  of  these  very  complicated  problems.  I  refer  to  the  statement  of 
standards.  It  is  not  so  imprecise  as  might  be  assumed  to  use  such  words 
as  'not  adequate'  to  evaluate  a  faculty.  They  include  certain  basic  and 
recognized  patterns  of  operation  which  have  produced  results.  After 
all,  that  is  what  you  must  depend  upon  to  maintain  quality  in  a  pro- 
fession. ' ' 

Transfer  Ability  of  Academic  Units.  One  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  nonaccredited  and  partially  accredited  institutions  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  their  academic  credits  by  other  institutions  of  higher 
rank.  In  the  process  of  his  testimon}^  Dr.  Elconin  proposed  a  system 
of  state  accreditation  which  would,  in  essence,  require  any  institution 
of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  proposed  state  accreditating 
agency  to  accept  transfer  credits  from  all  other  institutions  similarly 
accredited. 

This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  state  colleges  and  other  four-year 
liberal  arts  colleges  accredited  by  W.C.A.  do  not  accept  at  face  value 
the  academic  units  of  students  transferring  from  specialized  two-year 
collegiate  institutions,  such  as  those  Dr.  Elconin  represents.  Since 
specialized  collegiate  institutions  cannot  guarantee  transfer  of  credit 
to  their  students,  they  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  recruit  students 
who  intend  to  proceed  with  four  years  of  liberal  arts  education  in  an 
accredited  institution. 

In  reply  to  this  complaint  against  liberal  arts  institutions  accredited 
by  W.C.A. ,  Dr.  Dumke  stated:  "...  any  arrangement  which  would 
force  a  professionally  responsible  faculty  to  accept  units  of  credit 
earned  which  they  would  not  otherwise  accept,  is  invalid  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  undermining  the  value  of  all  accreditation  which  is  quality 
in  higher  education. 

"Accreditation  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  acceptance  of  credits 
by  other  institutions.  The  business  schools  are  not  being  discriminated 
against  more  than  any  other  schools,  except  that  among  business  schools 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  about  the  implications 
of  accreditation." 

Should  Accreditation  be  State  or  Privately  Controlled?  Histor- 
ically, the  processes  of  accreditation  have  been  the  jurisdiction  of 
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private  associations  of  public  and  private  colleges  and  have  been  rela- 
tively free  from  governmental  control.  The  term  'accredited'  has  no 
legal  status  under  California  law. 

Representatives  of  the  Association  for  Private  Education  would  not 
only  give  legal  status  to  the  term  "accredited,"  and  permit  accredited 
institutions  to  use  that  term  for  the  prestige  it  would  bestow,  but  they 
would  also  have  the  State  enter  directly  into  the  accrediting  process. 

"After  careful  study  of  the  complex  problems  of  growth  and  change, 
concerning  public  and  private  education  in  institutions,  this  associa- 
tion is  convinced  that  the  emergence  of  an  orderly,  equitable  system 
of  higher  education  in  California,  in  which  public  and  private  schools 
would  be  respected  and  encouraged  to  perform  that  for  which  they  are 
best  suited,  is  critically  dependent  upon  the  creation  of  a  state  agency 
which  will  have  general  jurisdiction  over  the  formulation,  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  post-secondary  educational  standards." 

This  proposal  that  the  State  enter  directly  into  the  accreditation 
field  was  emphatically  opposed  by  every  president  of  a  four-year 
liberal  arts  college  or  university  present  at  the  hearing,  as  well  as  by 
representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Dr.  Dumke  put 
it  this  way: 

"Actually  there  are  two  basic  methods  of  evaluating  higher  educa- 
tion. One  of  them  is  the  jurisdictional  approach  which  depends  upon 
the  government  chartering  an  institution,  creating  institutional  mo- 
nopoly, and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  certain  institutions.  These  insti- 
tutions then  dominate  and  dictate  the  procedures  and  practices  of 
higher  education.  This  is  common  in  certain  parts  of  Latin  America. 
The  American  method  of  approaching  this  problem  is  based  largely  on 
the  concept  of  decentralized  control  of  education. 

"We  have  always  tried  as  a  nation  (and  the  State  of  California  has 
always  had  this  philosophy)  to  decentralize  educational  controls  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  keep  out  rigid  governmental  patterns  in  any 
operation  which  could  effectively  be  handled  otherwise.  I  think  Dr. 
Elconin's  proposal  is,  in  essence,  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  system  which 
is  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the  world  but  which  is  not  characteristic  of 
this  nation.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  look  at  some  of  the  results  of  this 
system  of  decentralized  control  before  adding  state  control. 

"Any  profession  which  by  its  very  complexities  must  accredit  itself, 
must  be  a  closed  corporation  in  that  sense.  If  it  were  capable  of  being 
judged  by  people  outside  the  profession  it  would  not  be  a  profession; 
it  would  not  be  of  that  level  and  stature.  This  is  true  of  medicine,  it  is 
true  of  law,  and  it  is  true  of  higher  education.  I  don't  see  any  possible 
way  of  getting  around  the  criticisms,  and  there  are  criticisms,  that 
higher  education  is  judging  itself  in  closed  corporation." 

Speaking  on  the  same  point,  Dr.  Franklin  P.  Rolfe  stated: 

"Because  of  the  success  of  the  present  process  of  accreditation  by 
"W.C.A.,  because  no  small  part  of  that  success  has  been  due  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  process's  changing  conditions,  and  because  the 
extra-legal  system  of  accreditation  which  has  so  long  been  the  Ameri- 
can way  in  higher  education  has  generally  proved  to  be  the  best  way 
for  us,  I  believe  it  would  not  improve  the  process  to  give  it  any  sort  of 
legal  sanction.  In  fact,  I  cannot  see  how  legal  sanction  would  fail  to 
limit  is  adaptability." 

7— Lr3442 
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Dr.  Kust,  speaking  from  his  experience  of  having  been  recently  ac- 
credited by  W.C.A.  commented: 

*'"We  think  the  use  of  this  kind  of  system  [W.C.A.  accreditation]  is, 
by  all  odds,  of  tremendous  value  to  any  institution  interested  in  the 
above  average  education.  We  also  think  that  there  are  many  institu- 
tions, apparently,  interested  in  having  legislation  if  possible  so  that 
they  can  get  the  benefits  of  what  the  W.C.A.  gives,  without  having  to 
raise  their  particular  standards  to  get  that  high.  I  am  also  interested 
that  so  many  institutions  want  no  interference  from  the  State  in  most 
matters,  but  are  vitally  interested  in  state  interference  as  long  as  it 
gets  them  some  benefits  that  they  want. 

"There  may  be  other  areas  [in  higher  education]  that  are  not 
covered  by  legislation  and  where  legislation  is  needed,  but  certainly 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  school,  properly  motivated  and  properly 
interested  in  higher  education,  cannot  get  what  it  needs  through  the 
processes  of  the  W.C.A." 

Apparently  unaware  that  the  members  of  W.C.A.  are  predominantly 
private  liberal  arts  colleges,  Dr.  Elconin,  on  June  28,  1960,  filed  a  state- 
ment with  this  Committee  which  was  intended  as  a  rebuttal  to  Dr. 
Dumke's  answer  to  the  C.A.P.E.'s  proposal  for  a  required  transfer  of 
credits.  Dr.  Dumke  had  stated: 

"...  any  arrangement  which  Avould  force  a  professionally  respon- 
sible faculty  to  accept  units  of  credit  earned  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  accept,  is  invalid  to  the  extent  that  it  is  undermining  the 
value  of  all  accreditation,  which  is  quality  in  higher  education." 

To  this  concern  Dr.  Elconin  declared : 

"Dr.  Dumke  and  his  colleagues  often  seem  to  forget  that,  as  public 
employees  and,  presumably,  public  servants,  they  have  specific  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  not  incumbent  upon  the  faculties  and  the 
officials  of  private  educational  institutions ;  and  that  high  among  these 
is  the  obligation  to  establish  and  maintain  reasonable  uniformity  in 
administrative  procedures  and  in  the  form  and  content  of  curricula. 
Administrators  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  grow  restive 
under  this  obligation  should  seek  positions  in  private  schools,  for  a 
greater  latitude  in  freedom  is  a  proper  and  natural  consequence  of 
greater  risk  and  insecurity.  Our  recommendations  would  make  this 
reasonable  uniformity  a  statutory  obligation  on  public,  not  private, 
schools. ' ' 

Should  the  Provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  29007(a)  be 
Amended?  This  section  provides  that  a  corporation  may  qualify  to 
issue  any  and  all  academic  degrees  by  filing  with  the  "Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  an  affidavit  by  the  president  or  other  head  of 
the  corporation,  stating  that  the  corporation  owns  an  interest  in  real 
or  personal  property  or  both  real  and  personal  property  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  education,  of  a  fair  market  value  of  not  less 
than  $50,000.  Such  affidavit  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  appraisal  by 
a  state  inheritance  tax  appraiser  appointed  for  the  county  in  which 
the  institution  is  located,  describing  the  real  or  personal  property  or 
both,  insuring  the  value  of  the  interest  of  the  corporation  therein  to  be 
at  least  $50,000." 
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A  large  number  of  nonaccredited  schools  have  qualified  to  issue  de- 
grees under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which  has  become  known 
as  the  ' '  California  Diploma  Mill  Law. ' '  The  result  is  that  many  institu- 
tions confer  academic  degrees  Mdthout  providing  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  education  which  the  degree  purports  to  evidence. 

Many  of  these  schools  have  been  denied  accreditation  by  appro- 
priate accrediting  agencies,  and  have  been  denied  authorization  to  issue 
degrees  after  an  evaluation  of  their  courses  of  study  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  under  Section  29007(f).  Schools  of  this 
type  advertise  that  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
California  Education  Code,  or  have  filed  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  implying  to  the  public  that  their  schools  or  pro- 
grams have  been  evaluated  and  approved. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  Department  of  Education  have  taken  the 
position  that  possession  by  a  school  of  real  or  personal  property  in  the 
amount  of  $50,000  is  not  a  sound  basis  for  determining  the  quality 
of  educational  courses  or  the  reputability  of  an  institution.  Neither  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Department  of  Education,  nor  any  recognized 
accrediting  agency  has  any  control  over  an  institution  qualifying  under 
this  Section  regarding  its  advertising,  standards  of  education,  or  the 
types  or  numbers  of  degrees  it  issues. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  has  pointed  out  that  a  " .  .  .  degree 
has  value,  of  course,  because  government,  private  employers,  profes- 
sional societies,  and  the  general  public  recognize  and  rely  upon  degrees 
given  by  colleges  and  universities  as  evidence  of  a  person's  competence 
to  engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities." 

In  this  connection,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  reviewed  by  the 
Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Education  clearly  indicates  that 
the  process  of  accreditation  is  the  only  reliable  means  by  which  we  can 
evaluate  the  quality  of  the  academic  offerings  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  and  guarantee  that  academic  degrees  issued  by  it  are 
not  cheapened. 


Chapter  XI 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGE   INSTRUCTION    IN 

CALIFORNIA   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  As  a  tool  of  communication,  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  can 
help  build  a  friendlier,  more  peaceful  world  by  facilitating  people-to- 
people  communication  Avith  citizens  of  other  nations.  In  this  way,  lan- 
guage can  be  a  powerful  Aveapon  in  this  nation 's  struggle  against  inter- 
national communism.  This  is  true  in  the  area  of  ideological  competition 
to  win  friends  and  allies  among  the  undeveloped  and  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world  and  in  international  economic  competition.  The 
mastery  of  foreign  language  is  indispensable  to  gaining  new  and 
greater  perspective  of  life  internationally,  and  effective  communication 
with  people  of  other  nations  is  impossible  without  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  our  government  faces  in  building  and 
sustaining  friendly  relations  with  other  nations  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
official  representatives  it  must  send  abroad,  and  so  many  Americans  who 
travel  abroad  privately,  cannot  speak  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  sent  or  go  as  tourists.  Private  American  industry  doing 
business  abroad  is  faced  with  the  same  frustrating  handicap.  The  dearth 
of  properly  educated  and  trained  Americans  who  speak  key  foreign 
languages  has  forced  some  American  companies  to  recruit  high-level 
officials  from  European  countries  for  projects  in  Asian,  Near  East  and 
African  countries. 

The  basis  of  the  United  States'  deficiency  in  bi-lingual  citizens  is  the 
lack  of  effective  foreign  language  instruction  programs  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  and  other  states.  Recently  many  critics  of  our  public 
school  system,  from  Dr.  James  Conant  to  Admiral  Rickover,  have 
stated  that  our  schools  need  to  improve  in  the  area  of  foreign  language 
instruction.  This  view  was  reiterated  by  witnesses  appearing  before  this 
Committee. 

2.  While  foreign  language  instruction  can  be  given  with  effectiveness 
in  the  elementary  grades  it  will  be  of  little  permanent  value  to  the  stu- 
dent unless  there  is  continuous  year-to-year  instruction  in  the  same 
language  until  a  good  command  is  achieved.  For  this  reason,  the  sev- 
enth grade  appears  to  be  the  best  point  at  which  to  begin  a  fully  imple- 
mented foreign  language  program.  A  well-planned  program  beginning 
at  this  level  would  best  assure  that  every  student  graduating  from  high 
school  would  have  a  good  command  of  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

3.  If  properly  taught,  any  language  can  be  learned.  The  method  of 
instruction  and  course  content  depend  upon  the  goals  of  the  program, 
whether  reading  skill  for  a  variety  of  purposes  such  as  appreciation  of 
the  literature  of  another  nation,  or  a  speaking  command  without  ability 
to  read  the  written  language,  or  both  a  reading  command  and  speaking 
command. 

(168) 
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The  audio-lingual  method,  where  the  student  learns  to  speak  a  lan- 
guage by  imitating  its  sound,  appears  to  be  the  best  method  for  giving 
a  speaking  command  and  for  leading  into  reading  command  of  the 
alphabetic  languages.  This  method,  as  developed  and  used  at  the  Army 
Language  School  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  has  its  place  in  every 
foreign  language  instruction  program,  regardless  of  the  goals  of  the 
individual  courses. 

4.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  foreign 
language  programs  is  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  Until  the  shortage 
of  properly  trained  foreign  language  teachers  can  be  alleviated,  little 
of  significance  can  be  done.  Some  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direc- 
tion through  foreign  language  institutes  held  during  the  summer  months 
on  several  college  campuses.  These  institutes  are  supported  by  federal 
funds  under  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The 
number  of  such  institutes  is  increasing  (one  at  San  Francisco  State  in 
the  summer  of  1959 ;  two  in  the  summer  of  1960  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and  Stanford;  five  are  scheduled  for  the 
summer  of  1961  on  the  campuses  of  UCLA,  San  Francisco  State,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  and  Stanford).  Foreign  language  in- 
struction institutes  alone  are  not  enough  in  light  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  job  to  be  done.  Local  school  districts  could  do  much  to  accelerate 
retraining  of  teachers  by  conducting  similar  institutes  on  the  local  level. 
However,  indications  are  that  the  need  will  never  be  completely  filled. 

One  possible  means  of  accelerating  the  retraining  of  foreign  language 
teachers  would  be  to  utilize  the  existing  foreign  language  instruction 
laboratories  established  in  secondary  schools  with  the  use  of  NDEA 
Title  VI  funds  and  local  matching  funds.  Many  of  these  expensive 
laboratory  facilities  will  be  idle  during  the  summer  months  when  the 
majority  of  language  teachers  concerned  are  able  to  attend  retraining 
or  proficiency  building  institutes.  By  establishing  local  foreign  language 
institutes  to  serve  one  or  more  school  districts  within  a  given  area,  the 
trainees  could  remain  at  home  during  the  summer,  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  paying  them  stipends  for  attending.  In  addition,  the 
use  of  already  established  laboratories  would  make  available  more  facili- 
ties for  such  institutes  than  is  now  available  at  the  state  colleges.  These 
additional  institutes  could  be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state  colleges  which  have  NDEA  funds  for  foreign  language  institutes. 
College  credit  could  be  allowed  trainees  who  successfully  complete  the 
courses  of  instruction,  and  this  credit  might  be  usable  for  salary  incre- 
ments on  their  respective  school  district  salary  schedules. 

The  agreement  between  individual  state  colleges  and  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  may  need  amending  in  order  to  effect  this 
proposal,  but  the  better  utilization  of  funds  and  existing  facilities,  as 
well  as  the  acceleration  of  the  retraining  program  which  would  result, 
makes  such  negotiations  for  amendments  desirable. 

5.  Under  ultimate  development,  instructional  television  and  the 
classroom  foreign  language  teacher  should  form  an  effective  teaching 
combination.  Several  school  districts  throughout  the  State  have  used 
instructional  television  for  this  purpose  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 

6.  One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  foreign  language  class 
is  a  native  speaker  of  the  tongue.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  non- 
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credentialed  persons  in  this  State,  representing  a  prreat  variety  of 
foreign  language  groups,  who  could  prove  valuable  in  any  expansion 
of  foreign  language  instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  foreign  language  institutes  and  training  centers  on  college 
and  university  campuses  should  be  expanded  to  the  maximum  extent 
that  federal  allocation  of  funds  will  permit.  State  college  trustees  should 
explore  the  possibility  of  establishing  additional  summer  foreign  lan- 
guage institutes  at  the  local  level  using  federal  funds  and  the  existing 
language  instruction  laboratories.  These  institutes  should  be  of  sufficient 
quality  and  content  to  permit  granting  of  academic  units  for  those 
teachers  who  successfully  complete  the  courses  offered.  Further,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  should  take  the  leadership  in  encourag- 
ing school  districts  to  allow  salary  schedule  credit  for  these  academic 
units.  Such  salary  increments  should  be  allowed  those  teachers  who 
complete  the  retraining  courses,  even  though  they  may  be  at  the  maxi- 
mum pay  rate. 

2.  The  State  Department  of  Education,  the  University  of  California 
and  the  state  colleges,  working  in  cooperation  with  local  school  districts, 
should  expand  their  investigation  of  the  use  of  instructional  television 
for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  investigate  further 
the  possibilities  for  making  use  of  California  residents  who  are  bi- 
lingual but  are  not  qualified  for  a  teaching  credential. 

4.  A  comprehensive  program  of  foreign  language  instruction  should 
be  initiated  at  the  seventh  grade  level  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this 
State.  Written  and  spoken  command  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
should  be  required  for  high  school  graduation.  (This  recommendation 
was  implemented  by  the  introduction  of  Assembly  Bill  2564  (Casey) 
which  requires,  among  other  things,  that  by  1965  the  public  schools 
must  initiate  a  program  of  foreign  language  in.struction  beginning 
no  later  than  the  sixth  grade.  This  committee  deferred  to  Mr.  Casey 
in  this  matter  and  no  bill  concerning  this  recommendation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.) 

Brief  History 

During  World  War  II  and  again  during  the  Korean  War,  the  armed 
services'  need  for  individuals  with  a  proficiency  in  many  foreign 
languages  became  acute.  All  branches  of  the  service  needed  large  num- 
bers of  interpreters  to  work  with  prisoner  interrogation  officers,  to 
accompany  troops  behind  enemy  lines,  and  for  numerous  other  im- 
portant assignments.  The  number  of  bilingual  persons  in  the  services, 
however,  did  not  even  approximate  the  need.  To  overcome  this  shortage, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  established  special  schools  of  instruction  in 
foreign  languages.  Out  of  these  service  schools  grew  a  technique  of 
instruction  known  as  the  audio-lingual  method. 

The  audio-lingual  technique  involves  tl^e  learning  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage by  imitating  its  sounds.  Students  learn  to  speak  the  language 
before  they  learn  to  read  it.  The  audio-lingual  method  is  faster  than 
traditional  teaching  methods  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  enabling 
the  students  to  think  in  the  language  they  are  learning.  This  is  to  say. 
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the  student  does  not  have  to  translate  the  words  of  the  new  tongue 
back  into  English  in  order  to  understand  them.  Also,  the  method  leads 
more  quickly  to  a  reading  comprehension  of  the  alphabetic  languages; 
this  is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  non-alphabetic  languages. 

Since  the  Korean  War,  the  Navy  has  closed  its  school  and  contracted 
with  the  University  of  Indiana  to  train  its  personnel  in  foreign  lan- 
guage proficiency.  The  Army,  however,  has  maintained  its  language 
school  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey.  The  Army  Language  School  has 
developed  the  audio-lingual  method  to  a  high  degree  and  has  gathered 
an  outstanding  staff  of  instructors  in  more  than  38  different  languages. 

Cognizant  of  the  shortcomings  of  California  public  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  foreign  language  field,  this  Committee  requested  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Army  Language  School  hoping  that  some  of  the 
techniques  developed  by  this  outstanding  institution  might  be  found 
to  be  applicable  on  a  more  general  level  throughout  the  State.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Army,  William  M. 
Brucker.  On  May  10,  1960,  the  committee  was  given  a  complete  orien- 
tation tour  of  that  facility  by  Colonel  James  L.  Collins,  Commandant 
of  the  School. 

During  the  tour,  committee  members  learned  that  many  of  the  in- 
structional staff  were  serving  in  advisory  capacities  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  District  and  to  the  University  of  California,  and  as  in- 
structors of  local  adult  education  programs.  Colonel  Collins  and  his 
professional  staff  were  willing  and  anxious  to  make  any  contributions 
they  could  to  the  improvement  of  the  foreign  language  instruction  in 
California  public  education. 

In  the  afternoon  following  the  tour,  the  committee  held  a  hearing 
in  the  Monterey  Public  Library.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
review  the  status  of  foreign  language  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
and  to  determine  whether  legislative  action  would  be  necessary  to 
extend  and  improve  the  quality  of  this  program. 

Summary  of  Tesiimony 

Foreign  language  is  not  a  required  subject  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  this  State  and  is  not  recognized  in  law  as  part  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  Also,  completion  of  foreign  language  courses  is  not 
a  requirement  for  entry  into  the  state  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and 
many  private  colleges  of  California. 

Several  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  student  should  be 
permitted  to  graduate  from  high  school  without  gaining  at  least  some 
proficiency  in  one  or  more  foreign  language.  The  reasons  for  this  view 
were  varied,  including  the  philosophical  opinion  that  "No  individual 
can  consider  himself  an  educated  person  unless  he  knows  at  least  one 
language  in  addition  to  his  own." 

A  practical  reason  for  teaching  foreign  languages  in  our  schools  is 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  handicapped  in  our  relations  with  the  people 
of  other  countries  because  we  cannot  communicate  with  them  on  a 
person  to  person  basis  in  their  native  tongues.  Over  and  above  the 
need  of  the  armed  services  for  bilingual  persons  in  times  of  war,  this 
ability  to  communicate  with  peoples  of  other  nations  has  become  a  vital 
weapon  in  this  nation's  struggle  against  international  communism. 
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The  Russian  government  is  so  aware  of  the  power  of  language  in  the 
struggle  for  men 's  minds  that  every  Russian  sent  abroad  is  a  proficient 
speaker  of  the  language  of  the  country  he  visits.  In  contrast  to  this, 
few  Americans  going  abroad  as  tourists,  government  representatives,  or 
employees  of  commercial  firms  can  speak  the  language  of  the  countries 
they  visit.  This  fact  tends  to  weight  the  odds  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
Russians  with  masses  of  people  in  the  uncommitted  countries  of  the 
world.  Language  as  a  weapon  of  the  cold  war  was  emphasized  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ralph  Dorman,  Manager  of  the  Executive  Services 
for  the  Bechtel  Corporation,  a  major  United  States  construction  firm 
doing  extensive  business  in  other  countries.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  Mr.  Dorman 's  remarks  to  this  Committee : 

''The  most  significant  problem  we  face  in  the  competitive  inter- 
national situation  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  foreign  languages  on 
the  part  of  our  people.  This  applies  to  all  Americans  we  encounter 
in  foreign  fields.  Everywhere  I  have  gone  in  recent  years,  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  foreign  countries  have  expressed 
astonishment  and  regret  that  Americans  do  not  seem  interested 
enough  in  other  nations,  even  though  they  assume  a  leadership  role 
abroad,  to  bother  learning  the  language  of  those  countries  where 
they  are  doing  business. 

' '  The  hard  fact  is  clear :  our  idealogical  opponents  are  aggressive 
and  they  make  a  special  point  of  having  as  representatives  people 
who  are  well-versed  and  grounded  in  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  sent.  In  contrast,  Americans  abroad  appear  as 
awkward  and  stumbling  representatives  when  they  have  difficulty 
in  expressing  themselves.  From  that  point  of  view,  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  has  a  very  great  significance  in  the  future  for- 
ward movement  of  our  ideologies.  Facility  in  languages  gives  an 
assurance,  an  attitude,  and  a  rapport  with  people  that  nothing 
else  will  accomplish.  The  very  fact  that  our  representatives  are 
capable  of  conversing  in  their  tongue,  creating  this  kind  of  sympa- 
thetic communication,  could  make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  commercially,  and  further  acceptance  of  the  American 
point  of  view  and  the  American  way  of  life  in  many  countries." 

Speaking  from  his  own  and  his  company's  long  experience  in  doing 
business  in  other  nations,  Mr.  Dorman  made  the  following  observations : 

"In  former  years  we  could  export  to  whatever  country  we  were 
working  hundreds  of  American  workmen.  We  had  the  knowhow 
and  oftentimes  our  people  could  work  in  foreign  areas  without  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  local  language.  But  now,  instead  of  send- 
ing 500  workmen  to  build  a  refinery  in  Asia  or  the  southern  tip  of 
Arabia,  Ave  might  send  25  or  30.  Also  it  has  become  increasingly 
necessary  that  these  men  have  a  background  knowledge,  and  all  of 
the  facets  that  go  with  that  knowledge  of  the  native  language,  in 
order  to  conduct  their  work  satisfactorily.  Oftentimes,  we  now  find 
that  we  must  select  people  from  other  countries.  For  example,  if 
we  are  doing  work  in  Turkey,  we  might  be  persuaded  to  select 
nationals  from  Great  Britain  or  Italy  who  have  familiarity  with 
that  language  rather  than  using  our  own  people. 
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"As  an  American  company  doing  business  abroad,  if  we  are  to 
remain  competitive,  there  are  certain  things  we  must  change  in 
our  normal  activities,  and  the  most  important  of  these  is  our  atti- 
tude toward  language  and  a  selection  of  individuals  who  have  com- 
petency in  foreign  languages. 

"I  would  say  that  in  our  firm  and  similar  firms  doing  business 
in  other  countries,  having  Americans  who  are  not  only  skilled 
technically  but  also  who  have  a  working  proficiency  of  other  lan- 
guages would  be  the  most  important  single  thing  that  could  be  put 
on  our  side  of  the  ledger. ' ' 

What  Is  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  a  Foreign  Language?    All 

of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  agreed  that  the  audio-lingual 
technique  had  a  significant  applicability  to  any  form  of  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction.  Dr.  Axelrod,  Professor  of  Humanities  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  put  it  this  way: 

"The  audio-lingual  method  is  not  only  the  best  method  to  use 
if  the  goal  is  to  teach  students  to  speak,  but  it  also  is  the  best 
method  to  teach  students  to  read  and  write.  Especially,  if  the 
language  is  an  alphabetic  language,  although  additional  training 
is  necessary  if  the  student  is  to  read  and  write  with  ease. ' ' 

Dr.  Axelrod  testified  that  the  use  of  the  audio-lingual  method  is 
uneconomical  if  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  the  primary  goal  of 
instruction.  There  are  still  many  students  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties who  want  to  study  a  language  in  order  to  be  able  only  to  read  it. 
These  are,  for  example,  students  of  literature  who  are  not  majors  in 
that  language,  but  who  want  to  know  enough  about  the  history  and 
culture  to  read  some  of  the  great  literature  in  the  original  of  a  given 
language ;  or  they  may  be  students  who  are  doing  research  and  want  to 
read  learned  journals  in  a  foreign  language.  By  use  of  special  reading 
methods,  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  student  to  easily  read  non-fictional 
materials  in  most  European  languages  within  a  single  semester  of 
college.  And  by  use  of  this  same  method  he  can  be  taught  to  read  novels 
and  even  poetry  with  ease  and  enjoyment  after  one  year  of  college  work. 

No  respectable  scholar  in  the  foreign  language  speaks  of  one  of  these 
methods  as  superior  to  the  other,  in  the  abstract.  A  given  method  of 
teaching  can  only  be  good  or  bad  in  terms  of  the  goals  or  aims  of  the 
teacher  and  in  terms  of  his  conditions.  If  a  foreign  language  department 
commits  itself  exclusively  or  primarily  to  the  goal  of  developing  spoken 
ability,  the  audio-lingual  method  is  obviously  the  superior  one. 

Dr.  Denzel  Carr,  Chairman  of  the  Language  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  thought  the  audio-lingual  method 
was  the  best  way  to  begin  learning  any  foreign  language.  Dr.  Carr  told 
the  committee  that  he  believed  the  audio-lingual  method  was  a  good 
way  to  learn  to  read  as  well  as  to  speak.  He  stated  that  it  gives  a 
balance  and  an  ability  to  read  rather  than  deciphering.  He  explained 
that  the  difficulty  with  a  large  part  of  what  is  called  reading,  in  the 
so-called  "reading  method"  is  actually  deciphering — something  like 
working  a  crossword  puzzle.  "When  a  person  learns  to  read  through 
the  audio-lingual  method,  the  meanings  of  words  are  clear  as  they  come 
through  your  mind,  and  you  read,  with  certain  limitations,  as  well  as 
though  you  had  training  with  the  reading  method." 
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In  passinjr,  Dr.  Carr  stated  that  in  his  view  a  major  obstacle  to  teach- 
ing foreign  languages  in  the  United  States  is  the  psychological  handicap 
of  most  Americans  who  feel  that  otlier  languages  are  unlearnable.  He 
labeled  this  as  nonsense  and  stated  that  any  language  is  learnable  if  it 
is  properly  taught. 

The  discussion  then  evolved  around  the  question  of  the  best  time 
to  begin  foreign  language  instruction.  Mr.  Dorman  had  previously 
made  the  observation  that  his  company  had  learned  it  was  much  easier 
to  reteach  emploj^ees  who  have  had  language  instruction  as  children 
than  it  was  to  teach  those  who  had  not.  Dr.  Carr  explained  that  very 
young  children  have  much  greater  ability  to  imitate  and  learn  foreign 
sounds  than  do  adults,  but  added  that  a  child  can  acquire  readily  and 
forget  almost  as  readily.  He  felt  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
language  instruction  to  a  child  before  the  age  of  puberty  unless  there 
is  follow-up  so  that  the  child  can  continue  until  he  acquires  a  com- 
mand of  the  language,  written  as  well  as  spoken. 

Because  California  does  not  allow  a.d.a.  for  elementary  language 
instruction,  Dr.  Carr  felt  that  the  best  place  to  begin  was  the  seventh 
grade  and  to  have  a  very  well  planned  program  from  that  point.  Under 
this  program,  when  the  student  enters  the  university  he  would  have 
a  very  good  command  of  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

Mrs.  Margit  LlacKae,  Director  of  Spanish  Language  for  the  San 
Diego  City  Schools,  felt  that  the  grade  at  which  language  instruction 
begins  depends  upon  the  school  district  and  how  many  teachers  are 
available.  She  stated  that  in  San  Diego  schools  Spanish  began  in  the 
fourth  grade  because  in  this  way  she  had  only  half  as  many  teachers 
to  train  as  if  she  began  instruction  in  the  first  grade.  "With  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  continuity  of  instruction,  Mrs.  MacRae  explained 
there  are  so  many  uncontrollable  factors  in  teaching  foreign  language 
at  the  elementarj'  level  that  she  was  unable  to  give  the  problem  too 
much  weight.  She  said  that  if  she  has  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach 
Spanish  at  the  fourth  grade  level  and  no  one  for  the  fifth  and  no  one 
for  the  sixth,  then  she  will  utilize  that  teacher  on  the  fourth  grade 
level. 

According  to  Dr.  Axelrod,  the  San  Francisco  City  Schools  have  a 
private  project  in  elementary  foreign  language  instruction  which  be- 
gins students  at  the  fourth  grade  level.  Dr.  Axelrod  conceded  that  if 
you  have  an  individual  teacher  who  is  competent  to  teach  any  given 
language  in  the  fourth  grade,  he  would  recommend  going  ahead  but 
would  expect  little  to  be  gained  except  to  broaden  the  child  and  build 
flexibility.  One  of  the  basic  problems  in  initiating  foreign  language 
instruction  at  the  elementary  level  is  a  lack  of  teachers.  Because  state 
law  does  not  allow  a.d.a.  for  foreign  language  instruction  on  the  ele- 
mentary level,  the  teacher  must  either  donate  his  time  or  the  school 
district  must  underwrite  the  total  expense  out  of  local  funds. 

Dr.  Helen  Heffernan,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  Education, 
stated  another  problem  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  in  the  elementary 
pupil's  day.  Dr.  Heffernan  took  the  position  that  the  child's  day  is 
already  so  crowded  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  time  block  in 
which  to  give  foreign  language  instruction.  The  San  Diego  School 
District,  however,  has  solved  this  problem  by  making  foreign  language 
instruction  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  has  extended  the 
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school  day  one-half  hour  for  that  purpose.  Mrs.  MacRae  said  the  San 
Diego  arrangement  has  worked  out  quite  well  and  has  presented  no 
serious  problems. 

Insofar  as  language  instruction  on  the  secondary  level  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  general  shortage  of  competent  foreign  language  teachers 
within  the  State,  and  many  of  those  already  teaching  foreign  languages 
have  been  taught  by  the  traditional  method  which  yields  comparatively 
poor  results.  The  retraining  of  these  teachers  coupled  with  the  task  of 
encouraging  more  college  students  to  prepare  for  foreign  language 
teaching  constitutes  major  problems. 

The  witnesses  explained  that  many  teachers  who  have  learned  by 
the  traditional  method  are  reluctant  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  train- 
ing and  take  up  an  entirely  new  method.  Dr.  Carr  disclosed  that  he 
had  precisely  the  same  problem  with  instructors  on  the  language  in- 
struction staff  at  the  University  of  California,  each  of  whom  has  his 
own  ideas  concerning  how  language  should  be  taught. 

The  federal  government  has  recognized  the  importance  of  obtaining 
as  many  bilingual  citizens  as  possible  and  has  undertaken  a  program 
to  assist  in  the  retraining  of  secondary  school  language  instructors  and 
to  encourage  more  college  graduates  to  enter  the  field  of  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction.  This  program  was  administered  under  Title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Under  this  program  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  establish  and  maintain  foreign  language  institutes  for  the 
retraining  of  teachers  during  the  summer  or  regular  school  year. 
Trainees  attending  the  institutes  receive  a  stipend,  w^hile  they  are  in 
attendance,  of  $75  per  month  plus  $15  for  each  dependent.  The  federal 
government  pays  the  cost  of  these  institutes.  In  addition,  the  federal 
government,  through  Title  VI,  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  establish  language  training  centers  on  an  academic  year 
basis.  The  federal  government  underwrites  one-half  the  cost  of  these 
training  centers.  Under  Title  IV  of  the  NDEA,  the  federal  government 
will  make  educational  loans,  which  are  supported  on  a  matching  basis 
with  state  funds,  to  students  who  are  entering  the  field  of  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction.  These  loans  are  non-interest  bearing  and  are  payable 
after  the  recipient  has  completed  his  education.  The  federal  government 
will  write  off  10  percent  of  its  share  of  the  loan  for  each  year  a  student 
teaches  in  a  secondary  school  up  to  a  maximum  of  five  years.  In  other 
words,  a  prospective  language  teacher  can  get  a  loan  from  the  federal 
government,  go  through  college,  begin  repaying  the  loan  after  he  has 
taken  a  teaching  job,  and  have  as  much  as  half  of  the  entire  amount 
of  the  loan  cancelled. 

Another  promising  solution  to  the  language  teacher  shortage  is  the 
use  of  instructional  television.  Several  people  testified  that  this  shortage 
might  best  be  solved  by  projecting  a  skilled  language  teacher  into  sev- 
eral classrooms  at  one  time.  Both  Dr.  Axelrod  and  Mrs.  MacRae  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  use  of  television,  but  Dr.  Carr  was  not.  Dr.  Carr 
voiced  his  objections  to  the  use  of  television  for  language  instruction  as 
follows : 

"As  far  as  television  goes,  if  the  teacher  herself  does  not  know 
the  language  being  taught,  how  does  she  know  whether  the  chil- 
dren are  doing  a  good  job  of  imitating  or  not?  When  it  comes  to 
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examinations  and  all  these  things,  I  feel  that  TV,  to  be  effective, 
must  have  local  persons  who  know  and  who  are  able  to  spot  and 
tell  what  is  going  on.  You  cannot  dispense  with  the  teacher  if  you 
are  going  to  have  good  language  instruction." 

Mrs.  MacRae  was  less  concerned  than  was  Dr.  Carr  over  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  skilled  language  instructor  in  the  classroom.  She 
pointed  out  that  the  classroom  teachers  for  an  ITV  program  can  be 
selected  as  much  for  the  perceptivity  of  their  ears  as  the  skill  of  their 
tongues.  It  has  been  her  experience  that  children,  instructed  by  tele- 
vision and  directed  by  a  classroom  teacher  who  was  nonskilled  in  the 
language,  would  imitate  the  television  set  rather  than  the  teacher. 

Mrs.  MacRae  did  concede,  however,  that  the  best  asset  to  any  class- 
room of  foreign  language  instruction  was  the  presence  of  a  native 
speaker  of  the  tongue  being  taught.  California,  she  pointed  out,  has 
many  bilingual  persons  who  could  teach  a  foreign  language  except  that 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  teaching  credentials.  Mrs.  MacRae  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  agreed  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  should  explore  every  possibility  of  making  better  utilization 
of  these  individuals  as  foreign  language  instructors. 


Chapter  XII 
THE   STATE   SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAM 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Subsistence  Scholarships  for  Undergraduates.  The  State  has, 
through  the  tiiitional  scholarship  program,  recognized  the  able  student 
and  his  problems  of  financing  a  college  education.  However,  the  tni- 
tional  program  does  not  in  many  cases  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  costs  of  higher  education  above  and  beyond  a  combination  of  con- 
tributions from  the  family,  from  the  student  and  the  state  tuitional 
scholarship.  The  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  recommended  the 
extension  of  the  State  Scholarship  Program  to  provide  subsistence 
awards  for  undergraduates. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  winners  for  this  year  in  the  State 
Scholarship  Program  were  all  in  the  top  5  percent  of  the  academically 
able,  as  measured  by  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Scholar- 
ship Commission  shows  that  approximately  65  percent  of  the  winners 
in  the  present  program  have  demonstrated  financial  need  beyond  re- 
sources available  to  them  through  their  own  efforts,  the  contributions 
of  their  parents  and  the  funds  received  through  the  state  tuitional 
scholarship.  It  seems  logical  that,  once  the  State  has  recognized  these 
students  and  has  determined  their  financial  need,  the  amount  of  money 
attached  to  the  state  grants  should  more  closely  meet  their  financial 
problems  and  not  be  so  restricted  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
an  element  of  incompleteness  in  making  a  partial  investment  in  the 
scholarship  student  and  then  leaving  him  adrift  to  find  other  resources 
in  order  to  complete  his  college  education. 

2.  Graduate  Fellowship  Program.  The  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education  also  recommended  that  the  State  establish  a  program  of 
graduate  fellowships  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  college 
teachers. 

During  the  next  15  years,  California  colleges  and  universities  will 
face  a  serious  faculty  recruiting  problem.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
Master  Plan  Survey  Team  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  recruit  an  average 
of  3200  college  faculty  members  per  year,  or  54,000  over  the  next  15 
years.  Even  if  the  high  rate  of  importation  of  faculty  members  from 
other  states  continues,  it  is  apparent  that  California  universities  will 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  faculty  to  meet  the  need  of  future 
graduate  students. 

Also,  the  graduate  schools  of  the  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  California  have  unused  capacity.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
they  could  accommodate  more  than  1,000  additional  graduate  stu- 
dents without  an  expansion  of  plant  and  with  little  expansion  of  fac- 
ulty. It  is  apparent  that  many  able  students  are  not  in  graduate  schools 
because  they  lack  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  graduate  education 
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at  either  public  or  independent  institutions.  A  graduate  fellowship 
program  would  be  one  of  the  effective  means  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  potential  teachers  and  of  achieving  greater  utilization  of  facilities 
and  faculties  at  the  graduate  level. 

3.  Residency  Laws.  The  current  wording  of  residency  laws  affect- 
ing the  tuition  charges  at  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  as 
well  as  eligibility  for  state  scholarship  awards,  has  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
qualifying many  minor  residents  and  married  women  of  this  State  who 
have  actually  lived  in  California  all  of  their  lives  and  who  may  never 
have  left  it,  or  have  left  it  only  for  short  visits. 

This  apparent  inequity  stems  from  the  provisions  that  the  residence 
of  a  minor  child  is  the  residence  of  his  father,  and  the  residence  of  a 
married  woman  is  the  residence  of  her  husband.  In  effect,  if  a  minor 
child,  born  in  California  and  residing  here  Avith  his  mother  or  other 
guardian,  has  a  father  who  resides  in  another  state,  but  contributes 
(even  partially)  to  the  child's  support,  the  legal  residence  of  the  child 
is  the  state  w^here  his  father  lives.  This  would  be  true  even  though  the 
child  may  have  never  left  the  State  of  California  or  even  have  visited 
the  state  of  his  father's  residence.  Such  a  situation  would  disqualify 
the  minor  from  receiving  state  scholarships  or  for  being  eligible  for 
"in-state"  tuition  charges  at  public  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  same  would  apply  to  his  eligibility  to  receive  state  scholarship 
awards. 

A  married  female  student,  whether  a  minor  or  of  adult  age,  who  mar- 
ries a  noncitizen  becomes,  for  purposes  of  tuition  charges  and  eligi- 
bility for  state  scholarships,  a  resident  of  her  husband's  country.  This 
would  be  true  even  though  she  may  never  have  visited  her  husband's 
country,  or  never  have  left  the  State  of  California. 

Inasmuch  as  state  scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships  are  re- 
stricted to  residents  of  the  State  of  California,  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  equitable  that  eligibility  be  based  on  actual  residence  in  the  State 
rather  than  upon  residence  of  parents,  husband  or  the  source  of  sup- 
port. The  same  would  be  true  of  eligibility  for  "in-state"  tuition 
charges. 

4.  Extension  of  the  State  Scholarship  Program  to  Specialized  Two- 
Year  Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
scholarship  program,  to  assist  the  exceptionally  able  students  attending 
four-year  colleges  or  preparing  to  attend  four-year  colleges,  the  State 
Scholarship  Program  should  continue  to  be  limited  to  institutions  of 
collegiate  grade. 

If  the  Legislature  should  establish  a  scholarship  program  for  spe- 
cialized schools  not  of  collegiate  grade,  this  program  should  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  existing  State  Scholarship  Program.  The  prob- 
lems in  programs  for  noncollegiate  scholarship  awards  are  dissimilar 
to  those  for  awarding  scholarships  to  college  students,  and  if  such  a 
program  is  established,  it  should  be  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  rather  than  by  the  State  Scholarship  Commission. 

By  requiring  that  state  scholarships  should  be  applicable  for  use 
only  in  institutions  accredited  by  the  Western  College  Association,  the 
Legislature  limited  application  of  the  scholarship  program  to  students 
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in  liberal  arts  colleges.  In  so  doing,  the  Legislature  apparently  recog- 
nized that  the  costs  of  scholarships  to  independent  liberal  arts  colleges 
are  less  than  the  costs  of  educating  these  students  in  public  universities 
and  state  colleges  and  that  there  is  a  resultant  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
to  the  extent  the  students  are  diverted  to  these  institutions.  Since  the 
scholarship  awards  are  renewable  for  four  years,  the  apparent  intent 
is  to  subsidize  those  students  who  are  pursuing  four-year  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  liberal  arts  college. 
The  academic  units  earned  in  specialized  two-year  colleges  not  ac- 
credited as  liberal  arts  colleges  have  been  determined  by  the  California 
Scholarship  Commission  not  to  be  of  collegiate  level  or  collegiate  in 
nature  and  the  academic  units  earned  in  these  institutions  are  not  trans- 
ferrable  to  four-year  colleges.  The  Attorney  General  in  an  informal 
opinion  stated  that  there  is  a  real  and  important  distinction  between 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade  and  institutions  that  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  business  colleges.  This  is  true,  even  though  many  business 
colleges  may  offer  as  part  of  their  general  curriculum,  some  courses 
similar  or  even  identical  with  courses  provided  in  institutions  with 
collegiate  grade  offering  two-year  junior  college  courses. 

5.  Dissemination  of  Information  on  Scholarships  Available  to  Cali- 
fornia Students.  There  are  many  scholarships  of  various  types  and 
amounts  available  to  California  residents  and  about  which  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  students  who  are  seeking 
scholarships.  Many  of  these  scholarships,  because  little  is  known  about 
them,  remain  unused  year  after  year  when  they  could  be  assisting  many 
California  students  to  complete  their  college  education. 

The  State  Scholarship  Commission  is  in  a  unique  position  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  concerning  all  scholarships  available  to 
California  students.  It  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State,  and 
those  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  if  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mission would  develop,  publish,  and  distribute  to  all  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State,  a  catalog  describing  these  scholarships,  specifying 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  award,  the  eligibility  requirements,  and 
complete  application  procedure  information. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Legislature  Should  Enact  the  Provisions  of  Senate  Bill  520 
Which  Would  Create  a  Graduate  Fellowship  Program.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  contains  the  following  elements: 

(a)  The  fellovv^ship  program  is  to  be  administered  by  the  State 
Scholarship  Commission  with  the  advice  of  a  committee  of  graduate 
deans. 

(b)  The  fellowships  should  be  awarded  for  one  academic  year  and 
only  to  students  who  intend  to  teach  in  higher  education  in  California, 
except  that  the  Scholarship  Commission  may,  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  extend  a  fellowship  award  beyond  one  academic  year. 

(c)  Fellowships  should  be  awarded  to  residents  of  California  for  use 
at  graduate  schools  of  their  choice  within  the  State. 
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(d)  The  fellowships  are  tenable  for  graduate  work  in  the  sciences, 
social  sciences,  humanities,  the  arts,  mathematics,  engineering,  business, 
and  education.  Fellowships  are  not  tenable  in  the  professional  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  architecture  and  veterinary  medicine. 

(e)  The  amount  of  the  award  is  to  be  based  upon  the  financial  need 
of  the  student  as  an  individual,  independent  in  his  own  right. 

(f )  The  first  100  awards  are  to  be  available  for  the  1962-63  school 
year.  The  number  of  awards  is  to  increase  by  100  each  year  until 
500  awards  are  in  force. 

(g)  The  amount  of  each  award  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  Tuition  as  needed  at  the  school  chosen  by  the  student. 

2.  A  maximum  individual  stipend  of  $1,200. 

3.  An  additional  stipend  up  to  a  maximum  of  $600  for  award  winners 
with  dependents. 

(h)  The  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000) 
from  the  General  Fund  to  the  State  Scholarship  Program  for  carrying 
out  its  administrative  duties  in  connection  with  this  legislation. 

2.  The  Leg-islature  Should  Enact  the  Provisions  of  Senate  Bill  521 
Which  Would  Create  the  Program  of  Subsistence  Grants  for  Com- 
petitive Scholarship  and  Junior  College  Reserve  Scholarship  Award 
Winners.     This  proposed  legislation  contains  the  following  elements: 

(a)  The  grants  are  to  be  administered  by  the  State  Scholarship 
Commission. 

(b)  Each  winner  of  a  state  tuitional  scholarship  shall  be  entitled 
to  apply  for  a  subsistence  award  to  apply  toward  the  costs  of  room  and 
board. 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  award  shall  be  determined  by  the  financial 
need  of  the  student. 

(d)  Each  grant  is  for  the  period  of  one  year  and  is  renewable  as 
long  as  the  student  is  in  the  divisional  scholarship  program. 

(e)  The  amount  of  each  award  shall  not  exceed  $800  per  year  and 
shall  be  in  $100  amounts. 

(f )  Students  winning  junior  college  reserve  scholarships  are  eligible 
for  subsistence  grants. 

(g)  Twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  is  appropriated  from  the 
General  Fund  to  the  State  Scholarship  Commission  for  carrying  out 
its  administrative  duties  in  connection  with  the  state  subsistence 
scholarships. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  enact  the  provisions  of  Senate  Bill  428 
which  would  clarify  the  residency  laws  for  college  tuition  and  state 
scholarship  purposes. 

4.  The  State  Scholarship  Commission  should  collect,  catalog,  pub- 
lish,  and   distribute   all  available  information  on  scholarships  for 
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which  California  students  may  be  eligible.  Each  scholarship  cata- 
loged should  be  described  as  to  the  amount  of  and  nature  of  the  award, 
eligibility  requirements,  academic  field  of  applicability,  and  application 
procedures. 

5.  The  Legislature  should  not  repeal  the  provision  of  Education 
Code  Section  31206  which  requires  scholarship  awards  to  be  used  in 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade  accredited  by  the  western  collegiate 
association. 


EXHIBIT  A 

SENATE  BILL  No.  520 


Introduced   by   Senators    Grunsky,    Byrne,    Murdy,    Rodda,    Stiern, 
Dolwig",  Donnelly,  Farr,  Beg-ovich,  and  Holmdahl 


January  31,  1961 


REFERRED  TO   COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


Aji  act  to  add  Chapter  3.6  (commencing  with  Section  31240) 
to  Division  22  of  the  Education  Code,  relating  to  fellowships 
for  graduate  study,  AND  MAKING  AN  APPROPRIA- 
TION TPIEREFOR. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Chapter  3.6  (commencing'  with  Section  31240) 

2  is  added  to  Division  22  of  the  Education  Code,  to  read : 

3 

4  Chapter  3.6.     Fellowships  for  Graduate  Study 

5 

6  31240.     There  is  hereby  created  a  State  Competitive  Grad- 

7  uate  Fellowship  Program  with  fellowships  to  be  provided  by 

8  the  State  and  used  by  award  winners  for  graduate  study  in 

9  colleges  and  universities  located  in  California  and  accredited 

10  by  the  Western  College  Association.  As  used  in  this  section 

11  "graduate  study"  shall  mean  that  phase  of  education  coming 

12  after  the  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  leading 

13  toward  a  recognized  graduate  degree. 

14  31241.     The  general  purposes  of  the  fellowship  program  are 

15  to  afford  opportunity  for  graduate  study  to  unusually  able 
1(3     persons  giving  promise  ei  leadership  in  the  scholarly  world 

17  and  to  produce  a  greater  supply  of  competent  teachers  ie^ 

18  sueli  feadcrsbip  positions  .  The  primary  emiohasis  of  the  fellow- 

19  ship  program  shall  be  to  produce  a  larger  number  of  college 

20  and  university  teachers  for  all  subject  fields,  but  particularly 

21  for   those   subject   fields   experiencing   a   critical   shortage   of 

22  teachcrsT  ^4ie  awards  wiU  uBi  be  tenable  #ei=  training  m  the 

23  professions  ei  tewj  medicine,  dentlf^i^  architecture,  a«4  voter- 

O  4  4  1-1  'IT'S'''  in  f^/lif^ii-x  n     I'iTi  •f   cil^  '^11    -ii^j^Itij^/-*   rTct».-\^1  ^T  t-ij-z-x  tff^-s-tlr  j.i-i    "f  Vi  fv   fir^i  nvi  nrri  ■ 

^^  Til  II  i-^'"   TrttrTTTTTTTTtjy  TTTTTi   nlltllT   TrTtTTTttTt?   gl  ttXZl  llMtU    TTt7Tit  TTT   TllU    CJ^TCxlVJIjrJj 

^ Q       ox/GltiT   S^iOii'COSy   iinillillt JTTCn~   t'lK?   0.1*1  Sr   iHftriiCliiilriCw;    01  If 
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1  bu9iuc3%  education,  a»4  afty  othcp  related  acadcmie  dioGipilino 

2  determined  fey  the  administya^ijftg  body  e:g  tfee  ^i^cHrktate  Pei- 

3  lowship  ProgyaBt  te  fee  cxpci4eneing  a  nhortage  ef  t-oa(;hcrs? 

4  teachers.  The  awards  shall  he  tenable  for  graduate  work  in  the 

5  sciences,  social  sciences,  humanities,  the  arts,  mathematics,  en- 

6  gineering ,   business,  education,  and  any  other  related  disci- 

7  pline  determined  by  the  administering  body  of  the  Graduate 

8  Fellowship  Program  to  be  experiencing  a  shortage  of  teachers. 

9  The    relative    shortage    of    qualified    college    and    university 

10  teachers  in  a  particular  field  shall  be  considered  by  the  com- 

11  mission  in  granting  awards. 

12  31242.     The  program  for  granting  fellowships  for  graduate 

13  study  shall  be  conducted  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 

14  State  Scholarship  Commission,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a 

15  committee  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  commission  and 

16  composed  of  college  and  university  teachers  and  graduate  deans 

17  from  the  colleges  and  universities  in  California  accredited  by 

18  the  Western  College  Association. 

19  The  State  Scholarship  Commission  shall  prescribe  the  forms 

20  for  all  applications  and  certificates  required  in  connection  with 

21  the  fellowship  program.   The   State   Scholarship   Commission 

22  shall,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

23  it  may  determine  not  in  conflict  with  this  chapter  as  may  be 

24  necessary,  or  appropriate,  for  effecting  the  provisions  of  this 

25  chapter, 

26  31213.     Awards  ehail  fee  made  fe^  eae  yeap  e^  graduate 

^  /  S  LUClj^^j    1  HCtIACI lU"^   OiiG    n  tl irl Hi Q 1^    SC 89x011    ix    110CCS9Q;F^   xO    "LliO    Sttt" 

28  dent's  progranir 

29  31243.     Awards  shall  be  for  one  academic  year  of  graduate 

30  study,  plus  one  summer  term  if  necessary  to  the  student's  pro- 
Si  gram  except  that   the  graduate  fellowship  may   be  renewed 

32  under  extraordinary  circumstances  as  determined  by  the  State 

33  Scholarship  Commission. 

34  ^211.     Awards  of  graduate  fellowships  shall  be  made  upon 

35  a  competitive  basis.  The  State  Scholarship  Commission  may 

36  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the  following : 

37  (a)   Grades  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  subject  field 

38  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  do  graduate  work. 

39  (b)   Grades  in  the  total  undergraduate  program. 

40  (c)  Aptitude  for  graduate  work  in  the  subject  field,  insofar 

41  as  it  is  measurable. 

42  (d)   General  aptitude  for  graduate  study,  insofar  as  it  is 

43  measurable. 

44  (e)   Financial  need  of  the  student  as  an  individual,  inde- 

45  pendent  in  his  own  right. 

46  31215.   31244.      The   graduate   study   fellowships   shall    be 

47  awarded : 

48  (a)  Without  regard  to  race,  religion,  creed  or  sex. 

49  (b)   Only  to  students  who  indicate  by  declaration  their  in- 

50  tent  to  teach  in  higher  education  in  California  . 
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1  -fe^  Fep  »e  more  than  e»e  year,  including  summer  BooaionH. 

2  (c)  For  not  more  than  one  academic  year,  plus  one  summer 

3  term,  if  necessary,  except  as  provided  in  Section  31243. 

4  31316.   31245.      No   person   shall   be   granted  a   fellowship 

5  unless : 

6  (a)   He  is  a  resident  of  California. 

7  (b)   He  has  received,  or  will  have  received,  a  baccalaureate 

8  degree  prior  to  time  of  enrollment  in  a  graduate  school. 

9  31217.  31246.     Candidates  for  the  awards  shall  apply  for 

10  the  awards  to  the  State  Scholarship  Commission  and  comply 

11  with  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State 

12  Scholarship  Commission  for  the  award,  regulation  and  admin- 

13  istration  of  the  State  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  pursuant 

14  to  this  chapter. 

15  31218.  31247.     There  shall  be  100  graduate  fellowships  for 

16  the  year  1962-63,  200  for  the  year  1963-64,  300  for  the  year 

17  1964-65,  400  for  the  year  1965-66,  and  500  for  the  year  1966-67 

18  and  each  subsequent  year.  The  amount  of  each  award  shall  be 

19  calculated  as  follows :   calculated  according   to  the  fellowing 

20  stipulaiions  hased  upon  the  applicant's  financial  need,  inde- 

21  pendent  in  his  own  right: 

22  (a)   Full  Not  to  exceed  full  cost  of  tuition  and  regular  fees 

23  for  one  yea,T  at  the  institution  which  the  student  attends. 

24  -fl^  A  basic  stipend  eet  ^  exceed  e»e  thousand  two  hun- 

25  di^  dollars  ($1,200)  pe¥  yeai^ 

26  (h)  A  basic  stipend  of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars 

27  ($100)  a  month  during  the  time  of  the  award. 

28  -fe^  :A*  additional  allowance  ei  six  hundred  dollars  ($600) 

29  per-  year  ier  eta  award  winner  with  children. 

30  (c)  An  additional  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars 

31  ($50)  a  month  during  the  time  of  the  award  for  an  award 

32  winner  with  dependent  children. 

33  31219.  31248.     Awards  shall  be  made  for  full-time  graduate 

34  study,  as  defined  by  the  institution  which  the  student  attends. 

35  Fellowship  holders  may  receive  an  additional  maximum  income 

36  of  eight  hundred  dollars   ($800)   per  academic  year  through 

37  teaching  assistantships  and  other  fellowships.  Any  income  re- 

38  ceived   through   teaching  assistantships   or   other   fellowships 

39  in  excess  of  eight  hundred  dollars   ($800)   will  be  deducted 

40  from  the  basic  stipend  as  determined  by  the  State  Scholar- 

41  ship  Commission. 

42  31249.     The  candidates  for  the  award  must  apply  for  the 

43  awards  to  the  State  Scholarship  Commission  and  comply  with 

44  cill  the  rides  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Scholarship 

45  Commission  for  the  award  regulation  and  the  admi7iistration 

46  of  the  State  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  pursuant  to  this 

47  chapter. 

48  31250.     The  award  may  he  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  periodic 

49  payments  as  determined  by  the  commission. 
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1  31251.     The  Legislature  hereby  declares  that  it  regards  the 

2  furtherance   of  a  greater   supply   of   competent   teachers   in 

3  higher  education  to  he  a  public  purpose  of  great  importance, 

4  and  further  declares  the  establishment  of  graduate  fellowships 

5  pursuant   to    this   chapter   to    be   desirable   and   a   necessary 

6  method  of  increasing  the  member  of  faculty  who  will  teach 

7  in  higher  education  in  California.   The  Legislature  declares 

8  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  to  assist  in  the  development 

9  of  the  talents  of  able  students  in  graduate  education. 

10  SEC.  2.     There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  General 

11  Fund   twenty-five   thousand   dollars    ($25,000)    to    the   State 

12  Scholarship  Commission  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  its 

13  administrative  duties  under  Chapter  3.6   (commencing  with 

14  Section  31240)  of  Division  22  of  the  Education  Code. 
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EXHIBIT   B 

SENATE  BILL  No.  521 


Introduced  by  Senators  Grunsky,  Byrne,  Murdy,  Rodda,  Stiem, 
Dolwig,  Donnelly,  Farr,  Begovich,  and  Holmdahl 


January  31,  1961 


REFERRED  TO   COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


An  act  to  add  Chapter  3.1  (commencing  with  Section  31220) 
to  Division  22  of  the  Education  Code,  relating  to  sutsistence 
grants  for  scholarship  award  ivinners  ,  AND  MAKING  AN 
APPROPRIATION . 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Chapter  3.1  (commencing  with  Section  31220) 

2  is  added  to  DiAdsion  22  of  the  Education  Code,  to  read : 
3 

4  Chapter  3.1.     Subsistence  Grants 

5 

6  31220.     There   are   hereby   created   subsistence   grants   for 

7  state  competitive  scholarships  and  junior  college  reserve  schol- 

8  arships  which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  State  and  awarded 

9  and  administered  pursuant  to  this  chapter  (commencing  with 

10  Section  31220),  and  used  by  the  award  winner  for  under- 

11  graduate   higher   education.    The   subsistence   grant   program 

12  shall  be  administered  by  the  State  Scholarship  Commission. 

13  31221.     Each  award  winner  of  a  state  competitive  scholar- 

14  ship  or  a  junior  college  reserve  scholarship  shall  be  entitled  to 

15  a  subsistence  grant  to  cover  cost  to  the  award  winner  of  room 

16  and  board.  The  financial  need  and  the  amount  of  such  grant 

17  shall  be  reassessed  by  the  State  Scholarship  Commission  each 

18  year  of  the  grant. 

19  31222.     No  person  shall  be  awarded  a  grant  unless : 

20  (a)  He   has   applied   for   a   subsistence   grant   under   this 

21  chapter. 

22  (b)  He  has  applied  for  a  state  competitive  scholarship  or  a 

23  junior  college  reserve  scholarship  and  has  been  declared  an 

24  award  winner. 

25  (c)   He  has  demonstrated  his  financial  need  for  such  grant. 

26  The  financial  status  of  his  parents  shall  be  taken  into  consider- 

27  ation  in  determining  his  financial  need. 
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1  (d)  He  will  live  in  housing  either  maintained  or  approved 

2  by  the  institution  he  attends. 

3  (e)   He  has  complied  with  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations 

4  adopted  by  the  State  Scholarship  Commission  for  the  grant, 

5  regulation  and  administration  of  subsistence  grants  adopted 

6  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

7  31223.     Each  subsistence  grant  is  for  the  period  of  one  year 

8  and  the  award  shall  be  in  an  amount  to  cover  reasonable  esti- 

9  mated  costs  for  room  and  board.  The  maximum  grant  shall  be 

10  the  average,  as  determined  by  the  State  Scholarship  Commis- 

11  sion,  of  room  and  board  costs  at  colleges  ift  California  accred- 

12  ited  hy  the  Western  College  Association  maintaining  dormi- 

13  tories  and  commons ,  but  not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars 

14  ($800).  The  amount  of  the  awards  shall  be  in  increments  of 

15  one  hundred  dollars  ($100).  The  grant  may  be  paid  in  a  lump 

16  sum  or  in  periodic  payments  as  determined  by  the  State  Schol- 

17  arship  Commission.  The  State  Scholarship  Commission  may 

18  provide  by  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  for  such  reports, 

19  accounting  and  statements  from  the  award  winner  and  college 

20  or  university  of  attendance  pertaining  to  the  use  or  applica- 

21  tion  of  the  grant  as  it  may  deem  proper.  The  grant  shall  be 

22  renewed  each  year  that  the  competitive  scholarship   or  the 

23  junior  college  reserve  scholarship  is  renewed  provided  that 

24  the  subsistence  grant  shall  remain  in  effect  only  during  the 

25  period  that  the  award  winner  achieves  satisfactory  academic 

26  progress,  and  is  regularly  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an 

27  institution  of  collegiate  grade  as  described  in  Section  31206. 

28  31224.     The   State   Scholarship    Commission  from  time   to 

29  time  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deter- 

30  mine,  not  in  conflict  with  this  chapter,  as  may  be  necessary  or 

31  appropriate  for  effectuating  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

32  31225.     The  Legislature  hereby  declares  that  it  regards  the 

33  collegiate  education  of  its  qualified  citizens  to  be  a  public  pur- 

34  pose  of  great  importance;  and  further  declares  the  establish- 

35  ment  of  subsistence  grants  pursuant  to  this  chapter  (commenc- 

36  ing  with  Section  31220)    to   be   a  desirable   and   economical 

37  method  of  furthering  this  public  purpose.  The  Legislature  has 

38  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  benefits  to  the  State  in  assuring 

39  the  development  of  the  talents  of  its  qualified  citizens  will 

40  bring  tangible  benefits  of  the  State  in  the  future. 

41  The  Legislature  further  declares  that  there  is  an  urgent 

42  need  at  present  for  the  establishment  of  subsistence  grant  pro- 

43  grams  and  that  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way  to  meet 

44  this  need  is  through  the  plan  prescribed  in  this  chapter  (com- 

45  mencing  with  Section  31220). 

46  The  Legislature  further  declares  that  it  does  not  intend  that 

47  this  chapter  be  construed  as  granting  any  present  or  future 

48  right  to  the  Legislature,  or  any  other  instrumentality  of  the 

49  State,  to  control  or  influence  the  policies  of  any  educational 

50  institution  involved  in  the  state  scholarship  program. 
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1  31226.     If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or  phrase 

2  of  this  chapter  (commencing  with  Section  31220)   is  for  any 

3  reason  held  to  be  unconstitutional,   such  decision  shall  not 

4  affect  the  validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  chapter 

5  (commencing  with   Section   31220).   The   Legislature   hereby 

6  declares  that  it  would  have  passed  this  chapter  (commencing 

7  with  Section  31220),  and  each  section,  subsection,  sentence, 

8  clause  or  phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one 

9  or   more   of   the   sections,    subsections,    sentences,    clauses   or 

10  phrases  be  declared  unconstitutional, 

11  SEC.  2.     Ther-e  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty 

12  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  State 

13  Scholarship  Commission  for  carrying  out  its  administrative 

14  duties. 
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EXHIBIT   C 

SENATE  BILL  No.  428 


Introduced  by  Senators  Rodda,  Grunsky,  O'SuUivan,  Byrne,  Murdy, 
Farr,  Fisher,  and  Donnelly 


January  30,  1961 


EEFERKED  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


An  act  to  repeal  Sections  23055  and  23760  of,  and  to  add  Sec- 
tions 23055  and  23760  to,  and  to  amend  Sections  5721,  23054, 
23759,  and  31203  of,  the  Education  Code,  AND  TO  RE- 
PEAL SECTIONS  23756  AND  23757  OF  THE  EDUCA- 
TION CODE  AS  ADDED  BY  SENATE  BILL  1152,  AND 
TO  ADD  SECTION  23756  TO  ARTICLE  1  (COMMENC- 
ING WITH  SECTION  23751)  OF  CHAPTER  3  OF  DL 
VISION  18  OF  THE  EDUCATION  CODE  AS  ADDED 
BY  SENATE  BILL  1152,  relating  to  the  determination  of 
residence  of  students. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

1  Section  1.     Section  5721  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended 

2  to  read: 

3  5721.     The  governing  board  of  any  district  maintaining  a 

4  junior  college  may  admit  nonresident  students.   The  attend- 

5  ance  of  nonresident  students  shall  be  computed  in  the  same 

6  manner  as  prescribed  by  this  code  for  resident  students. 

7  The  governing  board  of  any  district  maintaining  a  junior 

8  college  may  contract  with  the  appropriate  agency  of  another 

9  state  or  with  a  local  agency  of  another  state  for  the  payment 

10  of  the  cost  to  the  district  of  educating  nonresident  students 

11  attending  in  the  district.  The  cost  shall  be  computed  in  the 

12  manner  prescribed  by  Section  20201  of  this  code  for  the  pay- 

13  ment  of  tuition  on  account  of  the  attendance  of  students  who 

14  reside  in  territory  of  a  California  county  that  is  not  part  of 

15  a  district  maintaining  a  junior  college. 

16  As  used  in  this  section,  "nonresident  student"  shall  have 

17  the  same  meaning  as  is  given  the  phrase  by  provisions  of  this 

18  code  prescribing  fees  for  attendance  at  state  colleges,  except 

19  that  a  person  whose  parent  or  guardian  is  living  in  the  State 

20  at  the  time  of  the  person's  registration  at  the  junior  college 
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1  shall  not  be  deemed  a  nonresident  student.  When  such  pro- 

2  visions  refer  to  the  trustees  the  reference  shall  for  the  purpose 

3  of  this  section  be  deemed  to  be  to  the  governinfr  board  of  the 

4  district  and,  except  in  subdivisions   (a)   and   (b)   of  Section 

5  23759,  when  such  provisions  refer  to  a  state  college  the  refer- 

6  enee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  to  the  junior  college. 

7  Sec.  2.     Section  23054  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read: 

8  23054.     "A  resident  student"  means  any  person  who  has 

9  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  for  more  than  one  year 

10  immediately  preceding  the  opening  day  of  a  semester  during 

11  which  he  proposes  to  attend  the  university. 

12  The  residence  of  each  student  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 

13  cordance  with  the  rules  for  determining  residence  prescribed 

14  by  Sections  243  and  244  of  the  Government  Code.  The  resi- 

15  deuce  of  an  unmarried  minor  who  has  a  parent  living  cannot 

16  be  changed  by  either  his  own  act  or  that  of  his  guardian,  ex- 

17  cept  that: 

18  (a)   Where  immediately  prior  to  first  entering  any  Cali- 

19  fornia  institution  of  higher  learning  the  minor  child  has  lived 

20  with  and  been  in  the  continuous  direct  care  and  control  of 

21  any  person  or  persons  other  than  a  parent  for  a  period  of  not 

22  less  than  two  years,  the  residence  of  the  minor  child  is  the 

23  residence   of   the   person   or   persons   having   such   care   and 

24  control  after  the  expiration  of  that  two  years.  As  used  in  this 

25  subdivision,  ''California  institution  of  higher  learning"  means 

26  any  public  or  private  universitv,  college,  or  junior  college  in 

27  the  State. 

28  (b)   Any  person  who  qualifies  for  residence  status  under 

29  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  or  under  Sections  243  and  244 

30  of  the  Government  Code  shall  not  lose  such  residence  status 

31  hy  virtue  of  his  marriage  to  a  nonresident  who  lives  in  Cali- 

32  fornia  nor  shall  such  person  be  required  to  re-establish  resi- 

33  dency  upon  reaching  his  or  her  majority. 

34  (c)   Any  minor  child,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any 

35  alien,  who  is  a  minor  child,  who  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to 

36  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  in  accordance  with 

37  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  who 

38  does  not  receive  and  has  not  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year 

39  immediately  preceding  the  opening  day  of  a  semester  during 

40  which  he  proposes  to  attend  the  university  received,  directly 

41  or  indirectly,   any  support  or  financial  assistance   from  his 

42  father,  if  the  minor  lives  with  his  mouther,  who  is  and  has  been 

43  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  immediately  preceding  the 

44  opening  day  of  the  semester  actually  present  in  the  State  with 

45  the  intention  of  making  her  permanent  home  therein,  is  a  resi- 

46  dent  student. 

47  Sec.  3.     Section  23055  of  said  code  is  repealed. 

48  Srr.  4.     Section  23055  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read: 

49  23055.     Every  alien  student  is  deemed  to  be  a  nonresident 

50  student  unless  he  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
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1  States  for  permanent  residence  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 

2  cable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

3  Nothing-  in  this  section  or  in  Sections  243  and  244  of  the 

4  Government   Code  prevents  the  regents  from  causing  to  be 

5  classified  as  a  resident  student  any  alien  who  has  been  lawfully 

6  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  in  ac- 

7  cordance   with  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 

8  United  States  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  if  such  citizen 

9  or  alien  has  attained  his  majority  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

10  of  this  State  and  for  a  period  of  one  year  immediately  preced- 

11  ing  the  opening  day  of  a  semester  during  which  he  proposes 

12  to  attend  the  university  has  been  entirely  self-supporting  and 

13  actually  present  in  the  State,  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 

14  a  residence  therein. 

15  Sec.  5.     Section  23759  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read  : 

16  23759.     "A  resident  student"  means  any  person  who  has 

17  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  for  more  than  one  year 

18  immediately  preceding  the  opening  day  of  a  semester  during 

19  which  he  proposes  to  attend  the  state  college. 

20  The  residence  of  each  student  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 

21  ance  with  the  rules  for  determining  residence  prescribed  by 

22  Sections  243  and  244  of  the  Government  Code,  The  residence 

23  of  an  unmarried  minor  who  has  a  parent  living  cannot  be 

24  changed  by  either  his  own  act  or  that  of  his  guardian,  except 

25  that : 

26  (a)   Where  immediately  prior  to  first  entering  any  Calif or- 

27  nia  institution  of  higher  learning  the  minor  child  has  lived 

28  with  and  been  in  the  continuous  direct  care  and  control  of 

29  any  person  or  persons  other  than  a  parent  for  a  period  of  not 

30  less  than  two  years,  the  residence  of  the  minor  child  is  the 

31  residence  of  the  person,  or  persons  having  such  care  and  con- 

32  trol  after  the  expiration  of  that  two  years.  As  used  in  this  sub- 

33  division,   "California  institution  of  higher  learning"  means 

34  any  public  or  private  university,  college,  or  junior  college  in 

35  the  State. 

36  (b)   Any  person  who  qualifies  for  residence  status  under 

37  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  or  under  Sections  243  and  244 

38  of  the  Government  Code  shall  not  lose  such  residence  status  by 

39  virtue  of  his  marriage  to  a  nonresident  who  lives  in  California 

40  nor  shall  such  person  be  required  to  re-establish  residency 

41  upon  reaching  his  or  her  majority. 

42  (c)   Any  minor  child,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any 

43  alien,  who  is  a  minor  child,  who  has  been  lawfully  admitted 

44  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  in  accordance 

45  with  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

46  Avho  does  not  receive  and  has  not  for  a  period  of  more  than 

47  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  opening  day  of  a  semester 

48  during  which  he  proposes  to  attend  the  state  college  received, 

49  directly  or  indirectly,  any  support  or  financial  assistance  from 

50  his  father,  if  the  minor  lives  with  his  mother,  who  is  and  has 

51  been  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  immediately  preced- 
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1  ing  the  opening  day  of  the  semester  actually  present  in  the 

2  State   with    the    intention    of    making    her    permanent    home 

3  therein,  is  a  resident  student. 

4  Sec.  6.     Section  23760  of  said  code  as  enacted  hy  Chapter 

5  2,  Statutes  of  1959,  is  repealed. 

6  Sec.  7.     Section  23760  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read: 

7  23760.     Everj^  alien  student  is  deemed  to  be  a  nonresident 

8  student  unless  he  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 

9  States  for  permanent  residence  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 

10  cable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

11  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  Sections  243  and  244  of  the 

12  Government  Code  prevents  the  trustees  from  causing  to  be 

13  classified  as  a  resident  student  any  alien  who  has  been  lawfully 

14  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  in  ac- 

15  cordance  with  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 

16  United  States  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  if  such  citi- 

17  zen  or  alien  has  attained  his  majority  in  accordance  with  the 

18  laws  of  this  State  and  for  a  period  of  one  year  immediately 

19  preceding  the  opening  day  of  a  semester  during  which  he  pro- 

20  poses  to  attend  the  state  college  has  been  entirely  self-sup- 

21  porting  and  actually  present  in  the  State,  with  the  intention 

22  of  acquiring  a  residence  therein. 

23  Sec.  8.     Section  31203  of  said  code  is  amended  to  read : 

24  31203.     No  person  shall  be  awarded  a  scholarship  unless  : 

25  (a)   He  is  a  resident  of  California  as  determined  under  the 

26  provisions  of  this  code  for  determining  the  resident  status  of  a 

27  student  of  a  state  college  for  the  purposes  of  state  college 

28  admission   fees   and   rates  of  tuition.   Wherever  such  provi- 

29  sions  refer  to  the  trustees  the  reference  shall,  for  the  purposes 

30  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  be  to  the  State  Scholarship  Com- 

31  mission,  any  reference  to  "the  opening  day  of  a  semester  dur- 

32  ing  which  a  person  proposes  to  attend  a  state  college"  shall  be 

33  deemed  to  be  the  day  upon  which  a  person  will  receive  a  schol- 

34  arship  as  determined  by  the  State  Scholarship   Commission, 

35  and  any  reference  to  "immediately  prior  to  first  entering  any 

36  California  institution  of  higher  learning"  shall  be  deemed  to 

37  be  immediately  prior  to  the  day  upon  which  a  person  will 

38  receive  a  scholarship  as  determined  by  the  State  Scholarship 

39  Commission. 

40  (b)   He  has  not  attained  his  24th  birthday.  This  age  limita- 

41  tion  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  renewed  scholarship  awards. 

42  (c)   He  has  graduated  from  high  school. 

43  (d)   He  has  demonstrated  his  financial  need  for  such  schol- 

44  arship.  The  financial  status  of  his  parents  shall  be  taken  into 

45  consideration  in  determining  his  financial  need. 

46  (e)   He  has  demonstrated  high  moral  character,  good  citizen- 

47  ship,  and  dedication  to  American  ideals. 

48  (f)  He  has  applied  for  a  state  competitive  scholarship  and 

49  has,  by  competitive  examination,  been  determined  to  be  eligible 

50  for  such  scholarship. 
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1  (g)   He  has  complied  with  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations 

2  adopted  by  the  State  Scholarship  Commission  for  the  award, 

3  regulation,  and  administration  of  state  competitive  scholar- 

4  ships  adopted  pursuant  to  this  chapter  (commencing  at  Sec- 

5  tion  31201). 

6  SEC.  9.     Section  23756  of  said  code  as  added  ly  Senate 

7  Bill  1152  is  repealed. 

8  23756.     "Nonrosidcnt  student"  means  aey  person  wbe  bas 
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10  immediately  preceding  the  opening  day  ei  O;  semester  during 

11  which  he  proposes  %e  attend  the  state  college. 

12  ^£"(7.  iO.     Section  23757  of  said  code  as  added  ly  Senate 

13  Bill  1152  is  repealed. 

14  23757.     ?%e  rosidoncc  ei  each  student  shall  be  determined 

15  i«  acGordanco  with  the  rules  le^  determining  residences  p^e- 

16  9e«bed  by  Sections  343  a«d  344  el  tbe  Government  Code,  es- 

17  eept  that  fe^p  the  purpose  el  this  section  it  shall  be  deemed  that 

18  the  residence  el  aft  unmarried  minor  whe  bfts  a  parent  living 

19  cannot  be  changed  by  cither  bis  ew»  aet  ep  that  el  bis  guard  • 

20  iftftr  Every  alien  student  is  deemed  te  be  a  nonresident  student 

21  ftftless  be  has  been  lawfull}^  admitted  te  the  United  States  lep 

22  permanent  residence  itt  accordance  with  ali  applicable  provi- 

23  sions  el  the  laws  el  tbe  United  States. 

24  Nothing  ift  this  section  e*'  ift  Sections  34S  aftd:  344  el  tbe 

25  Government  Code  prevents  tbe  trustees  from  causing  te  be 

26  classified  as  a  resident  student ! 

27  -fa^  Afty  citizen  el  tbe  United  States,  ej'  afty  alien  wbe  bas 

28  been  lawfully  admitted  te  tbe  United  States  le?  permanent 

29  residence  i»  accordance  with  ail  applicable  provisions  el  tbe 

30  laws  el  tlie  United  States,  wiie  bas  attained  liis  majority  ae- 

31  cording  te  tbe  laws  el  this  State,  aftd:  wbe  le*  a  period  el  ese 

32  year  immediately  preceding  tite  opening  4ay  el  a  semester 

33  during  which  be  proposes  te  attend  a  state  college  bas  been 

34  entirely  self-supporting  aftd  actuall3'"  present  ift  tbe  State,  with 

35  tbe  intention  el  acquiring  a  residence  therein. 

36  -(-b)-  Aey  minor  child,  a  citizen  el  tbe  United  States,  e^  a»y 

37  alien,  wbe  is  a  minor  ebildy  wbe  itas  been  lawfully  admitted 

38  te  tbe  United  States  le^  permanent  residence  ift  accordance 

39  with  all  applicable  provisions  el  tbe  laws  el  tbe  United  States, 

40  wbe  does  ftet  reeeive  aftd:  bas  ftet  le^  a  period  el  more  than 

41  efte  year  immediately  preceding  tbe  opening  day  el  a  semester 

42  during  which  be  proposes  te  attend  a  state  college  received, 

43  dircctl,y  e*'  indirectly,  afty  support  e?  financial  assistance  from 

44  bis  father,  il  tbe  minor  li^ws  with  bis  mother,  wbe  is  aftd  bas 

45  been  le^  a  period  el  more  than  efte  yea*  immediately  preeod- 

46  ift^  tbe  opening  day  el  tbe  semester  actually  present  ift  tbe 

47  State   with   tbe   intention   el   making   her   permanent   home 

48  therein. 

49  SEC.  11.     Section  23756  is  added  to  Article  1  (commenc- 

50  ing  with  Section  23751)  of  Chapter  3  of  Division  18  of  said 

51  code,  as  added  hy  Senate  Bill  1152,  to  read: 
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1  23756.     "A  resident  student'*  means  any  person  who  has 

2  heen  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  for  more  than  one  year 

3  immediately  preceding  the  opening  day  of  a  semester  during 

4  which  he  proposes  to  attend  the  state  college. 

5  The  residence  of  each  student  shall  he  determined  in  ac- 

6  cordance  with  the  rules  for  determining  residence  prescribed 

7  by  Sections  243  and  244  of  the  Government  Code.  The  resi- 

8  dence  of  an  unmarried  minor  who  has  a  parent  living  cannot 

9  be  changed  by  either  his  own  act  or  that  of  his  guardian,  ex- 
30  cept  that: 

11  (a)   Where   immediately  prior  to  first   entering  any   Cali- 

12  fornia  institution  of  higher  learning  the  minor  child  has  lived 

13  with  and  been  in  the  coniinuoiis  direct  care  and  control  of 

14  any  person  or  persons  other  than  a  parent  for  a  period  of  not 

15  less  than  two  years,  the  residence  of  the  minor  child  is  the 

16  residence  of  the  person,  or  persons  having  such  care  and  con- 

17  trot  after  the  expiratio7i  of  that  two  years.  As  used  in  this  sub- 

18  division,  '' California  i7istitution  of  higher  learning"  means 

19  any  public  or  private  university,  college,  or  junior  college  in 

20  the  State. 

21  (b)  Any  person  ivho  qualifies  for  residence  status  under 

22  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  or  under  Sections  243  and  244 

23  of  the  Government  Code  shall  not  lose  such  residence  status 

24  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  to  a  nonresident  who  lives  in  Cali- 

25  fornia  nor  shall  such  person  be  required  to  re-establish  resi- 

26  dericy  upon  reaching  his  or  her  majority. 

27  (c)  Any  minor  child,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any 

28  alien,  ivho  is  a  minor  child,  who  has  been  lawfully  admitted 

29  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence'  in  accordance 

30  with  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

31  who  does  not  receive  and  has  not  for  a  period  of  more  than 

32  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  opening  day  of  a  semester 

33  during  which  he  proposes  to  attend  the  state  college  received, 

34  directly  or  indirectly,  any  support  or  financial  assistance  from 

35  his  father,  if  the  minor  lives  with  his  mother,  who  is  and  has 

36  been  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  immediately  preced- 

37  ing  the  opening  day  of  the  semester  actually  present  in  the 

38  State   with   the   intention    of   making    her   permanent    home 

39  therein,  is  a  resident  student. 

40  SEC.  12.     Sections  9,  10  and  11  of  this  act  shall  become 

41  operative  only  if  Senate  Bill  No.  1152  is  enacted  by  the  Legis- 

42  lature  at  its  1961  Regular  Session,  and  in  such  case  at  the 

43  same  time  as  Senate  Bill  No.  1152  takes  effect;  at  which  time 

44  Section  23759  of  the  Education  Code  as  amended  by  Section  5 

45  of  this  act  is  repealed. 
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In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  2033,  Statutes  of  1959, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  commenced  a  study  on  January 
1st,  1960,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  extending  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  to  children  handicapped  by  epilepsy.  At  that  time 
recruitment  was  completed  and  a  study  team  was  assembled  and  the 
Epilepsy  Project  was  formed  in  the  Bureau  of  Crippled  Children  Serv- 
ices. The  team  then  consisted  of  a  child  health  consultant,  who  is  the 
project  supervisor,  a  public  health  analy.st,  and  a  secretary.  Services  of 
the  health  educator  and  the  public  health  nurse  consultant  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  made  available  to  the  project.  The  successful  recruit- 
ment of  a  public  health  medical  social  worker  in  July,  1960,  completed 
the  project  staff. 

Early  activities  of  the  project  included  review  of  the  recent  medical 
and  public  health  literature  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy,  a  survey  of 
epilepsy  programs  of  other  states,  field  visits  to  several  epileps,y  clinics 
in  medical  centers  in  California,  and  consultations  with  several  promi- 
nent neurologists  and  pediatricians  to  determine  current  thinking  in 
regard  to  modern  concepts  of  the  expert  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
epilepsy  in  children.  With  this  background,  the  planning  of  the  study 
protocol  ensued,  and  the  program  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
were  developed. 

The  general  objectives  of  this  study  are  to  provide  information  from 
which  the  needs  of  epileptic  children  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas 
may  be  determined.  The  specific  objectives  include  : 

A.  An  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 
with  convulsive  disorders. 

B.  A  determination  of  the  number  of  children  with  epilepsy  who 
need  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  under  Crippled  Children 
Services,  the  types  of  services  needed,  and  the  problems  and  costs 
of  providing  these  services. 

C.  The  identification  of  existing  community  resources  and  services 
available  to  children  with  epilepsy  and  their  families  is  being 
made,  and  a  determination  will  be  made  of  the  need  to  extend 
these  resources  and  services,  or  to  develop  additional  ones. 

D.  A  .social  assessment  of  the  current  level  of  family  functioning  is 
being  completed  for  those  children  with  epilepsy  and  their  fami- 
lies who  are  accepted  for  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  so 
that  problem  areas  and  needs  can  be  identified  and  a  determina- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  type  and  extent  of  .services  necessary  to 
meet  these  needs. 

E.  A  determination  is  being  made  of  the  education  problems  of  the 
epileptic  child. 
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F.  A  program  of  health  education  activities  is  being  directed  to  the 
needs  of  the  lay  and  professional  community. 

The  philosophy  and  policy  of  the  epilepsy  program  of  diagnostic, 
consultative,  and  treatment  services  are  similar  to  those  of  other  pres- 
ently operating  programs  under  Crippled  Children  Services.  Children 
are  being  accepted  for  diagnostic  or  consultative  services  upon  referral 
through  the  Crippled  Children  Services  unit  of  the  local  health  depart- 
ment, provided  they  meet  certain  medical  eligibility  criteria. 

Treatment  services  are  being  offered  any  of  the  children  diagnosed 
by  the  program  who  are  financially  eligible  according  to  standards  of 
the  counties  in  which  the  program  is  operating. 

Diagnostic  services  include  the  f olloAving : 

(a)  Social  work  screening. 

(b)  Psychological  screening. 

(c)  Laboratory  studies. 

(d)  Pediatric  diagnostic  medical  examination. 

(e)  Meurological  consultative  examination  (if  deemed  appropriate 
by  pediatrician  and/or  Crippled  Children  Services). 

(f )  Case  conferencing,  Avhich  include  the  following  persons : 

(1)  the  project  coordinator 

(2)  the  clinic  pediatrician 

(3)  the  project  medical  social  worker 

(4)  the  public  health  nurse 

(5)  the  consulting  neurologist 

Other  additional  personnel  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
case  conferences,  if  possible  and  appropriate : 

(1)  the  clinical  psychologist 

(2)  the  family  physician  or  private  pediatrician 

(3)  representative (s)  from  the  child 's  school 

(4)  representative  (s)  from  social  agencies  such  as  welfare, 
probation,  vocational  rehabilitation,  who  are,  or  may  be, 
concerned  with  the  case 

It  is  during  this  conference  that  the  reports  of  all  examina- 
tions and  laboratory  tests  are  considered,  communications  and 
discussion  between  the  various  disciplines  occur,  and  the  diag- 
nosis, plan  of  therapy  and  plans  for  medical  supervision  and 
follow-up  are  formulated. 

(g)  Orientative  and  interpretative  conference  with  parents  and 
child. 

In  the  spring,  1960,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  upon  the  recommendations  and  advice  of  their  Health  Officer, 
agreed  to  have  that  county  participate  in  the  Epilepsy  Study  as  the 
northern  site  of  the  pilot  program.  Orientation  and  staff  education  pro- 
grams were  conducted  for  the  local  health  department  staff  as  well  as 
staffs  of  the  social  welfare  and  probation  departments. 


Surveys  of  the  level  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  epilepsy  by 
several  segments  and  cross-sections  of  the  population  of  Contra  Costa 
County  were  carried  out,  so  that  health  education  efforts  could  be 
channeled  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  level  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  in  general,  is  very  good. 

Applications  for  services  began  to  be  received  and  processed  in  Sep- 
tember, and  pre-clinical  diagno.stic  screening  services  (a-c)  commenced 
that  month,  with  the  Epilepsy  Clinics  themselves  beginning  in  October. 
Through  December,  1960,  there  have  been  eleven  clinics  held  and  eleven 
children  have  completed  the  processing  so  far,  including  case  confer- 
encing. There  were,  on  January  1st,  thirty-five  children  in  various 
stages  of  process,  and  there  are  now  six  clinics  per  month  in  operation. 
Clinics  are  now  being  held  twice  a  month  in  each  of  three  areas  of 
Contra  Costa  County — San  Pablo,  Pittsburg,  and  Walnut  Creek.  At 
each  clinic,  two  new  patients  and  two  to  three  return  patients  are  now 
being  examined.  In  addition,  a  case  conference  takes  place  during  each 
clinic  session. 

This  program  has  been  well  received  by  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  personnel  of  the  local  health  departments,  and  by  the 
children  with  epilepsy  and  their  parents,  because  of  the  long-standing, 
urgent  need  that  has  existed  for  such  services. 

Negotiations  have  taken  place  with.  San  Bernardino  County  and  simi- 
lar services,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  will  commence  in  March,  1961, 
in  that  county,  w^hich  will  be  our  southern  area  for  this  pilot  demon- 
stration study. 

Intensive  epilepsy  case-finding  activities  in  both  areas  will  continue 
through  September,  1962,  as  will  data  collection  for  the  study  analysis. 
Diagnostic  and  treatment  services  will  continue  through  June  30,  1963, 
although  the  final  report  of  the  Epilepsy  Project  wall  be  compiled  and 
submitted  to  the  State  Legislature  in  January,  1963,  along  with  the 
Project's  recommendations  and  proposals. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CODE 
Section  92.7  as  Amended  by  Chapter  2057,  Statutes  of  1959 

92.7.  There  is  hereby  created  the  Fairs  Allocation  and  Classification 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
seven  Members  of  the  Assembly. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible,  appointments  shall  be  so  made  that 
there  is  one  Member  of  the  Senate  and  one  Member  of  the  Assembly  on 
the  committee  from  each  of  the  following  areas : 

Area  1.  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Trinity,  Shasta,  Lassen,  Tehama,  Plumas, 
and  Sierra  Counties. 

Area  2.  Butte,  Yuba,  Sutter,  Glenn,  Colusa,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  and 
Solano  Counties. 

Area  3.     Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Mendocino,  Lake,  Sonoma,  Napa,  and 

Marin  Counties. 
Area  4.     El    Dorado,    Amador,    Calaveras,    Tuolumne,    Mariposa, 

Nevada,  and  Placer  Counties. 
Area  5.     San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Madera,  Fresno,  Kings, 

Tulare,  and  Kern  Counties. 

Area  6.  San  Francisco,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  Monterey,  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
Counties. 

Area  7.  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Diego, 
Imperial,  San  Bernardino,  Inyo,  Mono,  Alpine,  and  Riverside 
Counties. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  at  the  call  of  that  Member 
of  the  Senate  on  the  committee  who  is  senior  in  point  of  service  in  the 
Senate.  If  two  or  more  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  committee  have 
equal  seniority,  the  one  whose  name  would  appear  first  if  the  surnames 
of  such  members  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  senior.  The  committee  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  and  therea,fter 
from  time  to  time,  elect  its  chairman  and  vice  chairman.  The  committee 
may  meet  at  any  time,  whether  or  not  the  Legislature  is  in  session,  and 
shall  continue  in  existence  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  committee  shall  have  authority  to  investigate,  study,  and  analyze 
any  or  all  facts  and  matters  relating  to  the  operation  and  financing  of 
fairs  which  are  subject  to  Section  92.6,  and  the  effect  and  operation  of 
the  laws  relating  thereto. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement 
of  each  regular  session  and  may  report  thereto  at  any  time,  including 
in  such  reports  its  recommendations,  if  any,  as  to  necessary  or  desir- 
able legislative  action.  The  provisions  of  the  Joint  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  as  they  may  exist  from  time  to  time,  which  relate  to 
joint  investigating  committees  shall  apply  to  the  committee  created  by 
this  section. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  Reduction  in  Fairs  and  Expositions  Division 

The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  recommends  that  the  Fairs  and  Exposi- 
tions Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance  be  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  liaison  agency  only  by  transferring  all  its  fiscal,  planning,  and 
construction  functions  to  other  units  of  the  Department.  The  Fairs  Al- 
location and  Classification  Committee  opposes  this  proposal  because  it 
would  require  District  and  County  Fairs  to  deal  with  a  multiplicity 
of  State  agencies,  instead  of  only  one  under  existing  organization,  thus 
leading  to  confusion  and  increased  operating  costs. 

2.  Mandatory  Rentals  for  Interim  Uses 

Mandatory  standards  for  interim  usages  of  the  facilities  and  grounds 
of  the  various  fairs  are  recommended  in  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report. 
The  Committee  opposes  this  proposal  for  several  sound  reasons.  In- 
dividual fairs  differ  so  much  because  of  location,  facilities  and  possible 
interim  uses  that  such  standards  would  be  impossible  of  enforcement, 
and  therefore,  impractical.  Imposition  of  mandatory  schedules  might 
reduce  interim  usage,  and  thereby  reduce  total  revenues  of  the  fairs. 

3.  Mandatory  Charges  for  Admissions  to  Fairs 

At  the  present  the  law  does  not  require  District  or  County  Fairs  to 
charge  admission  at  fair  time.  Nine  fairs  now  do  not  charge  any  ad- 
mission to  their  grounds.  The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  recommends  that 
the  law  be  changed  to  make  mandatory  an  admission  charge  for  every 
person  entering  the  grounds  during  fair  time,  the  so-called  "all-pay- 
gate.  ' '  The  Committee  opposes  this  recommendation  on  the  grounds  that 
the  matter  of  admission  charges  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  individual 
fair  boards. 

4.  Limitations  on  Capital  Outlay 

The  1959  amendments  to  the  fairs  laAV  limited  the  amount  which  can 
be  allocated  for  capital  outlay  to  District  and  County  Fairs  to  the  sum 
of  $2,250,000  annually.  The  Department  of  Finance  has  established  a  5- 
year  capital  outlay  program  to  govern  the  division  of  this  sum  among 
eligible  fairs.  Allocations  for  the  first  year  under  this  system,  and  those 
approved  by  the  Public  Works  board  for  subsequent  years,  indicates 
that  the  cutting  of  available  capital  funds  by  half  or  more,  may  have 
been  too  restrictive  and  may  haA^e  deprived  some  fairs  of  necessary  re- 
placements or  expansions.  The  Committee  endorses  the  principle  of  the 
5-year  capital  outlay  program.  It  is  recommended  however,  that  the 
maximum  amount  allocable  per  year  be  increased  during  the  next  5- 
year  period  to  an  amount  from  $3  to  $5  million  (the  precise  amount  to 
be  fixed  after  further  study)  to  permit  adequate  and  proper  replace- 
ment or  expansion  of  fair  plant. 

5.  Long  Term  Contracts  v/ith  Concessions 

Present  policy  of  the  Department  of  Finance  permits  fairs  only  to 
enter  into  contract  with  concessionaires  and  exhibitors  for  one-year 
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terms.  It  is  argued  that  this  period  slionld  be  extended  to  encourage 
investment  in  more  permanent  facilities.  The  Carr-Muchmore  Report, 
in  touching  upon  this  matter,  indicates  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary  to  permit  long  term  contracts  with  certain  types  of  conces- 
sionaires, such  as  carnivals,  other  shows,  and  food  purveyors.  The 
Committee  recommends  a  change  in  policy  to  permit  District  and 
County  Fairs  to  enter  into  contracts  not  exceeding  five  years  with 
exhibitors  or  concessionaires  desiring  to  erect  and  maintain  permanent 
structures,  but  that  proper  restrictions  be  placed  on  this  authority 
so  that  it  will  not  extend  to  carnivals  or  other  shows. 

6.  Charges  for  Commercial  Exhibit  Space 

Mandatory  price  schedules  for  commercial  exhibit  space  are  also 
recommended  by  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report.  Since  individual  fairs,  by 
themselves  and  through  Western  Fairs  Association,  are  doing  every- 
thing necessary  to  bring  such  charges  into  proper  line  consistent  with 
demand  and  facilities,  the  Committee  recommends  against  the  establish- 
ment of  mandatory  commercial  exhibit  space  schedules. 

7.  Proposed  New  Staie  Commission  io  Classify  Fairs 

The  1959  legislation  which  established  this  Fairs  Allocation  and 
Classification  Committee  transferred  the  responsibility  of  classifying 
fairs  to  the  Fairs  and  Expositions  Division  from  the  former  elective 
Fairs  Classification  Committee.  The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  recom- 
mended establishment  of  a  new  State  Commission  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  fair  boards  and  management,  the  Department 
of  Finance,  and  this  Committee,  to  be  given  specific  statutory  respon- 
sibility to  recommend  closing  of  fairs  which  duplicate  the  work  of  others 
or  are  no  longer  needed  because  of  the  changed  economy  of  their  areas. 
This  proposal  would  also  establish  still  another  state  agency  to  perform 
functions  already  assigned  by  law.  Therefore,  this  Committee  opposes  it. 

8.  Controls  Over  Purchasing  by  Fairs 

At  present,  purchases  by  District  or  County  Fairs,  other  than  equip- 
ment, need  not  be  made  through  the  Purchasing  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  if  the  amount  is  less  than  $500.  The  Carr-]\Iuchmore 
Report  recommended  that  this  limit  be  reduced  to  $25.  To  do  so  would 
be  both  expensive  and  impractical,  so  the  Committee  opposes  the 
proposal. 

9.  Exhibit  Premiums 

The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  made  two  recommendations  with  respect 
to  exhibit  premiums. 

First,  is  that  premiums  of  less  than  $1  be  eliminated  from  the  Master 
Premium  List.  Since  most  premiums  of  sucli  small  amounts  go  to  young 
people  entering  either  the  4-II  or  FFA  classes,  and  to  drop  them  would 
endanger  effectiveness  of  youth  participation  in  fair  activities,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  proposal  be  opposed. 

Second,  is  the  suggestion  that  all  premiums  be  limited  to  exhibitors 
coming  from  within  the  territory  of  each  fair.  This  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  showing  of  fine  livestock  at  most  fairs  and 
would  impair  the  benefits  to  agriculture  which  accrue  when  quality 
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animals  are  entered  in  local  fairs  for  competition  with,  or  inspection 
or  purchase  by  local  raisers.  Therefore,  the  Committee  is  opposed  to 
the  sus'ffestion. 
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1 0.  Ceiling  on  State  Allocation  to  Fairs 

The  1959  Legislature  eliminated  the  provision  of  a  flat  grant  of 
$65,000  per  year  to  each  District  and  County  Fair.  Substituted  for  it 
was  a  grant  "not  to  exceed  $65,000  each,  based  upon  "need"  by  each 
fair,  as  determined  by  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions.  Since 
the  need  of  the  fairs  for  State  allocations  is  evidence  of  their  inability 
to  finance  themselves  completely,  the  Committee  favors  continuance 
of  allocation  on  the  basis  of  need  as  a  matter  of  principle.  However, 
since  the  principal  purpose  stated  in  the  statute  for  horse  racing  reve- 
nues is  to  support  District,  County  and  other  fairs,  the  Committee 
recommends  a  continuing  study  of  the  allocation  mechanism  be  made 
to  assure  that  maximum  results  be  obtained  for  the  money  used.  One 
factor  which  should  be  included  in  this  study  is  the  advisability  of  re- 
moving the  $65,000  ceiling,  which  to  a  certain  extent  now  acts  as  a 
goal  for  every  fair  to  aim  for  in  budgeting. 

1 1 .  Fairs  Administrative  Manual 

The  Fairs  Administrative  Manual  was  developed  by  the  Division  of 
Fairs  and  Expositions  for  the  guidance  of  all  District  and  County  Fair 
boards  and  managers.  However,  investigation  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Manual  is  frequently  ignored,  both  by  fairs  and  the  Division  itself. 
Therefore  the  Committee  recommends  that  there  be  established  a  com- 
mittee with  adequate  representation  for  all  types  of  fairs  as  well  as 
the  Division,  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  the  Manual.  When  this 
has  been  done,  it  should  then  be  made  mandatory  for  both  the  Division 
and  all  fairs  to  follow  Manual  procedures. 

12.  State  Fiscal  Supervision  of  Other  Fairs 

Under  existing  law,  certain  fairs  receive  "most  favored  nation" 
treatment  and  are  not  subject  to  budgetary  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  on  the  same  basis  as  District  and  County  Fairs.  The 
State  Fair,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  District  1-A  (Cow  Palace), 
and  the  6th  District  (Los  Angeles  Museum),  are  examples.  Since  they 
are  still  State  agencies,  and  supported  in  part  by  horse  racing  revenues, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  they  be  brought  under  law  similar  to 
that  under  which  District  and  County  Fairs  are  now  supervised  by  the 
State. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Fairs  Allocation  and  Classification  Committee  was  established 
in  1959  b.y  an  amendment  to  Section  92.7  of  our  State  Ap:ricultural 
Code.  It  replaced  a  Fairs  Classification  Committee  created  in  1955, 
whose  membership  was  made  up  of  elected  fair  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  and  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

Membership  on  the  Committee  includes  seven  Senators  and  seven 
Assemblymen.  For  purposes  of  their  appointment,  the  State  is  divided 
into  seven  areas,  and  one  Senator  and  one  Assemblyman  is  named  from 
each  area,  so  far  as  feasible.  Members  have  no  fixed  terms,  and  the 
laAv  provides  that  tlie  Committee  shall  continue  in  existence  until  other 
provision  is  made. 

Under  the  law  the  Committee  is  given  authority  to  investigate,  study 
and  analyze  any  and  all  facts  relating  to  the  operation  and  financing 
of  District,  County  and  combined  District  and  County  Fairs.  It  also 
has  the  duty  of  studying  the  effect  and  operation  of  all  laws  relating 
to  such  fairs.  Its  authority  does  not  extend,  however,  to  the  State  Fair, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  the  citrus  fairs.  District  1-A  (Cow  Pal- 
ace) or  the  6th  District  (Los  Angeles  County  Museum). 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  since  the  Committee  has  continuous 
existence  and  is  established  by  statute  rather  than  legislative  rule,  its 
status  differs  from  that  of  a  standing,  joint,  or  interim  committee  of 
the  Legislature.  Yet  it  functions  as  a  legislative  committee  because  it 
is  required  to  report  to  each  regular  session,  is  permitted  to  report  at 
any  other  time,  and  secure  funds  for  its  operating  needs  from  the 
contingency  funds  of  the  two  legislative  houses. 

The  Fairs  Allocation  and  Classification  Committee  was  first  organized 
for  business  in  the  fall  of  1959.  On  November  16  and  17  of  that  year 
it  held  a  two-day  public  hearing  in  Sacramento,  and  heard  testimony 
from  many  individuals  closeh^  connected  and  conversant  with  opera- 
tion, management  and  exhibition  at  District  and  County  Fairs.  An- 
other such  two-day  hearing  was  held  on  September  15  and  16,  1960. 
This  hearing  was  devoted  primarily  to  portions  which  relate  to  District 
and  County  Fairs  of  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report,  an  administrative 
report  prepared  and  released  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  which  is 
reviewed  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  State  Fair  and  other  fairs  have  had  more  than  a  century  of 
sometimes  troubled  existence  here  in  California.  Supported  by  the  State 
to  a  limited  extent  from  their  early  days,  their  dependence  on  horse 
racing  revenues  has  generally  always  been  substantial,  and  at  some 
times,  vital.  It  was  not  until  1933  that  the  voters  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  permitted  licensed  on-track  parimutuel  bet- 
ting on  horse  races,  and  ratified  a  statute  which  earmarked  most  of 
racing  revenues  for  the  support  of  fairs  and  agricultural  education 
advancement. 
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In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  or  deny  this 
voter  approved  relationship  between  fairs  and  horse  racing  revenues. 
Critical  fingers  have  been  pointed  at  the  earmarking  of  these  revenues 
for  fairs,  as  well  as  at  the  value  of  fairs  themselves.  To  aid  the  Com- 
mittee in  evaluating  such  criticism,  one  of  the  first  tasks  assigned  its 
staff  was  to  make  a  thorough  study  of,  and  develop  the  basic  facts  con- 
cerning the  history  of  fairs  in  California,  the  relationship  between 
horse  racing  and  fairs,  and  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  fair 
formation  and  operation.  Material  on  these  topics  forms  the  next  por- 
tion of  this  report. 

At  about  the  time  the  Fairs  Allocation  and  Classification  Committee 
was  first  being  organized,  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Committee  on  Governmental  Administration  was  directed  to  some 
serious  allegations  about  administration  of  the  22nd  District  Agricul- 
tural Association,  the  San  Diego  County  Fair.  The  Committee  made  its 
own  independent  examination  of  the  situation,  and  issued  two  printed 
reports  on  the  results  of  its  studies.  At  the  request  of  members  of  this 
Committee,  our  staff  prepared  a  factual  account  of  the  matter  for  our 
information,  and  also  reviewed  more  recent  events  which  indicate  that 
both  the  fiscal  and  legal  problems  involved  have  been  clarified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  the  Attorney  General.  This 
account  is  included  as  an  appendix. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   HORSE  RACING 
AND  FAIRS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  relationship  between  horse  racing  and  fairs  in  California  goes 
back  almost  to  the  Gold  Kush  days.  There  is  evidence  that  as  early  as 
the  1860s  organized  racing  was  conducted  at  district  fairs,  that  it  was 
a  principal  attraction,  and  that  the  fairs  received  considerable  support 
from  it. 

HORSE  RACING  HAS  LONG  CALIFORNIA  HISTORY 

Horse  racing  and  betting  on  the  outcome  goes  back  in  California 
history  far  beyond  the  Gold  Rush.  During  the  days  of  Mexican  rule 
races  were  usually  "match"  races  between  two  horses,  the  owners  of 
which  bet  directly  w^ith  each  other  on  the  outcome.  Spectators  of  such 
races  also  bet  heavily  between  themselves  but  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  organized  bookmaking  on  the  outcome. 

Such  match  races  continued  popular  for  many  years,  though  by  the 
1860s  privately  owned  and  operated  race  tracks  had  become  numerous 
in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  part  of  the  State.  Races  at  such 
tracks  usually  included  more  than  two  horses,  the  owners  of  which 
had  no  financial  interest  whatsoever  in  the  track  itself  but  were  inter- 
ested in  the  purses  given  the  winning  horses.  "Pool  selling"  or  book- 
making,  as  we  know  it  today,  w^as  common  at  such  tracks  and  usually 
the  track  owners  charged  a  fee  to  the  bookmakers  who  were  permitted 
to  carry  on  their  betting  at  the  tracks. 

Horse  breeding  and  rearing  had  become  a  fairly  large  and  lucrative 
trade  by  the  early  1880s.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  October  18, 
1887,  fixed  the  annual  value  of  horse  breeding  at  around  14  million 
dollars  and  estimated  that  almost  three  times  that  much  was  invested 
in  breeding  ranches  and  breeding  stock.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Leland  Stanford  was  a  very  prominent  horse  breeder 
in  his  day.  It  will  be  recalled  that  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
"motion  pictures"  were  made  on  his  breeding  ranch  near  Palo  Alto 
between  1872  and  1879  in  the  effort  to  capture  the  precise  strides  of 
his  famous  thoroughbreds. 

By  the  1890s  pool  selling  had  become  big  business  and  was  being 
conducted  throughout  the  State  with  the  assistance  of  Western  Union 
wares  which  made  the  rapid  transmission  of  race  results  possible.  The 
principal  pools  were  located  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  with 
branches  in  Sacramento,  Stockton  and  Fresno.  It  was  possible  through 
these  pools  also  to  place  bets  on  the  outcome  of  races  in  other  states. 

The  late  1870s  and  early  1880s  saw  a  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  private  race  tracks  built  and  operated  in  California.  Though  precise 
dates  cannot  always  be  given,  it  is  knoAvn  that  at  least  four  such  tracks 
were  being  operated  near  Sacramento  in  the  early  '80s,  that  8 
tracks  within  the  present  limits  of  San  Francisco  existed  and  that  at 
least  16  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  The  track  at  the  Alameda 
County  Fair  at  Pleasanton  is  supposedly  the  oldest  track  still  in  opera- 
tion, dating  back  to  approximately  1862. 

(14) 
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EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  STOP  GAMBLING  FUTILE 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  record,  betting  on  the  outcome 
of  horse  races  was  wide  open  in  California  during  the  first  60  years 
of  statehood.  However,  many  attempts  were  made  in  the  Legislature 
to  prohibit  gambling  in  any  form.  A  bill  to  prohibit  it  passed  the  1855 
Session  but  did  not  become  law.  Similar  measures  in  the  1856,  '57  and 
'58  Sessions  also  passed  but  were  vetoed.  In  contrast  with  these 
attempts,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  1862  Session  to  license  gambling 
and  to  raise  revenue  for  the  State  through  such  licensing.  This  measure 
did  not  pass.  In  the  1876  Session,  a  bill  which  would  specifically  have 
prohibited  ' '  pool  selling ' '  was  introduced  but  was  not  enacted. 

FAIRS  ALSO  GO  BACK  IN  HISTORY 

Fairs,  like  horse  racing,  go  way  back  in  California  History.  The  first 
State  Agricultural  and  Floricultural  Fair  was  held  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  private  State  Agricultural  Society  in  Sacramento  in 
1854.  In  subsequent  years,  it  was  held  variously  at  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Monterey  before  being  moved  back  to  the  Capital. 

Privately  sponsored  local  fairs  first  made  appearance  in  the  late 
1850s.  There  is  reference  in  a  history  of  El  Dorado  County  published 
in  1883  to  a  fair  held  near  Plaeerville  (newly  renamed  from  "Hang- 
town")  in  1858.  District  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associations 
were  soon  established  in  several  localities  in  the  Central  Valley  to 
conduct  fairs.  From  evidence  available,  it  seems  probable  that  horse 
racing  was  tried  out  at  such  fairs  before  it  was  at  the  State  Fair.  Cer- 
tainly, newspapers  of  the  1860s  accepted  racing  at  such  fairs  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  were  not  too  precise  in  identifying  the  fairs  or 
dates  for  races  whose  results  they  reported. 

The  depression  of  the  early  1870s  found  the  State  Fair  seeking 
financial  aid  from  the  state  in  order  to  survive.  Some  modest  grants 
were  made  in  1875,  and  state  financial  support  in  some  form  has  con- 
tinued since  then.  It  was  about  this  same  time,  possibly,  that  horse 
racing  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair  was  started.  The  Sacramento 
Union,  September  4,  1877,  remarks  that  "another  successful  card  of 
races"  had  been  completed  at  the  State  Fair,  which  would  imply  that 
previous  races  had  been  held. 

Specific  legislation  authorizing  the  formation  of  public  agricultural 
districts  for  fair  purposes  was  enacted  in  1883.  Limited  authority  to 
levy  property  taxes  for  fair  needs  was  given  in  the  law.  Eight  such 
districts  are  known  to  have  been  organized  under  the  statute.  How- 
ever, as  noted  elsewhere,  these  had  all  become  inactive  by  1904. 

First  authority  for  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  participate  in  fairs 
was  granted  in  1907,  when  they  were  given  general  powers  to  expend 
county  funds  to  exploit  or  advertise  county  agricultural,  horticultural 
or  mineral  resources.  It  was  not  until  1943,  however,  that  the  present 
provisions  in  the  Government  Code  were  enacted  to  spell  out  in  detail 
the  powers  of  such  boards  to  levy  taxes  and  do  other  things  in  the 
conduct  of  County  Fairs. 

HORSE  RACING  IMPORTANT  TO  EARLY  FAIRS 
Horse  racing  became  an  increasingly  important  factor  at  the  State 
Fair  as  early  as  1883.  An  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  in  that  year 
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reads  as  follows:  "As  the  receipts  at  the  Park  for  admission  to  horse 
races  exceeds  $11,000,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  profit  accruing 
from  this  source,  and  without  which  the  appropriation  from  the  State 
would  have  to  be  more  than  quadrupled. 

"Apart  from  the  money  making  feature,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  breeding  of  fine  horses  be  encouraged.  There  are  few 
w^ho  do  not  concede  that  California  has  advantages  for  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  the  best  horses  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  this  ulti- 
mately would  be  the  source  of  a  large  revenue  to  many  citizens."  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  first  known  specific  reference  to  support 
of  airriculture  and  horse  breeding  by  horse  racing. 

The  Call,  in  its  edition  of  May  28,  1893,  devoted  an  entire  page  to 
the  various  local  fairs  in  California  and  indicated  that  many  of  them 
depended  upon  horse  racing  for  a  good  part  of  their  revenues.  While 
no  specific  mention  of  the  fact  was  made  in  this  article,  it  was  appar- 
ent from  it  that  tlie  fairs  derived  their  revenues  from  the  fees  charged 
for  admission,  or  to  horse  owners,  jockeys,  and  others  engaged  in 
putting  on  the  races,  rather  than  from  any  licensing  or  other  revenues 
derived  from  gambling  on  the  results  of  the  races. 

THE  END  OF  GAMBLING  APPROACHES 

Though  the  relationship  between  horse  racing  gambling  and  fairs 
proved  mutually  profitable  during  the  early  years  of  the  State,  there 
was  constant  evidence  in  the  newspapers  reviewed,  that  gambling  was 
under  heavy  fire.  Anti-vice  societies  were  constantly  attacking  all  forms 
of  gambling  and  frequently  directed  their  attention  to  horse  racing. 
The  turn  of  the  century  saw  the  activities  of  such  groups  greatly  in- 
creased. Their  pressure  on  the  State  Legislature  increased  steadily  as 
did  their  influence  on  public  opinion.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
May  21,  1904  reported  that  Western  Union  had  agreed  to  withdraw 
its  wire  services  from  the  pools.  How^ever,  pool  operators  were  not 
without  their  own  political  influence  because  the  same  paper  less  than 
two  months  later,  on  July  14,  reported  that  Western  Union  had  re- 
stored its  services  to  the  pools.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sports  pages 
of  the  principal  metropolitan  dailies  of  that  time  regularly  carried 
news  of  racing  and  race  results  at  the  State  Fair  and  many  local  fairs. 

Evidence  that  other  forms  of  gambling  had  invaded  the  fairs  at  about 
this  time  besides  that  connected  with  horse  racing  is  to  be  found  in  a 
vitriolic  series  of  articles  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  in  August  of  1904.  The 
first  said  in  part,  "Things  have  not  been  coming  very  smoothly  for  the 
gamblers  in  recent  years  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  go  hiking  across 
the  country  as  they  used  to  in  the  days  of  the  District  Fairs,  w^hen  they 
could  go  into  a  little  farming  community  and  soon  deplete  it  of  all  its 
spare  dollars.  There  are  no  more  District  Fairs  and  this  year  crops  have 
not  been  any  too  good." 

Another  in  the  same  series  said,  "The  State  Fair  has  become  the 
gambler's  fete.  The  State  Capitol  becomes  his  arena,  and  the  people  of 
the  State,  through  appropriation  from  the  public  funds,  become  party 
to  the  reign  of  vice  and  crime." 

A  third  article  indicated  a  somewhat  closer  connection  between  man- 
agement of  the  State  Fair  and  commercial  gambling.  It  said  in  part, 
"State  Agricultural  Director  Land's  gambling  rooms  in  the  Western 
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Hotel  had  a  very  good  patronage  last  night."  At  the  time  the  State 
Agricultural  Director  was  ex  officio  a  director  of  the  State  Fair.  The 
"last  night"  referred  to  was  the  first  night  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  agitation  against  gambling  continued  to  grow  during  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  Bills  to  prohibit  gambling  in  any  form  again  began 
to  appear  at  the  State  Legislature.  Nothing  resulted  in  the  1905  or 
1907  Sessions. 

THE  OTIS-WALKER  ANTI-GAMBLING  BILL 

A  third  attempt  was  made  in  the  1909  Session  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  it  was  quite  likely  to  succeed.  The  measure  was  called  the 
Otis-Walker  Bill. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  said  on  February  19,  1909,  ''The  Otis- 
Walker  Bill  has  been  the  cause  of  more  bitter  animositj^  than  any  meas- 
ure brought  before  the  present  Session  ...  It  will  become  operative  60 
days  after  signing  .  .  .  After  the  new  law  goes  into  effect  its  provisions 
are  so  stringent  that  it  is  believed  that  no  pool  selling  will  be  at- 
tempted." 

The  Otis- Walker  Bill  added  Section  337a  to  the  Penal  Code  to  pro- 
hibit all  forms  of  pool  selling  or  bookmaking.  Acts  included  in  this 
prohibition  included — keeping  a  place  for  recording  bets;  holding  or 
forwarding  stakes ;  registering  bets ;  and  making  or  accepting  bets.  Its 
provisions  were  extended  not  only  to  those  who  engaged  in  prohibited 
acts  as  a  business  or  occupation,  but  also  to  every  individual  who  com- 
mitted in  a  single  instance  any  of  the  prohibited  acts. 

Punishment  under  the  law  was  set  at  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail 
or  state  prison  for  not  less  than  30  days  and  not  exceeding  one  year. 

HORSE  RACING  DISAPPEARS 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  horse  racing  as  such  was  not  legislated 
out  of  existence  by  the  Otis-Walker  Bill.  However,  the  effect  of  its  pro- 
hibition on  betting  was  the  virtual  wiping  out  of  horse  racing.  Within 
five  years  after  its  enactment,  all  major  tracks  in  California,  except  one, 
had  closed  down.  The  single  exception  will  be  separately  discussed. 

Section  337a  did  not  end  betting  on  horse  races  in  California,  but 
drove  it  underground.  Frequent  statements  from  police  officials  and 
newspaper  accounts  of  arrests  indicate  that  bookmaking  was  still  wide- 
spread, at  least  in  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the  State.  Obviously,  after 
the  major  California  tracks  shut  down,  all  bets  were  placed  on  races 
at  tracks  in  states  where  racing  was  still  legal,  foreign  countries  such 
as  Mexico,  or  in  connection  with  Canadian  or  Irish  Sweepstakes. 

TANFORAN  AND  THE  "OPTION"-DOG  RACES 

The  lone  track  which  did  not  close  after  enactment  of  the  Otis-Walker 
Bill  was  the  Tanforan  Race  Track.  This  track  continued  to  operate  until 
and  after  pari-mutuel  betting  on  horse  races  was  legalized  in  1933.  It 
got  around  the  prohibition  on  betting  before  1933  by  operating  on  the 
so-called  "option"  method.  As  nearly  as  can  be  reliably  ascertained, 
under  this  scheme  each  bettor  purchased  on  "option"  on  a  horse  of  his 
choice  to  win  a  particular  race.  Ostensibly,  if  the  horse  won  the  race, 
title  would  be  passed  to  the  better  or  betters  who  had  purchased  options 
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on  him.  In  aetnality,  the  owners  of  each  winning  horse  in  a  particular 
race  paid  back  a  prorated  amount  of  his  value  to  those  who  owned 
options  on  him.  Since  the  scheme  was  largely  under  the  control  of  the 
track  operators,  they  could  not  play  favorites  among  the  various  owners, 
so  tlie  system  was  considered  fairh^  honest  in  operation. 

The  "option"  method  was  not  considered  legal  by  the  State  authori- 
ties of  the  period,  according  to  early  opinions  of  the  Legislative  Counsel. 
However,  since  the  enforcement  of  Section  3;i7a  Avas  primarily  in  the 
liands  of  local  authorities,  enforcement  was  lax,  so  the  Tanforan  Track 
continued  to  use  it. 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  Tanforan  operations,  a  number  of  dog 
racing  plants  were  opened  in  Southern  California  and  the  Bay  Area 
during  the  middle  1920s.  These  tracks  also  used  the  "option"  method 
to  get  around  the  prohibition  on  betting.  They  disappeared  from  the 
scene  after  pari-mutuel  betting  was  legalized  in  1933. 

THE  1926  INITIATIVE  DEFEATED  BADLY 

The  first  attempt  to  legalize  on-track  betting  on  horse  races  was  made 
by  an  initiative  measure  which  appeared  on  the  1926  General  Election 
ballot  as  Proposition  6.  This  measure  was  sponsored  by  the  California 
Thorouglibred  Horse  Breeders  Association,  an  organization  apparently 
set  up  to  qualify  the  initiative  and  campaign  for  its  approval.  The 
measure  lost  by  a  substantial  margin  of  almost  two  to  one — 661,367 
"No"  votes  against  362,299  "Yes"  votes.  A  cursory  examination  of 
newspapers  of  that  time  indicates  that  the  efforts  of  dog  track  people, 
drys.  and  moralistic  groups  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  the  measure.  A  frequent  accusation  leveled  at  tlie  supporters  of  the 
initiative  was  that  the}'  were  financed  almost  entirely  by  out-of-state 
money. 

This  Proposition  6  provided  for  raising  revenue  for  the  State  by  a 
system  of  fees  per  day  of  racing  at  each  authorized  track.  On-track 
pari-mutuel  wagering  would  have  been  permitted  by  the  measure, 
though  the  State  would  not  have  shared  in  any  way  in  the  amounts 
wagered.  For  the  first  time  in  California  history,  so  far  as  is  known, 
specific  provision  was  made  in  the  initiative  that  50%  of  revenues 
should  be  earmarked  for  fairs,  expositions,  and  agricultural  education. 
The  remainder  was  to  be  used  for  veterans  benefits. 

THE  1932  INITIATIVE-A  CLOSE  VOTE 

The  next  attempt  to  legalize  on-track  betting  on  horse  races  came  six 
years  later  iji  1932.  Another  initiative  measure,  qualified  and  actively 
supported  by  the  Thorouglibred  Horse  Breeders  Association,  appeared 
on  the  ballot  in  the  1932  General  Election  as  Proposition  5. 

This  measure  also  proposed  to  earmark  State  revenues  from  horse 
racing  for  the  encouragement  of  thoroughbred  horse  breeding  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  fairs  and  expositions,  and  for  veterans  benefits. 

This  Proposition  5  was  narrowly  defeated  by  some  52,000  votes.  The 
"Yes"  votes  were  904,493;  "No'\  956,895.  This  close  vote  was  inter- 
preted by  newspapers  of  the  day  as  a  major  change  in  voter  attitude 
since  the  1926  defeat.  The  records  show  that,  though  Proposition  5  was 
defeated  in  50  of  the  58  counties,  it  was  approved  by  narrow  margins 
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in  the  6  counties  with  the  largest  urban  populations.  Another  deciding 
factor  in  this  defeat  was  said  to  have  been  the  fact  that  the  language 
of  the  initiative  was  so  loosely  drawn  that  it  would  have  permitted  pari- 
mutuel  betting  at  intercollegiate  athletic  contests,  as  well  as  at  racing 
events  other  than  horse  races. 

A.B.  1115-1933  SESSION 

Proponents  of  legalized  on-track  betting  next  attempted  to  achieve 
success  at  the  1933  session  of  the  State  Legislature.  With  the  backing  of 
the  Horse  Breeders  Association,  Assemblymen  Thomas  Maloney  of  the 
20th  District  in  San  Francisco,  and  Clarence  Woolwine  of  the  44th  Dis- 
trict in  Los  Angeles  County,  jointly  introduced  AB  1115  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Januarj^  fore-session. 

AB  1115,  as  originally  introduced,  would  have  legalized  on-track 
betting  at  private  tracks,  at  district  or  county  fairs,  or  the  State  Fair. 
The  law  would  have  been  administered  by  a  5-member  horse  racing 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  basic  license  fee  for  opera- 
tion was  set  at  2%  of  the  wagering  pools  and  track  operators  would  have 
been  authorized  to  retain  an  additional  8%  of  the  pools,  plus 
"breakage." 

SPECIFIC  SUPPORT  FOR  FAIRS 

AB  1115  contained  the  same  language  relating  to  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  law  that  is  contained  in  the  law  finally  put  on  the  statute 
books : 

"It  is  hereby  declared  that  since  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  horses  in  the  State  of 
California,  that  three  per  cent  of  the  first  money  of  every  purse  won 
by  an  animal  bred  in  the  State  of  California  shall  be  paid  to  the  breeder 
of  such  animal.  Bverj^  licensee  shall  run  at  least  one  race  each  racing 
day  which  shall  be  limited  to  horses  foaled  in  California.  If  sufficient 
competition  can  not  be  had  among  such  class  of  horses,  said  race  may 
be  eliminated  for  said  day  and  a  substitute  race  provided  instead. ' ' 

The  measure  had  been  referred  to  the  Public  Morals  Committee  for 
hearing.  After  a  short  but  bitter  contest  in  which  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  referred  to  the  bill  as  ' '  an  out  and  out  gambling  measure  dis- 
guised as  something  to  help  the  horse  breeder, ' '  the  bill  was  brought  out 
of  committee  with  a  favorable  recommendation  with  only  two  opposing 
votes.  It  was  then  set  for  special  order  of  business  on  March  15,  1933 
on  the  Assembly  Floor.  During  the  floor  hearing,  in  continuing  his  op- 
position to  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Morals  Committee  said, 
"Moreover,  the  2%  license  fee  would  give  no  assistance  to  State  Agri- 
cultural institutions  unless  the  receipts  amounted  to  a  tremendous 
figure." 

In  arguing  for  the  measure,  proponents  stated  that  its  enactment 
would  "not  bring  gambling  back."  It  would  permit  the  State  to  regulate 
the  gambling  "which  we  know  exists  and  will  continue  to  do  so."  It 
would  provide  the  State  one  million  dollars  new  revenue  annually.  It 
would  preserve  the  80-year-old  California  State  Fair  which  was  then 
threatened  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  funds.  Receipts  under  the  law  would 
also  be  used  to  support  and  save  citrus  fruit  fairs  and  county  district 
fairs.  State  institutions  for  training  youth  in  agriculture  and  animal 
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husbandry  would  be  benefited.  Remaining  funds  could  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment. 

Except  for  news  of  legislative  action  on  the  measure,  the  newspapers 
had  little  to  say  about  AB  1115. 

Only  the  Sacramento  Bee,  so  far  as  is  known,  editorialized  on  it, 
"This  pari-mutuel  system  proposed  as  a  substitute  to  the  book-making 
of  other  days,  is  the  same  old  evil  dressed  up  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

"When  California  said,  'enough'  and  'this  must  stop'  22  years  ago,  it 
meant  the  decision  to  stand. " 

A.B.   1115  PASSES-IS  VETOED 

It  passed  the  Assembly  on  March  16,  1933  by  a  vote  of  48  to  27.  It 
came  out  of  Senate  Committee  with  a  favorable  recommendation  on 
April  5.  It  was  amended  on  the  floor  to  increase  the  State's  percentage 
from  2  to  4%  and  in  that  form  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  13 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  16.  The  following  day  the  Assembly  concurred  in  the 
Senate  amendments  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Governor. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  commented  at  this  point,  "Passage  of  the  bill 
was  received  with  rejoicing  by  officials  of  the  State  Fair,  who  said  the 
money  promised  would  go  far  toward  making  up  cuts  proposed  in  the 
Fair's  budget  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee." 

On  April  29,  1933,  Governor  Rolph  vetoed  AB  1115.  A  noisy  battle 
with  the  State  Senate  broke  out  in  the  newspapers.  The  Governor  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  Senate  is  kicking  me  around  like  a  football." 
Assemblyman  Woolwine  publicly  predicted  an  over-ride  of  the  Gover- 
nor's veto.  Newspaper  accounts  gave  the  Governor's  reason  for  his  veto 
as  his  feeling  that  it  was  an  out  and  out  gambling  measure. 

ANOTHER  BILL  INTRODUCED-A.C.A.   119 

On  May  4  Assemblyman  ]\Ialoney  gave  in  on  AB  1115  and  urged  that 
the  Governor 's  veto  be  sustained,  saying,  ' '  the  public  should  be  the  sole 
judge."  On  the  same  day  he  and  Mr.  Woolwine  introduced  two  new 
horse  racing  measures : 

1.  A  bill  permitting  on-track  pari-mutuel  betting  and  licensing  of 
such  betting  for  State  revenue,  AB  2412. 

2.  A  Constitutional  Amendment,  ACA  119,  which  would  ratify  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  AB  2412. 

The  contents  of  AB  2412  were  identical  with  those  of  AB  1115.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  contained  the  same  statement  of  purpose  set  forth 
above,  provided  for  the  same  licenses  and  fees  to  be  levied  for  the 
privilege  of  conducting  of  pari-mutuel  wagering  on  horse  races  and  pro- 
viding for  the  same  distribution  of  revenues  to  the  State  Fair,  Citrus 
Fruit  Fairs,  County  and  District  Fairs,  education  in  agriculture  and 
animal  husbandry,  and  for  unemployment  relief. 

FIRST  ADS-SUPPORT  THE  FAIRS 

The  same  day  these  new  measures  were  introduced,  a  full  page  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
daily  papers.  This  ad,  signed  by  the  California  Thoroughbred  Horse 
Breeders  Association,  carried  the  names  of  22  prominent  citizens — 
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Crocker,  Giannini,  Howard,  Spreckels,  Pope — to  give  only  a  few.  The 
ad  read  in  part — "We  ask  the  State  to  regulate  race  tracks  and  race 
track  gambling.  We  ask  that  the  State  derive  revenue  from  races  that 
will  provide  funds  for  the  State  Fair,  District  and  County  Fairs  and 
Citrus  Fairs,  and  also  funds  for  state  institutions  of  learning,  providing 
vocational  training  in  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry. ' ' 

The  bill  and  amendment  passed  the  Assembly  with  no  difficulty  on 
May  8  and  the  Senate  on  May  11. 

On  May  22,  Vierling  Kersey,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  de- 
clared that  school  leaders  would  wage  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
horse  racing  Constitutional  Amendment  on  the  grounds  that  "wide 
open  betting  would  defeat  the  high  moral  principles  which  schools  are 
endeavoring  to  instill  in  the  youth  of  the  State. ' ' 

A.C.A.  119  ON  SPECIAL  ELECTION  BALLOT 

On  June  7,  1933,  Governor  Rolph  signed  AB  2412  without  comment. 
Since  two  other  measures  were  already  scheduled  to  go  on  a  special  elec- 
tion ballot  on  June  27,  the  repeal  of  the  State 's  anti-liquor  law,  and  the 
Riley-Stewart  Constitutional  Amendment  on  assessment  of  real  prop- 
erty by  the  State  and  local  governments,  the  horse  racing  amendment, 
A.C.A.  119,  was  also  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  ballot  at  that  time. 

OFFICIAL  ARGUMENTS  FOR  MEASURE 

The  official  Voter 's  Pamphlet  gave  the  title  of  the  measure  as  follows : 
Horse  Racing.  Assembly  Constitutional  Amendment  119.  Adds  Sec- 
tion 25a  to  Article  IV.  Ratifies  Act  of  present  Legislature  which  creates 
California  Horse  Racing  Board  empowered  to  regulate  and  license  horse 
racing,  horse  race  meetings,  and  wagering  on  results  thereof  by  pari- 
mutuel  method  conducted  only  by  licensees  within  race  track  enclosure 
on  racing  days;  basing  license  fees  on  percentage  of  wagering  pools; 
classifies  counties  by  population  and  regulates  racing  periods  therein; 
allocates  portion  of  net  receipts  for  California  State  Fair  and  other 
fairs  and  expositions.  Legislature  apportioning  balance  biennially  to 
State  institutions  therein  mentioned  or  for  unemployment  relief. 

The  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  measure,  prepared  by  Assemblymen 
Maloney  and  Woolwine,  read  in  part  as  follows : 

"Proposition  No.  3  applies  only  to  horse  racing.  It  provides  for 
the  regulation  and  the  safeguarding  of  existing  racing  and  wager- 
ing thereon  in  California  so  as  to  assure  the  State  of  California  an 
income  from  racing  and  to  guarantee  to  the  public  an  honest  and 
correct  return  on  moneys  wagered  ..." 

"Let  us  regulate  that  which  we  know  exists  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  the  State  is  throwing  aside 
a  million  dollars  annually,  a  sum  which  can  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  many  institutions.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  go 
to  keep  open  the  eighty-year-old  California  State  Fair  now  threat- 
ened to  be  closed  for  lack  of  financial  support.  Funds  from  racing 
will  go  to  the  support  of  citrus  fruit  fairs  and  expositions,  such  as 
the  San  Bernardino  Orange  Show,  and  similar  citrus  shows,  in 
which  Orange,  Riverside,  Imperial,  Ventura,  Tulare,  Los  Angeles 
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and  other  counties  are  vitally  interested.  County,  district,  or  com- 
bined district  and  county  fairs,  and  State  institutions  of  learning 
for  training  our  youth  in  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  will 
profit  from  racing  receipt  funds.  Relief  of  unemployment  will  be 
aided  from  the  same  funds  ..." 

"This  amendment  is  not  the  proposal  disapproved  by  the  people 
in  1932.  That  amendment  was  loosely  drawn,  applied  even  to  col- 
lege track  meets,  and  was  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  those  in- 
terested in  racing  and  the  restoration  to  its  former  high  position  in 
California.  Legislation  contemplated  under  the  authority,  which 
would  be  granted  if  the  voters  approve  Proposition  No.  3  will  pro- 
vide strict  supervision  of  both  racing  and  wagering  under  a  Cali- 
fornia Horse  Eacing  Board  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

"Regulated  racing  will  place  the  sport  on  a  high  plane.  It  will 
attract  tourists  to  California,  bring  emplojnnent  to  thousands  and 
prove  a  boon  to  the  thoroughbred  breeding  industry  ..." 

"A  'Yes'  vote  will  bring  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  for 
the  purchase  of  hay  and  grain;  and  will  save  the  State  Fair  and 
other  similar  expositions.  It  will  substitute  truth  for  hypocrisy. ' ' 

NEWSPAPERS  TAKE  SIDES 

Between  the  time  the  bill  was  signed  and  the  June  27  election,  papers 
devoted  much  more  space  to  the  issue. 

On  June  10,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  in  an  editorial,  reversed  its  stand 
on  the  legalization  of  pari-mutuel  betting  on  horse  races.  ' '  The  Bee  has 
always  been  opposed  to  the  legalization  of  horse  race  gambling  but 
considering  the  fact  the  present  law  is  ignored  and  "under-cover" 
gambling  carried  on  at  horse  races,  plus  the  fact  that  the  gambling  in- 
terests are  opposing  this  measure,  the  Bee  feels  it  would  probably  be 
best  for  all  concerned  to  pa.ss  it  in  order  that  gambling  at  races  mav  be 
regulated.  Vote 'YES' " 

Two  days  later  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  said,  "Voters  in  cities 
would  prefer  to  see  horse  racing  and  attendant  wagering  regulated. 
Those  in  the  country  look  upon  racing  as  providing  the  salvation  for  the 
annual  State,  County,  and  District  Fairs.  Nearly  $500,000  from  racing 
income  would  go  to  support  these  fairs  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other.  Agricultural  vocational  education  would  receive  another  $500,000 
annually. ' ' 

Not  all  the  newspapers,  however,  supported  the  measure.  The  Hearst 
chain  attacked  the  proposed  amendment  strongly.  On  June  16,  1933, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  editorialized  against  it  saying,  "Thousands 
of  men  and  women  will  be  ruined  if  horse  race  gambling  becomes  openly 
legal  in  California."  Four  days  later  it  carried  a  story  headed  "Ruse 
of  Racing  Backers  Bared",  which  told  about  a  fund  of  $1500  (sic) 
being  raised  in  Southern  California  to  buy  newspaper  space  for  the 
amendment.  It  was  alleged  that  backers  of  the  amendment  would  insist 
on  favorable  comment  in  news  and  editorial  columns  in  return  for  ad- 
vertisements. 

Other  full-page  advertisements  in  behalf  of  the  horse  racing  amend- 
ment appeared  in  the  metropolitan  dailies  and  the  Hearst  papers  con- 
tinued their  attack  on  it. 
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The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  on  June  30,  carried  a  story  about  a 
meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Cooperative  CIuId  at  which  the  amendment 
was  supported  by  author  Peter  B.  Kyne — "Liberation  of  people  from 
Puritanism."  James  H.  McCabe,  President  of  the  California  Hotel 
Association,  urged  passage  of  the  measure  as  good  for  business — "No 
moral  issue  is  involved. ' '  James  Wlialen,  former  United  States  District 
Attorney,  told  the  meeting,  ' '  Unregulated  betting  would  continue  if  the 
amendment  is  not  passed. ' ' 

Smaller  advertisements  supporting  the  amendment  were  inserted  in 
many  papers  by  the  Breeders  Association.  Typical  copy  read  as  follows : 

"Save  the  taxpayers  $1,000,000  annually.  Make  State,  County 
and  Citrus  Fairs  free  of  all  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  Provide  a 
permanent  market  for  high  class  feed,  hay  and  grain  over  the  en- 
tire State.  Revive  the  Citrus,  County  and  District  Fairs.  Bring 
back  the  great  breeding  farms. ' ' 

Again  the  Sacramento  Bee  editorialized  on  June  23.  "Somewhat  re- 
luctantly and  entirely  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  charged  with 
inconsistency,  the  Bee  has  decided  to  recommend  that  its  readers  vote 
for  Proposition  3,  validating  the  horse  racing  bill  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

"Let  it  be  repeated.  The  issue  is  not  whether  gambling  shall  be 
permitted.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  gambling  shall  be  regulated. 
"Opposition  springs  from  sinister  gambling  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia and  across  the  Mexican  border,  not  from  the  moral  element. ' ' 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  entered  the  list  of  those  opposing  the  measure 
rather  late  in  the  day.  On  June  23,  under  the  heading  "Who  Pays  the 
bill  ? "  it  editorialized, 

"The  State  is  promised  a  revenue  running  to  $1,000,000  per 
year,  but  where  does  this  money  come  from  ? 

"The  money  is  that  of  gullible  persons  who  think  they  can  out- 
guess professional  horsemen  as  to  what  will  happen  at  the  track  .  ,  . 

' '  The  community  cannot  get  something  for  nothing.  If  it  wants 
horse  racing,  it  will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  No  community  has  ever 
cared  to  pay  for  it  very  long. " 

The  following  day  it  published  a  front-page  cartoon  depicting  "gam- 
bling" as  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  hiding  behind  a  horse  labeled 
"Man's  Best  Friend." 

Up  to  the  day  of  election,  all  the  papers  reviewed  continued  to  carry 
their  recommendation  for  or  against  Proposition  3  on  their  front  pages 
and  in  their  editorial  columns.  Several  other  advertisements  on  behalf 
of  the  amendment  were  also  published. 

On  the  day  of  the  election,  June  27,  the  Sacramento  Bee  carried  a 
front  page  story  headed  "Betting  measure  and  repeal  draw  voters  to 
polls"  and  predicted  a  heavy  vote.  The  same  day  the  Bee  sports  page 
carried  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  law  would  become  immediately 
effective  upon  approval  of  the  amendment  by  the  voters. 
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HORSE  RACING  LEGALIZED  BY  BIG  MARGIN 

Sometime  after  the  election,  the  official  vote  on  Proposition  3,  the 
horse  race  validation  measure  Avas  announced  as  "Yes"  805,209,  "No" 
478,580.  Thus  the  margin  in  favor  of  the  measure  was  326,629  or  68% 
of  the  "No"  vote. 

The  day  following  the  election  the  Sacramento  Bee  editorialized, 
' '  This  vote  puts  the  horse  racing  people  on  trial ;  it  now  remains  to  be 
seen  how  they  will  use  the  privilege  granted  them." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  also  editorialized  on  Page  1,  "The 
Chronicle  supported  horse  racing  Avhile  Hearst  interests  waged  a  bitter 
tight  against  the  proposal.  The  original  horse  racing  bill  was  passed  at 
the  request  of  W.  R.  Hearst  but  was  vetoed. ' ' 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  also  editorialized  on  the  outcome,  ' '  Race  track 
gambling  unless  better  conducted  than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  State 
yet,  is  not  likely  to  last  long.  Fortunately  the  proposal  carried  Tuesday 
does  not  embody  pari-mutuel  betting  in  the  State  Constitution  but  em- 
powers the  Legislature  to  abolish  it  at  any  time. ' ' 

GROWTH  OF  FAIRS  SINCE  LEGISLATION 

Legalization  of  pari-mutuel  betting  on  horse  racing  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  our  California  Fairs  and  Expositions.  The  State  Fair 
promptly  made  racing  a  part  of  its  1933  operations,  and  the  returns 
were  an  important  factor  in  its  financial  recovery. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  readily  available  as  to  the  number  of 
local  fairs  actually  held  in  1933,  but  it  is  known  that  only  eighteen 
District  and  County  Fairs  were  in  legal  existence  that  year.  As  of  1960, 
there  is  a  total  of  78  District,  County  and  combined  Fairs,  each  of 
which  has  already  conducted,  or  will  conduct  a  fair  within  the  year. 
Total  Fair  attendance  in  1959  was  7,434,891,  a  remarkable  figure. 

The  California  Horse  Racing  Board  has  licensed  six  private  tracks, 
three  in  the  north  and  three  in  the  south.  Racing  seasons  have  proved 
largely  successful.  Tremendous  revenues  have  accrued  to  the  State,  as 
shown  in  Appendix,  and  county  and  city  governments  have  also  re- 
ceived additional  revenue  from  racing  operations. 


DEMONSTRATED  FAIR  VALUES 

The  demonstrated  values  which  have  been  created  by  our  many 
California  fairs  for  agricultural  production,  education  and  training 
of  farm  youth,  vocational  education  in  general,  and  the  whole  economy 
of  our  State  were  touched  upon  by  many  who  appeared  at  our  Com- 
mittee hearings. 

Particular  tribute  was  paid  to  the  important  part  which  fairs  take 
in  providing  the  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  with  advantages 
which  combine  the  best  features  of  education,  training  and  healthy 
competition  as  a  basis  for  successful  careers  in  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  Byron  J.  McMahon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education  gave  us  a  comprehensive 
statement  about  cooperation  between  fairs  and  both  these  important 
youth  organizations: 

Mr.  McMahon:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee.  As  it  has 
been  stated,  I  am  State  Advisor  for  the  Future  Farmers  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  make  the  presentation  for  both  services  in  order  to  save 
time. 

Approximately  four  years  ago,  on  October  22,  1955,  at  the  Hacienda 
Motel,  Fresno,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
California,  on  behalf  of  the  4-H  Club  program  which  it  administers, 
and  the  State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  on  behalf  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
which  it  administers,  presented  a  joint  statement  to  the  Assembly 
Interim  Committee  on  Agriculture,  then  studying  the  fairs  and  expo- 
sitions in  California. 

At  that  time,  statements  were  made  by  State  officials  of  these  agen- 
cies, relative  to  problems,  solved  and  unsolved,  in  connection  with  the 
participation  of  these  junior  groups  in  the  fairs  and  expositions  of 
California.  Graphs  of  projected  growth  were  presented,  and  various 
aspects  of  fairs,  such  as  adequacy  of  premiums  and  facilities,  were 
discussed. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  situation  since  that  time.  There 
are  more  junior  participants  in  fairs,  with  greater  needs  in  terms  of 
facilities.  Even  though  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  last  four 
years,  the  growth  of  the  two  major  farm  youth  organizations  has 
developed  new  needs.  In  many  cases,  solving  the  problem  would  require 
either  new  physical  layouts  for  fairs,  considerable  reallocation  of 
space,  or  new  fairgrounds.  No  such  drastic  change  has  been  attempted 
or  accomplished  in  the  last  four  years. 

May  we  first  identify  the  size  and  character  of  the  groups  presenting 
this  information.  The  4-H  Club  movement  is  national  in  scope,  provid- 
ing education  and  incentive  for  young  people  from  10  to  21  years  of 
age,  through  local  community  groups  or  clubs,  directed  by  a  local 
volunteer  leader — often  a  farmer  or  housewife — and  embracing  a  wide 
field  of  activities  in  agricultural  production,  farm  mechanics  and 
electrification,  farm  safety,  homemaking,  health  and  other  fields.  There 
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are  34,336  4-11  Club  members  in  California  at  this  time,  with  8,842 
local  leaders.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled.  The  County  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  provides  County  leadership.  The  State  Exten- 
sion staff  provides  State  leadership. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  also  national  in  scope,  providing 
education  and  challenge  in  agricultural  production,  farm  mechanics 
and  electrification,  community  service,  cooperation  and  rural  citizen- 
ship through  high  school  classes.  Membership  is  limited  to  boj's  en- 
rolled in  high  school  vocational  agriculture  classes.  Although  there 
are  very  few  girls  in  such  classes,  they  are  encouraged  to  secure  mem- 
bership in  4-H  Clubs  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  fairs.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  total  of  over  12,500  Future  Farmers  in  232 
high  school  vocational  agriculture  programs  in  this  State.  Each  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  department  is  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  or  more  trained  and  selected  agriculture  teachers  (one  of 
whom  is  the  FFA  chapter  adviser),  and  each  such  sized  high  school 
has  its  own  FFA  chapter.  The  State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education 
provides  regional  and  State  leadership. 

The  number  of  juniors  participating  in  fairs  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  accurately.  Participating  in  a  local  fair  is  a  local  function.  No 
member,  leader,  or  adviser  is  required  to  report  such  an  activity.  It  is 
estimated  that  21,000  4-H  Club  members  exhibited  at  one  or  more  fairs 
this  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  about  9,000  Future  Farmers  partici- 
pated in  one  or  more  fairs.  Since  the  latter  are  all  teen-age  boys  and 
averaging  slightly  older  than  4-H  Club  members,  it  is  possible  that  more 
Future  Farmers  participated  in  more  than  one  fair  than  did  4-H 
Club  members,  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

The  relationship  of  a  fair  to  the  program  of  these  juniors  is  very 
factual.  The  4-H  Club  members,  through  the  programs  directed  by 
their  local  leaders  and  count}'-  and  State  administration,  have  goals  in 
raising  and  fattening  of  livestock,  food  preparation,  clothing,  raising 
crops  and  fruits,  and  similar  activities.  The  fairs  provide  the  "prog- 
ress report"  in  such  a  learning  process — a  test  of  comparison  with  the 
accomplishments  of  other  4-H  Club  members  having  similar  products 
and  activities. 

Similarly,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  find  the  fair  an  excellent 
vehicle  to  check  the  progress  in  a  feeding  program  being  studied  in 
school,  or  the  worth  of  a  farm  mechanics  project  done  in  the  high 
school  ag  mechanics  shop  or  at  home.  Not  only  does  the  junior  member 
have  the  benefit  of  the  judge's  placing  and  comment,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  actually  see  what  other  exhibitors  are  doing  in  comparison 
with  his  own  exhibit. 

The  participation  of  the  junior  member  is  not  a  terminal  activity, 
for  in  any  county  or  district  fair,  or  the  State  Fair,  a  great  many 
adult  exhibitors  will  have  had  their  start  as  4-H  Club  or  FFA  members. 
The  incentive  of  junior  participation  is  likely  to  spur  the  maturing 
exhibitor  to  develop  the  finest  flocks  and  herds,  and  his  interest  in 
showing  continues  into  adult  life. 

Of  course,  junior  participation  does  create  problems,  too,  for  vir- 
tually all  of  them  are  either  in  an  elementary  school  or  high  school. 
When  the  fair  is  held  during  the  school  year,  the  exhibitors  must  be 
absent  from  school.  While  such  absence  is  usually  granted  by  school 
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authorities,  the  student  must  make  up  required  work.  This  often  puts 
him  at  a  scholastic  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  students 
who  do  not  participate  in  fairs.  Also,  with  a  tightened  program,  espe- 
cially in  the  secondary  schools,  administrators  are  increasingly  reluc- 
tant to  have  students  away  from  classes. 

The  value  of  fairs  to  the  participant  may  be  found  in  many  ways : 
Opportunity  to  hear  and  observe  the  expert  judge,  opportunity  for 
comparison  of  achievement,  opportunity  to  see  high-quality  livestock 
entered  by  junior  exhibitors  and  adults,  development  of  confidence, 
sharing  experiences  with  other  members,  and  opportunity  to  market 
fat  animals  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  value  of  the  fair  to 
the  public  lies  in  the  opportunity  to  see  the  products  of  California 
farming  and  rural  youth.  Adults  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  ability 
of  today's  young  people  to  speak,  demonstrate,  groom,  show  and  care 
for  their  exhibits  at  fairs.  The  value  to  the  State  is  the  incentive  to 
grow  quality  products.  A  cow  which  produces  600  pounds  of  butterfat, 
for  example,  is  worth  several  times  the  value  of  two  cows  producing 
300  pounds  of  butterfat  each.  A  steer  which  has  reached  top-choice 
grade  at  14  months  of  age  has  a  much  better  sale  potential  than  a 
grass-fattened  three-year-old.  Judges  select  the  same  top  quality  in 
tomatoes,  peaches,  or  a  sample  of  alfalfa  hay,  that  the  discriminating 
buyer  wants.  The  State  profits  in  greater  farm  returns  per  acre,  per 
worker  and  per  hour  of  labor. 

FFA  and  4-H  Club  members  provided  graphic  examples  of  what  hap- 
pens when  fairs  are  discontinued  or  curtailed.  During  World  War  II, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  participation  in  fairs.  Leaders  were 
aware  of  a  marked  decrease  in  interest  in  home  farming  programs. 
Without  the  incentive  of  a  fair,  the  "project"  was  more  often  a  chore 
or  investment,  than  with  the  opportunity  to  glamorize  the  end  result. 
State  administration  of  both  4-H  Club  and  FFA  found  that  it  took 
two  or  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  bring  project  interest 
and  quality  back. 

Discontinuance  of  fairs  at  this  time  or  in  the  future  would  have  a 
similarly  depressing  effect  on  the  home  farming  and  home  develop- 
ment programs  of  juniors. 

In  the  area  of  problems  overcome,  perhaps  greatest  progress  in  the 
last  decade  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  a  premium  list  which 
more  nearly  meets  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  4-II  Club  and  FFA 
groups.  Both  groups  work  closely  with  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Ex- 
positions in  matters  of  Master  Premium  changes;  and  in  each  county, 
teachers,  club  leaders  and  representatives  of  county  administration 
work  with  local  fair  boards  and  managers.  This  does  not  imply  that 
the  premiums  in  all  cases  represent  comparable  awards,  either  between 
various  kinds  of  animals  or  products,  or  between  juniors  and  adults. 
In  general,  there  has  been  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  various 
representatives  of  the  junior  groups,  the  fairs,  and  the  State  division. 

One  problem  not  entirely  solved  is  the  junior  auction  of  the  market 
livestock.  Unless  the  junior  member  plans  to  participate  in  another 
subsequent  fair  with  the  same  fat  animal,  the  fair  at  which  the  animal 
is  exhibited  provides  an  excellent  situation  for  selling.  The  animal 
should  be  at  its  maximum  of  market  bloom — just  ready  for  slaughter. 
Frequently  the  fair  is  located  at  a  market  center.   To  haul  a  prize 
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animal  home  from  a  fair,  then  turn  around  and  haul  it  to  market  or 
sell  it  at  a  local  .yard  or  community  auction  is  not  efficient. 

A  few  years  ap:o,  the  Western  Fairs  Association  produced  a  guide- 
book for  the  conduct  of  local  auctions,  and  if  every  fair  manager  and 
every  local  auction  committee  followed  the  suggestions  of  this  guide- 
book, problems  would  be  relatively  small.  In  most  communities,  the 
junior  auctions  are  conducted  in  a  very  fine  manner.  This  is  especially 
true  when  there  is  real  cooperation  among  Extension  and  Vo-Ag  per- 
sonnel, and  the  fair  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recognized  that  in  many  instances  prices 
paid  at  auctions  have  no  relationship  to  the  quality  of  an  animal.  Be- 
cause of  personal  reasons,  a  buyer  will  bid  an  exhorbitant  price  for  an 
animal  rated  somewhere  below  the  top  grade.  However,  a  recent  study 
of  12  northern  California  junior  auctions  shows  that  average  prices 
paid  in  1959  are  not  too  much  out  of  line  with  approved  practices. 
Perhaps  this  committee  might  wish  to  recommend  to  all  fairs,  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  suggestions  in  the  guidebook. 

Possibly  the  greatest  area  of  problems  not  overcome  is  that  of  phys- 
ical facilities  and  location.  Junior  divisions  are  not  essentially  money- 
makers, although  where  properly  located  and  staged,  they  will  often 
attract  far  greater  audience  attendance  than  the  open  divisions  of  the 
same  fair.  In  comparison  with  the  carnival  or  grandstand  attractions, 
commercial  exhibits,  rodeos,  and  other  events,  they  do  not  compete  as 
a  drawing  card.  As  a  result,  on  many  fairgrounds,  facilities  for  juniors 
have  been  placed  disadvantageously  in  relation  to  patronage  flow.  Being 
a  long  way  from  the  front  gate,  fewer  people  get  to  the  junior  division 
and  it  is  the  impression  of  the  fair  management  that  there  is  less  interest 
in  the  junior  divisions  than  might  really  exist  if  it  were  seen  in  a  more 
favorable  location. 

Another  problem  which  has  not  been  solved  is  that  the  local  4-H  Club 
leaders  and  FFA  chapter  advisers  have  many,  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing, responsibilities.  Volunteer  4-H  leaders  have  their  farms  and  homes 
which  must  be  looked  after  whether  or  not  the  fair  is  in  progress.  The 
agriculture  teacher  cannot  be  spared  from  high  school  for  the  total 
period  of  a  fair  conducted  during  the  school  year,  for  only  part  of  his 
vo-ag  students  may  be  participating.  He  often  teaches  some  other 
class — mathematics  or  science — in  addition  to  his  agriculture  program, 
if  the  high  school  is  a  small  one.  Some  part  of  the  responsibility  is 
bound  to  suffer. 

In  this  connection,  fairs  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the 
last  decade  in  providing  more  paid  help  immediately  prior  to,  during 
and  after  the  fairs.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  late  40  's  for  agriculture 
teachers  or  Extension  personnel  to  have  to  put  up  rings,  build  panels, 
set  up  areas  for  exhibit  booths,  spread  sawdust  and  straw,  and  then 
clean  up  the  junior  division  area  afterward.  We  recommend  a  junior 
superintendent,  with  paid  help,  as  the  accepted  practice  in  all  fairs. 

Junior  participation  could  be  improved  in  many  ways.  In  most  fairs, 
interest  is  concentrated  on  livestock,  with  too  little  attention  given  to 
truck  and  field  crops  and  fruit.  Few  fairs  have  proper  facilities  for  dis- 
playing farm  mechanics  and  home  economics. 

Elimination  of  conflicts  in  fair  dates  would  go  a  long  way  to  im- 
prove junior  participation.  For  example,  there  are  sometimes  five  or  six 
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different  northern  California  fairs  whicli  directly  compete  with  the 
State  Fair,  or  are  scheduled  so  closely  before  or  after  the  State  Fair 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  deserving  junior  to  participate  in  both. 
Since  all  fairs  receive  State  funds,  it  would  appear  that  some  State 
direction  might  be  employed  in  scheduling  the  dates  to  avoid  obvious 
serious  conflicts. 

Facilities  for  junior  exhibitors  are  not  always  adequate.  In  some 
instances  limited  participation  may  make  better  facilities  difficult  to 
justify,  but  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  location,  space  and 
equipment.  Show  rings  are  sometimes  too  small,  poorly  lighted,  or  in 
an  area  where  there  is  too  much  noise  or  distraction.  Occasionally,  there 
are  not  proper  or  sufficient  alleyways  connecting  with  pens  and  stalls, 
or  available  scales  for  weighing  fat  animals.  Proper  drainage,  feed 
alleys,  or  areas  for  tack  boxes,  are  not  always  provided.  There  is  a 
need  for  better  display  facilities  for  home  economics  exhibits.  Although 
in  many  fairs  there  are  literally  thousands  of  entries  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, only  makeshift  racks  and  showcases  are  provided.  In  addition, 
safety  measures  against  rain,  dirt,  and  theft  are  inadequate. 

In  many  fairs,  dormitory  facilities  have  been  provided  up  to  the 
demand.  Many  teen-age  boys  desire  to  sleep  in  the  livestock  area,  al- 
though their  supervisors  would  prefer  dormitories.  Proper  sanitation 
and  surroundings  in  keeping  with  proper  moral  environment  are  very 
important,  but  not  always  available. 

At  the  present  time,  in  fairs  where  there  are  no  dormitory  facilities, 
the  greatest  need  appears  to  be  for  dressing  rooms  where  the  juniors 
can  put  on  show  uniforms  after  cleaning  up  their  animals  or  exhibit 
areas.  This  is  especially  vital  for  girls  showing  in  the  4-H  Club  classes. 
Such  operations  now  may  have  to  be  conducted  in  washrooms,  etc. 
There  is  also  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  proper  shower  facilities. 

The  purpose  and  influence  of  premium  moneys  in  the  junior  division 
is  often  not  understood.  It  is  quite  clear  after  a  study  of  all  premium 
offerings  paid,  compared  with  expenses  of  showing,  that  the  average 
exhibitor  is  put  to  considerable  personal  expense  to  participate  in  the 
fair  above  all  premiums  paid.  To  the  adult  exhibitor  who  has  breeding 
stock  for  sale,  or  a  considerable  farm  income,  such  an  expense  is  a 
normal  part  of  the  ranching  operations.  The  junior  exhibitor  very 
seldom  reaps  any  financial  or  advertising  benefit.  His  reward  is  in  the 
education  and  experience  provided.  While  this  may  be  of  great  value, 
many  farm  youngsters  simply  cannot  afford  too  much  ' '  out  of  pocket ' ' 
expenses. 

If  premium  moneys  were  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced,  there  would 
simply  be  a  great  decrease  in  participation.  Frequently,  a  community 
will  have  a  one-day  fair,  with  ribbons  only.  Entries  brought  in  during 
the  morning,  go  home  at  night,  expenses  are  light,  and  travel  distance 
short.  This  cannot  be  compared  with  a  county  or  district  fair  with  an 
average  length  of  at  least  four  or  five  days  requiring  a  number  of 
meals  away  from  home,  special,  and  often  expensive  feed  for  animals, 
special  bedding,  special  vaccination  and  bloodtesting  required  for  many 
livestock  diseases  at  fairs.  It  is  recognized,  too,  that  animals  may  pick 
up  infectious  diseases  at  fairs,  that  breeding  animals  often  might  be 
better  at  home  on  those  dates  raising  their  young,  that  fat  animals  lose 
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weight  in  shipping  or  at  fairs,  especially  in  hot  weather.  These  are  just 
a  few  factors  which  justify  premium  money. 

While  the  adult  exhibitor,  as  indicated,  often  enjoys  an  advertising 
value  from  the  fair,  premiums  for  open  classes  are  in  general  25  per- 
cent higher  than  for  junior  classes.  The  adult  exhibitor  often  enjoys 
the  further  advantage  of  having  a  full  "show  string"  to  share  the  ex- 
penses of  a  truck  for  transportation  or  bulk  purchases  of  feed,  bedding 
and  so  on.  The  Junior,  often  with  one  or  two  animals  which  in  many 
cases  will  compare  very  favorably  in  quality  with  the  open  division,  has 
a  higher  cost  per  animal  under  such  circumstances.  Also,  many  open 
exhibitors  take  in  five  to  ten  fairs  in  a  season  with  resulting  lower  unit 
costs.  No  junior  exhibitor  should  attempt  to  participate  in  more  than 
three  fairs,  at  least  during  the  school  year.  These  should  be  his  local, 
county,  or  district  fair,  first  of  all,  then  perhaps  a  major  fat  stock  show, 
and  possibly  such  a  breeding  stock  show  as  the  State  Fair,  for  those  in 
central  and  northern  California,  or  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair  for 
those  in  southern  California.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  some  con- 
sideration may  need  to  be  given  to  further  increases  in  junior  premiums. 

So  far  as  I  know,  California  provides  facilities  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  those  of  other  states  in  a  great  many  of  its  fairs;  and  premium 
ofi^erings  are  comparable  with  those  of  other  states.  Some  states  which 
have  state-wide,  mid-winter  shows  have  superior  junior  buildings  which 
not  only  house  all  livestock,  crops,  clothing,  and  other  exhibits  under 
one  roof,  but  also  have  excellent  dormitories  for  1,000  or  more  juniors, 
recreation  areas,  assembly  halls,  auditoriums,  and  so  on.  California 
junior  division  administrators  have  full  information  on  such  facilities 
and  have  recommended  them  for  such  a  proposed  development  as  the 
new  State  Fairgrounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  will  be  of  discontinuing  the  open 
divisions  at  some  fairs.  Frequently,  there  is  a  nearby  county  or  district 
fair  which  has  an  open  division  available  to  adults  in  that  county, 
which  might  compensate  to  some  degree  for  closing  an  open  division. 
It  would  appear  that  since  getting  young  people  interested  at  an  early 
age  is  of  vital  importance,  it  would  be  more  hazardous  to  eliminate  a 
junior  division  than  a  senior  one. 

There  are  possibly  a  number  of  problems  the  Committee  on  Fairs 
Allocation  and  Classification  might  study.  The  administration  of  the 
groups  in  the  junior  division  believes  that  fairs  serve  a  useful  purpose ; 
that  where  fairs  are  properly  operated  all  junior  members  with  projects 
suitable  for  exhibit  should  be  encouraged  to  participate;  that  where 
such  participation  takes  place  without  undue  interruption  of  school, 
and  can  be  performed  within  a  reasonable  number  of  days,  there  is 
great  educational  advantage.  It  is  recognized  that  fairs  provide  a 
fine  vehicle  for  the  development  of  leadership,  cooperation,  and  good 
citizenship  among  the  junior  members. 

To  provide  the  maximum  benefits,  fairs  must  also  provide  the  proper 
atmosphere.  This  means  working  toward  suitable — not  necessarily 
elaborate  or  expensive — buildings;  proper  facilities  for  chaperonage 
and  supervision ;  proper  sanitation  and  comfort  for  both  exhibitors  and 
animals ;  attractive  surroundings  for  displaying  animals,  products,  still 
exhibits  and  demonstrations;  proper  facilities  for  making  awards  and 
holding  necessary  assemblies  and  meetings.  It  should  be  emphasized 
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that  in  many  cases  these  facilities  will  be  equally  valuable  for  interim 
uses.  A  study  by  the  committee,  therefore,  might  include  a  questionnaire 
directed  to  the  management  of  each  fair  concerning  the  adequacy  and 
location  of  facilities. 

To  provide  the  maximum  benefits,  there  should  also  be  a  timing  of 
the  fairs  to  avoid  conflicts  in  areas  of  reasonable  participation.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  administration  of  the  junior  groups  that  4-H  Club 
members  and  FFA  members  living  in,  or  north  of  Kern  and  Santa 
Barbara  Counties,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
State  Fair  without  conflict  with  their  local  or  district  fair.  This  point 
has  been  brought  up  at  area  meetings  of  local  fairs  without  success. 
It  is  evident  that  if  this  very  important  problem  is  to  be  solved,  an 
authoritative  State  agency  must  do  it. 

The  members,  local  leaders  and  advisers,  county  and  State  admin- 
istration of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  Cali- 
fornia, wish  to  thank  the  Joint  Committee  on  Fairs  Allocation  and 
Classification,  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  viewpoint  and  prob- 
lems of  the  junior  participants  in  the  many  fine  fairs  of  the  State. 
We  appreciate  the  excellent  cooperation  which  has  been  given  to  our 
groups  in  virtually  every  fair.  We  appreciate  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems are  matters  of  a  financial  or  physical  nature  which  cannot  be 
immediately  solved.  We  know  that  many  of  the  problems  lie  within 
our  own  organizations,  and  that  while  fairs  are  valuable,  we  can  only 
spare  so  much  time  from  our  other  duties,  and  such  time  may  not  be 
enough  to  get  the  job  done.  AVe  are  sure  that  j^our  committee  is  sym- 
pathetic to  our  problems  and  will  do  whatever  it  can  to  help  solve  them. 

Wesley  P.  Smith,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  informed 
us  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  utilization  of  fairs  for  the  growing 
needs  of  vocational  education  in  areas  other  than  agriculture.  His 
testimony  only  served  to  point  up,  however,  how  much  room  there 
still  is  for  improvement  and  fuller  utilization  of  available  resources  in 
this  fundamental  field. 

Dr.  Wes  Smith:  Senator  and  members  of  the  committee.  Several 
years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  briefly  to  another  Legislative 
Committee  that  was  interested  in  junior  participation.  At  that  time, 
I  made  a  plea  that  there  be  increased  emphasis  on  the  part  of  fairs 
on  other  areas  of  vocational  education  than  agriculture;  the  area  of 
business  education ;  the  area  of  homemaking  education  and  the  area  of 
industrial  education. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  now  the  reasons  that  I  had  for  making  that 
very  selfish  plea  but  I  said  then  and  I  do  repeat  now  that  since 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  has  been  so  materially  benefitted 
by  this  wonderful  cooperation  over  the  years  between  vocational  agri- 
culture and  district  and  county  fairs,  that  there  seems  to  be  great 
opportunity  for  similar  benefits  to  these  other  phases  of  vocational 
education. 

Now,  in  suggesting  the  increased  emphasis  for  business  education  and 
for  homemaking  education  and  for  industrial  education,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that,  in  that  committee,  that  in  no  manner,  in  no  manner  whatso- 
ever, that  I  or  am  I  asking  for  any  less  emphasis  upon  agricultural 
education.  Because  as  a  fair  exhibitor  during  my  own  high  school  days 
and  as  a  former  vocational  agricultural  teacher,  who  supervised  young 
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men  exhibiting  at  several  county  and  district  fairs,  I  would  in  no  man- 
ner depreciate  the  tremendous  educational  value  which  has  historically- 
been  a  part  of  this  splendid  traditional  cooperation  and  teamwork  be- 
tween vocational  agriculture  and  the  fair  management. 

Instead,  and  again  on  a  selfish  basis,  I  recognized  that  because  of 
this  experience  that  I  had  had  in  agricultural  education,  the  potential 
values,  mutual  values  to  local  fairs  and  to  these  other  phases  of  voca- 
tional education  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  State.  And,  if 
some  means  could  be  found  to  involve  students  and  teachers  in  some 
sort  of  systematic  participation  in  local  district  and  county  fairs,  it 
would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  this  phase  of  education  and 
to  the  fair  management. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  report  to  you  today,  very  briefly,  that 
after  this  proposal  was  made,  there  was  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
idea  and  progress  was  started.  Western  Fairs  Association  and  the 
Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions,  and  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation jointly  created  a  statewide  advisory  committee.  They  joined 
forces.  Local  fair  managers  and  local  school  people  co-operated  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  added  their  blessings.  The  results  have  been 
very  promising.  Many  splendid  things  have  taken  place  in  district  and 
county  fairs  over  the  State  of  California.  Live  demonstrations  have 
been  conducted,  booths  have  been  installed.  The  Master  Premium  list 
has  been  revised  in  order  to  facilitate  this  recommended  emphasis. 
Scholarships  have  been  financed  and  interim  use  of  fairs  and  facilities 
have  been  increased. 

Now,  I  can't  stop  there,  however,  because  to  be  completely  honest 
with  this  committee,  I  must  admit  that  in  spite  of  all  the  cooperation 
we've  had,  the  total  progress  has  been  somewhat  less  than  we  had  pre- 
viously desired.  Activity-  has  been  spasmodic.  The  widespread  involve- 
ment that  we  thought  we  could  get  has  not  taken  place.  We  say  again 
that  a  number  of  outstanding  things  have  been  done  and,  given  time, 
we  could  describe  some  of  these  in  detail.  What  I  am  really  trying  to 
say  is  that  there  have  been  fine  things  done  but  we  still  have  a  long 
ways  to  go. 

There  are  some  good  reasons  why  the  progress  has  not  been  as  ex- 
tensive or  as  substantial  as  we  would  have  liked  to  have  had.  Some  of 
these  are  minor  problems  and  some  are  major.  The  fact  that  most  fairs 
occur  during  the  school  vacation  poses  a  problem  we  haven't  been  able 
to  whip.  The  faculty  members  are  dispersed  and  the  students  are  in- 
volved in  many  other  summer  activities.  Another  problem,  the  non- 
availabilitj'  of  financing,  in  certain  instances,  either  money  from  the 
fairs  or  from  the  schools  is  absent. 

Now,  no  doubt,  the  big,  the  important,  the  over-arching  problem  as 
it  is  in  so  many  developments  of  this  kind,  is  people.  Because  it  takes 
the  right  combination  of  people  to  get  a  project  of  this  type  into  orbit. 
It  takes  people  who  have  energy  and  enthusiasm,  it  takes  people  who 
have  initiative  and  imagination.  There  must  be  a  combination  of  these 
qualities  on  the  part  of  both  the  school  representatives  and  the  local 
fair  representatives.  Whenever  this  magic  combination  is  obtained  on 
the  part  of  the  school  people  in  an  area  and  the  fair  management  in 
the  area,  it  seems  that  all  of  the  problems  vanish  into  thin  air.  And, 
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when  neither  have  these  qualifications  or  these  qualities,  then  even  the 
smallest  problem  assumes  tremendous  proportions. 

And  so,  my  report  to  you  today  is  for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  inform  you  that  other  phases  of  vocational  education  than 
agriculture  are  using  the  fairs  at  an  increasing  rate  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  programs. 

2.  To  admit  to  you  that  the  progress  has  been  somewhat  slow. 

3.  To  express  appreciation  to  you  and  through  this  means  for  all  the 
help  we  have  received  in  this  joint  venture. 

4.  To  ask  for  your  patience  and  that  of  our  cooperators  as  we  try  to 
keep  this  project  on  the  track. 

5.  To  accept  any  suggestions  that  you  care  to  make  in  your  delibera- 
tions. 

6.  To  pledge  the  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  of  local  school  districts  in  the  use  of  the 
local  fairs  to  improve  these  other  phases  of  vocational  education 
in  the  same  manner  they  have  been  done  so  well  over  the  years  in 
vocational  agricultural  education. 

Chairman  Regan:  Dr.  Smith,  do  you  feel  that  vocational  education 
could  benefit  from  increased  interim  use  of  fair  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  I  had  indicated  that  there  has  been  some  evidence  of 
increased  interim  use  of  the  fair  facilities.  We  have  phases  of  voca- 
tional education  that  lend  themselves  beautifully  and  also  the  facilities 
lend  themselves  to  the  phases  of  vocational  education.  Not  only  for 
demonstrations  and  for  exhibits  of  projects  and  for  one-day  stands,  but 
for  meetings  of  the  professional  people,  exhibits — a  place  during  interim 
periods  by  the  manufacturers  of  equipment  who  are  supplying  shop 
materials  and  the  home  economics  materials  and  the  business  machines, 
etc.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  communication.  Many  people,  even  though  they  live  in  the 
community  for  so  long,  and  this  probably  will  take  a  generation  to  pass 
before  we  get  over  this,  feel  that  the  local  fair  is  for  agriculture  and  for 
the  business  teacher,  for  instance,  to  think  that  any  of  the  facilities 
there  are  for  him,  too,  is  something  that  has  to  be  brought  to  him  very 
forcefully  because  he  doesn't  think  that  naturally,  as  does  the  ag 
teacher. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  what  manner  are  you,  or  those  associated  with 
you,  disseminating  the  information  that  the  fair  facilities  should  be 
used  for  the  furtherance  of,  say,  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Smith:  Senator,  about  our  only  opportunity,  our  only  means  of 
handling  this  is  to  give  all  the  body  English  we  can  to  people  we  work 
with  in  our  meetings  and  as  our  regional  supervisors  in  these  other 
services,  travel  their  areas  and  call  to  their  attention  through  a  number 
of  means,  that  there  does  exist  this  opportunity  to  share  their  progress 
with  other  people  to  use  these  other  facilities.  We  are  working  at  it  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Well,  how  do  you  go  about  it  ?  How  many  do  you  have 
on  your  staff,  how  often  do  you  visit  the  local  fairs  ?  What  is  your  man- 
ner of  dissemination  of  this  information  1 

Mr.  Smith:  I  would  say  it's  far  different  than  in  some  of  the  other 
phases,  than  it  is  in  agricultural  education.  In  agricultural  education 
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the  regional  supervisor  and  the  local  fair  people  in  his  area  work  hand 
in  glove.  This  again,  is  something  different  than  the  ordinary  method 
of  operation  than  that  the  supervisor  of  industrial  education  would 
have.  He  doesn't  know  the  people,  he  has  to  be  brought  to  the  people, 
we  have  to  introduce  him  to  the  people,  it  isn't  in  his  regular  line  of 
travel  and  we  are  doing  that.  "We  are  attempting  to  bring  them  together 
through  many  means:  Take  them  to  exhibits;  show  them  what  other 
people  are  doing;  take  them  to  meetings;  place  in  our  literature  the 
materials  that  we  put  out;  suggestions  for  putting  exhibits  together; 
live  demonstrations,  etc. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  visit  or  somebody  on  your  staff  visit  each 
fair,  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  In  agriculture,  always,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Well,  this  is  not  true  in  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Well,  specifically,  Avhy  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  can't  give  you  the  reason  except  this,  sir,  it  probably 
is  due  to  the  higher  priorit}'  on  other  types  of  activities.  And,  again, 
because  we  don't  have  the  fair  blood,  or  the  other  people  don't  have  the 
fair  blood  coursing  through  their  veins  as  it  does  in  agriculture.  This 
takes  time. 

The  blunt  challenge  which  science  throws  down  to  the  youth  of  today, 
and  the  ways  in  which  fairs  can  help  them  to  meet  it  successfully  were 
forcibly  brought  to  our  attention  by  Robert  Stein. 

Mr.  Robert  Stein:  My  name  is  Robert  Stein,  Western  Regional 
Manager  of  Jensen  Associates  at  the  present  time  but  as  former  assist- 
ant manager  of  Western  Fairs  Association,  and  during  that  time,  chair- 
man of  a  Youth-In-Scienee- Committee  of  the  Association,  I  have  been 
asked  to  comment  upon  the  activities  of  our  committee  during  the  past 
year. 

But,  as  a  backdrop  to  those  comments,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
a  long  range  and  prominent  goal  of  fairs  in  California  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  in  terms  of  reflecting  all  facets  of  economy  and 
culture  of  the  community,  and  also  for  the  increased  personal  involve- 
ment of  the  population  in  large. 

California  fairs  may  now  be  in  a  position,  as  never  before,  to  present 
well-rounded,  regional  or  community  events.  Through  the  investigations 
and  programming  of  this  committee,  I  believe  the  entire  new  horizon 
for  fairs  to  serve  California  in  the  public  interest  may  unfold. 

It  was  just  short  of  a  year  ago  this  month  that  the  directors  of 
Western  Fairs  Association  resolved  to  determine  what  role,  if  any, 
California  fairs  could  play  in  mirroring  the  interests  and  progress  of 
western  youth  in  science. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  recognition  of  accomplishment  through 
fairs  and  expositions  is  a  vital  stimulant  to  learning  by  participation. 
All  young  people  who  manifest  interest  in  engineering  and  science  po- 
tentially could  find  expression  and  encouragement  through  exhibition 
of  their  accomplishments  and  participations  in  fairs  and  expositions  in 
California. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  leadership  in  giving  guidance  and,  subse- 
quently, maturity-,  to  students'  interests,  abilities  and  aptitudes  is  by 
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no  means  here  meant  to  be  minimized.  Fair  participation  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning context  I  refer  to  would  and  could  be  only  a  supplement 
to  existing  academic  programs. 

Based  on  the  resolution  that  the  Directors  of  Western  Fairs  Associa- 
tion made  last  year,  several  action  steps  were  carried  forward  almost 
immediately.  First,  a  survey  of  national  agencies  with  major  interest 
in  3^outh-science  activity  was  undertaken.  Second,  a  similar  survey 
among  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Avas  made.  The  goal  of  these  western  youth-in-science  studies  was 
to  find  out  what  is  being  done,  how  it  falls  short  of  what  could  be  done 
and  then  for  fairs  to  do  something  about  it. 

Western  Fairs  Association  bore  the  cost  of  these  surveys  in  the  public 
interest.  Several  hundred  staff  man  hours  were  used  in  making  the  sur- 
veys, compiling  and  evaluating  the  results.  The  Association  expenses 
during  last  year  in  which  the  surveys  were  conducted  ran  in  excess  of 
$2,500  for  this  project. 

Of  39  national  existing  youth-in-science  programs,  we  received  an- 
swers from  approximately  74%.  Not  such  a  strong  response  from 
the  county  and  city  superintendents  but  some  good,  healthy  opinions 
and  remarks. 

In  general,  we  found  that  though  many  of  the  national  organizations 
endorsed  and  often  encouraged  youth-science  organizations,  there  ex- 
ists, more  often  than  not,  a  severe  shortage  of  specific  help  for  students 
in  terms  of  participation  in  any  program  outside  of  the  academic 
sphere. 

After  studying  the  information  and  material  received  from  the  na- 
tional agencies,  the  committee  decided  the  next  step  was  to  query  our 
own  superintendents.  And  we  asked,  among  other  questions,  four  basic 
questions  and  they  follow : 

1.  Does  the  need  exist  for  a  west  oriented  organization  specifically 
to  underwrite  the  most  practical  activities  in  the  field  of  science 
and  engineering  to  embrace  obviously  both  the  teacher  and  student 
activities  ? 

2.  Are  the  facilities  adequate,  financially  or  otherwise,  here  in  the 
west  to  sustain  youths '  interest  in  the  study  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics ? 

3.  IIow  much  activity  in  applied  science  do  your  teachers  in  this  field 
have  during  the  summer  months  ? 

4.  Is  help  outside  of  the  classroom  (similar  to  that  given  by  4-H 
Club  leaders  or  Future  Farmers  of  America  advisors)  available  to 
students  who  wish  to  participate  in  science  activities? 

Indications,  in  general,  from  the  survey  of  the  superintendents  were 
that  most  feel  the  west  has  adequate  facilities  at  the  present  time.  Fol- 
lowing the  same  areas  that  your  committee  uses,  we  broke  the  results 
down.  The  Northern  Area,  the  Sacramento  Area  and  the  Mother  Lode 
Area  could  use  additional  help  with  the  practical  activity  side  of  the 
picture  in  the  field  of  science  and  engineering.  Superintendents,  in  most 
areas,  felt  that  their  teachers  were  participating  adequately  in  summer- 
time science  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  areas  but  two  felt 
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that  students  participating  in  science  activities  outside  the  academic 
sphere  would  definitely  benefit  from  additional  supervision. 

AVhere,  how  and  if  fairs  can  serve  western  youth-in-science  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  The  studies  Western  Fairs  Association  sponsored 
were  only  first  steps  in  establishing  a  sense  of  direction.  The  industry 
does  not  and  perhaps  even  should  not  concern  itself  with  the  over-all 
picture  of  western  youth-in-science  but  rather  a  more  specific  approach 
to  determine  how  fairs  can  reflect  the  interest  and  activities  of  future 
scientists  through  California's  79  district  and  county  fairs. 

All  of  us  are  surrounded  by  technology'"  that  has  made  new  products 
and  processes  possible.  But  the  drama  and  the  development  and  the 
research  and  the  experimental  work-a-day  world  of  technology  is  usu- 
ally located,  as  we  know,  far  behind  chain  link  fences.  We  take  our 
youngsters  for  a,  well,  it  used  to  be  a  75  mile  an  hour  drive  and  now  it's 
only  a  65  mile  an  hour  drive,  along  our  highways  and  pass  right  by  the 
industrial  plants  where  the  wonders  of  tomorrow  are  being  developed 
by  the  scientists  of  today.  Our  children  see  only  the  fences  and  sky- 
lines of  the  factories  in  many  cases. 

Uncle  Sam  tells  us  that  by  1968  the  United  States  will  be  short  100,- 
000  scientists  and  engineers.  Currently,  Eussia  is  educating  approxi- 
mately 25,000  more  engineers  and  scientists  than  we  are  here  in 
America. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  throughout  the  United  States  our  young 
people,  who  have  a  potential  interest  in  science  and  engineering  and 
mathematics,  have  been  given  fine  academic  exposure  to  these  subjects 
but  they  are  nonetheless  lacking  in  something.  And,  maybe  that  some- 
thing that's  causing  this  projected  shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists 
may  be  the  lack  of  practical  participation  and  getting  both  feet  wet 
up  to  the  knees  in  science  and  engineering  activities. 

Let  me  point  out  an  analogy  between  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  the  4-H  Club  movements  and 
the  success  of  California  agriculture  then,  perhaps,  we  can  see  a  po- 
tential key  to  success  in  getting  young  people  interested  in  science  as  a 
life's  work. 

Last  year,  there  were  approximately  10,000  FFA  exhibitors  and  24,- 
000  4-H  exhibitors  at  California  fairs  showing  the  best  of  their  year's 
efforts  for  recognition  and  fun  of  participation. 

California  now  ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  volume  of  agriculture 
products  marketed.  To  document  the  analogy,  I  quote  from  a  summary 
of  conclusions  of  a  joint  FFA  and  4-H  report  made  to  the  California 
Legislature  by  the  administrators  of  these  two  youth  organizations  in 
1956: 

"The  relationship  of  junior  groups  to  fairs  in  California  has  in 
general  been  of  considerable  educational  value.  The  ability  of  Cali- 
fornia to  produce  the  greatest  dollar  volume  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  any  state  in  the  nation  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  farm  practices.  This  may  be  traced, 
in  part,  to  good  agricultural  education,  in  which  the  fair,  through 
junior  participation,  has  provided  good  incentives. ' ' 

Western  Fairs  Association  believes  that  the  key  for  which  we  search 
may  well  be  the  missing  something,  and  the  key  may  be  the  recognition 
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as  an  incentive  through  participation  in  fairs  in  junior  science  and 
engineering  activities. 

Some  start  has  alrady  been  made,  as  Mr.  Smith  just  told  you.  In 
1957,  the  Legislature  enacted  the  law  making  possible  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  exhibits  in  vocational,  industrial  student  exhibits.  Recog- 
nition, through  fairs,  of  accomplishment  in  science  and  mathematics 
as  part  of  a  fair's  role  reflecting  the  greater  community  it  represents, 
is  not  unthinkable.  It  would  indeed  bring  more  people  into  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  fairs.  Spectators  are  needed  but  participants  are  the 
essence  of  a  fair. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  professional  research  group  with  established 
status  or  a  recognized  academic  study  group  to  further  research  the 
problems  of  Western  youth-in-science,  last  September  Western  Fairs 
Association  turned  over  our  research  files  and  our  year's  project  to  the 
Sacramento  Junior  Museum  representing  the  proposed  California  Acad- 
emy of  Youth  and  Science.  The  Junior  Museum  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  advancing  the  program  in  youth-in-seience  initiated  by  West- 
ern Fairs  Association. 

Quoting  from  a  letter  accepting  the  research  material  from  Christian 
Nelson,  executive  director  of  the  Sacramento  Junior  Museum,  and  I 
quote : 

"Your  accomplishments  were  exceptional  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
prove  to  be  the  foundation  upon  which  any  future  success  will  be 
built.  All  persons  involved  in  our  early  discussional  meetings  real- 
ized the  value  of  fairs  as  ideal,  ready  made  sites  with  built-in 
audiences  for  furthering  and  exhibiting  youth  science  activities, 
interest  and  accomplishments.  Therefore,  I  suspect  that  Western 
Fairs  Association  will  be  contributing  to  this  project  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

I  have  been  authorized  by  Western  Fairs  Association  to  suggest  that 
your  Joint  Committee  on  Fairs  Allocation  and  Classification,  in  your 
broad  studies  of  fairs,  may  desire  to  study,  evaluate  and  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  steps  that  may  be  undertaken  to  offer  "Youth-In-Sci- 
ence ' '  participation  in  fairs.  I  am  sure  that  the  complete  reports,  survey 
material  and  accumulated  data  that  has  been  gathered  by  Western 
Fairs  Association  will  be  at  your  disposal. 

Miss  Cathy  Cirutti,  of  Newman,  a  prize  winning  4-H  exhibitor  for 
eight  years,  impressed  us  with  her  understanding  of  the  values  of  fairs 
to  her  dairy  cattle. 

Miss  Cathy  Cirutti:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 

As  a  girl  with  eight  years  of  4-H  Club  work  as  a  background  and  as 
one  who  is  currently  serving  the  dairy  industry  as  the  California  Dairy 
Princess,  I  am  pleased  to  speak  to  you  today  on  my  impressions  of  the 
value  of  4-H  and  FFA  work  in  the  livestock  and  dairy  projects  such 
as  msiy  be  seen  on  the  fairgrounds  of  California. 

Prior  to  my  being  named  as  California  Dairy  Princess  last  May,  I 
had  shown  my  dairy  cattle  at  a  number  of  fairs,  for  some  eight  years, 
and,  this  past  summer,  I  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  many  dairy 
showings  at  many  fairs.  These,  for  example,  included  the  California 
State  Fair,  Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  county  and  district  fairs  in 
Merced,   Fresno,  Los  Banos,   Sonora,   Ferndale,   Placerville,   Auburn, 
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Victorville,  the  Grand  National  Livestock  Exposition,  and  others.  At 
each  of  these,  I  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  livestock  and  dairj-  areas, 
as  this  is  my  field  of  interest,  and  1  enjo.ved  seeing  the  boys  and  girls 
in  4-II  and  P^FA  Avork  displaj'ing  their  animals. 

I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  mention  how  important  my  dairy 
animals  have  been  to  me,  and  how  important  thej'  are  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  showing  them  now.  It  provides  for  iis  a  real  opportunity 
to  discover  for  certain  that  agriculture  can  be  the  finest  career  of  all. 
I  have  to  learn  liow  to  care  for  my  animals,  to  show  them  in  competition 
with  others,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  present  the  finest  dairy 
cattle.  This,  I  am  sure,  will  result  in  many  things.  A  better  knoAvledge 
of  dairying,  and  of  animals,  and  farm  life  can  be  gained  by  our  future 
dairy  farmers.  We  learn  the  value  of  increased  production,  how  to 
achieve  it ;  animal  care ;  cleanliness,  feeding  practices ;  good  grooming ; 
and  good  business  practices. 

For  years  I  have  had  my  own  dairj-  cattle,  and  still  have  a  small  herd. 
These  cattle  will  assist  in  financing  my  college  education,  to  Cal  Poly, 
by  the  way,  in  addition  to  providing  me  with  other  essentials  of  life. 

Through  my  4-II  work,  and  my  work  at  various  fairs,  I  have  learned 
fully  the  value  of  my  dairy  industry  in  relation  to  the  future  of  our 
state  and  country.  I  know  how  important  dairy  foods  are  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  people.  We  learn  these  things  in  4-H,  and  many  more  in 
our  projects,  in  the  show  ring,  on  the  farm  itself. 

The  highlight  of  each  year,  I  believe,  is  the  competition  that  is  found 
in  every  fairgrounds.  Here  the  boys  and  girls,  and  older  ones,  too,  may 
jDroudly  show  the  results  of  their  work  at  home  with  their  animals  and 
other  4-H  and  FFA  projects.  In  such  competition,  we  all  want  to  come 
out  on  top.  As  a  result,  we  are  always  looking  for  better,  higher-pro- 
ducing cattle.  This  results  in  a  better  producing  herd  on  the  farm, 
aiding  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  dairying  in  California. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  show  city-born  people  what  we  are  doing 
on  the  farm  .  .  .  what  we  are  doing  to  make  their  life  better,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  finer,  more  nutrious  foods.  You  know,  I've  seen 
many  people  come  up  to  an  FFA  boy  at  a  fair  and  say,  "Where  does 
the  cream  come  from!"  You  see,  we  provide  education,  too. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  been  in  dair.ying  and  farming 
for  four  generations.  Wherever  I  go  in  California,  I  meet  people  at 
fairs  and  other  gatherings  who  are  interested  in  the  same  kind  of  life 
as  I.  We  exchange  ideas,  discuss  mutual  problems,  and  leave  just  a 
little  better  informed  because  of  our  meeting.  We  meet  other  dairy 
ranchers  who  can  steer  us  into  a  good  cattle  buy  to  strengthen  our 
herd  ...  we  4-H  and  FFA  members  meet  teachers,  professors,  indus- 
try men  who  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  my  dairy  herd,  and  still  am  today,  even 
though  I  am  unable  to  spend  much  time  with  them  now.  But,  if  the 
efforts  of  4-H  sliowmanship,  and  FFA  projects  everywhere  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls  means  anything,  I  am  strongly 
for  such  activities  as  fairs  and  the  like  that  can  promote  their  activities 
and  the  dairy  industry  as  well. 

Any  boj^  or  girl  who  wants  to  make  dairying  or  farm  life  a  way  of 
life,  and  we  need  many  more  of  them,  should  know  that  4-H  and  FFA 
stand  readj^  to  help  form  that  life  for  them.  j\Iy  high  school  in  XeA^anan 
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now  lias  a  complete  FFA  program  in  which  the  showing  of  animals 
plays  a  large  and  important  role.  There  we  learn  experience  is  the  best 
teacher. 

I  do  not  feel  we  can  express  onr  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  our  dairy 
industry  any  better  than  to  be  on  display  during  the  year  all  over  the 
State,  at  one  or  more  of  our  local  and  area  fairs.  At  such  events,  our 
efforts  are  rewarded  and  our  industry  grows  in  stature  because  of  this. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Miss  Cirutti,  I  have  a  question  for  you.  In  what 
manner  could  you  have  accomplished  the  end  results  about  which  you 
have  testified  here  if  ,you  didn  't  have  fairs  to  make  your  exhibits  ?  How 
could  3^ou  have  gone  about  accomplishing  the  end  result  or  could  you 
have? 

Miss  Cirutti:  Well,  sir.  I  really  don't  believe  I  could  have  because  it 
takes  an  experience  and  I  know  I  couldn't  have  gained  the  herd,  which 
is  relatively  smaller  right  now  than  I  did  have,  had  I  not  met  people 
through  fairs  and  participated  in  such  activities.  It  provides  a  real 
education  for  us. 

An  experienced  livestock  judge,  Mr.  Bates  Bowers,  and  a  livestock 
exhibitor,  Mrs.  Eldon  Tucker,  both  testified  to  the  importance  of  live- 
stock quality  in  building  better  qualit}^  herds,  and  to  the  part  played 
by  farm  youth  in  improving  the  herds. 

Mr.  Bates  Bowers :  Mr.  Chairman,  progress  thrives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  education,  competition  and  recognition.  Livestock  shows  at  the  fairs 
of  California  have  provided  an  atmosphere  of  education,  competition 
and  recognition  for  the  fair  exhibitor. 

"Western  Fairs  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  three  major  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  State,  sponsor  an  annual  judges  conference  for 
livestock  judges.  Most  of  the  judges  of  fair  livestock  assemble  at  these 
conferences  where  the  latest  information  regarding  type  in  its  relation 
to  production,  is  disseminated  to  them.  This  information  is  gathered 
by  the  colleges  from  breed  associations,  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations,  swine  testing  stations,  their  own  efforts  and  any  other 
sources  available  to  them.  Recognized  authorities  in  each  of  the  classes 
of  livestock  are  on  hand  to  help  with  the  dissemination.  Animals  are 
presented  to  the  conference  and  their  relative  merits  are  discussed 
by  the  authorities  and  the  members  of  the  conference.  In  the  case  of 
meat  animals  they  are  judged  on  hoof  one  day,  slaughtered  and  an  on- 
the-hook  inspection  made  the  following  day.  The  judges  then  take  the 
information  to  the  fairs  and  pass  it  on  to  the  exhibitor  and  to  the 
general  public.  Most  of  the  judges  are  formal  educators,  extension 
service  people  or  breeders  of  purebred  livestock. 

Competition  provided  by  the  fairs  is  a  constant  spur  to  urge  the  live- 
stock producer  to  produce  better  livestock.  He  must  maintain  high 
standings  at  the  fairs  or  suffer  the  subsequent  drop  in  relative  value  of 
his  stock  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  producer  who 
does  constantly  improve  and  maintain  high  placings. 

Recognition  is  given  to  fair  livestock  winners  in  livestock  journals, 
breed  magazines,  newspapers,  radio  and  probably  best  of  all,  b.y  word 
of  mouth  of  the  fairgoer,  the  man  who  came  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
which  of  the  assembled  herds  was  judged  the  best.  The  fair  placings  are 
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the  most  used  standard  on  which  purebred  livestock  producers  base 
their  advertising.  Fairs  are  California's  biggest  market  place  for  pure- 
bred livestock. 

I  have  spoken  of  progress  in  its  relation  to  the  adult  exhibitor  in  par- 
ticular. The  picture  Avould  be  anything  but  complete  if  the  junior  ex- 
hibitor Avere  not  mentioned.  In  fact,  there  are  many  who  think  the  role 
fairs  play  in  the  development  of  juniors  is  tlie  most  important  aspect 
of  fairs. 

In  addition  to  the  three  factors — education,  competition  and  recog- 
nition—  and  certainty  they  are  as  important  to  the  juniors  as  to  the 
seniors,  there  are  others  to  be  considered  but  first  I  will  expand  upon 
the  educational  phase  for  juniors.  They  are  taught  sportsmanship.  They 
learn  that  they  cannot  always  get  a  blue  ribbon.  They  learn  elemental 
economics.  They  buy  and  sell  livestock  and  equipment.  I  have  seen  many 
youngsters  of  12  to  14  years  of  age  who  had  their  own  checking  ac- 
counts, and  used  them  to  buy  livestock.  They  learn  management.  Their 
project  record  books  keep  them  informed  as  to  what  practices  are  pay- 
ing ones. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  junior  program  is  that  fairs 
provide  standards  by  which  scholarships  and  other  benefits  are  made 
available  to  California  youth  by  other  than  strictly  agricultural  inter- 
est. I  mention  Standard  Oil  Co.,  The  Bank  of  America,  Sears-Roebuck 
and  Safeway  Stores  as  being  among  the  many  who  tie  all  or  part  of 
their  rural  youth  development  programs  to  fair  programs.  It  might  be 
mentioned  at  this  point  that  when  Premier  Khrushchev  was  a  visitor 
in  this  country,  the  only  phase  of  our  economy  in  which  he  admitted 
American  superiority  was  agriculture.  The  provoking  thought  is  that 
there  is  no  other  economic  field,  than  agriculture,  that  has  provided  edu- 
cation, competition  and  recognition  in  the  manner  that  agriculture  at 
fairs  has.  California  is  a  leader  among  States  in  agriculture. 

Mrs.  Elden  Tucker:  My  name  is  Mrs.  Elden  Tucker  and  we  are 
breeders  of  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle,  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

We,  as  one  of  the  many  exhibitors  here  in  California,  feel  that  fairs 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  and  promote  the  breeding  of  better 
cattle  in  California. 

For  instance,  in  our  breed  alone,  the  number  of  exhibitors  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  last  ten  years,  this  is  due  mostly  to  the  selling  of 
breeding  stock  from  show  herds. 

We  show  our  cattle  at  California  fairs,  not  for  a  living,  but  to  ex- 
hibit them  before  people  who  are  contemplating  buying  purebred  cattle 
and  who  normally  would  not  be  able  to  travel  too  great  a  distance  to 
view  them.  In  1949  our  sales  in  bulls  was  practically  nil.  Since  1953,  the 
year  we  started  showing  at  fairs,  and  up  until  the  present  time,  we 
cannot  fill  our  orders  for  bulls  and  breeding  heifers. 

We  have  kept  books  on  the  expenses  and  premiums  received  from  the 
fairs  and  have  found  that  our  cattle  cost  us  an  average  of  one  dollar  a 
day  per  head  to  feed,  for  every  day  that  we  are  exhibiting  them.  The 
cost  of  feed  at  a  fair  is  almost  double  to  what  it  would  be  if  we  fed 
them  on  the  ranch,  but,  in  the  long  run,  we  feel  tliat  this  is  inexpensive 
advertising,  which  is  mainly  what  we  are  trying  to  do — advertise. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  purchased  and  brought  from  Canada 
and  the  middle  west,  approximately  twenty  head  of  registered  cattle 
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which  we  were  unable  to  obtain  here  in  California  due  to  the  shortage 
of  tliese  breeding  cattle.  In  the  last  couple  of  3'ears,  we  have  in  turn 
sold  breeding  cattle  to  breeders  outside  of  California.  We  feel  we  have, 
therefore,  helped  to  improve  and  maintain  the  high  quality  of  cattle 
Avhich  are  so  desired  by  everyone  interested  in  livestock. 

AVe  have  definitely  increased  the  interest  in  our  breed  through  our 
sales  to  the  4-H  and  FFA  boys  and  girls  all  through  the  S^ate  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  boys  and  girls  have  taken  these  animals  and  have  in  turn 
showed  them  at  State  and  County  fairs  in  California  thus  creating  com- 
petition amongst  themselves.  This  also  leads  to  better  breeding  animals 
from  which  these  boys  and  girls  develop  their  future  herds. 

Competition  in  livestock  is  like  competition  in  anything  else.  It  brings 
the  best  out  in  their  respective  breeds.  Competition  has  brought  out  the 
best  at  our  fairs  here  in  California  due  to  the  fact  that  these  animals 
can  be  viewed  side  by  side,  which  if  there  were  no  fairs,  would  be  quite 
impossible.  Competition  makes  for  better  livestock. 

I  hope  I  have  brought  to  your  attention  just  a  few  reasons  on  how 
the  Fairs  in  California  have  helped  our  breed  through  the  showing  of 
our  breeding  stock  here  in  our  own  State,  California. 
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Transportation  is  handled  by  the  Allied  Van  Lines,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  nation. 

Circuit  Exhibiting  has  employed  a  man  with  years  of  experience  in 
all  phases  of  exhibit  business  to  handle  the  exhibits  while  on  the  circuits. 

All  of  these  operations  will  result  in  expanded  services  by  the  Fair 
industrj'  to  commerce.  Through  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  Circuit 
Exhibiting  and  the  assured  cooperation  of  fair  management,  this  pro- 
gram will  make  exhibitions  a  success.  These  top  flight  exhibits  are  bound 
to  create  increased  interest  and,  consequently,  will  result  in  increased 
revenue  to  the  fairs  through  admissions.  \Yith  the  example  set  by  the 
creations  of  Circuit  Exhibiting,  upgrading  of  other  exhibits  will  follow 
due  to  the  contrast. 

Only  the  largerst  of  companies  and  corporations  are  being  solicited 
and  extreme  interest  has  been  shown  to  date. 

The  best  parts  of  this  program  are  : 

1.  Fairs,  under  this  proposal,  will  offer  to  industry  and  commerce  an 
opportunity  to  advertise,  to  reach  their  customers  for  less  per  person 
than  in  other  advertising  media.  The  cost  of  this  package  will  be  less 
than  ^  cent  per  person. 

2.  The  purpose  of  fairs — education  of  the  public  by  commerce  and 
industry  will  be  bettered. 

3.  Fairs  will  have  better  exhibits  and  more  income. 

4.  Gate  receipts  should  increase  in  proportion  to  public  appeal  cre- 
ated through  better  designed  presentations. 

Exhibit  Planning  and  Design  was  discussed  by  Ed  Clendennen,  Man- 
ager, Santa  Barbara  County  Fair,  Santa  Maria. 

Mr.  Ed  Clendennen:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  fairs  in  California,  for  the  past  100  years,  has  been  to 
show  the  resources  of  an  area. 

The  Legislature  has  determined  that  fairs  are  vital.  The  Legislature 
has  also  determined  that  they  shall  show  the  resources  of  these  areas. 
They  further  determined  that  funds  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

To  increase  attendance  and  thus  increase  revenue ;  to  increase  public 
attention  and  thus  prestige  for  the  fair  revenue ;  to  best  serve  educa- 
tion and  thus  benefit  the  State  as  a  whole ;  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  new  legislation,  that  is,  to  classify  the  fairs;  each  fair  must  project 
its  personality  and  products  to  an  increasing  patronage — to  present  the 
ideals  and  ideas  which  characterize  the  area. 

Fairs  are  following  a  form  and  tradition  today.  The  fairgoer  has 
come  to  expect  a  rather  mundane  exhibition  that  he  has  always  seen 
and  rely  on  other  media  such  as  television  for  his  entertainment. 

Competing  with  these  other  media,  the  presentation  of  fairs  is  vital 
to  California,  therefore,  any  means  to  increase  a  fair  vitality  is  desir- 
able. 

To  the  average  American,  California  and  the  West  have  come  to 
mean  certain  desirable  things:  A  greater  personal  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  nature ;  the  advantages  of  technical  and  scientific  progress ; 
a  greater  personal  freedom  and  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  fruits 
of  the  individual  and  groups  initiative ;  and,  the  greater  personal  par- 
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ticipatiou  in  the  recreational,  cultural  and  familywise  benefits  of  our 
modern  society. 

This  better  way  of  life,  rather  than  agriculture  or  technology,  is  the 
principal  product  of  the  West.  It  is  the  criterion  that  tests  any  compre- 
hensive theme  that  embodies  the  character  of  our  region  and  State. 

Objectively  speaking,  a  fair  is  like  a  manufactured  product.  It  must 
be  packaged  and  sold  to  a  customer. 

What  is  needed  is  to  approach  change  and  to  effect  a  change,  a 
change  in  the  appearance  and  personality  of  fairs  by  the  use  of  color, 
form,  shape  and  design  to  please  the  eye,  to  register  on  the  mind  and 
solve  the  problem  of  public  appeal.  Only  a  start  has  been  made. 

Western  Fairs  through  the  Exhibit  Design  Committee  has  provided  a 
system  of  co-op  rental  props  and  fixtures  at  a  desirable  saving  of  funds 
to  the  fairs  that  use  them. 

Sources  of  display  materials  to  aid  exhibit  display  personnel  from  the 
arts  and  crafts  department  to  zinnia  arrangements  for  ladies  have  been 
catalogued  and  made  available  to  the  fairs. 

Plans,  drawings,  photos,  displays  have  been  routed  among  the  fairs. 

A  design  evaluation  unit  has  attacked  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
display  the  items  shown  for  an  award. 

Western  Fairs,  through  Research  Scholarships,  has  obtained  a  thesis 
and  an  exhibit  evaluation  from  Students  at  California  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege. And,  this  has  been  considered  very  excellent  by  the  critics.  State- 
wide clinics  have  been  held  on  exhibits,  fixtures,  traffic  pattern,  lighting 
effect,  concessions  and  commercial  displays  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
except  for  the  Western  Fairs  Association,  little  has  been  done  to  help 
the  630,000  people  who  exhibit  at  the  fairs.  Little  has  been  done  to  make 
their  displays  enticing,  vital  and  attractive  and  praiseworthy. 

The  State  of  California  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  fair  fa- 
cilities including  exhibit  buildings.  We  now  emphasize  that  the  fair 
content,  the  exhibits,  the  displays,  the  contests,  the  events  are  more 
important  than  the  warehouse — the  fair  exhibit  building. 

It  is  true  that  many  fairs  still  need  exhibit  buildings  but  most  fairs 
require  for  best  acceptability  a  planned,  programmed,  supervised  pro- 
fessional exhibit  theme  and  exhibit  facilities  and  decorative  ideas  for 
existing  buildings. 

If  about  $2,000,000  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  exhibitors  for  an  edu- 
cational program  through  premiums  and  prizes,  which  is  a  subsidy 
paid  by  the  State,  it  is  imperative  that  the  State  get  a  maximum  return 
through  public  appreciation  of  the  display.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  employment  of  artistry  to,  as  it  were,  advocate  the  displays. 

The  day  of  the  hayseed  is  gone.  The  fair  is,  or  should  be,  a  "see-er's 
digest"  of  the  best  produced  for  critical  analysis.  Needed  is  imagina- 
tion, color,  drama,  arrangement,  lighting,  movement,  dimension,  the 
pageantry  of  integrated  planned  design. 

Successful  exhibits  begin  before  the  first  nail  is  driven ;  therefore,  if 
it  is  the  intent  of  your  committee  to  encourage  increased  attendance, 
better  quality  of  fairs,  and,  provide  the  greatest  value  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  State  money  through  a  recognized  public  appeal,  we 
suggest  for  your  study  and  recommendation  the  following : 

First,  that  when  fair  buildings  are  designed  and  money  requested 
from  the  Public  Works  Board,  and,  if  designs  or  booths,  or  exhibits 
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materials  are  needed  to  aid  in  the  presentation  of  displays  within 
the  building,  that  funds  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Public  Works  Board.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  this  State  that,  for 
example,  when  hospitals  are  built,  the  hospitals  are  equipped.  Fairs, 
to  compete  for  public  attention,  cannot  remain  in  the  bunting,  thumb 
tack,  crepe  paper  design  category.  Permanent,  well-designed  display 
is  needed. 

The  second  recommendation  is  that  the  Fairs  and  Expositions  Divi- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Finance  be  encouraged  to  permit  fairs 
adequate  funds  for  exhibit  planning  and  design  either  by  the  employ- 
ment of  local  qualified  personnel  or  by  contract  with  persons  or  organ- 
izations to  execute  exhibit  and  design  plans.  This  will  increase  atten- 
tion and  a  better  display  of  products. 

The  third  recommendation  that  an  Exhibit  Design  and  Planning 
Unit  be  created  within  the  Department  of  Finance,  Fairs  and  Exposi- 
tions Division.  It  shall  consist  of  qualified,  trained  exhibit  technicians 
to  consult,  to  advise  fairs,  groups  and  associations  on  exhibit  needs 
and  on  money  and  time  saving  plans. 

When,  and  if,  an  Exhibit  Design  and  Planning  Unit  is  created,  such 
agency  shall  have  approval  authority  for  planning  and  exhibit  design 
for  future  fair  buildings  for  which  an  appropriation  is  sought  from 
State  funds. 

We  believe  that  a  study  of  the  three  suggestions  by  your  committee 
and  your  possible  recommendation  of  such  a  program  will  result  in 
a  long  time  fair  improvement  and  assure  larger  gate  attendance. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  people  go  to  a  fair  to  see  the  exhibits  that 
provide  more  adequate  knowledge  about  products  and  processing  of 
California's  varied  industries,  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  Western  Fairs  Association,  without  solicitation,  has  received 
requests  from  members  of  twenty-six  statewide  organizations  request- 
ing aid,  advice  on  exhibit  design  projects,  and,  if  the  committee  desires, 
there  is  additional  information  and  the  files  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  questions?  Mr.  Rees. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  You  are  suggesting  that  we  allocate  more 
money  than  is  now  being  allocated  to  the  capital  expenditure  column? 

Mr.  Clendennen :  In  the  capital  expenditure  column?  Yes,  for  this 
reason,  that  presuming  that  an  exhibit  building  is  rented  to  a  fair- 
grounds that  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.  Quite  obviously, 
the  building  is  not  going  to  remain  empty  so  there  has  to  be  cases, 
there  has  to  be  display  items  put  into  the  building  to  show  the  prod- 
ucts. What  is  now  being  done  is  that  these  things  are  done  piecemeal  by 
the  fair.  For  instance,  some  local  store  is  selling  out  some  old  second- 
hand cases  so  you  go  down  and  you  buy  those  things.  It  isn't  an 
appropriation  directly  connected  with  the  building.  It  is  still  a  capital 
item.  It  is  bought  by  the  fair  but  it  is  a  piecemeal  sort  of  thing.  We're 
suggesting  that  when  the  building  is  built,  that  the  entire  thing  be 
planned,  that  proper  facilities  be  put  into  the  building  that  will  elim- 
inate that  catch  as  catch  can  sort  of  equipping  of  buildings.  Obviously, 
the  buildings  are  going  to  be  equipped.  We  suggest  that  the  entire 
building  be  planned.  Right  now,  when  we  build  a  barn,  we  build 
stalls  in  it  for  the  animals — whichever  way  they  happen  to  face.  The 
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stalls  are  there.  Now,  we  are  suggesting  that  when  you  build  a  home 
economics  building,  dresses  have  to  be  displayed  just  as  cattle  do — 
the  proper  facility  be  built  in  the  building,  planned  in  the  building 
at  the  time  the  building  is  built  and  not  be  left  up  to  the  individual 
fair  to  go  and  pick  up  what  you  can  get. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  Well,  these  aren't  allowed  presently  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  in  their  capital  outlay? 

Mr.  Clendennen:  It  hasn't  been  the  policy  to  do  this.  It's  just  a 
matter  of  policy,  I  would  guess.  We're  simply  suggesting  when  the 
building  is  planned,  the  entire  building  be  planned. 

Assemblyman  Rees :  You  aren't  so  much  asking  for  more  funds,  but 
you  are  really  asking  that  the  policy  be  changed  so  that  you  get  more 
in  your  buildings. 

Mr.  Clendennen:  That  is  right.  We  are  asking  for  better  planning. 
The  thing  that  we  are  primarily  interested  in,  in  this  presentation, 
the  thing  that  I  am  primarily  interested  in,  is  that  up-grading  of  the 
presentation  of  fairs.  We  no  longer  can  appeal  to  the  public  with  the 
type  of  presentation  that  we  have.  If  the  people  bring  the  best  that 
thej^  have,  we  should  do  a  better  job  of  presenting  it. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  You  might  be  happier  in  the  long  run  with 
better  planned  buildings,  fewer  of  them,  than  more  buildings. 

Mr.  Clendennen:  Perhaps  so,  for  instance,  we  have  a  good  many 
80  foot  wide  buildings.  So  we  have  found  that  90  foot  lends  itself 
better  to  traffic  patterns  than  our  80  foot  building.  We  are  asking  for 
planning  and  ideas  and  not  so  much  money. 

Public  Education  Through  State  Display  was  reviewed  by  Tulsa 
Scott,  Manager,  Plumas  County  Fair,  Quincy. 

Mr.  Tulsa  Scott:  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  You 
have  heard  much  today  of  fair  problems  and  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  to  say  may  be  repetitious  but  we  are  presenting  to  you  the 
following  subject  for  your  consideration  and  study;  "The  State  of 
California  Should  Be  On  Display". 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  have  long  recognized  the  value 
of  education  through  exhibit;  first,  by  their  vote,  and  throughout  the 
following  years  by  you,  their  duly  elected  representatives. 

I  know  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  California  has  some 
eighty-eight  million  dollars  or  more  invested  in  fairgrounds  and  fair 
facilities.  You  have  heard,  as  well,  that  annually,  seven  million  five- 
hundred-thousand  people  are  using  fairgrounds  at  fairtime  and  that 
another  five  ^nillion  two-hundred-fifty-thousand  people  are  using  fair- 
grounds and  fair  facilities  throughout  the  interim  periods. 

This,  gentlemen,  creates  one  of  the  largest  untapped  audiences  avail- 
able for  public  education.  With  an  investment  of  this  size  and  magni- 
tude, with  an  audience  such  as  we  are  talking  about,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  State  of  California  should  take  full  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  let  the  general  public  know  about  the  good  govern- 
ment that  we  have,  about  the  problems  that  California  has,  and  how 
the  various  agencies  go  about  solving  them. 

Certainly,  the  question  arises,  how  best  can  the  State  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  properly  educate  and  inform  the  general  public 
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as  to  the  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  the  various  and  many  State 
agencies  providing  these  services  for  our  citizens? 

We,  like  some  of  our  predecessors  here  today,  would  propose  that 
there  be  created,  perhaps  within  the  present  Division  of  Fairs  and  Ex- 
positions, a  Planning  and  Exhibit  Design  Division  with  a  minimum  of 
three  consultants.  The  major  job  of  this  Division  would  be  to  help 
design,  plan,  create,  analyze,  and  offer  advice  on  exhibits,  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  any  State  agency  desiring  to  reach  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  with  an  educational  story. 

A  State  agency  desiring  to  reach  the  people  of  California  with  a 
message,  would  then  prepare  an  analysis  of  that  which  they  wish  to 
achieve,  present  it  to  this  Planning  and  Exhibit  Design  Consultants 
in  the  Fairs  and  Expositions  Division,  who  would  then  evaluate  the  j 
program,  and  estimate  the  budget  needs  by  that  particular  division. 
Any  such  budget  needs,  of  course,  would  go  into  the  budget  of  the 
State  of  California  and  be  voted  upon  by  you,  the  Legislature. 

I'm  sure  that  you  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
state  agencies  in  California.  It  is  impossible  and  quite  likely  undesir- 
able that  all  of  these  agencies  should  immediately  start  preparing  or 
requesting  exhibits  and  funds  so  that  they  could  tell  their  story  to  the 
people  at  the  various  fairs. 

There  is  not  sufficient  room  on  any  one  fairgrounds  to  accommodate 
many  such  exhibits,  and  there  is  probably  not  the  need,  nor  the  desire, 
to  tell  the  story  about  all  of  them.  There  is,  however,  immediate  need 
to  tell  the  public  of  the  State  of  California,  about  scliool  plans,  about 
safety  on  our  highways,  about  the  water  program,  about  the  problems 
of  social  welfare,  and  certainly  of  paramount  need,  is  how  California 
taxpayers  receive  the  most  in  the  way  of  services  for  their  tax  dollar, 
of  any  citizens  of  any  state  in  the  United  States. 

Fairs  themselves  have  a  real  problem  in  providing  exhibit  space  for 
exhibits  such  as  we  are  discussing.  Many  fairs  do  not  have  adequate 
exhibit  space  at  the  present  time.  Therefore,  it  would  be  most  desirable 
if  consideration  Avas  given  to  designing  such  exhibits  so  that  they  were 
portable — perhaps  they  could  be  placed  on  trailers.  It  might  be  that  it 
would  require  more  than  one  trailer  to  tell  the  story  of  one  particular 
agency.  Exhibits  placed  on  trailers  would  save  a  great  deal  of  man 
power  from  an  installation  and  removal  standpoint  of  an  exhibit  in  a 
building. 

They  would  serve  as  well  a  two-fold  purpose.  Not  only  would  they 
help  to  acquaint  the  general  population  with  the  government  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  services  rendered  to  our  0A\ai  people,  when  they  would 
be  displayed  at  fairs,  but  they  could  be  used  as  well  at  major  conven- 
tions where  people,  from  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  are  looking  for  opportunities.  Through  this 
means,  California  could  tell  a  wonderful  story  of  what  it  has  to  provide. 

Take  for  instance,  some  of  the  conventions  that  have  been  held  hero 
within  the  last  year,  such  as  the  American  ]\Iedical  Association,  tlio 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  national  organizations. 
Certainly  a  great  deal  of  commerce  and  industry  might  result  in  future 
wealth  and  investment  in  the  State  of  California  through  displaying 
the  manner  in  which  the  State  takes  care  of  the  various  and  many 
problems  that  do  arise. 
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We  know  that  not  only  would  the  trailers  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
exhibits,  but  would  make  the  displays  last  longer  and  be  worth  more 
in  the  long  run  on  the  assumption  that  "If  you  don't  take  the  fair 
to  the  people,  take  the  people  to  the  fair ' '. 

Throughout  the  past  several  years  and  immediately  preceding  our 
meeting  here,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  a  number  of 
people  who  represent  industry  as  well  as  our  State  agencies,  with  the 
result  they  feel  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  functions  of  their  agencies.  We 
recognize  as  well,  that  the  time  has  come  where  fairs,  which  in  many 
instances  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  talking  about  products,  should 
now  talk  about  people  and  their  relation  to  the  products. 

The  major  industries  in  California  might  be  classed  as  follows: 
Transportation,  including  air,  highways  and  railroads ;  steel  making ; 
metal  fabrication ;  wood  products ;  machinery ;  petroleum  products, 
ceramics ;  electronics,  communications ;  minerals  and  mining ;  food  pre- 
serving and  processing;  and  agriculture,  with  all  of  its  diversification. 

Your  committee  should  invite  the  advisability  of  creating  a  special 
fund  within  the  State  Treasury  to  be  matched  by  the  above  industries, 
or  representatives  of  a  group  of  industries,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
displays  similar  to  those  that  we  have  outlined  that  the  State  might 
undertake. 

Trailers  might  be  provided,  the  cost,  of  course,  which  would  be  borne 
by  the  several  industries,  to  be  used  to  sell  in  a  way  (I  am  going  to  use 
a  term  that  was  used  here  before)  a  "see-er's"  digest  of  the  State  of 
California  to  the  people  of  California  and  to  our  many  visitors  from 
out-of-state  who  attend  fairs  and  major  business  meetings. 

Through  the  Planning  and  Exhibit  Design  Division,  these  trailer 
exhibits  could  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  the  story  of  processing, 
handling  people,  assimilation,  public  appeal,  transportation,  the  prob- 
lems of  retiring,  the  problems  of  youth,  and  the  problems  of  California 
as  they  relate  to  the  industry  and  its  value  to  the  industry  is  told.  A 
great  sum  of  public  knowledge  v/ould  be  funded  through  displays  such 
as  these. 

This  same  group  of  consultants  would  be  available  for  consulting  with 
the  many  fair  groups  who  already  exhibit,  to  counsel  them  in  exhibit 
technique  and  holding  to  theme  with  their  many  and  varied  exhibits 
at  fairs.  Such  groups  as  the  Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  farm  women  organ- 
izations, 4-II  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  and  Future  Homemakers,  while 
these  groups  have  been  doing  an  excellent  job  of  displaying  the  great 
agricultural  wealth  of  California,  certainly  they  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  specialists  so  that  they  could  do  an  even 
better  job  of  displaying  to  the  millions  of  people  that  the}''  exhibit  to 
annually. 

As  specific  recommendations,  we  would  like  to  offer  the  following  for 
your  study : 

First,  that  the  State  go  on  display,  showing  that  which  is  of  a  prob- 
lem, or  that  which  is  of  a  necessity  for  public  knowledge. 

Second,  that  encouragement  be  given  those  associations  representing 
a  basic  industry  which  might  undertake  a  public  information  service 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  people  of  California. 
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Third,  tlie  groups  -who  are  already  exhibiting  at  fairs  and  conven- 
tions be  given  further  eneouragenient. 

Fourth,  to  best  accomplish  the  first  three  recommendations,  that  a 
Planning  and  Exhibit  Design  Division  be  established. 

Gentlemen,  where  better  than  at  a  fair,  the  market  place  for  ideas, 
where  all  the  senses  may  be  employed,  could  a  display  be  more  profit- 
able? AVe  all  recognize  that  a  good  display  can  make  that  known  in  a 
few  minutes  to  those  present,  that  which  would  take  thousands  of  words 
of  descriptive  literature  to  explain.  Such  is  true,  of  course,  today  of  the 
complexity  of  everything  from  management  to  labor  in  the  State  of 
California,  as  it  relates  to  the  understanding  of  our  programs  and  aims. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  long  recognized  the  value  of  exhibit- 
ing. ]\Iillions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  displaying  the  progress 
and  the  Avay  of  our  life  in  our  United  States  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Remember  the  many  educational  and  informative  exhibits  that  you 
have  seen  presented  at  fairs  and  other  places  right  here  in  the  State 
of  California  by  the  Armed  Services  of  our  United  States. 

Certainh',  the  State  of  California  should  take  a  close  look  at  the 
advisability  of  participating  in  such  a  program.  Especially,  since  the 
State  has  such  a  tremendous  investment  in  fairgrounds.  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  again  that  the  people  have  continually  said  that  fairs  are 
good,  and  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  public  education. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  will  study  this  problem  very 
closely  so  that  this  program  may  be  started  immediately. 

Gentlemen,  we  recommend  that  "The  State  of  California  should  be 
on  displav". 

LIVESTOCK  DISPLAYS 

The  fact  that  California  leads  the  nation  in  the  value  of  its  agricul- 
tural production  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  fairs  in  aid- 
ing to  improve  the  breeds  and  production  of  livestock  during  the  past 
quarter-century.  From  beef  cattle  to  dairying,  from  swine  to  sheep, 
our  State  produces  the  top  winners  in  most  classes  in  national  competi- 
tion, and  the  overall  results  bear  eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  value  of 
our  fairs. 

Several  witnesses  presented  the  Committee  with  clinching  evidence  of 
the  benefits  to  consumers  as  well  as  to  livestock  raisers  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  problems  which  still  exist  which  further  improvement  in 
our  fairs  might  help  to  remove. 

]\Ir.  Jack  Nicewonger,  Mr.  Yerii  Hoffman,  and  ]\Ir.  Bates  Bowers 
addressed  the  Committee  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Jack  Nicewonger:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  Jack  Xieewonger,  Secretary-Manager  of  the  Colusa  County  Fair. 

Of  the  250  agricultural  commodities  produced  commercially  in  Cali- 
fornia, dairying  is  one  of  the  most  important  both  from  a  standpoint 
of  financial  income  as  well  as  nutritional  contribution.  The  Dairy  In- 
dustry, through  the  sale  of  milk  at  farm  price,  makes  up  about  Ys  of 
the  total  agricultural  income  of  the  state. 

Dairying  is  all  the  more  important  because  California  is  the  leading 
state  in  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  livestock,  agricultural 
products  produced.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  leading  industries  in 
California,  California  also  ranks  high  in  dairying  as  compared  to  other 
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states.  It  is  6th  in  number  of  cows,  4th  in  total  production  of  milk,  3rd 
in  cash  farm  income  from  the  sale  of  milk  at  farm  prices.  California 
is  the  leading  state  in  the  Union  in  average  production  per  cow. 

That  there  is  a  definite  correlation  between  type  and  production  has 
been  proved  beyond  any  doubt.  Each  of  the  breed  organizations  has 
shown  the  same  marked  increase  with  each  progressive  classification  in 
type.  Nearly  without  exception,  the  champion  and  class  winning  ani- 
mals at  the  fairs  have  been  the  high  or  highest  producers.  Fairs  are 
the  primary  setters  of  type  for  the  dairy  industry.  A  California  cow, 
owned  by  a  farmer  breeder,  as  a  result  of  her  and  her  progeny  being 
exhibited  at  California  fairs,  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  East  for 
$23,000.  This  same  cow  was  exhibited  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
fairgoers  as  well  as  to  every  interested  breeder  to  compare  with  his 
own  breeding  accomplishments  when  he  returned  to  his  farm.  There 
are  many  instances  where  bulls  have  been  bred,  developed,  their 
progeny  exhibited  at  California  fairs  and  then  sold  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  with  artificial  breeding  privileges  retained.  The  fairs 
provide  a  show  window  where  the  finest  animals  are  assembled  and 
compared  for  the  commercial  operator,  purebred  breeder,  or  interested 
visitors'  inspection  and  comparison.  The  purebred  man  must  stay 
abreast  of  the  progress  to  provide  commercial  herds  with  bulls  that  will 
maintain  or  increase  production  and  confirmation. 

Through  the  correlation  of  type  and  production  over  the  past  nine 
years,  the  average  production  per  cow  has  increased  1,675  lbs.  of  milk 
and  50  lbs.  of  fat.  This  has,  in  turn,  increased  the  farm  cash  receipts 
from  dairy  products  from  $237,000,000  to  .$348,000,000. 

The  influence  of  dairying  in  our  youth  program  is  immeasurable. 
This  aspect  takes  on  more  significance  when  you  consider  that  the 
object  is  "people  improvement"  as  well  as  livestock  improvement.  Our 
livestock  projects  greatly  outnumber  other  agricultural  projects  both 
4-H  and  Future  Farmer  work.  Our  livestock  and  dairy  projects  are  far 
more  successful  in  scope  and  achievement.  Fairs  provide  not  only  the 
incentive  but  the  great  opportunity  for  education  and  judge-exhibitor 
relationship. 

The  large  increase  in  population  that  California  has  had — and  is 
continuing  to  have  along  with  the  decrease  in  lands  available  for  farm- 
ing, creates  a  challenge  to  the  Dairy  Industry.  We  must  produce  more 
milk  with  less  cows  on  fewer  acres  for  more  people  economically.  Fairs 
will  continue  to  play  a  part  in  increase  in  production  per  unit  in  the 
dairy  industry. 

Mr.  Vern  Hoffman:  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee.  I  am 
Vern  Hoffman,  Jr.,  livestock  breeder  from  Acampo,  San  Joaquin 
County. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  this  morning  concerning  the 
value  and  influence  of  county  and  district  fairs  on  the  sheep  and  swine 
industry  of  California. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  the  past  ten  years  that,  on  the  average, 
swine  in  California  were  superior  to  those  produced  in  the  midwest.  I 
have  judged  and  observed  hogs  in  both  areas  of  the  country. 

A  recent  national  swine  show  at  the  Cow  Palace  has  given  added 
support  to  my  contention.  We  staged  a  national  Berkshire  show  this 
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year  with  breeders  competino:  from  as  far  east  as  New  York  with  a  good 
number  from  the  top  midwestern  breeders.  The  number  of  animals 
was  equally  divided  between  the  East  and  California. 

When  the  jud<rinp:  was  completed,  it  was  found  that  California  ex- 
hibitors had  won  most  of  the  top  awards,  which  included  both  Grand 
Champions — Premier  Exhibitor,  Premier  Sire  and  5  of  7  first  prize 
winners. 

The  only  possible  explanation  for  this  is  the  great  influence  fairs 
have  had  on  California  swine  for  the  past  13  years.  There  are  one-third 
of  a  million  swine  raised  annually  in  California  and  I  would  say  that 
over  50%  of  them  are  sired  by  purebred  boars  and  that  either  they  or 
their  sire  and  dame  have  been  exhibited,  sometime  or  another,  at  a 
county  or  district  fair. 

The  past  10  years  has  been  a  great  transition  period  for  the  swine 
industry.  The  trend  is  toward  a  meat-type  hog.  We  have  had  a  much 
easier  time  in  California  accomplishing  this  because  of  the  educational 
value  of  fairs  and  because  our  judges  are  uniformly  trained  at  annual 
Judges'  Conferences. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic.  I  have  had  occasion  to  judge  a  num- 
ber of  fairs  in  the  State,  in  the  past  6  or  8  years,  and  where  from  3  to 
5  years  ago,  U.S.  Xo.  1  meat-type  hogs  made  possibly  50%  of  a  show, 
they  now  make  up  over  90%.  This  was  true,  this  year,  at  fairs  that  I 
judged  at  Yreka,  at  the  San  Joaciuin  County  Fair,  at  the  Stanislaus 
Fair,  I  'm  sure  at  many  other  fairs  throughout  the  State. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  sheep  industry.  Fairs  help  set  the 
type  that  is  sold  at  the  large  ram  sales  held  throughout  the  State  and 
these  sales  very  definitely  influence  the  quality  of  lamb  produced  in 
California. 

The  great  record  of  our  California  sheep  exhibitors  at  the  Chicago 
International  Show  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Bates  Bowers:  The  foregoing  testimony  indicates  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  livestock  industry  that  fairs  continue  their  functions  in 
our  expanding  economy.  The  population  is  increasing  rapidly  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  agricultural  areas.  Slost  livestock,  of  neces- 
sity, is  produced  in  areas  of  light  population.  Los  Angeles  County  pro- 
duces a  very  large  percentage  of  its  dairj^  products  from  cows  which 
were  produced  in  other  areas. 

Many  of  the  fairs  of  lesser  attendance  have  a  very  high  percentage 
of  attendance  of  people  who  are  directly  concerned  with  livestock  and 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  If,  as  a  result  of  education  at  the  fair, 
their  production  cost  per  unit  is  decreased,  the  greatest  beneficiary  is 
the  public  of  California.  The  public  receives  a  better  product,  at  a 
lower  cost.  The  results  of  the  efforts  of  these  comparatively  few  people 
are  reflected  on  the  plates  and  in  the  pocketbooks  of  large  numbers  of 
people  in  centers  of  population. 

An  analogous  situation  might  be  that  of  radio  advertising.  Farm 
programs  on  radio  take  place  in  the  early  morning  or  at  noon.  From 
9:00  a.m.  until  noon  and  from  1:00  p.m.  until  4:00  p.m.,  soap  operas 
and  other  programs  slanted  toward  women  take  the  air.  4  :00  p.m.  until 
6:00  p.m.  is  given  over  to  children's  programs.  Each  phase  of  this 
schedule  is  sponsored  by  firms  interested  in  the  particular  group  that 
will  be  available  at  that  time.  The  sponsor  is  not  interested  in  the  total 
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number  of  listeners  but  in  the  number  who  are  potential  customers. 
Fairs  make  an  effort  to  reach  people  of  the  particular  area  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  particular  product  of  that  area.  They  may 
be  few  in  number  but  their  influence  on  the  agricultural  economy  may 
be  great. 

We  suggest  a  review  and  study  of  fairs  classification  and  allocation 
be  made  with  the  purpose  in  mind  being  to  establish  what  fairs  have 
accomplished  and  what  further  accomplishments  may  be  made  toward 
their  purpose  as  defined  by  the  Agricultural  Code  rather  than  a  study 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  paid  admissions  as  the  criteria. 

Costs  to  livestock  exhibitors  have  risen  along  with  costs  in  general. 
To  the  contrary,  premiums  paid  per  entry  to  livestock  exhibitors  has 
decreased  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  not  read  all  the  figures 
but  will  give  a  brief  summary  which  shows  that  since  1948  through 
1958  the  decrease  per  entry  of  premium  was  $1.48  in  the  case  of  swine 
to  $3.85  in  the  case  of  beef.  There  is  one  exception — goats,  which  have 
an  increase  in  entry  payment  of  $2.34.  This  was  due  to  a  review  of  the 
goat  premium  sometime  previous. 

That  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  fair  livestock  shows  is 
indicated  by  the  increase  in  entries.  That  the  increase  in  interest  is  not 
due  to  financial  return  in  the  way  of  premiums  is  indicated  by  the  de- 
crease in  average  premium  per  entry.  The  only  other  possibilities  for 
interest  are  education,  competition  and  recognition. 

The  part  these  exhibitors  have  played  in  up-grading  livestock  and 
livestock  products  deserves  the  attention  of  this  committee.  We  sug- 
gest a  review  and  updating  of  premium  lists.  There  has  been  no  over- 
all change  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  fairgoer  has  an  open  and  receptive  mind.  The  reason  for  his 
presence  at  the  fair  is  to  learn.  There  is  a  large  field  for  education  of 
the  fairs  that  is  as  yet  undeveloped.  This  field  includes,  among  other 
things,  the  reason  for  the  cost  of  the  final  product;  problems  of  the 
producer  and  processor  that  influence  cost,  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
product;  the  process  of  converting  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product;  and,  the  relationship  of  agriculture  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

We  suggest  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  possibilities  of  other  State 
agencies  making  available  to  fairs  educational  facilities  in  the  form  of 
exhibits  which  will  expand  the  agricultural  education  of  the  fairgoer. 
We  mention  agencies  and  extension  services  as  being  among  those  that 
might  participate. 

In  1958  and  1959,  nine  Section  92  fairs  eliminated  all  or  part  of  their 
senior  livestock  exhibits.  The  reason  for  the  elimination,  in  most  cases, 
being  lack  of  facilities.  The  junior  exhibitors  are  crowding  out  the 
seniors.  If  this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  serious  damage  to  the  live- 
stock industry  may  result.  There  will  be  no  market  place  for  the  junior 
exhibitor  as  well  as  the  non-exhibiting  senior  to  go  to  for  replacement 
and  foundation  stock.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  greatest  good 
accompanied  by  a  fair  junior  livestock  show  is  to  the  junior  himself 
while  the  value  of  the  senior  livestock  show  is  to  the  livestock  industry 
as  a  whole. 
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Western  Fairs  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  architectural  En- 
•jineering  Department  of  California  State  Poh',  is  making  a  study  of 
livestock  exhibit  facilities  at  the  fairs.  Mr.  George  Hasslein,  head  of 
the  department,  and  some  of  his  senior  students  will  review  existing 
facilities  with  the  intent  of  determining  their  value  and  the  possibilities 
of  modernizing  of  them.  We  recommend  that  this  study  also  review 
existing  facilities  with  value  determination  and  modernization  possi- 
bilities being  the  purpose. 

In  the  final  analysis,  if  California  fairs  are  to  continue  their  program 
of  providing  education,  competition  and  recognition,  they  must  expand 
as  the  needs  expand  and  they  must  change  as  the  demand  changes. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  Mr.  Bowers,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions on  this  premium  problem.  If  you  are  going  to  enter,  let's  say  a 
cow  in  a  show,  what  would  you  pay  as  an  entry  fee?  Does  this  vary 
throughout  the  State  of  California  1 

Mr.  Bowers:  It  sticks  pretty  much  to  the  formula  of  10  percent  of 
the  possible  first  premium,  Mr.  Kees.  We  have — the  Master  Premium 
List,  limits  us  as  to  the  maximum  but  does  not  as  to  minimum  and,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  most  fairs  charge,  as  an  entry  fee,  10  percent  of  the 
possible  first  money  which,  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  is  $35  if  the 
fair  had  the  funds  to  pay  the  whole  premium. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  Well,  usually  they  do.  Don't  the  premiums 
usually  have  just  about  a  first  lien,  isn't  quite  a  bit  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  fair  determined  by  the  premiums  it  gives  ? 

Mr.  Bowers:  Yes,  it  may  be,  in  a  particular  fair,  that  they  have  a 
particular  product  that  is  dominant  in  their  area.  They  may  pay,  and 
probably  will  pay,  the  maximum  premium  there.  But  they  may  not  in 
some  of  the  lesser  branches  of  livestock  in  their  particular  area. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  So  every  area  emphasizes  its  own  product.  In 
San  Bernardino  County,  they  give  big  prizes  for  oranges 

Mr.  Bowers :  Yes,  sir. 

Assemblyman  Rees :  Right  now,  we  have  an  average  here  of  21.1 
percent  of  the  operating  expenses — the  premium  for  district  agricul- 
tural associations.  You  think  that  should  be  increased? 

Mr.  Bowers:  Yes,  sir,  increased  or  realigned — to  cover  the  basic 
needs  of  these  people.  The  total  premium  payment,  Assemblyman  Rees, 
has  increased  from  $420,000  in  1948  to  $812,000  in  1958. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  Would  you  be  agreeable  to  increase  the  entry 
fee  at  the  same  time  ?  Say,  15  percent  or  some  such  figure  ? 

Mr.  Bowers:  I  see  no  reason  for  any  objection  to  that  Assemblyman 
Rees. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  But  there  are  values  other  than  just  winning 
cash — you  would  say  that  the  greatest  value  to  anyone  who  would  win 
an  award  is  that  most  of  them  are  in  the  cattle  business  or  goat  busi- 
ness or  whatever  they  might  have  professionally  and  they  could  utilize 
this  in  their  business.  Just  like  the  wines  do. 

Mr.  Bowers:  Yes,  the  advertising  and  the  recognition  that  they 
receive  is  the  greatest  benefit,  probably,  to  senior  livestock  exhibitors. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  their 
herds  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading. 
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Assemblyman  Rees :  So,  really,  the  actual  premium  payment  might 
be  a  minor  thing  in  terms  of  senior  shows  but  might  be  something  more 
important  in  the  junior  livestock  shows. 

Mr.  Bowers:  I  don't  think  it's  so  minor,  Assemblyman  Rees,  in  the 
senior  shows  because  they  are  helping  with  the  education  and  the  up- 
grading of  the  whole  livestock  industry  and  to  ask  them  to  carry  all 
the  burden  of  that,  I  think  that  is  going  farther  than  they  can  afford 
to  do. 

Assemblyman  Ress:  If  premiums — and  I'm  not  advocating  this  at 
all,  but,  we  find  this  out  by  asking  leading  questions — if  premiums 
were  abolished  you  wou'd  still  have  participation,  don't  you  think,  just 
on  the  basis  of  advertising  value. 

Mr.  Bowers:  It  would  be  decreased  considerably.  Assemblyman 
Rees. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  But,  do  you  think  that  if  premiums  were 
increased,  that  they  could  increase  the  percentage  of  entry  fees? 

Mr.  Bowers:  That  could  be  done — it's  just  a  matter  of  policy  that 
could  be  changed. 

Assem-blyman  Ress:  That  this  would  be  policy  decided  by  home, 
you  ask  us  as  a  committee — do  Ave  legislate  on  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Regan :  AVhat's  that  ? 

Assemblyman  Rees:  We  don't  legislate  on  how  much  the  prize  will 
be,  or  what  percentage 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  but  we  can  make  recommendations  on  this 
committee.  By  the  way,  so  that  those  in  the  audience  may  know,  this 
is  not  an  interim  committee.  This  committee  is  a  standing  committee 
which  will  continue  during  the  legislative  session  and  again  during  the 
interim.  It  is  specially  created  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowers:  Assemblyman  Rees,  the  policy  is  generally  determined 
in  the  Department  of  Finance,  or  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions, 
and  passed  on  to  us  from  there. 

Assemblyman  Rees:  But  there  are  a  lot  of  policies  that  are  just 
general  policies  that  no  one  has  to  follow,  for  example,  the  10  percent 
rule,  entry  fees. 

Mr.  Bowers:  Many  of  these  policies  are  stated  as  policies  and 
actually  come  out  as  a  command.  I  know  of  no  one  who  flouts  that 
particular  rule.  Until  it  gets  down  to  the  small  premiums  such  as  home 
economics  for  juniors  where  you  are  getting  down  to  where  you  are 
handling  a  dime  or  less,  and  the  bookkeeping  costs  are  greater  than 
the  charge. 
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On  the  basis  of  statements  given  to  the  Committee,  and  examination 
of  witnesses  by  Committee  Members,  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  operation  of  horses  racing  by  the  fairs  them- 
selves ordinarily  produces  net  revenues  which  can  be  used  to  offset  costs 
of  running  other  features  of  the  fairs.  Xo  dependable  or  accurate  an- 
swer to  this  uncertainty  is  easily  obtainable  at  the  present,  however, 
because  the  fairs  involved  do  not  now  maintain  the  type  of  cost  account- 
ing records  needed  to  ascertain  the  true  facts.  Costs  which  should  be 
charged  against  gross  revenues  from  commissions  and  breakage  are  not 
segregated  from  overall  costs.  The  result  is  to  create  the  illusion  of  a 
net  profit  from  racing,  which  the  hard  facts  may  not  justify. 

Many  complex  questions  are  raised  by  this  situation,  and  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  several  factors  involved  is  necessary  before  realistic 
answers  can  be  developed.  The  interests  of  the  fairs  themselves  must  be 
safeguarded,  but  so  must  those  of  the  breeding  and  racing  groups,  and 
their  suppliers. 

Richard  E.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Racing  Committee  of  "Western 
Fairs  Association,  presented  relevant  material  and  pertinent  sug- 
gestions to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Walker:  At  the  present  time,  there  are  nine  fairs  within  the 
State  (including  the  State  Fair)  conducting  horse  race  meetings  with 
pari  mutuel  wagering.  They  range  from  the  Humboldt  County  Fair  in 
Eureka,  down  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair  at  Pomona.  In  1959, 
there  were  85  days  of  racing  at  fairs  covering  a  continuous  span  from 
June  16th  through  October  17th.  During  this  period  of  time,  the  public 
wagered  a  total  of  $34,115,500;  the  State  received  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  5%  tax  and  50%  of  the  breakage  a  total  of  $1,904,500;  the 
amount  retained  by  the  Fair  Associations  conducting  racing  as  their 
commission  and  breakage  was  $3,322,500  of  which  $1,395,000  was  dis- 
pensed to  the  thoroughbred.  Quarter  Horse  and  Harness  Horsemen  in 
the  way  of  purses,  as  follows:  Thoroughbred,  $1,147,500;  Quarter  Horse 
$146,100  and  Harness  Horse  $101,400.  The  balance  of  the  amount  re- 
tained by  the  Fairs  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  paying  for  the  normal 
expenses  coincident  to  the  operation  of  the  racing  division  of  the  respec- 
tive fairs,  such  as  pari  mutuel  employees  and  racing  officials'  salaries — 
$825,000 ;  totalizator  equipment  rentals  $200,000,  maintenance  salaries, 
supplies,  equipment,  etc. 

I'm  sure  that  the  official  statistics  gathered  by  the  Division  of  Fairs 
&  Expositions  will  show  that  the  net  j)rofit  to  racing  fairs  from  the 
Commission  and  Breakage  retained  by  the  various  associations  is  so 
small  as  to  be  practically  inconsequential. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nine  fairs  conducting  racing  em- 
ploj'ed  a  total  of  2,500  persons  in  their  racing  departments  alone.  In 
many  instances,  the  persons  employed  in  the  racing  department  far  out- 
numbered the  persons  employed  in  all  other  departments  of  the  indi- 
vidual Fair. 

(56) 
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Another  important  statistic  is  the  payment  of  over  $1,900,000,  through 
the  tax  on  wagering,  into  the  Fair  and  Exposition  Fund  by  fairs  with 
racing.  On  the  basis  of  1958  figures,  the  nine  fairs  with  racing  paid  the 
entire  State  allocation  to  45%  or  30  of  the  remaining  63  district  and 
county  fairs  in  California.  This  figure  will  be  even  greater  in  1959  as 
the  automatic  allocation  to  fairs  has  been  changed  to  allocation  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  it  is  doubtful  that  all  fairs  will  receive  the  maximum 
of  $65,000  allowable  under  this  new  legislation. 

As  undeniable  proof  that  fairs  with  racing  reflect  the  true  character 
of  a  fair,  and  are  not  just  race  meetings,  I  would  like  to  cite  the  follow- 
ing: In  1959,  the  total  fairgrounds  attendance  of  the  nine  Racing  fairs 
was  3,103,500.  The  total  attendance  at  the  race  meeting  conducted  by 
these  nine  fairs  amounted  to  509,200,  or  only  19%  of  the  people  who 
attended  the  fair.  The  other  81%  or  2,513,200  persons  attended  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  educational  and  entertainment  features  of  the 
fair  itself. 

At  present,  all  racing  in  the  State  is  conducted  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  California  Plorse  Racing  Board,  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  board  approves  racing  dates, 
racing  officials,  the  type  of  racing  to  be  held,  the  purse  programs,  and, 
in  general,  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  rules  of  racing  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Board  are  enforced. 

So  much  for  the  statistics  and  administrative  working  of  fair  racing. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  you  gentlemen  and  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  two  of  the  many  and  varied  problems  confronting  fairs 
which  conduct  racing. 

Certainly  the  one  most  important  problem  is  the  ever  increasing  costs 
of  conducting  a  race  meeting.  The  percentage  of  money  wagered  that  is 
retained  by  the  racing  associations  as  their  commission  and  breakage 
has  remained  at  approximately  9|%  for  many  years,  yet  the  operating 
costs  of  conducting  racing  have  increased  tremendously  even  during 
the  past  5  years.  To  cite  one  example,  in  1955  the  direct  expenses  of 
the  race  meeting  at  Stockton,  as  verified  in  the  official  budget  of  that 
year,  was  $114,400.  The  direct  expenses  of  the  race  meeting  at  Stockton 
this  year  amounted  to  $186,000,  an  increase  of  approximately  63%o 
in  4  years.  It  has  only  been  through  the  increased  pari  mutuel  wager- 
ing that  Stockton  and  other  fairs  have  been  able  to  assume  this  per- 
centage increase  in  operating  costs  and  still  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  As  a  case  in  point,  the  State  of  California,  in  1959  legislation, 
saw  fit  to  increase  the  State  take  from  pari-mutuel  wagering  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  State  government.  I  sub- 
mit that  as  instruments  of  State  and  County  government  the  costs  of 
conducting  race  meetings  has  increased  proportionately,  yet  we  are  ex- 
pected to  assume  these  increased  costs  utilizing  the  same  percentage 
formula  for  our  commission  and  breakage  established  many  years  ago. 
Unlike  other  segments  of  the  State's  economy,  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
this  increased  cost  on  to  our  customers,  for  a  $2  ticket  will  just  not 
sell  for  anything  but  $2.  "We  recommend  that  this  committee  give  seri- 
ous and  studied  consideration  to  this  problem  which  becomes  even  more 
grave  when  one  considers  the  imminent  decline  of  pari  mutuel  wagering 
which  some  fair  tracks  were  faced  with  this  year. 
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We  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  commission  and 
breakage  retained  by  the  fair  racing  associations  by  reverting  a  portion 
of  the  tax  now  returned  to  the  State  back  to  those  fairs  conducting 
racing.  This  would  not  only  assist  in  helping  these  fairs  meet  their  basic 
operational  expenses,  but  would  also  mean  increased  purses  to  the 
horsemen  who  have  witnessed  their  costs  increase  at  the  same  alarming 
rate. 

As  with  all  other  agencies  of  government,  the  members  of  the  West- 
ern Fairs  racing  committee  are  constantly  conducting  studies  and  re- 
search in  the  realm  of  reduction  of  operational  expenses.  At  the  present 
time,  each  fair  conducting  thoroughbred  racing  is  obligated  to  hold  two 
quarter  horse  and  two  harness  races  daily.  This  was  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  breeding  of  quarter  and  harness  horse  by  making  man- 
datory this  type  of  racing  on  the  fair  circuit  only. 

Since  this  regulation,  both  the  quarter  horse  and  harness  horse  inter- 
ests have  secured  full  major  status  meetings  for  their  types  of  racing 
both  in  Northern  and  Southern  California,  yet  the  fairs  are  still  re- 
quired to  hold  both  types  of  racing.  For  those  of  you  unfamiliar  with 
harness  racing,  it  requires  a  different  type  track  surface  from  that 
used  for  running  races.  This  creates  a  problem  in  track  conditioning 
which  can  only  be  done  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  daily  meeting. 
Whether  it  is  for  this  reason  or  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  just  will 
not  support  harness  racing  at  fairs,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  money  wagered 
on  the  average  harness  race  at  fair  tracks  is  far  less  than  the  money 
wagered  on  the  average  thoroughbred  race  at  the  same  track.  This,  plus 
the  added  cost  of  preparation,  the  added  cost  of  personnel,  the  added 
cost  of  additional  equipment  and  the  utilization  of  additional  barns  and 
physical  properties,  makes  harness  racing  at  most  fairs  a  definite  losing 
proposition.  In  other  words,  the  commission  and  breakage  retained  by 
the  fairs  from  the  money  wagered  on  harness  racing  does  not  pay  the 
purses,  and  other  operational  expenses  necessary  to  conduct  this  one 
type  of  racing. 

We  would  suggest  that  this  committee  give  study  to  a  change  in  the 
existing  law  to  allow  the  board  of  directors  of  each  county  and  district 
fair  complete  autonomy  in  determining  the  types  of  racing  to  be  held 
at  their  respective  fairs. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  short  period  of  time 
to  outline  the  myriad  problems  with  racing  fairs,  however,  I  hope 
that  the  items  related  in  this  talk  will  justify  your  study  and  consider- 
ation. As  outlined  in  the  first  few  paragraphs,  fairs  with  racing  are 
a  very  important  part  of  the  over-all  fair  picture  in  California,  and 
as  such,  we  believe,  should  command  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and  efforts 
expended  by  tliis  joint  legislative  committee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Senator  O'Sullivan,  do  you  have  a  question? 

Senator  Virgil  O'Sullivan:  Yes.  The  racing  fairs  are  not  actually 
losing  money,  are  they? 

Mr.  Walker :  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  speak  for  all  of  them,  sir,  but  I 
know  that  it's  a  mighty  close  proposition  with  some  of  them,  yes. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  You  are  not  in  a  position,  speaking  now,  you, 
as  a  representative  of  racing  fairs — you  are  not  in  a  position  where  your 
racing  has  to  be  subsidized  by  funds  from  other  sources,  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  Walker:  Well,  the  racing  in  effect,  is  subsidized  from  funds  of 
other  sources  now,  Mr.  0 'Sullivan. 

Senator  O'SuUivan:  What  I  mean  is — what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is  this — you  have  asked  here,  or  suggested,  that  you  be  permitted  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  State  commission  and  breakage.  Or  are  you 
asking  for  a  reversion  of  some  additional  funds,  are  you  in  financial 
straits  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker:  As  I  say,  I  can't  speak  particularly  for  each  fair.  I 
know  in  Stockton  the  operation  of  the  racing  department  alone,  and, 
by  that,  I  mean  the  expenses  coincidental  to  run  the  racing  department, 
are  greater  than  our  commission  and  breakage  that  we  retain  as  a 
racing  association. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  Well,  where  do  you  get  the  funds  to  support 
that  part  of  your 

Mr.  Walker:  They  are  taken  out  of  other  revenues  available  to 
the  fair — admissions,  concessions,  sale  of  commercial  space,  etc. 

Senator  O'Sullivan :  Well,  do  you  feel  that  if  you  got  rid  of  racing 
at  Stockton  that  you  would  be  in  a  better  position  with  your  fair 
financially  ? 

Mr.  Walker:  I  certainly  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  Well,  if  it's  costing  you  money,  maybe  you 
shouldn  't  have  racing. 

Mr.  Walker:  Well,  we're  looking  at  it  from  another  angle.  Last 
year  we  contributed  to  the  fund  $122,000.  What  we  are  asking  for  is 
a  portion  of  that  so  that  our  racing  operation  will  pay  for  itself  rather 
than  taking  it  out  of  other  revenues  that  are  available  to  us  from 
our  normal  fair  operations. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  Well,  you  received  the  normal  for  your  other 
facilities  of  the  fair — you  received  the  same  regular  proportion  set  up 
for  other  fairs  in  the  State  that  do  not  have  racing  ? 

Mr.  Walker:  Yes,  that  is  correct,  the  same  allocation. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  Does  not  your  racing  attached  to  the  fair 
increase  your  attendance  at  your  fair? 

Mr.  Walker:  Yes,  it  does,  sir. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  Doesn't  it,  by  the  same  reasoning,  increase  the 
revenue  to  the  other  departments  of  your  fair,  the  other  parts  of  your 
fair? 

Mr.  Walker:  In  the  concession  department,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  So  that  what  you  are  talking  about  now  is  a 
matter  of  cost  accounting  which  you  have  applied  to  your  income, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Walker:  That  is  correct. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  And  you  have  made  certain  assumptions,  as 
you  always  do  in  cost  accounting,  as  to  costs  and  where  you  allocate 
your  costs,  haven 't  you  ? 

Mr.  Walker:  Yes. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  So  that  maybe  your  problem  boils  down  some- 
what simply  to  a  matter  of  assumptions  made  in  your  cost  accounting, 
doesn  't  it  ? 
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Mr.  Walker:  Well,  on  the  basis  of  the  formal  budget  that  we  sub- 
mit through  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  to  the  Department 
of  Finance,  it  does  not  contain  anything  but  the  direct  expenses  per- 
taining to  the  racing  department  at  the  individual  fair.  There  are  many- 
others  that  are  not  broken  down  on  the  budget,  such  as  your  mainte- 
nance personnel  alone,  the  percentage  of  your  managerial  staff,  etc. 
These  things  are  not  figured  in  when  I'm  saying  that  ours  is  a  border- 
line case  between  paying  for  the  racing  operation  itself.  This  does 
not  include  these  additional  costs  that  are  not  shown  on  the  authorized 
and  final  budget. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  Another  question.  In  regard  to  these  sugges- 
tions that  local  fair  people  with  racing  have  local  autonomy  in  deter- 
mining the  types  of  racing  to  be  held,  do  you  think  this  is  the  proper 
bestowal  of  power  that  should  be  bestowed  on  the  local  fair  board? 
Looking  at  it  from  a  statewide  view  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  dealing  with,  not  only  racing  fairs,  but  fairs  without  racing 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Walker:  I  don't  see  too  much  difference,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  be- 
tween that  and  the  money  that  is  currently  spent  on  entertainment 
features  at  a  fair  which  are  not  dictated  to  each  individual  fair  as  to 
how  much  they  will  spend  for  this  and  how  much  they  shall  not. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  I  take  it  that  you  feel  that  it  is  proper? 

Mr.  Walker:  I  certainlv  do.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
it  if  I 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  You  realize  that  we  have  many  fairs  in  the 
State  that  do  not  have  racing.  We  have  many  fairs  in  the  State  that 
do  not  have  racing  that  would  like  to  have  it,  they  do  not  have  it. 
Do  you  understand  that — don't  you  feel  that  if  we  made  a  change 
in  the  allocation  money,  which  you  are  suggesting  here,  that  we  would 
have  pressure  from  other  fairs  which  would  compete  with  you  on  the 
racing  circuit  ? 

Mr.  Walker:  I  don't  know  that  you  would  have  any  more  than 
you  have  now.  I  believe  it  takes  a  particular  area  of  population  to 
support  a  race  meeting  and  there  just  aren't  too  many  left.  I  mean 
there  aren't  too  many  more  opportunities  for  fair  racing  in  the  State 
unless  it  would  be  in  an  area  where  you  might  not  have  the  popula- 
tion to  sustain  it. 

My  only  purpose  in  bring  this  particular  thing  up  is  the  fact  that 
at  the  fairs,  at  the  majority  of  fairs,  the  holding  of  harness  racing 
works  a  financial  burden  because  it  does  not  come  close  to  paying  the 
expenses  for  holding  it.  We're  asking  that  the  board  be  given  the 
authority  to  have  harness  racing  if  they  so  desire  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  not  a  financially  feasible  thing  at  a  given  fair,  they  are 
not  required  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  questions.  Assemblyman  Geddes. 

Assemblyman  Geddes:  This  might  be  a  proper  place  to  ask.  We 
had  quite  a  bit  of  agitation  to  have  night  horse  racing.  Do  you  think 
it  would  pay  you  better  to  have  night  horse  racing  at  your  fairs  ? 

Mr.  Walker:  Speaking  as  an  individual  and  manager  of  the  San 
Joaquin  County  Fair,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  night  horse  racing 
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would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  racing  picture  in  California.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  other  fairs  as  in  some  of  them,  this  may  fit. 

Assemblyman  Geddes:  You  haven't  tried  it  out? 

Mr.  Walker:  No,  it  has  not  been  legalized  as  yet. 

Senator  Stiern:  If  I  might  add  a  little  bit  more,  do  you  feel  that 
night  harness  racing  would  make  harness  racing  profitable?  I'm  kind 
of  putting  you  on  a  spot  but  I  just  want  an  off-the-cuff  opinion.  Do 
you  think  that  if  harness  racing  was  held  at  nighttime  that  it  would  be 
more  profitable  ? 

Mr,  Walker :  Yes,  I  would  have  to  think  so  on  the  basis  of  statistics 
from  other  states  that  now  have  night  harness  racing.  I  think  night 
racing  of  anything  would  come  pretty  close  to  being  profitable. 
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The  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  charge  admission  to  a  fair,  and  if 
so,  the  rate  to  be  charged,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be 
levied,  has  been  under  scrutiny  by  fair  management  for  some  time. 
Our  California  law  relating  to  fairs  does  not  require  an  admission 
charge.  At  present,  nine  District  or  County  Fairs  do  not  charge.  A 
tenth  first  imposed  an  admission  fee  in  1959. 

At  our  1959  hearings  Mr.  Fred  Bruderlin,  then  Manager  of  the  Solano 
County  Fair,  summarized  the  various  possible  alternatives  with  respect 
to  admission  policies  in  the  following  statement: 

The  fairs  in  California  were  created  by  law  to  improve  the  quality 
of  products  through  educational  competition.  We  were  not  meant  to  be 
profit  making  institutions,  and,  in  truth,  we  are  not. 

We  must,  however,  keep  our  heads  above  water,  and  the  pressure  is 
always  on  us  to  produce  additional  revenue  to  offset  the  constantly 
mounting  costs  of  doing  business. 

Our  operating  revenue  is  derived  from  several  sources. 

First,  of  course,  we  receive  allocations  from  the  State  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  92  of  the  Agricultural  Code. 

We  sell  commercial  space  and  we  sell  concession  priviliges. 

We  sometimes  make  a  profit  on  rodeos,  gi#ndstand  shows,  racing,  and 
other  events  presented  in  connection  with  our  fairs. 

Some  of  us  derive  a  small  amount  of  income  from  the  interim  use 
rentals.  And  most  of  us  collect  an  admission  charge  at  our  front  gate. 

Some  fairs  charge  a  modest  admission  price  to  the  fairgrounds  and 
require  the  patron  to  pay  for  additional  entertainment  once  he  is  inside. 

Others  operate  on  a  sj^stem  known  as  the  "One-Paj''"  gate.  This 
system  was  developed  in  California  and  is  not  being  used  in  other  states. 
Under  the  "One-Pay"  gate  system,  once  the  patron  is  inside  and  he 
has  paid  an  adult  admission,  no  further  charge  is  made  for  admission 
to  the  various  special  events  such  as  the  horse  show,  rodeo,  or  stage 
shows.  This  benefits  and  encourages  family  attendance  as  children  under 
twelve  are  generally  admitted  free.  The  entire  family  has  more  money 
to  spend  on  the  grounds,  generally  stays  longer  and  sees  more  of  all 
of  the  fair.  Where  it  has  been  put  into  effect,  it  has  increased  over-all 
gate  receipts  in  terms  of  money  and  produced  higher  concession  rev- 
enues. 

There  are,  however,  definite  disadvantages  to  the  "One-Pay"  gate. 
Special  events  facilities,  particularly  grandstands,  at  most  fairs  were 
planned  to  accommodate  about  25%  of  the  total  attendance  in  any 
one  day.  Under  the  "One-Pay"  system,  we  find  that  65%  attend— or 
wish  to  attend — these  events.  And  those  patrons  who  have  been  prom- 
ised a  free  show  once  they  have  paid  their  way  in  going  inside  the 
fairgrounds,  and  then  find  out  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  on  the 
grandstand,  are  quite  naturally  highly  dissatisfied.  The  only  solution 
would  be  to  build  more  facilities  for  these  events,  particularly  grand- 
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stands,  thus  reducing  the  funds  available  to  build  more  and  better 
facilities  for  the  exhibitors  who  enrich  California  through  improvement 
of  agricultural  products  and  livestock. 

Some  fairs  already  have  sufficient  facilities  to  undertake  the  "One- 
Pay"  gate.  Others  do  not  and  never  will  have.  We  feel  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "One-Pay"  system  is  a  local  problem  which  depends  on 
local  conditions  and  available  local  facilities. 

Another  system  of  collecting  admissions  has  been  receiving  increased 
attention  over  the  past  several  years.  It  is  called  the  "All-Pay"  or 
"Everybody-Pay"  gate.  And  it  means  just  what  it  says.  Employees, 
exhibitors,  members  of  the  press,  fair  officials  and  governmental  officials, 
everyone  pays  and  pays  alike.  There  are  no  free  passes  and  none  are 
printed. 

Under  this  system,  the  general  public  relations  of  the  fair  with  the 
community  are  apt  to  be  better.  There  is  no  jealous  resentment  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who  pays  his  way  in,  against  Mr.  Jones,  who  got  a  free  pass  for, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Smith  could  see,  no  apparent  reason.  The  quality  of  the 
crowd  is  higher,  there  are  corresponding!}^  greater  benefits  to  the  com- 
mercial exhibitor  and  the  concessionaire.  The  income  to  the  fair  is 
greater  and  the  proportionate  expense  of  admission  management  is 
far  less. 

Now,  the  "All-Pay"  policy  is  not  a  cure-all  for  our  admissions  ills. 
Most  of  our  California  fairs  are  vitally  interested  in  rewarding  the 
individual  producer  for  his  efforts  to  achieve  perfection.  If  this  policy 
were  to  be  inaugurated  without  some  means  of  compensating  the  non- 
commercial exhibitors,  we  would  be  penalizing  those  who  under  the 
present  law  (Sec.  95  of  the  Agricultural  Code)  are  entitled  to  credential 
admissions  to  fairs. 

The  "All-Pay"  or  "Everybody-Pay"  gate  policy  is,  in  effect,  at  the 
State  Fairs  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  and  Illinois.  This  fall, 
"Western  Fairs  Association  made  a  first  hand  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  State  Fairs.  A  report  of  this  study  will  be 
completed  as  soon  as  additional  statistical  information  is  received  from 
the  audits  of  these  two  fairs,  probably  about  January  15th,  and  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

In  contrast  to  the  "All-Pay"  gate,  some  fairs  let  everyone  in  free. 
This  policy,  of  course,  is  determined  by  the  fair  directors  on  a  local 
level  but  the  national  trend  is  toward  not  only  a  paid  gate,  but  higher 
prices.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  a  free  gate.  Attendance 
under  this  system  is  not  selective,  and  you  have  resulting  problems  of 
supervision  and  crowd  control. 

If  fairs  are  doing  their  job,  they  are  presenting  well  rounded  shows 
that  are  well  worth  the  average  admission  charge. 

We  all  need  additional  operating  funds  and  why  give  away  what  you 
can  sell?  One  California  fair  which  has  always  had  a  free  gate  con- 
verted in  1959  to  a  simple  outside  gate  admission  charge.  Their  gross 
admissions  were  $54,215.00.  In  effect,  they  had  been  throwing  away  this 
amount  of  money  each  year,  for  years  past. 

We  have  repeatedly  talked  for  the  need  for  additional  revenue  and, 
for  those  fairs  that  have  a  paid  gate  of  any  type,  admissions  are  an 
important  source  of  revenue. 

How  can  we  increase  our  income  from  this  source  ? 
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One  way  is  to  increase  our  attendance,  but  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, our  attendance  is  already  at  a  creditable  level.  Another  way  would 
be  to  increase  our  admission  prices.  Some  of  us  have  already  done  so. 
Certainly  for  years  our  prices  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
price  level.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  modest  increase  in  admission 
prices  would  drive  our  customers  away.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  root 
of  the  problem  of  fair  attendance,  regardless  of  price,  is  the  increasing 
competition  for  the  attention  and  the  available  time  of  potential  fair 
patrons.  California  is  the  greatest  recreational  State  of  the  nation,  and 
John  Q.  Public  will  devote  his  time  and  money  to  the  activity  which  he 
believes  will  give  him  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction. 

We  have  presented  to  you  some  of  our  problems  relating  to  admis- 
sions and  admissions  policies.  Some  of  them  may  never  be  resolved.  We 
do  suggest,  however,  as  have  my  predecessors,  that  studies  be  made  on 
the  following  questions : 

1.  Should  the  "All-Pay"  or  "Everybody-Pay"  gate  be  instituted  at 
California  fairs  by  amending  Section  95  of  the  Agricultural  Code 
to  read  as  follows : 

"A  charge  for  admission  shall  be  made  to  enter  a  state,  district, 
county  or  citrus  fruit  fair  in  this  State." 

2.  Should  Section  95  of  the  Agricultural  Code  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  language  relating  to  "courtesy  passes"?  (Now  limited 
to  4%  of  the  gross  number  of  paid  admissions  the  previous  year.) 

3.  Will  a  substantial  increase  in  admission  charges  at  California  fairs 
increase  or  decrease  total  fair  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Chairman :  Mr.  DeLotto. 

Assemblyman  DeLotto;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  a  question  with  regard  to  all  4  points  and  his  recommenda- 
tions. It  appears  that  all  these  items  are  matters  right  now  of  home  rule 
with  regard  to  the  fair  boards  and  I'm  wondering  if  it's  necessary  for 
the  State  Legislature  in  Sacramento,  or  any  officialdom  to  get  involved 
in  this  question  at  all.  My  question  is  can't  you  fellows  do  this  your- 
selves, at  home  ? 

Mr.  Bruderlin:  Well,  that  is  a  possibility.  Of  course,  I  would  say 
that  most  of  us  are  quite  susceptible  to  outside  pressures.  There  was 
considerable  criticism,  if  they  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  the  name 
of  California  State  Fair  this  year.  There  has  been  criticism  of  a  lot 
of  fairs.  We  get  criticized  in  our  own  locality  on  the  amount  of  free 
admissions  to  the  fair.  I  know  that  this  is  a  subject  here  that  Mr. 
Geddes  has  just  spoken  about.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Geddes  once  said  that 
fairs  should  be  all  free  or  all  pay.  Some  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  agree. 
I  think  the  only  way  to  do  that  in  California  would  be  by  legislation. 

Assemblyman  Lowrey:  Another  question.  I  believe  these  are  almost 
quotes,  I  tried  to  write  them  down:  "Why  give  away  what  you  can 
sell".  Now,  is  that  the  attitude  that  your  fair  takes — why  give  away 
anything  you  can  sell  ? 

Mr.  Bruderlin:  Well,  I  think  it's  difficult  to  lift  that  out  of  con- 
text— I  was  speaking  specifically  about  the  gate  admissions. 

Assemblyman  Lowrey :  Yes. 
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Mr.  Brudelin:  And  that  would  be  our  attitude  at  our  fair.  We  try 
to  limit  the  passes  as  much  as  possible  aud  we  feel  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  show  them  and  it  should  be  good  enough  for  them  to  pay  for 
and  they  do  pay  for  it. 

Assemblyman  Lowrey:  Well,  suppose,  you  could  make  as  much 
money  or  you  could  make  enough  money  without  charging  an  admis- 
sion but  because  you  do  have  something  saleable,  it's  your  feeling  that 
because  you  have  something  you  can  sell  there  is  no  need  of  giving  it 
to  people.  Is  that  the  assumption  we  are  supposed  to  arrive  at? 

Mr.  Bruderlin:  I  do  not  personally  feel  that  we  could  gross  as 
much  money  if  we  dropped  our  front  gate  admissions  and  depended 
on  concession  revenue  to  make  up  the  difference.  I  believe  that  an  illus- 
tration of  how  most  fairs  feel  about  that  would  be  the  fact  that,  I 
believe,  at  the  present  time  if  my  memory  serves  me,  you  have  10  free 
gate  fairs  in  California  out  of  all  of  the  district  and  county  fairs.  And 
that  would  certainly  indicate  to  me  a  definite  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  fairs. 

Assemblyman  Lowrey:  Well,  now,  has  anyone  from  the  State  level 
made  any  decision  for  you  as  to  what  your  gate  admission  should  be  or 
whether  you  should  give  free  passes  or  no  free  passes  or  do  you  make 
that  decision  up — you  and  your  board  of  directors  in  their  meetings? 

Mr.  Bruderlin :  We  make  our  own  decision  on  that. 

Assemblyman  Lowrey:  So,  you  can  change  it  and  it's  flexible. 

Mr.  Bruderlin:  At  present,  we  have  a  law  which  states  that  the 
free  passes  shall  be  a  certain  percentage  of  your  last  year  paid  admis- 
sions. 

Assemblyman  Lowrey:  Not  to  exceed? 

Mr.  Bruderlin:  Yes,  not  to  exceed. 

Assemblyman  Lowrey:  Well,  then,  you  wouldn't  have  to  give  any 
if  you  didn  't  want  to,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Bruderlin:  That  is  correct. 
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Despite  the  steady  progress  of  the  fairs  evidenced  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  attracting  greater  attendance,  serving  the  youth  groups,  and 
in  improving  California  agriculture  generally,  they  have  not  gone  with- 
out criticism,  sometimes  of  a  very  severe  nature.  The  principal  attacks 
seem  to  be  leveled  at  two  aspects  of  fairs,  their  financial  support  by  the 
State,  and  the  service  (or,  rather,  the  lack  of  it)  which  they  render. 

The  ominous  thing  about  some  of  this  criticism  is  that  it  emanates 
from  very  influential  sources  within  the  State  administration.  For  in- 
stance, in  his  Budget  Message  of  January  28,  1959,  the  Governor  stated. 
'"The  Fair  and  Exposition  Fund  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  example 
of  the  defects  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  special  fund  method  of  fi- 
nancing. Large  sums  of  money  from  taxation,  having  no  logical  re- 
lationship to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  dedicated,  are  substanti- 
ally diverted  from  the  General  Fund  and  are  directed  to  various  specific 
functions  designated  as  'agricultural.'  ...  I  am  convinced  this  Fund 
should  be  abolished  forthwith,  and  the  financing  through  this  Fund  be 
accomplished  through  the  General  Fund. ' ' 

The  difficulties  into  which  the  State  Fair  has  fallen  with  respect  to 
moving  to  a  new  location  probably  intensified  criticism  of  fairs  in  gen- 
eral. At  any  rate,  the  State  administration,  confronted  with  the  task  of 
moving  the  Fair  to  the  new  location  purchased  for  it  years  ago,  ap- 
parently decided  that  some  of  the  obstacles  are  insurmountable.  In 
January,  1960,  John  E.  Carr,  Director  of  Finance,  announced  that  the 
services  of  Don  Muchmore.  Manager  of  the  6th  District  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, were  being  retained  on  a  temporary  basis,  to  enable  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  State  Fair  situation,  and  development  of  possible 
solutions.  Mr.  iluchmore  assumed  his  duties  on  January  16,  1960,  and 
returned  to  the  6th  District  July  1,  1960. 

Indicative  of  administrative  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  fairs  at  the 
time  is  this  quotation  from  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Carr  on  February 
15,  I960:  "'I  think  some  of  us  around  here  are  old  enough  to  remembe 
when  a  State  Fair  or  a  County  Fair  or  a  District  Fair  consisted  of  a 
prize  pig,  and  some  piccalilli,  and  a  patchwork  quilt  or  two,  and  some 
amateur  horse  races,  and  it  was  representative  of  the  culture  of  th 
community  and  their  achievements  and  ambitions.  I  am  very  sorry  t 
say  that  in  my  own  humble  but  nevertheless  rather,  .shall  we  say,  ornery 
concept,  our  State  Fair  and  our  Agricultural  District  Fairs  have  d-^- 
generated  to  where  they  are  nothing  but  a  hanky  tonk  and  a  place  t' 
go  to  bet  on  a  bunch  of  horses. ' ' 

Mr.  Muchmore 's  report,  ordinarily  referred  to  as  the  Carr -Muchmore 
Report,  was  released  to  the  public  in  two  sections  on  May  4  and  5,  1960. 
It  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  and  contains  a  total  of  46  ditferent  recom- 
mendations. Remembering  that  the  reason  given  originally  for  under- 
taking the  study  was  the  problem  of  the  State  Fair,  it  is  significant  th^i- 
only  one  part  of  the  report,  and  11  recommendations  relate  to  the  Stat 
Fair.  All  the  remainder  relate  to  management  and  operation  of  local 
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fairs,  or  to  the  organization  and  functions  of  State  agencies  concerned 
with  fairs. 

At  our  Committee  hearing  on  September  15,  1960,  Mr.  Carr  gave  us 
a  slightly  enlarged  version  of  the  background  of  the  Report: 

"...  The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  which  has  been  refered  to  was 
generated  simply  from  this  confusion  that  when  we  were  asked  to 
do  certain  things,  we  wondered  whether  we  were  able  to  or  not, 
what  we  could  do.  .  .  .  the  pressure  particularly  to  do  something 
about  the  movement  of  the  State  Fair  to  the  new  Fair  Grounds 
made  it  necessary  to  get  into  this  picture  in  rather  great  detail. 
As  I  examined  the  law,  the  precedents,  the  customs  and  traditions, 
and  so  forth,  it  appeared  that  there  is  a  great  area  of  confusion. 
In  asking  for  a  report  on  the  matter,  I  engaged  the  services  of  this 
young  man,  Mr.  Don  Muchmore,  because  in  his  capacity  as  Man- 
ager of  the  Sixth  District,  he  has  an  entirely  different  program 
from  what  most  of  our  fairs  have.  In  other  words,  the  Sixth  District 
is  an  urban  area,  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  so  the 
District  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  permanent,  all-year-around 
exhibits.  That  is  one  of  the  possibilities  the  State  Fair  people 
thought  they  would  need  to  promote  in  order  to  move  to  the  new 
State  Fair  grounds.  Mr.  Muchmore  seemed  the  logical  man  because 
he  has  been  quite  successful  in  going  into  industrial  areas  of  the 
East  and  getting  permanent  exhibits.  By  rather  good  management, 
I  thought,  the  District,  though  it  is  expending  quite  a  little  bit  in 
capital  outlay,  nevertheless  has  reduced  its  need  for  support  down 
to  where  they  will  require  only  $15,000  next  year,  I  believe.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  trend  which  is  interesting,  so  I  engaged  Mr. 
Muchmore  to  make  the  Report.  We  had  lots  of  cooperation  from 
AYcstern  Fairs  Association,  and  from  our  own  Division  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions.  We  tried  to  make  our  study  on  a  very  broad  basis, 
so  that  when  we  came  out  with  the  report,  it  was  calculated  to  raise 
questions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  fairs  system.  We 
hoped  it  would  raise  some  very  definite  controversial  questions 
which  would  result  in  people  taking  a  very  serious  interest  in  the 
purposes  and  operations  of  fairs." 


PUTTING  FAIRS  INTO  A  STRAIGHTJACKET? 

Since  the  province  of  this  Committee  is  limited  by  terms  of  the  legis- 
lation creating  it  to  those  District  aiid  Connty  Fairs  which  receive  al- 
locations from  the  State  under  Section  92  of  the  Agricultural  Code,  its 
hearings  and  review  of  the  Carr-Mnchmore  Eeport  were  limited  to  those 
portions  of  the  report  which  relate  to  such  fairs.  The  recommendations 
on  the  California  State  Fair  were  not  analyzed,  though  Mr.  Clarence  L. 
Azevedo,  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  the  State 
Fair  appeared  before  our  group  on  September  15,  1960  and  briefly  out- 
lined the  investigation  being  undertaken. 

To  comment  generally,  the  recommendations  relating  to  the  fairs  with 
which  we  are  concerned  raise  a  fundamental  question :  were  they  de- 
signed to  put  fairs  into  a  straightjacket  of  tight  State  Control?  The 
laws  which  authorize  the  creation  of  District  Fairs  specificalh'  make 
them  State  agencies,  but  also  provide  that  each  such  fair  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  four  year 
terms.  The  laws  spell  out  in  considerable  detail  the  powers  of  such 
boards  to  manage  the  conduct  of  their  fairs,  including  those  actions 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Finance.  The  net  effect 
is  to  give  such  boards  considerable  autonomy  with  respect  to  such  major 
matters  as  deciding  the  type  of  fair  to  be  staged,  its  physical  layout, 
admissions,  and  the  like.  County  Fairs  have  similar  autonomy,  but  to  a 
greater  degree.  Recommendations  in  the  Report  would  seriously  impair 
this  autonomy,  though  passing  lip-service  is  paid  to  the  principle  of 
independence. 

State  Veto  Power 

The  Report  wastes  no  time  in  aiming  for  its  goal.  Its  first  recom- 
mendation reads  as  follows : 

That  the  Department  of  Finance  exercise  the  veto  authority  it 
already  possesses  in  so  far  as  most  activities  of  the  fair  are 
concerned.  Such  veto  power  to  be  used  only  when  the  Depart- 
ment believes  that  the  funds  of  the  fair  are  being  spent  im- 
properly or  the  property  of  the  State  mismanaged. 

Just  how  broadly  this  recommendation  could  be  interpreted  to  control 
fairs  is  made  evident  in  the  following  interchange  with  Mr.  John  E. 
Carr  during  his  appearance  at  the  hearing  on  September  15,  1960. 

Senator  O'SuUivan:  Mr.  Carr,  I  am  referring  now  to  the  first 
recommendation  in  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report  that  the  Department  of 
Finance  exercise  the  veto  authority  it  already  possesses  .  .  .  Now  by  the 
words  "funds  being  spent  improperly",  what  criteria  do  you  assume 
for  the  phrase  ? 

Mr.  Carr:  I  would  say  that  the  criteria  would  be  whether  or  not 
the  use  of  tlie  building  or  facilities  being  contemplated  is  compatible 
with  the  use  other  fairs  propose  to  use  similar  funds  for,  and  whether 
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it's  over  elaborate.  After  all,  we  have  terrific  cost  today  in  construction 
and  land  acquisition,  and  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  whe- 
ther you  are  getting  the  taxpayer's  dollar  worth.  We  see  some  edifices 
that  are  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  not  justified. 

Senator  O'SuUivan;  You  have  referred  merely  in  your  definition 
of  the  phrase  to  the  style  of  architecture,  perhaps,  to  capital  outlay  in 
buildings.  Your  definition  extends  no  farthur  than  that? 

Mr.  Carr:  No,  I  think  it  would  extend  also  to  the  area  of  expense 
in  some  cases — of  what  is  justifiable  expense. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  I  see.  Now  again,  when  your  report  refers  to 
State  property  being  mismanaged — is  there  anything  in  the  material 
put  together  as  a  basis  for  the  Report,  any  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  ' '  mismanaged  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Carr:  Well,  I  think  the  term  would  apply  to  where  through 
some  inadvertence,  shall  we  say,  or  lack  of  application  of  good  business 
principles,  perhaps,  state  property  is  being  used  without  paying  for  it 
by  someone  who  is  benefitting  thereby,  and  to  whom  the  state  is  under 
no  obligation.  Like,  for  example,  people  who  have  moved  into  some  of 
those  horsebarns  and  occupy  them  for  little  or  nothing,  with  resultant 
damage,  wear  and  tear,  which  the  state  must  ultimately  absorb  because 
not  enough  was  got  for  the  use  of  the  facility. 

Senator  O'Sullivan:  I  take  it,  that  at  the  present  time  you  feel  the 
Department  of  Finance  has  the  power  and  authority.  Do  you  know 
from  whence  it  derives  the  authority — what  particular  legislation? 

Mr.  Carr:  With  budgetary  authority,  I  imagine.  We  have  to  ap- 
prove contracts.  Some  types  of  contracts  are  defective.  That 's  one  of  the 
things  that  I  think  is  involved  in  my  suggestion  that  some  of  these 
things  might  be  better  spelled  out  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  local  boards  of  directors  to 
enforce  sound  principles. 


BUDGETING  ON  THE   BASIS  OF  NEED 

The  fhanjre  in  law  made  in  1959  which  eliminated  the  former  flat 
grant  of  $65,000  to  each  fair,  and  substituted  for  it  budgeting  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  each  fair  was  the  subject  of  another  recommen- 
dation. 

That  the  1959  legislation  giving  the  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  to  budget  fairs  according  to  "need"  (not  to 
exceed  $65,000  each  year)  be  properly  administered  and  that  the 
fair  boards  be  advised  of  the  methods  and  procedures  to  be  used 
in  the  budgeting  process,  both  before  and  after  budget  hearing. 

Fair  officials  who  testified  on  the  subject  of  budgeting  on  the  basis 
all  supported  the  principle  of  the  procedure.  However,  they  were  crit- 
ical of  the  way  the  process  had  been  carried  out  for  the  first  year  to 
which  it  applied.  Much  of  this  criticism  seemed  fully  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  supplied.  It  was  apparent,  though,  that  most  of  it 
arose  because  of  unintentional  friction  between  the  parties,  the  fairs 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Department  of  Finance  on  the  other.  This 
friction  originated  in  the  unfamiliarity  of  all  parties  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  procedure,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  disappear  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

Allegations  were  made  that  the  Department  had  made  flat,  "across- 
the-board"  cuts  in  the  budget  requests  of  many  fairs.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  many  cuts  had  been  made  without  consultation  with,  or 
hearing  for  the  fairs  involved.  Another  contention  stated  was  that  fairs 
with  free  admission  were  cut  more  heavily,  on  the  average,  than  other 
fairs. 

These  criticisms  were  carefullj^  checked  with  the  Department  and 
with  the  fairs  involved.  The  conclusion  was  inescapable  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  allegations  as  to  flat  cuts,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for 
hearing,  there  was  little  basis  in  fact.  A  comparison  of  the  actual  alloca- 
tions to  all  fairs,  as  shown  in  Appendix  I,  reveals  no  evidence  of  across- 
the-board  cutting.  Likewise,  it  appears  that  adequate  opportunity  for 
hearing  was  granted  every  fair  whose  allocation  was  cut,  though  some 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  were  therefore  dismayed  by  their 
reductions. 

With  respect  to  the  third  allegation,  that  relating  to  treatment  given 
free  fairs,  the  Department  denies  that  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  record  shows  only  that  the  nine  free  fairs  were  origi- 
nally cut  an  average  of  17  percent  the  fir.st  year,  while  other  fairs  were 
reduced  an  average  of  11  percent.  Subsequent  revisions  destroyed  even 
this  much  of  a  pattern. 

One  frequent  criticism,  and  one  with  considerable  foundation  in  fact 
was  that  in  the  budgeting  process,  reserves  carefulty  built  up  by  some 
fairs  to  take  care  of  emergencies  or  to  permit  planned  expansion  were 
either  cut  heavily  or  wiped  out.  Typical  of  situations  of  this  nature 
brought  to  the  Committee's  attention  is  that  of  the  31st  District  Fair 
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in  Ventura  County.  James  F.  Koenig,  the  manager,  presented  this 
statement : 

James  F.  Koenig:  Our  District  has  given  considerable  study  to  the 
wide  range  of  policy  and  procedural  changes  and  suggestions,  reports, 
statements  and  studies  issuing  from  Sacramento  on  Fair  problems  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  we  have  adopted  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  our  opinions,  based  primarily  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Carr- 
Muchmore  Report.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing,  we  are 
concerned  with  a  particular  problem  that  has  struck  directly  at  our 
Fair,  perhaps  more  severely  than  at  any  other  Fair;  that  is,  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  slash  of  reserve  funds  built  up  and  held  locally  by 
individual  Fairs.  For  many  years,  the  Department  of  Finance  through 
its  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  has  instructed  Fair  management 
to  accumulate  reasonable  amounts  of  reserve  funds  for  two  reasons : 
1)  to  provide  for  sudden  loss  of  revenue  due  to  unforeseen  emergencies; 
and  2)  to  be  able  to  contribute  from  local  funds  toward  the  cost  of 
capital  outlay  projects  handled  by  the  Division  of  Architecture. 

We  know  that  some  Fairs  have  not  been  able  to  or  have  not  chosen 
to  accumulate  local  reserves,  preferring  to  spend  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
annual  income  in  the  secure  knowledge  that  the  State  would  advance 
funds  to  cover  any  miscalculation  of  their  income  or  expenses,  and  we 
presume  that  such  Fairs  have  been  granted  caj^ital  outlay  requests  with- 
out contributing.  However,  the  members  of  our  Board,  believing  they 
were  appointed  not  only  for  their  standing  in  the  community  but  also 
for  their  knowledge  of  good  business  practice,  have  felt  it  their  duty,  in 
accordance  with  Department  recommendations,  to  provide  locally  for 
contingencies  and  for  future  capital  development,  simply  as  a  matter 
of  sound  finance. 

Further,  we  have  known  that  our  operating  plant  is  comparatively 
underdeveloped  for  a  Fair  our  size,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
expand  and  develop  our  facilities  to  do  the  job  we  should  be  doing  as 
soon  as  it  is  economically  feasible.  In  view  of  the  Department's  past 
policy,  we  have  known  that  we  must  be  ready  with  sizeable  reserves  to 
contribute  toward  these  projects.  Now,  within  the  last  year,  we  have 
been  faced  with  a  capital  outlay  emergency  due  to  freeway  routing  by 
the  Division  of  Highways  which  involves  capital  expenditures  of  around 
$300,000  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  hold  a  Fair  on  our  grounds  in  1961. 
Of  course,  this  is  an  unforeseeable  emergency,  and  not  the  specific 
situation  for  which  we  were  planning  to  use  our  reserves,  but  it  is  the 
type  of  situation  for  which  any  major  operation  should  try  to  be  at  least 
semi-prepared.  It  is  at  this  time  of  real  necessity  that  use  of  our  local 
reserve  is  denied  us  by  the  Department. 

Our  reserves  have  not  been  easy  to  accumulate.  They  have  been  built 
slowly  and  cautiously  in  an  attempt  to  strike  a  proper  balance  between 
operating  necessities  and  provision  for  contingency  and  future  need. 
In  the  ten  year  period,  1949-59,  we  added  an  average  total  of  $8600 
annually  to  our  reserves,  which  represented  roughly  5^%  of  annual 
income  during  those  years.  Our  books  showed  a  total  unappropriated 
reserve  of  $150,516  at  the  end  of  1959  which  the  Department  intends  to 
cut  to  $47,738  by  the  end  of  1960,  with  further  cuts  to  follow.  Con- 
sidering our  current  annual  budget  of  $158,037  and  the  $300,000  capital 
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outlay  emergency,  previously  mentioned,  our  Board  does  not  believe 
it  has  erred  in  any  sense  of  good  business  practice  by  accumulating  a 
reserve  of  this  size,  nor  that  the  Department  was  wrong  to  encourage  us 
to  do  this  through  the  years. 

We  wish  to  point  out,  also,  that  the  'cooperation  of  many  hundreds 
of  staff  and  volunteer  workers  went  into  the  saving  of  these  funds.  A 
good  Fair  is  the  result  of  the  enthusiastic  work  and  support  of  its 
citizens  who  are  anxious  to  produce  an  event  of  which  the  community 
can  be  proud.  When  Fair  management  must  deny  a  reasonable  ex- 
penditure because  of  its  effect  on  the  budget,  these  people  must  do 
without.  Many  of  them  are  aware  that  they  have  made  this  kind  of 
contribution  toward  reserves  for  future  benefit  of  the  Fair,  and  they 
are  understandably  disappointed  that  their  sacrifice  of  money  which 
could  have  provided  a  better  Fair  in  the  past,  will  not  benefit  the  Fair 
in  the  future  because  it  has  been  confiscated  by  the  State.  You  need 
not  be  told,  I  am  sure,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  community  can  be 
quickly  dampened  when  it  finds  that  effort  which  has  been  considered 
worthwhile  suddenly  becomes  worthless  by  over-night  policy  change  of 
an  administrative  agency. 

Our  Board  supported  the  1959  legislation  which  established  the 
"need"  criteria  for  allocation  of  funds  to  Fairs.  We  believe  it  is  only 
logical  that  every  one  of  the  72  County  and  District  Fairs  in  the  State 
cannot  establish  justification  for  the  same  $65,000  allocation,  regard- 
less of  their  size  or  program.  However,  we  cannot  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  has  made  an  equitable  interpretation  of  "need"  in 
accordance  with  our  understanding  of  the  legislative  intent.  It  has 
applied  the  "need"  standard  in  evaluating  operating  budgets,  but 
without  any  study  or  investigation  of  which  we  were  aware,  it  issued 
a  blanket  policy  of  reserve  reduction  regardless  of  need.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Department  knew  of  certain  Fairs  with  large  and  unnecessary 
reserves  that  should  be  cut  down;  it  seems  the  Department  did  not 
]£now — or  even  try  to  find  out — about  other  Fairs,  such  as  ours,  which 
had  carefully  built  reserves  for  real  and  necessary  purposes.  We  object 
to  this  indiscriminate  and  unfair  treatment. 

It  was  not  until  March  of  1960,  after  both  were  already  put  into 
effect,  that  we  received  our  first  notice  of  two  procedures  which  repre- 
sented a  complete  reversal  of  long-standing  policy: 

1.  That  Fairs  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  local  reserves  for  capital 
outlay  expenditures. 

2.  That  all  reserves  would  be  cut  to  the  Department's  pre-conceived 
figure  of  what  our  minimum  operating  "cushion"  should  be. 

In  our  own  case,  we  found  that  our  1959  allocation  had  been  reduced 
retroactively  from  $65,000  to  $18,000,  the  fourth  largest  cut  of  any 
Fair  in  the  State.  The  1960  amount  went  down  to  $39,000,  forcing 
further  reduction  of  our  reserves  before  any  questioning  as  to  our 
reasons  for  having  them.  Where  we  had  been  complimented  by  the 
Department  for  good  management  in  complying  with  reserve  policy, 
we  found  ourselves  suddenly  penalized  for  that  very  compliance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  our  attempts  to  find  out  why  our 
Fair  had  been  singled  out  for  such  drastic  reductions,  we  were  told 
that  it  could  be  considered  a  tribute  to  our  standing  as  one  of  the  best- 
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managed  Fairs.  Perhaps  you  can  see  why  our  Board  and  the  com- 
munity it  represents  might  wish  we  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  estab- 
lish such  a  record  when  we  are  so  questionably  "rewarded". 

Speaking  before  a  Western  Fairs  Association  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
on  June  17,  1960,  Deputy  Finance  Director  Harkness  stated,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  floor,  that  to  his  knowledge,  no  consideration 
of  need  had  been  made  in  the  decision  to  slash  reserve  funds,  and  that 
he  thought  a  study  of  hardship  cases  should  be  made  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  remedial  legislation  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  "With  this  statement  in  mind,  we  ask  your  consideration 
of  the  following  recommendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  "We  ask  this  committee  to  request  the  Department  of  Finance  to 
make  an  objective  study  of  all  Fair  reserve  funds  that  have  been 
reduced  under  this  new  program  to  determine  whether  real  and 
necessary  justification  existed  for  holding  such  reserves  before 
they  were  reduced. 

2.  If  this  study  shows  to  the  Committee's  satisfaction  that  there 
were  instances  where  true  need  could  be  established  for  such  re- 
serves, legislation  should  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  to 
restore  these  funds  in  such  instances. 

3.  If  the  "new"  money  involved  in  this  legislation  is  not  available, 
we  ask  that,  either  by  legislation  or  Departmental  directive,  funds 
out  of  the  annual  $2^  million  Fairs  Development  Fund  he  ear- 
marked for  use  of  the  deserving  Fairs  in  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  they  lost  under  the  new  policy. 

4.  We  ask,  through  this  Committee,  that  the  Department  of  Finance 
give  Fairs  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  regarding  the  possible 
effect  of  major  policy  changes  before  they  are  put  into  effect, 
not  after. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  we  are  of  course,  most  immediately  aware  of  and  concerned 
with  our  own  situation  at  the  Ventura  County  Fair,  this  testimony 
consists  of  detail  relating  to  our  problems.  However,  we  understand 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other  Fairs  that  have  been  similarly  affected 
by  the  Department's  reserve  fund  slash,  so  while  we  welcome  any 
interest  you  may  have  in  our  Fair,  we  believe  you  can  well  devote 
consideration  of  the  problem  in  the  broader  context  of  many  Fairs. 

The  Committee  will  keep  this  problem  of  reserves  under  study  and 
will  make  such  recommendations  concerning  it  as  seem  advisable  when 
all  the  facts  have  been  developed. 

The  Department  of  Finance  was  careful  to  make  known  to  the  fairs 
the  bases  it  would  use  in  determining  "need"  for  budgetary  purposes 
under  the  1959  amendments.  In  a  letter  dated  May  27,  1960  which 
was  addressed  to  all  fair  board  members  and  managers,  Director  Carr 
set  forth  the  four  principles  which  were  established  to  guide  both 
Department  and  fair  in  the  budget  process.  This  letter  is  reproduced 
in  full  as  Appendix  II.  Since  no  witness  commented  on  these  principles 
at  the  September,  1960  hearings,  it  can  be  presumed  that  there  is  no 
serious  dispute  with  them. 

4 — L-2899 
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Charges  for  Commercial  Exhibit  Space 

An  important  source  of  revenue  for  fairs  is  the  charges  made  for 
commercial  exhibit  space.  Here  again,  the  individual  fair  boards  have 
had  autonomy  in  setting  rates  and  selling  space.  But  the  Carr-Much- 
more  Report  recommends  that  their  independence  in  this  area  be  cur- 
tailed also,  by  the  establishment  of  mandatory  state  standards. 

In  retort,  fair  officials  state  that  individual  fairs,  by  themselves  and 
through  Western  Fairs  Association,  are  doing  everything  necessary  to 
bring  and  keep  such  charges  into  proper  line  consistent  with  demand, 
facilities,  and  competitive  conditions.  The  Committee  was  informed  that 
it  is  even  possible  that  in  some  instances  fairs  are  charging  more  than 
they  should  for  commercial  spaces,  and  are  thereby  losing  potential 
revenue. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  recommends  against  establishment 
of  mandatory  state  rate  schedules  for  commercial  exhibit  space. 

Exhibit  Premiums 

Premium  awards  for  excellence  in  exhibits  are  one  of  the  basic 
elements  in  the  operation  of  successful  fairs.  They  attract  competitors 
in  all  classes,  and  though  their  monetary  value  may  not  equal  the 
cost  of  entering  an  exhibit,  the  receipt  of  them  has  important  publicity 
value  to  winners  which  also  attracts  entries.  The  value  of  premiums 
is  recognized  by  law,  and  for  many  years  the  state  allocation  formula 
was  tied  to  the  jDremiums  paid  by  the  fairs. 

The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  made  two  recommendations  as  to  prem- 
iums. First,  was  that  all  premium  awards  of  less  than  $1  should  be 
eliminated.  Second  was  that  awards  should  be  limited  to  local  exhibi- 
tors, coming  from  the  territory  of  the  particular  fair. 

At  a  glance,  the  first  proposal  seems  simple  enough,  and  one  which 
might  produce  some  savings  in  the  administrative  expense  of  paj'ing 
small  premiums.  But  a  more  careful  examination  reveals  that  the  sug- 
gested elimination  would  have  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  youth 
programs  at  fairs,  especially  4-H.  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Kelley,  a  recognized 
expert  on  premium  awards  for  youth  at  fairs,  warned  the  Committee 
of  the  harmful  effects  which  would  result  from  adopting  this  recom- 
mendation in  these  words : 

"I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  that 
most  premium  checks  for  under  $1.00  are  issued  to  4H  Club  Mem- 
bers. I  feel  that  inasmuch  as  judging  in  4H  Departments  is  done 
on  a  very  high  standard  and  most  of  it  under  the  'Danish  System' 
of  making  awards,  this  would  be  a  great  penalty  for  4H  Members 
especiallj^  in  their  first  j^ear  of  competition.  For  example : 

Department 

Clothing   $0.90 

Food  preparation .75 

Food   preservation   .75 

Entomology .75 

Forestry .75 

Agricultural  Mechanics .85 

Bees  and  Honey .85 

Chickens    .75 

Ducks .75 

Pigeons .75 

$7.85 
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"If  a  child  exhibited  in  all  of  the  departments  above  and  re- 
ceived first  prize  in  each  Division,  the  $7.85  would  represent  the 
total  premiums  received. 

"If  the  Fair  makes  out  separate  checks  for  each  department  this 
would  require  ten  checks. 

"In  Fairs  where  I  do  the  work,  I  combine  all  these  departments 
in  one  check  so  that  the  child  would  receive  the  total  amount 
earned. 

"I  have  in  mind  a  first  year  4H  member  who  received  the  'Best 
Bird'  award  in  a  poultry  show,  but  because  he  had  no  competition 
in  his  particular  section,  he  received  only  50^  as  premium  money. 
This  boy  was  unable  to  carry  on  a  large  project  but  with  his  50<^ 
he  purchased  a  setting  of  eggs,  went  on  to  bigger  and  better  things 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Poultry  Producers  Association  and 
does  a  thriving  business  in  the  State  of  California.  In  the  recom- 
mendation, the  'Value  of  the  Dollar'  is  mentioned.  It  seems  that  we 
are  getting  away  from  the  'Value  of  the  Dollar'  when  we  are  recog- 
nizing large  projects  and  large  payments  and  endeavoring  to  elimi- 
nate small  amounts  for  which  the  child  has  worked  very  hard. 

"A  Ribbon  Award  is  very  valuable  in  the  e.yes  of  a  411  child, 
but  the  Ribbon  does  not  buy  a  setting  of  eggs. ' ' 

Concerning  the  second  recommendation,  that  to  limit  premiums  to 
local  exhibitors.  Ken  Gross  of  the  Western  States  Angus  Association 
made  the  following  comments: 

"The  recommendation  that  traveling  exhibitors  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  exhibiting  at  local  fair  level  and  that  premiums 
should  be  paid  only  to  local  exhibitors,  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  Horse  Race  Act,  a  mandate  of  the  people  which  helped  to 
establish  our  fair  system,  but  it  is  in  every  sense  detrimental  to 
the  improvement  of  livestock  programs  throughout  the  State.  There 
is  ample  proof  of  this  in  some  of  the  areas  where  fairs  are  closed 
to  all  but  local  exhibitors.  The  quality  of  exhibits  has  fallen  off 
drastically  and  the  attractiveness  of  exhibits  is  very  mediocre.  In 
fact,  should  this  recommendation  be  enforced  we  believe  it  would 
a  means  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  beef  exhibitors  at  livestock 
shows.  As  it  is  at  the  present  time,  the  expense  of  exhibiting  for 
the  purebred  breeder  is  so  great  that  each  .year  we  have  meetings 
to  encourage  people  to  fit  cattle  and  present  them  at  fairs  through- 
out the  State.  We  meet  together  and  try  to  arrange  schedules  where 
livestock  will  be  represented  at  all  the  shows  which  we  feel  are 
livestock  areas.  Actually  if  the  beef  people  are  going  to  be  expected 
to  carry  on  in  the  future,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  increase  in 
premiums  so  they  may  at  least  come  close  to  breaking  even  on  the 
show  road.  Considering  the  overall  expense  of  a  beef  cattle  show 
string,  every  breeder  exhibits  at  a  financial  loss.  To  eliminate  the 
premiums  of  a  traveling  exhibitor  who  is  showing  in  competition 
with  the  local  exhibitor  is  a  type  of  thinking  which  we  find  very 
hard  to  understand.  It  doesn't  make  sense  that  a  local  exhibitor 
should  be  paid  a  cash  award  and  receive  a  premium  for  an  in- 
ferior animal  standing  in  third  or  fourth  place  while  a  traveling 
exhibitor  standing  in  first  place  with  a  superior  animal  repre- 
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senting  the  desirable  type  animal,  receives  no  cash  award.  The 
value  of  competition  is  in  recognition  of  the  best  and  not  in  re- 
warding the  commonplace.  The  livestock  breeders  of  California 
vigorously  oppose  such  steps  being  taken  as  suggested  in  the  Carr- 
Muchmore  Report  to  penalize  the  traveling  exhibitor.  We  can  find 
no  basis  for  such  action  to  be  taken.  The  idea  of  our  whole  program 
has  been  to  encourage  quality  exhibits  which  in  the  end  serve  as 
a  means  of  improving  the  livestock  of  California.  This  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  achieved  by  cutting  premiums  and  discouraging  compe- 
tition. Open  competition  between  herds  has  been  for  many  years 
the  prodding  force  which  has  helped  breeders  to  succeed  in  their 
purebred  breeding  programs.  We  feel  this  understanding  was 
definitelv  lacking  when  the  recommendation  was  made." 


FIVE-YEAR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROGRAM 

The  1959  amendmeiits  to  the  laws  governino:  allocation  to  District 
and  County  Fairs  imposed  a  fixed  ceiling  of  $2,250,000  per  year  on 
the  amount  which  can  be  distributed  to  fairs  by  the  Public  Works 
Board  for  capital  outlay.  In  effect  this  cut  the  amount  available  about 
in  half,  since  the  previous  formula  had  developed  from  $4  to  $5  million 
annuall}^  for  the  purpose.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix V. 

Commenting  that  under  the  previous  formula  capital  funds  "were 
distributed  on  a  basis  that  included  need,  pressure,  favoritism,  and 
even  prejudices  in  certain  isolated  instances,"  the  Carr-Muchmore 
Report  made  a  number  of  correlated  recommendations  with  respect  to 
capital  outlaj^,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  moving  five-j'ear  capital  outlay  program  for  all  the  fairs,  the  amount 
available  to  be  distributed  only  in  accordance  with  such  a  program. 
Since  no  legislation  was  required,  the  Department  promptly  put  the 
proposal  into  effect. 

On  June  24,  1960,  Director  Carr  addressed  a  request  to  all  fairs, 
asking  that  each  prepare  and  submit  a  schedule  providing  for  its 
capital  outlay  needs  for  a  five  year  period.  The  communication  set 
forth  the  criteria  which  the  Department  proposed  to  follow  in  recom- 
mending allocation  of  funds : 

Order  of  Priority  for  Capital  Projects 

A.  Projects  involving  public  health  and  safety,  projects  by  physical 
changes  in  the  fair  site  (highway  relocation)  and  projects  to  pro- 
tect fair  property  or  installations  (fencing,  flood  protection,  etc.) 

B.  Projects  primarily  for  fair  purposes  which  will  also  increase 
revenues  or  reduce  expenditures  and/or  maintenance  costs  (such 
as  necessary  replacement.) 

C.  Projects  that  provide  additional  facilities  to  meet  existing  de- 
mands of  attendance  and  exhibitors  and  projects  which  will 
increase  the  usability  of  the  fairgrounds. 

D.  Projects  not  properly  falling  within  the  limitations  of  A,  B,  or  C 
above  or  projects  which  at  the  present  time  are  not  required  or 
feasible. 

E.  Projects  that  are  more  properly  classified  as  maintenance  and  not 
payable  from  capital  outlay  funds. 

F.  Projects  which  require  further  study  of  method  of  financing. 

In  addition,  it  was  indicated  the  following  factors  would  influence  the 
grouping  of  the  projects : 

1.  Completeness  of  Plant. 

2.  Eecent  appropriations. 

3.  Quality  of  management  and  past  performance. 

(77) 
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4.  Continuation  of  existing  program. 

5.  Potential  of  Area  and  Fair. 

Almost  all  fairs  submitted  the  requested  data.  The  Department  re- 
viewed it,  made  its  decisions,  and  on  November  14,  1960,  released  a 
comprehensive  report,  listing-  all  its  recommendations  for  all  fairs.  The 
fairs  were  given  twenty  days  in  which  to  file  objections,  and  some  20 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  By  December  13,  1960,  the  Depart- 
ment had  reviewed  the  proposed  modifications  in  the  program,  accepted 
some  of  them,  and  delivered  its  recommendations  to  the  Public  Works 
Board  for  approval.  They  were  approved  without  change  on  December 
19,  and  the  allocations  of  funds  were  started  immediately,  as  shown  in 
Appendix  III. 

Obviously,  those  who  testified  at  our  September,  1960,  meeting  could 
not  comment  on  the  results  of  the  first  allocations  under  the  five-year 
program,  because  no  distribution  had  been  decided  upon  at  that  time.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  note  that  the  fairs  which  submitted  schedules 
for  the  five-year  program  resquested  a  total  of  $34  million  in  funds  for 
capital  outlay,  $13  million  of  it  in  first  year  allocations.  The  total  is 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  which  will  be  made  available,  $11 
million,  under  present  law  during  the  period.  Thus,  if  present  law  is 
retained,  capital  expenditures  by  fairs  will  be  cut  back  two-thirds.  A 
reduction  of  such  magnitude  must  be  fully  justified,  but  there  seems  to 
be  some  question  that  it  was  at  the  time  the  action  was  taken. 

A  valid  basis  for  evaluating  the  reduction  would  seem  to  exist  in  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  now  available  for  outlay  to  the  total  value 
of  all  the  fair  plants.  The  December  31,  1958  Report  on  Operations, 
prepared  by  the  Department,  fixes  the  value  as  of  that  date  at  $56.5 
million  in  land,  building  and  improvements.  A  reasonable  current  esti- 
mate would  place  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  million.  Using  this  as  a 
basis,  existing  law  permits  an  annual  increment  in  capital  of  only  3.7 
percent,  which  is  considerably  below  our  population  increase.  A  more 
realistic  figure  would  seem  to  be  between  5  and  8  percent.  A  change 
to  this  range  would  make  from  $3  to  $5  million  available  annually. 

For  the  reasons  here  given,  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amount  available  for  capital  outlay  should  be  increased.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  law  be  changed  to  increase  the  maximum  alloca- 
tion to  District  and  County  Fairs  be  increased  to  between  $3  and  $5 
million  annually,  the  exact  figure  to  be  set  after  further  study  of  needs. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  this  increase  be  limited  to  a  definite 
five  year  period,  so  the  matter  may  be  subjected  to  future  legislative 
determination. 


ADMISSION  CHARGE  POLICIES 

At  the  present,  the  law  relating  to  fairs  does  not  require  any  District 
or  County  Fair  to  charge  admission  to  its  grounds  at  fair  time.  The 
law  does  provide  for  the  issuance  of  "credential  admissions"  to  those 
whose  services  are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  fair.  It  also  limits  the 
number  of  "courtesy  pass  admissions" — free  admissions  for  anyone 
other  than  children  under  12  or  uniformed  military  personnel — to  4 
percent  of  the  gross  paid  admissions  during  the  preceding  year. 

Nine  District  fairs  now  do  not  charge  for  admission  to  their  property 
during  fair  time.  All  of  them  derive  income  from  other  sources  than  the 
State  allocation,  and  the  difference  between  income  and  expenditures 
has  stayed  within  the  $65,000  maximum  State  allocation. 

The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  fairs 
have  not  increased  their  admission  charges,  even  though  their  costs  of 
administration  have  increased  tremendously.  It  asserts  that  only  some 
56  percent  of  those  attending  State  supported  fairs  in  1959  paid  any 
admission  fee,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half  ' '  paid  far  less  than  they 
would  pay  for  any  other  form  of  entertainment  or  recreation. ' '  It  esti- 
mates the  additional  revenues  which  would  be  derived  from  "proper 
admission  fees"  at  between  $1  and  $2  million  annually. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assertions,  the  Report  recommends  that  the  law 
be  amended  to  make  it  mandatory  for  all  State  supported  fairs  to 
charge  an  admission  fee,  and  further  recommends  the  installation  of  the 
"all-pay-gate"  principle  in  all  fairs,  under  which  everyone  entering 
a  fairgrounds,  exhibitor,  employee,  press  representative,  pays  an  ad- 
mission fee.  This  latter  proposal,  it  was  contended,  would  end  the  evil 
of  too  many  free  passes  to  our  fairs. 

In  his  testimony  on  the  subject  of  admission  charges,  Mr.  Carr  de- 
fended the  proposed  recommendations  in  the  following  language : 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  what  is  set  forth  in  this  policy,  is  to 
give  each  individual  fair  board  the  greatest  possible  discretion  in  mat- 
ters such  as  admissions.  But  when  you  get  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
particular  policy  is  proper  or  not,  I  think  it  depends  on  how  much 
support  the  fair  receives  from  other  sources,  as  to  whether  the  admis- 
sion policy  of  that  particular  fair  is  justified.  We  have  fairs  that  charge 
no  admission  fee.  They  make  it  up  in  other  directions.  AVe  have  fairs 
that  have  shows  in  the  fairgrounds  for  which  they  charge.  We  have 
other  fairs  that  have  shows  and  entertainment  in  the  fairgrounds  for 
which  they  don't  charge.  I  think  these  policies  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  local  board,  but  I  think  it  is  up  to  any  given  fair  board  to  accept 
a  state-wide  concept.  For  any  fair  board  to  provide  completely  free 
entertainment  isn't  exactly  compatible  with  the  facts,  because  we  don't 
have  enough  money  to  run  all  fairs  on  the  basis  of  no  charge  for  ad- 
mission at  all. 

The  proposal  for  a  mandatory  admission  charge,  and  especially  that 
for  an  all-pay-gate,  was  attacked  from  many  quarters,  board  members, 
managers,  exhibitors,  and  breeding  associations.  Illustrative  of  their 
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comments  are  the  following  from  Clinton  L.  Harris,  President  13tli  Dis- 
trict (Yuba-Siitter)  fair  board  and  Ken  Gross,  Secretary  of  the  West- 
ern States  Angus  Association. 

Mr.  Harris : 

"While  the  subject  of  admissions  is  a  broad  one,  with  many 
facets,  it  may  be  boiled  down  to  three  main  headings,  yet  all  three 
of  them  are  essentially  the  same,  for  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
admissions  to  any  fairground  should  be  locally  determined. 
Whether  the  local  fair  board  determines  that  admission  shall  be 
free,  a  combination  gate,  or  all-pay  is  definitely  a  matter  for  that 
board  to  decide. 

"To  examine  these  three  types  of  admissions  thoroughly  would 
take  a  great  deal  more  time  than  I  have  been  allotted  for  this 
presentation,  yet  it  must  be  indicated  to  help  clarify  the  balance 
of  my  theme.  For  example,  each  of  these  three  main  types  have 
certain  advantages,  and  by  the  same  token,  some  distinct  disad- 
vantages. A  free  gate  eliminates  one  of  the  leading  headaches,  cre- 
dentials, yet  sacrifices  needed  revenues.  An  all-pay  gate  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  diminution  of  exhibitors,  who  are  one  of  the 
strong  backbones  of  this  vital  statewide  industry,  and  its  effect, 
as  yet  unknown,  on  public  relations  on  the  local  level  could  be 
disastrous.  I  am  certain  you  gentlemen  know  public  relations  at 
the  average  small  fair  level  is  a  very  different  thing  than  that  at  a 
fair  with  a  multi-thousand  attendance  level.  The  combination  gate 
is  a  compromise  with  two  sides;  charge  at  the  front  gate  with  the 
patron  having  a  free  choice  of  whether  they  wish  to  pay  for  the 
special  attractions  furnished  before  the  grandstand.  By  and  large, 
the  combination  gate  is  used  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
California  fairs  as  the  best  system  presently  in  effect.  By  virtue  of 
their  experience  and  to  gain  full  advantage  of  this  usage,  we  would 
urge  that  fairs  drawing  support  from  the  State  be  required  to 
charge  an  admission  fee,  thus  gaining  revenue  to  aid  in  their  pro- 
gram of  essential  growth.  A  further  effect  of  the  front  gate  admis- 
sion, apart  from  its  desirable  revenue,  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  i 
qualify  the  crowd.  By  that  we  mean  that  those  who  attend  the  fair 
do  so  with  intent,  and  pay  to  get  in,  instead  of  drifting  in  and  out 
three  or  four  times  a  night  for  lack  of  anything  better  to  do.  In 
view  of  the  above,  we  would  strongly  suggest  that  it  become  a  re- 
quirement that  fairs  drawing  support  from  the  State  must  charge 
an  admission  at  the  front  gate. 

"  It  is  apparent  from  this  quick  review  that  a  great  deal  of  study 
could  be  given  to  this  subject  of  admissions,  and  should  be,  before 
any  hasty  or  final  decision  is  reached.  In  the  statewide  view,  withi 
a  great  many  fairs  having  divergent  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  could! 
be  dangerous  to  impose  any  mandate  for  all  to  accept  without  re-- 
gard  to  local  conditions.  We  again  strongly  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion of  admissions  is  one  which  must  be  approached  first  from  the^ 
local  level,  and  not  one  that  be  thrust  into  a  fixed  pattern  withouti 
reference  to  the  economy  of  the  region  involved.  This  thought  could: 
well  be  borne  in  mind  when  thinking  of  the  subject  of  admissions, 
for  this  is  an  important  phase  of  the  vital  fair  industry,  one  which 
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in  many  instances  means  the  difference  between  operating  within 
the  budget,  or  being  short.  The  local  fair  board  must  have  the 
decision  as  to  what  form  the  front  gate  admission  should  take,  for 
these  men  are  closest  to  the  local  population  which  they  serve." 

Mr.  Gross : 

"We  feel  the  so-called  all  pay  gate  should  be  left  to  the  local 
fair  board  itself  and  in  turn  we  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
words,  "all  pay  gate".  We  take  exception  to  this  from  the  fact 
that  the  livestock  beef  exhibitor  pays  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  head 
entry  fee  per  animal.  It  is  necessary  that  the  exhibitor  carry  proper 
help  to  maintain  his  exhibit.  This  takes  from  two  to  three  men  with 
the  average  show  herd  who  are  leaving  the  grounds  daily  for  suit- 
able meals  and  necessary  errands.  We  feel  the  all  pay  gate  would 
be  an  unfair  burden  to  the  livestock  exhibitor.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
attendants  who  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
livestock  exhibits  are  entitled  to  a  free  credential  from  the  fair.  As 
to  the  spectators,  our  fair  program  should  be  such  that  the  Cali- 
fornia fairgoers  are  willing  and  expect  to  pay  a  reasonable  admis- 
sion. ' ' 

Another  element  in  the  proposal  for  mandatory  admission  charges 
was  revealed  in  questioning  of  Mr.  Carr.  He  was  asked  whether  control 
and  enforcement  of  an  over  all  admission  policy  could  not  be  achieved 
through  budgetary  power  over  State  allocations.  He  responded  that 
he  thought  such  power  could  "help  quite  a  bit,",  but  added  that  some 
additional  statutes  might  be  needed.  He  referred  to  the  increase  in 
State  Fair  admission  from  50«^  to  $1,  but  indicated  time  would  be 
needed  to  study  results  there. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  presented  to  it,  the  Committee  is  satisfied 
that  no  mandatory  admission  charge  should  be  imposed  by  statute,  and 
that  present  law,  which  leaves  the  matter  to  individual  fair  boards, 
should  be  left  unchanged.  The  proposal  for  an  all-pay-gate  should  also 
be  rejected  as  likely  to  reduce  the  number  of  exhibitors  without  an 
offsetting  increase  in  revenues. 


RENTALS  FOR  INTERIM  USAGES 

Since  1939  on  a  limited  basis,  and  since  1948  on  a  broad  basis,  fairs 
have  been  authorized  by  law  to  lease  or  loan  their  facilities  during  the 
non-fair  interim  periods.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  five  and  a  half 
million  people  participated  in  interim  events  during  1959,  and  the 
number  is  still  growing. 

The  Carr-Muchmore  Reports  admits  that  during  recent  years  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  by  fair  boards,  managers,  the  Division  of 
Fairs  and  Expositions,  and  the  Western  Fairs  Association  on  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  interim  usage  and  rentals.  Yet  despite  this  in- 
creased activity  the  Report  makes  a  number  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  interim  rentals  designed  to  step  up  interim  programs.  Some 
of  them  are  sound,  such  as  the  one  which  proposes  budget  allocations  for 
the  publication  by  fairs  of  informational  material  about  their  interim 
facilities.  But  the  one  that  would  establish  State  standards  for  interim 
use  rental  rates  came  in  for  criticism  from  a  number  of  sources. 

Joe  Whitaker,  chairman  of  the  Interim  Use  Committee  of  Western 
Fairs  Association,  gave  the  Committee  a  statement  summarizing  all  of 
the  factors  involved,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  setting  of  in- 
terim rental  rates  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  fair  boards.  He 
also  supplied  the  results  of  a  survey  made  of  interim  use  practices  and 
results  covering  50  fairs,  which  is  included  as  Appendix  VI.  Mr. 
Whitaker 's  statement  follows : 

Mr.  Whitaker : 

' '  In  January  of  this  year  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Fairs  Association  created  the  Interim  Use  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee was  established  in  order  to  compile  a  source  of  information 
that  would  be  useful  to  the  fairs  and  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. Fifty  of  the  seventy  fairs  contacted  submitted  complete 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  consisting  of  44  questions,  each  of  which 
required  a  careful  analysis  of  each  fair's  Interim  Use  operation.  A 
number  of  constructive  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  survey, 
and  although  the  study  preceded  the  issuance  of  tlie  Muchmore 
report,  we  believe  it  has  a  valuable  application  insofar  as  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Muchmore  report  are  concerned. 

"The  fairs  are  in  agreement  with  the  recommendation  contained 
in  this  report  that  the  amounts  received  in  Interim  rentals  be  in- 
creased wherever  possible.  As  to  what  the  fairs  are  doing  in  this 
regard  only  seven  fairs  are  not  considering  Interim  Use  in  the 
designing  of  future  facilities  and  only  ten  fairs  did  not  consider 
Interim  Use  in  the  designing  of  existing  facilities.  Only  eleven  fairs 
have  not  been  requested  by  the  people  in  their  communities  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  interim  use.  The  obvious  conclusion  here  is  that 
the  people  arc  turning  to  the  fairs  in  the  belief  that  the  fairs  can, 
or  should,  provide  all  sorts  of  facilities  ranging  from  recreation  to 
emergency,  with  the  recreational  phase  being  most  in  demand ;  and 
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also  it  is  obvious  that  fairs  are,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have 
been,  making  every  effort  to  construct  facilities  that  would  lend 
themselves  to  interim  use  applications.  Only  one  fair  indicated 
that  it  should  not  further  expand  and  develop  its  Interim  Use  pro- 
gram ;  and  only  four  fairs  were  not  in  accord  with  the  proposition 
that  fairs  actively  promote  the  interim  use  of  their  facilities 
through  advertising  or  any  other  suitable  means.  Most  of  the  fairs 
believe  that  they  should  have  additional  aid  to  do  this.  Most  of  the 
fairs  believe  that  improved  facilities  would  enable  them  to  extend 
their  interim  use  potential.  Most  of  the  fairs  believe  they  should 
have  the  authority  to  enter  into  long  term  leases  for  uses  such  as 
golf  courses,  sports  events  and  so  on.  Such  uses  could  be  of  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  fair  and  the  long  term  arrangement  would  en- 
courage private  capital  to  invest  in  activities  of  this  kind. 

"As  to  rates,  the  survey  shows  that  the  present  policy  of  the  fairs 
is  to  fix  these  rates  on  the  basis  of :  1.  Comparable  rates  for  similar 
facilities  in  the  area  of  each  fair.  2.  Rates  established  by  other  fairs 
of  similar  size  and  located  in  the  same  area.  Insofar  as  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  standard  rate  schedule  be  established,  not  one 
fair  believed  that  the  rates  should  be  established  in  any  other  man- 
ner except  by  the  board  of  directors  of  each  fair.  It  was  obvious 
that  each  fair  has  its  own  problems  in  the  fixing  of  rates,  and  while 
each  fair  is  guided  by  the  rate  schedule  established  at  other  fairs, 
the  directors  of  each  fair  wish  to  make  the  final  determination  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  local  situations.  These  local  situations  are 
quite  varied,  and  this  brings  us  to  recommendation  two  in  the 
Muchmore  Report  wherein  it  is  recommended  that  fairs  continue 
to  make  fair  facilities  available  to  groups  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  and 
4-H  Clubs  on  a  maintenance  cost  only  basis.  Thirty-three  of  the 
fairs  stated  that  they  make  no  charges  to  such  groups,  and  most 
of  them  stated  that  they  consider  this  a  charge  against  public 
relations.  It  appears  that  making  charges  for  such  uses  after  having 
established  free  use  over  a  period  of  years  would  present  a  problem 
for  many  fairs  public  relations-wide.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
fairs  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  permit  free  use  of  their  facili- 
ties. The  recommendation  in  the  Muchmore  Report  that  other  in- 
terim rentals  be  on  the  basis  of  providing  sufficient  revenues  for 
each  fair  to  provide  the  major  maintenance  funds  necessary  for 
each  year 's  budget  was  not  directly  considered  in  the  survey ;  how- 
ever, an  analysis  of  the  revenues  received  by  the  fairs  indicates  that 
only  a  few  of  the  largest  fairs  derive  sufficient  amounts  in  revenue 
to  offset  a  part  of  their  maintenance  operations  costs.  But  none  of 
the  other  fairs  studied  can  hope  to  do  this  at  the  present  time  if 
what  is  meant  is  the  entire  maintenance  outlay  of  the  fair.  It 
appears,  however,  that  most  of  them  do  recover  enough  to  offset 
the  maintenance  cost  for  Interim  Use.  Facilities  of  twenty-six  fairs 
are  used  for  school  purposes  and  in  some  instances  this  restricts  the 
use  of  the  facilities  for  other  purposes.  In  one  instance  the  school 
uses  the  fair  facilities  at  no  cost  and  collects  all  interim  revenues  in 
order  to  offset  whatever  maintenance  costs  may  be  involved.  Only 
twenty-one  fairs  have  separate  budgets  for  interim  use — most  of 
them  pay  this  cost  out  of  the  regular  maintenance  cost  budgets; 
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however,  as  interim  use  increases,  and  as  the  cost  factor  rises,  fairs 
will,  of  necessity,  budget  separately  for  this  phase  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

"Income  from  concessions  and  parking  has  not  been  a  factor  in 
any  except  the  very  large  fairs. 

"In  conclusion,  our  survey  indicates:  that  Interim  Use  of  fair 
facilities  is  increasing ;  that  fairs  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time, 
endeavoring  to  increase  their  revenues  from  such  use  and  are  inter- 
ested in  methods  for  doing  so ;  that  fair  boards  wish  to  determine 
the  rental  rates  for  their  individual  fairs ;  and  that  fair  facilities 
be  constructed  with  Interim  use  purposes  in  mind. ' ' 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented,  the  Committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  individual  fairs  differ  so  much  because  of  location,  facilities 
and  possible  interim  uses  that  mandatory  state  standards  for  interim 
use  rental  rates  would  be  impossible  of  enforcement,  and  therefore 
impractical.  Their  imposition  might  reduce  interim  usage  and  thereby 
reduce  fair  revenues.  For  these  reasons,  mandatory  state  standards  in 
this  area  are  opposed. 


CONCESSIONS 

Matters  relating  to  the  granting  of  concessions  to  private  operators 
for  various  kinds  of  business,  such  as  length  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, payments  to  the  fairs,  quality  of  service  rendered,  and  the  like  are 
of  primary  concern  to  fair  boards  and  managers.  The  price  and  quality 
of  the  food  service,  the  carnivals,  the  shows,  may  prove  a  major  factor 
in  the  success  of  a  particular  fair.  Types  of  contracts  vary  widely  as 
between  fairs  and  concessionaires.  What  is  satisfactory  in  one  situation 
may  be  unworkable  in  another. 

Among  a  series  of  recommendations  lumped  under  the  heading,  ' '  Mis- 
cellaneous," the  Carr-Muchmore  report  proposes  the  establishment  of 
state  standards  for  operation  of  concessions  at  fairs.  The  designated 
purpose  is  to  bring  in  the  most  revenue  possible  while  permitting  the 
concessionaires  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  service  to  the  public. 

William  Wilson,  Manager  of  the  San  Mateo  County  Fair,  reviewed 
the  problems  of  concession  letting  and  control  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Mr.  Wilson : 

"The  Muchmore  Report  recommends  that  standards  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Finance  for  the  operations  of  con- 
cessions at  various  fairs. 

"We  believe,  and  recognize,  the  additional  need  for  high  stand- 
ards for  the  operation  of  concessions.  Since  no  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
standards  of  concessions  and  recommendations  of  the  acceptability 
by  fairs  of  certain  types  of  concessions  related  not  only  to  carni- 
vals, but  the  food  stands,  we  suggest  that  the  preparation  of  ac- 
ceptable standards,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  several  fairs  in  the 
granting  of  concession  contracts  to  concessionaires,  would  be  most 
desirable. 

"We  believe  that  the  inherent  business  and  purpose  of  a  con- 
cession is  to  serve  the  public.  And,  that  since  fairs  are  to  encourage 
attendance  and  participation  in  order  to  benefit  the  State's  econ- 
omy through  competition  and  through  enrichment  of  its  citizenry, 
the  basic  concept  of  all  concessions  shall  be  to  perform  a  service 
for  the  prospective  customer.  Such  services  should  always  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  State  and  the  public's  interest.  To  that  end, 
rapaciousness  and  tawdriness  in  any  type  of  concession,  at  the 
public  acceptance  level,  is  deplorable. 

' '  The  Muchmore  Report  recommends  that  such  standards  be  de- , 
signed  to  bring  in  the  most  revenue  possible  from  concessions  while 
permitting  the  concessionaire  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  With  this  recommendation  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  highest  return  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  concession,  we  have 
found  no  acceptance  either  among  the  26  fair  associations  in  the 
United  States,  any  reports  from  the  International  Fairs  Associa- 
tion, or  any  reports  from  individual  fairs  in  the  United  States. 
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"Neither  has  any  acceptance  of  this  principle  of  philosophy 
been  voiced  by  any  fair  board  directorate  or  agency  in  California 
except  in  the  Muchmore  Report. 

"It  is,  and  it  has  been,  a  general  feeling  that  the  purpose  of  a 
concession  is  to  satisfy  the  customer,  first,  and  to  produce  revenue 
secondly. 

"We  do  believe,  and  we  express  the  belief,  that  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  contract  approvals  for  concessions  relating  to  food, 
drink,  carnivals  and  games  in  the  State  of  California  is  overdue 
and  in  need  of  a  complete  review  and  possible  change  of  policy 
evaluation. 

' '  There  are  several  reasons  for  our  beliefs  and  they  are : 

1.  Under  present  law,  fairs  are  entitled  to  receive  funds,  gen- 
erally speaking,  up  to  $65,000  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  a  limit  has 
been  placed  in  determining  their  amount  of  need. 

"Under  this  legislation,  which  was  supported  by  this  association, 
it  now  is  apparent  that  the  State  can  no  longer  build  facilities  for 
concessions  to  be  operated  on  the  highest  bid,  to  be  bid  on  each 
year  by  an  individual. 

' '  The  need  is  now  present  to  permit  private  concessionaire  capi- 
tal for  the  development  of  needed  facilities  on  fairgrounds. 

' '  It  has  usually  been  the  practice  for  fairs  to  build  the  facilities, 
and  to  lease  the  facilities,  on  a  one  year  high  bid  term  contract  to 
concessionaires.  This  is  now  unwise  and  uneconomic,  and  long 
range  possessory  interest  should  be  given  to  concessionaires  who 
will,  of  their  own,  build,  design  and  maintain  clean,  well-operated 
concessions  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
fairs  to  the  State  through  the  allocation  either  of  funds  from  oper- 
ational procedures  of  the  fair  or  capital  investment  funds. 

' '  Fairs  do  not  have  any  surplus  monies  to  expend  on  concessions. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  format  of  new,  clean,  presentable  stands  in 
which  to  house  and  equip  the  concessions  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

"Since,  if  the  fair  builds  the  concessions,  further  development 
tends  to  bring  about  higher  operating  costs,  then  the  total  cost, 
increase  in  funds  needed  for  the  development  would  be  costlier  to 
the  State  in  the  end. 

"The  fairs,  for  many  years,  have  requested  the  Department  of 
Finance  to  permit,  under  proper  surveillance,  contracts  with  con- 
cessionaires for  construction  and  operation  of  concessions  through 
negotiation  on  the  basis  of  probable  success  both  for  the  fair  and 
the  concessionaire. 
•  "Concessionaires  should  be  selected  on  their  ability  to  serve  the 

public  rather  than  on  the  amount  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  State. 

"At  the  present  time,  fairs  are  being  encouraged  to  permit  cer- 
tain types  of  concessions,  especially  carnivals,  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties not  desirable  at  a  public  acceptance  level  in  order  to  provide 
a  high  return  to  the  State  of  California. 

"What  is  needed  in  order  to  obtain  greater  attendance  at  fairs, 
in  addition  to  other  activities,  is  possibly  longer,  rather  than 
shorter  rides  on  the  carnival;  larger  rather  than  smaller,  higher 
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priced  hamburgers;  better  food  service  for  the  family  unit  rather 
than  quick,  high  profit  food  service  to  the  few ;  and  possibly  a  long 
range  gain  income  to  the  fair,  and  thus  the  State  through  conces- 
sions owned  and  operated  by  quality,  qualified  individuals,  rather 
than  those  bent  upon  a  quick  operative  procedure  engaged  in  one 
year's  activities  often  providing  poor  service  to  the  fair  going 
customer. 

"In  the  past  it  is  well  known  that  too  often  a  successful  bidder 
has  given  poor  return  to  the  public  in  attempting  to  salvage  a 
profit  from  a  poor  bargain. 

"Fairs  should  be  permitted,  and  encouraged,  not  only  to  select 
on  the  basis  of  local  decision,  local  concessionaires  who  contribute 
to  the  fair's  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  local  economy  in  which  the 
fair  is  held. 

"Fairs  should  be  encouraged  to  select  quality,  professional  type 
concessionaires  who  are  a  food  service,  or  a  public  service  in  the 
amusement  facility,  and  who  may  be  enhanced  because  of  the  pro- 
fessional nature  and  equipment  of  the  person  engaged. 

' '  The  detailed  prices  which  will  be  charged  to  the  public  should 
be  established  by  the  fair  based  upon  local  acceptance  rather  than 
by  State  directive.  The  local  board  of  directors  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion, directly  in  the  field,  to  relate  similar  commodities  and  service 
in  their  individual  area  or  era. 

' '  The  concessionaire  should  always  be  permitted  to  meet  with  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  given  fair  under  adverse  conditions  such  as 
weather,  or  other  problems  that  result  in  diminishing  returns,  to 
establish  with  the  approving  board  any  negotiation  of  contracts. 

"Generally  speaking,  return  to  the  State,  and  to  the  fair,  by 
concessionaires  should  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  gross  income 
which  most  fair  boards  have,  in  the  past  and  do  today,  approved 
of.  The  percentage  of  gross  is  related  to  the  ability  of  the  con- 
cessionaire to  pay.  It  is  easy  to  administer.  The  State  saves  the  cost 
of  detailed  auditing. 

"California  is,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  the  few  states,  and 
California  fairs  are  among  the  few  that  are  not  permitted  to  select 
concessionaires  on  the  basis  of  past  performance,  ability  to  per- 
form a  function  deemed  desirable  to  the  public  and  to  engage  in 
protecting  the  Fair's  entity  and  the  concessionaires  ability  to  fur- 
ther develop  and  engage  in  his  business  by  a  long  range  business 
practice,  through  a  long  term  contract. 

"The  policy  of  each  year  reviewing  each  concession  and  conces- 
sionaire is  desirable,  but  it  should  be  the  policy,  if  desired  by  a  fair 
board,  to  select  under  proper  conditions,  with  adequate  safeguards, 
and  through  proper  negotiation,  long  term  contracts  for  concession 
operations  so  that  concessionaires  may  build  facilities  and  expect 
to  recover  their  income  over  a  period  of  time  commensurate  with 
the  length  of  the  contract  involved. 

"The  present  method  of  granting  annual  contracts  to  carnivals 
has,  in  our  opinion,  caused  a  deterioration  of  the  carnival  industry 
in  California. 
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"What  is  needed  is  to  permit  the  carnival  industry  to  seek  new 
rides,  new  programs  that  will  amuse  and  enliven  its  potential 
customers  based  on  contracts  in  force  with  given  fairs,  with  an 
expectancy  of  return. 

"What  is  also  required  by  the  fairs  is  that  the  carnivals  adopt  a 
Code  of  Ethics  which  would  not  permit  any  nefarious  activities 
whatsoever;  that  all  people  in  the  carnival  presentations  at  fairs 
be  dressed  in  clean  uniforms;  that  all  carnivals  present  only  that 
which  has  been  deemed,  prior  to  the  time  of  contract,  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

"Under  such  a  program,  carnivals  would  be  in  competition  to 
present  the  best  shows,  the  best  and  newest  rides,  the  most  attrac- 
tive presentations  rather  than  engage  in  cut  throat  competition, 
to  pay  the  most  to  the  State  with  a  show  that  appeals  only  to  those 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  encourage  competition  in  the  arts  of 
deceit." 
Mr.    Wilson's    comments    about    the    impossibility    of    constructing 
quarters  for  concessionaires  from  fair  capital  funds  under  the  existing 
law  and  the  necessity  of  attracting  concessionaires  who  will  build  their 
own  permanent  housing  point  to  a  growing  problem  which  confronts 
fair  management.  Under  present  law,  fairs  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  not  more  than  one  year  periods.  Concessionaires  are  there- 
fore understandably  reluctant  to  invest  their  own  funds  for  such  short 
periods.  If  their  services  are  to  be  obtained  under  the  new  circum- 
stances, it  is  accordingly  felt  advisable  that  fairs  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  longer  periods,  a  five  year  maximum  being  suggested. 
Department  of  Finance  spokesmen  expressed  reservations  about  the 
advisability  of  long  term  contracts,  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  be 
unwise  to  tie  fair  boards  to  lengthy  commitments  which  could  turn  out 
badly.  Caution  with  respect  to  the  type  of  concession  with  which  long 
term  contracts  could  be  made,  such  as  carnivals  and  food  concessions, 
was  also  expressed. 

The  greater  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  some  relaxation  as  to 
concessions  is  necessary  if  the  fairs  are  expected  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  reduced  capital  funds  and  increased  costs  in  supplying  services  which 
their  public  expect.  Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends  a  change  in 
the  law  to  permit  fairs  to  enter  into  contracts  not  exceeding  five  year 
AVith  exhibitors  and  concessionaires  willing  to  erect  and  maintain  perm- 
anent structures.  It  is  further  recommended  that  proper  restrictions  be 
placed  on  this  authority  so  that  it  will  not  extend  to  carnivals  or  other 
shows. 

For  the  reasons  presented  to  the  Committee  in  these  statement,  it  is 
felt  that  both  recommendations  be  opposed  as  not  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  fairs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Controls  Over  Purchasing  by  Fairs 

Under  present  rules  fairs  are  authorized  to  purchase  supplies,  except 
equipment,  without  going  through  the  Purchasing  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  if  the  amount  involved  is  less  than  $500.  The 
Carr-Muchmore  Report  recommends  that  this  amount  be  reduced  to 
$25.  The  effect  would  be  to  bring  the  every  day  operations  of  the  fairs 
under  tight  control  by  the  state. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Woxberg,  manager  of  the  Merced  County  Fair,  character- 
ized this  proposal  as  unwise,  unworkable,  and  uneconomical.  He  gave 
four  reasons  why  the  present  higher  limit  should  be  retained :  1.  Every 
fair  is  a  local  entity,  and  should  reflect  its  local  community.  2.  Local 
purchasing  is  good  business  since  it  often  results  in  much  local  aid  for 
the  fair.  3.  The  time  lag  involved  in  going  through  state  procedures 
could  impair  ability  to  conduct  a  successful  fair.  4.  Fairs  can  exercise 
their  autonomy  best  to  care  for  unforeseen  emergencies  by  utilizing  the 
best  local  services. 

Because  this  recommendation  would  be  both  expensive  to  follow,  and 
impractical  in  operation,  the  Committee  is  opposed  to  it. 

Ceiling  on  State  Allocation  to  Fairs 

When  the  formula  for  allocation  of  state  funds  was  changed  to  a 
"needs"  rather  than  a  flat  grant  basis,  the  relationship  betwen  the 
fairs  and  the  state  was  considerably  changed.  Since  the  needs  of  the  fairs 
for  such  allocations  is  evidence  of  their  inability  to  finance  themselves 
completely,  the  Committee  favors  allocation  on  the  basis  of  need  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
principal  purpose  stated  in  the  statute  for  use  of  horse  racing  revenues 
is  support  of  District,  County,  and  other  fairs.  In  the  interests  of 
equity,  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  a  good  relationship  between  such 
revenues  and  the  needs  of  the  fairs.  Therefore,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  a  continuing  study  of  the  allocation  mechanism  and  its 
results  be  instituted  to  assure  that  maximum  results  be  obtained  for  the 
money  used.  The  $65,000  figure  had  understandable  significance  when 
it  was  the  amount  of  the  flat  grant,  but  as  the  present  maximum  it  is 
one  factor  that  should  be  studied  from  every  angle,  including  the  advis- 
ability of  removing  it.  To  a  certain  extent,  according  to  fair  offiicals 
themselves,  the  sum  now  acts  as  a  goal  for  every  fair  to  aim  at  in 
budgeting. 

Proposed  New  State  Commission  to  Classify  Fairs 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report  is  that 
the  Governor  appoint  a  statewide  commission  to  study  elimination  of 
those  fairs  which  duplicate  another  fair,  are  not  economical  to  support, 
or  exist  in  metropolitan  areas  no  longer  willing  to  support  an  agricul- 
turally oriented  fair.  The  commission  would  be  composed  of  geographi- 
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cal  area  representatives,  members  of  this  Committee,  the  Department  of 
Finance,  the  fair  industry  and  the  general  taxpayer.  The  commission 
would  also  classify  fairs,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  stated.  It  would 
also  initiate  legislation  needed  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  fairs. 

This  proposal  would  only  establish  another  state  agency,  at  additional 
expense,  to  perform  functions  already  assigned  by  law,  either  to  this 
Committee,  or  the  Department  of  Finance.  Therefore,  this  Committee 
is  opposed  to  it. 

Fairs  and  Expositions  Division 

An  interesting  recommendation  in  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report  is  that 
to  reduce  the  Fairs  and  Expositions  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Finance  to  the  status  of  a  four  employee  liaison  agencj^  between  fairs 
and  state  government.  The  present  fiscal,  planning,  construction  and 
other  functions  of  the  Division  would  then  be  transferred  to  other  units 
of  the  Department. 

This  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  fairs  to  deal  with 
a  multiplicity  of  units  within  the  Department,  instead  of  a  single,  coor- 
dinated Division.  In  the  opinion  of  fair  officials  and  others  who  testified, 
it  would  inevitably  lead  to  confusion,  and  would  certainly  increase  op- 
erating costs  of  the  various  fairs.  For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  is 
opposed  to  the  suggestion. 

Fairs  Administration  Manual 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  prepared  a 
loose-leaf  Fairs  Administration  Manual  for  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  District  and  County  Fair  boards  and  managers.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  the  Manual  has  not  been  kept  up  to  date,  and  is  frequently 
by-passed  or  ignored  by  both  the  fairs  and  the  Division  itself.  As  a 
result,  some  problem  situations  have  arisen. 

This  situation  is  recognized  in  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report,  which  calls 
for  up-dating  the  Manual,  and  for  adherence  to  it  b}^  both  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  fairs. 

It  would  seem  that  sound  business  practice  calls  for  such  a  manual, 
and  for  strict  adherence  to  rules  set  forth  in  it.  It  also  appears  that 
the  existing  Manual  is  probably  circumvented  because  it  emanated 
from  the  Division,  and  was  never  properly  studied  by  fair  management. 

To  correct  the  situation  the  Committee  recommends  that  there  be 
established  a  revision  committee,  with  adequate  representation  for  fairs 
themselves,  to  revise  the  Manual  completely,  bring  it  up-to-date,  and 
develop  a  control  system  to  assure  compliance  with  it.  When  this  work 
has  been  finished,  it  should  then  be  made  mandatory  for  both  the  De- 
partment and  all  fairs  to  comply  with  it. 

State  Fiscal  Supervision  of  Other  Fairs 

Under  existing  law,  some  fairs  receive  state  funds  which  are  specific- 1 
ally  allocated  to  them  by  statute,  and  thus  are  wholly  or  partially  free 
from  budgetary  control  by  the  department.  Fairs  in  this  "most  favored 
Nation"  group  at  the  State  Fair,  the  6th  District  (Los  Angeles  Mu- J 
seum),  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  District  1-A  (Cow  Palace),  the" 
48th  District  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  two  citrus  fairs.  The  State 
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P^'air  and  the  6th  District  are  subject  to  budget  control  over  much  of 
their  funds,  but  not  entirely.  Since  all  of  these  fairs  are  still  state  agen- 
cies like  the  others,  and  all  of  their  state  money  comes  from  horse  racing 
revenues  like  the  rest,  there  seems  to  be  no  equitable  or  logical  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  control  by  the  Department. 
The  Committee  therefore  recommends  that  these  fairs  be  brought  under 
the  same  budget  on  the  basis  of  need  law  which  govern  other  fairs. 


WESTERN  FAIRS  ASSOCIATION 

One  noteworthy  part  of  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report  relates  to  the 
Western  Fairs  Association.  Six  recommendations  covering  the  functions 
of  the  Association  and  its  relationships  with  fairs  are  advanced  which 
would  severely  impair  its  present  operations,  if  not  end  some  of  them 
entirely.  Most  important  of  these  recommendations  are  two. 

The  first  would  require  the  Association  to  agree  to  cease  its  lobbying 
activities  before  the  Legislature  as  a  condition  precedent  to  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Finance  of  its  membership  dues  to  be  paid  by 
fairs.  The  second  would  reduce  the  maximum  dues  which  could  be  paid 
to  the  Association  by  the  two  classes  of  fairs. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  function  of  presenting  information  to  the 
Legislature  on  bills  affecting  fairs  be  assumed  by  the  Department. 

The  General  Manager  of  Western  Fairs  Association,  Mr.  Louis 
Merrill,  appeared  at  the  Committee  hearing,  gave  a  very  full  account 
of  the  workings  of  the  organization  and  its  finances,  and  answered  ques- 
tions from  Committee  ]\Iembers. 

He  stated  that  the  Department  of  Finance  had  been  furnished  a  com- 
plete historical  statement  of  Association  activities  and  finance  going 
back  to  1945.  He  fixed  the  size  of  the  Association's  annual  budget  at 
slightly  over  $100,000,  and  indicated  that  about  65  percent  of  the  total 
comes  from  California  fair  memberships.  Private  associations,  service 
members,  breed  associations,  and  out-of-state  fairs  make  up  the  remain- 
ing 35  percent. 

Mr.  Merrill  indicated  that  lobbying  is  a  relatively  minor  part  of  the 
Association  work,  accounting  for  only  slightly  over  $3,000  in  expendi- 
tures the  previous  year.  He  explained  that  service  members'  dues  are 
earmarked  for  legislative  work  and  general  public  relations,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  such  members.  Policy  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation is  established  by  vote  of  only  the  fair  members,  and  once  policy 
is  established  it  is  closely  followed  before  the  Legislature.  Service  and 
allied  classes  of  members  have  no  vote  in  setting  policy. 

Concerning  the  Carr-Muchmore  report,  in  response  to  a  question  as 
to  whether  it  put  fair  people  unjustly  on  the  defensive,  Mr.  Merrill 
answered  that  while  it  did  put  them  on  the  defensive,  at  the  same  time 
it  developed  a  "beautiful  offensive"  so  that  more  things  have  been 
made  clear.  If  the  decks  are  now  cleared,  he  added,  so  that  a  forward 
looking  program  can  be  developed  with  good  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  fairs,  then  the  Report  had  served  a  good 
purpose. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  how  his  Association  felt  about  the 
Carr-Muchmore  recommendations  which  would  result  in  its  elimina- 
tion, Mr.  Merrill  replied  that  the  directors  seemingly  resent  them,  and 
wish  the  Association  to  continue  to  represent  them.  He  indicated  that 
probably  the  primary  reason  for  the  Association  appearing  before  the 
Legislature,  is  because  no  one  else  did  it.  The  Association  represents 
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no  one  but  fairs,  but  is  the  catalyst  between  the  livestock  people,  Future 
Farmers,  fair  boards,  and  other  fajr  oriented  groups. 

In  the  belief  of  many,  the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  legislative  repre- 
sentation of  the  Association  is  a  heavy  blow  at  the  right  of  fairs  to  free- 
dom of  speech.  Some  have  declared  that  to  leave  the  fairs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  for  representation  in  legislative  matters  would 
deprive  them  completely  of  an  effective  voice  in  legislation  affecting 
them. 

No  further  action  on  the  recommendations  which  would  curtail  the 
Western  Fairs  Association  now  appears  likely  for  the  time  being,  so 
the  Committee  took  no  action  on  the  matter. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

111  addition  to  the  continuing  study  of  state  allocations  to  fairs,  on 
which  specific  recommendation  has  been  made,  there  are  a  number  of  I 
other  significant  subjects  which  the  Committee  plans  to  study  and  re-  ■ 
port  upon.  Such  topics  as  the  problems  arising  from  the  relationships 
between  state  laws  and  rules  and  those  of  counties  and  local  com- 
munities, which  both  affect  fairs,  need  careful  consideration.  The  con- 
duct of  horse  racing  by  fairs  is  another.  How  to  increase  fair  activity 
and  effectiveness  in  the  fields  of  general  vocational  and  scientific  edu- 
cation, requires  much  cooperative  study  and  research.  Improvement  in 
entertainment  values  is  still  another  area  in  which  much  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  matters  which  are  receiving  preliminary 
consideration.  With  all  of  California's  growing  fairs,  the  Committee 
certainly  does  not  look  forward  to  any  lack  of  suitable  topics  which  re- 
quire attention. 
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MINORITY  REPORT 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Californians,  there  are  fundamental  changes 
which  should  be  made  in  the  financing,  supervision,  and  management 
of  the  State-supported  Fairs.  Most  of  these  changes  are  necessitated 
by  the  inability  or  failure  of  some  Fairs  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
and  alteration  in  the  economy  of  their  particular  service  areas.  In  a 
few  instances,  for  example  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  the  changes 
in  the  demands  of  the  public  have  been  met  with  appropriate  action. 
However,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  Fairs  have  not  only  failed 
to  provide  what  the  public  demands,  but  have  also  spent  many  dollars 
on  projects  which  might  have  been  more  successful  if  they  had  been 
designed  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  greater  segment  of  the  general 
public. 

In  addition  to  the  failure  of  some  Fairs  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  their  potentially  larger  audiences,  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  loose  management  which  have  resulted  in  needless  waste 
of  money  subvented  to  the  Fairs  by  the  State  of  California.  There  are 
a  number  of  excellent  fair  managers  and  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
Boards  of  Fair  Directors.  Unfortunately,  over  the  years  some  Boards 
failed  to  exercise  their  authority  properly.  As  a  result,  by  1959  many 
Californians  had  developed  a  very  low  concept  of  management  prac- 
tices in  the  typical  State-supported  Fair. 

Because  of  this  public  attitude,  the  1959  General  Session  found  it 
necessary  to  make  drastic  revisions  in  the  formula  governing  apportion- 
ments to  the  State-supported  Fairs.  However,  experience  demonstrated 
that  this  alone  was  not  enough.  It  was  proved  essential  that  the  entire 
range  of  Fair  management  be  reviewed,  not  only  to  include  supervisory 
practices  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  their  effectiveness,  but 
also  day  to  day  handling  of  State  funds  at  every  Fair. 

The  Department  initiated  such  a  review,  results  of  which  were 
published  as  the  Carr-Muchmore  Report.  This  was  written  following 
a  five-month  study  of  State-supported  Fair  management  patterns, 
over-all  control  by  the  Department  itself,  and  behavioral  surveys  as 
to  attitudes  of  the  general  public  towards  the  Fairs  themselves.  It  is 
arguable  that  this  study  should  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Western 
Fairs  Association,  but  since  it  was  not,  in  our  opinion  the  Director  of 
Finance  did  only  what  the  law  obligates  him  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  review  of  Fair  operations. 

Some  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Report  are  most  important, 
and  with  those  we  are  in  complete  agreement.  With  others  we  disagree. 
There  are  a  certain  few  recommendations  that  we  favor  so  strongly 
that  it  seemed  necessary  to  submit  this  minority  report  emphasizing 
their  importance.  With  these  exceptions,  we  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  made,  and  the  factual  material  presented, 
in  the  majority  report. 
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1.  The  law,  as  amended  in  1959,  now  requires  the  Department  of 
Finance  to  classify  Fairs,  but  does  not  require  it  to  recommend  the 
closing  of  any  Fairs  whose  existence  may  be  no  longer  justified.  Since 
the  Legislature  is  the  only  body  with  authority  to  order  by  statute  the 
opening  or  closing  of  Fairs,  we  recommend  that  the  law  be  amended  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  to  classify  Fairs,  and  also  to  recommend 
closing  of  any  no  longer  justified,  to  the  Fairs  Allocation  and  Classifi- 
cation Committee,  where  it  logically  belongs. 

2.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  requiring  all  Fairs,  including  the 
nine  who  now  do  not  do  so,  to  charge  admission  fees.  It  seems  most 
unfair  that  nine  Fairs  should  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  secure 
funds  from  the  State  on  the  basis  of  ''need"  because  they  have  no 
revenues  from  admissions,  while  the  other  State-supported  Fairs  sup- 
port themseh^es  partially  by  admission  charges. 

3.  No  legislation  should  be  enacted  at  this  time  to  make  additional 
State  funds  available  for  capital  outlay  by  Fairs  (over  and  above  the 
$2,250,000  authorized  by  present  law)  until  the  success  of  the  "five- 
year  capital  outlay  plan"  which  was  put  into  effect  last  year  after 
months  of  consultation  between  the  Department  of  Finance  and  man- 
agement of  District  and  County  Fairs  can  be  determined. 

Another  point  which  we  feel  important  is  contained  in  the  final 
recommendation  in  the  majority  report.  That  is,  that  those  Fairs  which 
now  receive  specific  outright  statutory  grants  from  the  State,  and  are 
therefore  not  subject  to  complete  budgetary  supervision  by  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  should  receive  their  State  funds  on  the  basis  of 
"need"  as  the  District  and  County  Fairs  do  now. 

These  four  points  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Carr- 
Muchmore  Report  are  the  most  important  at  this  particular  time  in 
our  estimation.  A  number  of  its  other  recommendations,  such  as  those 
dealing  with  payment  of  minor  sums  for  premiums,  the  failure  of 
Fairs  to  secure  sufficient  revenue  from  both  concessionaires  and  ex- 
hibitors, the  activities  of  "Western  Fairs  Association,  and  the  day  by  day 
functioning  of  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions,  deserve  consider- 
able attention  by  the  Boards  of  the  individual  State-supported  Fairs. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Western  Fairs  Association  can  become  the 
medium  through  which  an  effective  reorganization  of  the  Fair  industry 
in  California  can  be  achieved,  so  that  cost  to  the  State  for  Fair  opera- 
tions may  be  reduced,  and  better  Fairs  may  be  produced  with  appeal 
which  will  attract  more  people. 

We  feel  that  the  present  Director  of  Finance  should  be  commended 
for  his  wisdom  in  having  the  Report  prepared.  For  manj^  years  there 
has  been  much  criticism  of  the  methods  by  which  Fairs  are  financed 
and  operated.  The  Carr-Muchmore  Report  has  crystallized  the  opinions 
of  many  people,  and  has  been  responsible  for  much  self-examination  by 
management  of  State-supported  Fairs.  The  resultant  improvements 
should  be  for  the  good  of  all  the  people  of  California. 

(Signed)   Thomas  M.  Rees 
Bert  DeLotto 
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APPENDIX  I 

DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 

ACTUAL   AND   ESTIMATED   ALLOCATIONS   FROM   STATE   APPROPRIATIONS 

1959-60,  1960-61  and  1961-62 

Actual  1959-60  Estimated  1960-61  1961-62 

Sec.  19626.1, 19627,  Sec.  19627,  B&PC  Sec.  19627 

BdPG  B&PG  Original  Revised  B&PC 
Districts  * 

1st,   Oakland 31,000  31,000  45,900 

2ncl,   Stockton 65,000  65,000  65,000  65,000 

3rd,   Chico   18,000  65,000  62,000  65,000  65,000 

4th,  Petaluma 65,000  63,000  65,000  63,200 

7th,  Monterey 65,000  65,000  65,000  54,300 

9th,  Eureka 65,000  65,000  65,000  58,800 

10th,  Yreka 56,000  51,500  51,500  58,400 

lOA,  Tulelake 55,000  45,000  45,000  52,800 

12th,  Ukiah 61,500  57,000  57,000  53,300 

13th,  Yuba  City 65,000  62,000  62,000  50,100 

14th,  Watsonville 20,000  65,000  63,500  63,500  56,500 

15th,    Bakersfield    56,000  40,000  65,000  65,000 

16th,  Paso  Robles 65.000  65,000  65,000  65,000 

17th,    Grass    Valley 65,000  57,000  57,600  65,000 

18th,   Bishop 30,000  65,000  59,000  65,000  65,000 

19th,  Santa  Barbara 56,000  49,000  65,000  65,000 

20th,  Auburn 38,000  48,000  60,800  65,000 

21st,   Fresno    65,000  28,000  28,000  62,600 

21A,  Madera 12,000  65,000  65,000  65,000  58,000 

22d,   Del  Mar 

23d,  Antioch   60,000  52,000  64,400  65,000 

24th,   Tulare   30,000  65,000  58,000  65,000  65,000 

24A,  Hanford 44,000  55,500  58,400  62,500 

25th,  Napa 10,000  65,000  60,000  65,000  65,000 

26th,    Plymouth    65,000  60,000  65,000  65,000 

27th,  Anderson 65,000  65,000  65,000  65,000 

28th,  Victorville 25,000  65,000  65,000  65,000  65,000 

29th,   Sonera 14,000  65,000  65,000  65,000  63,900 

30th,   Red   Bluff 4,000  65,000  65,000  65,000  65,000 

31st,   Ventura   18,000  57,000  57,000  38,100 

32d,    Costa    Mesa 30,000  65,000  59,500  61,300  53,900 

33d,   Hollister 2,000  51,000  51,000  60,900 

34th,   Cedarville   65,000  62,000  62,000  20,800 

35th,  Merced 60,000  54,000  54,000  62,600 

35A,   Mariposa   58,000  57,000  58,000  65,000 

36th,  Dixon 64.000  51,000  53,600  65,000 

37th,  Santa  Maria 55,000  51,500  55,900  65,000 

38th,   Turlock    65,000  53,000  53,000  50,400 

39th,   Angels   Camp 20,000  65,000  65,000  65,000  65,000 

40th,  Woodland 61,000  41,500  51,500  59,200 

41st,   Crescent   City 37,000  58,000  58,000  50.000 

42nd,  Orland 58,000  60,000  62,900  65,000 

44th,   Colusa   65,000  63,000  64,700  65,000 

45th,   Imperial 56,000  61,000  65,000  65,000 

46th,   Hemet   49,000  52,500  60,800  63.700 

49th,   Lakeport   63,000  54,500  65,000  65,000 

50th,  Lancaster 65,000  65,000  65,000  36,700 

51st,   Northridge   Abolished  January  1, 1960 

52nd,  Sacramento 57,000  56,500  65,000  65,000 

Totals,  Districts 213,000  2,689,500  2,659,500  2,812,900  2,796,600 
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DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 

ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  ALLOCATIONS  FROM  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS 

1959-60,   1960-61    and    1961-62— Continued 

Actual  1959-60  Estimated  1960-61  1961-62 

Sec.  19626.1, 19627,  Sec.  19627,  BdPC  Sec.  19627 

BdPC        BdPC  Original       Revised  BdPC 
Counties : 

Alameda,  Pleasanton 65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Butte,  Gridlev 60,000  61,500          61,500  61,500 

El   Dorado,   Placerville 65,000  57,000          65,000  65,000 

Humboldt,  Ferndale 30,000          65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Lassen,   Susanville 50,000  53,000          53,000  43,300 

Madera,  Chowchilla 30,000          65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Marin,   Ross    35,000  58,000          58,000  43,700 

Mendocino,  Boonville 12,000          65,000  62,000          62,000  60,400 

Merced,   Los   Banos 10,000          65,000  54,500          62,800  62,800 

Monterey,  King  City 15,000          65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Napa,   Calistoga   65,000  64,000          64,000  42,900 

Placer,    Roseville    65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Plumas,  Quincv 30,000         65,000  48,500          65,000  56,800 

Riverside,   Indio 65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

San  Benito,  Hollister 

San  Francisco,  San 

Francisco   31,000  65,000         65,000  41,800 

San  Joaquin,  Lodi 65,000  57,500          57,500  45,100 

San  Mateo,  San  Mateo 65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose 65.000  65,000         65,000  65,000 

Shasta,   McArthur 38,000  46,000         46,000  54,900 

Solano,  Vallejo 5,000          65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Sonoma.  Santa  Rosa 30,000          65,000  65,000          65,000  65,000 

Trinity,   Hayfork 65,000  46,000          61,900  48,400 

Totals,    Counties    162,000     1,319,000  1,323,000     1,371,700  1,280,100 

TOTAL  ALLOCATIONS  —  375,000     4,008,500  3,982,500     4,184,600  4,076,700 

SOURCE :  BUDGET  DIVISION 
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APPENDIX  II 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE 

May  27,  1960 
To  All  Fair  Board  Members  and  Managers 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  clarify  the  policy  adopted  by  this 
administration  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  2057,  Statutes 
of  1959,  which  calls  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  State-supported  fairs 
on  the  basis  of  "need". 

In  determining  the  "needs"  of  the  people  of  California,  great  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  basic  needs  of  all  categories  of  recreation 
and  culture  that  might  be  served  by  the  78  fair  and/or  exposition  plants 
in  the  State.  As  the  available  funds  for  support  and  capital  outlay  re- 
quirements of  the  State  are  limited,  it  is  imperative  that  the  highest 
and  best  use  be  made  of  them.  The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  this 
policy  lies  in  the  budgetary  authortiy  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

After  prolonged  research  the  following  determinations  were  made : 

1.  That  every  possible  provision  be  made  to  encourage  each  fair 
organization  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  local  community. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  tendency  to  stereotype  fairs  so 
that  they  do  not  reflect  the  personality  of  the  district  in  which 
they  are  located. 

3.  To  encourage  development  of  features  in  each  fair  that  are  suffi- 
ciently unique  to  make  it  of  more  than  local  interest. 

4.  To  design  and  construct  a  plant  that  will  facilitate  these  aims  and 
still  be  within  the  financial  capacity  of  the  community,  through 
its  participation,  to  support  it. 

State  funds  should  be  utilized  to  design  and  construct  the  plant  in 
accordance  with  existing  laws.  The  responsibility  for  managing  the  fairs 
should  be  left  to  the  local  fair  organization ;  however,  it  is  felt  that  once 
the  facility  has  been  established  it  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
capacity.  The  policy  of  the  board  and  its  management  should  be  to  en- 
courage utilization  in  such  a  way  that  those  activities  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pay  do  so,  to  the  end  that  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  of  the  fair  will  be  met  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  call 
upon  the  general  fund  for  support.  This  specification  is  presently  being 
met  by  some  fairs,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  can  eventually  be  met  by  all  if 
full  use  is  made  of  the  skills,  intelligence,  and  experience  of  the  officials 
in  whom  this  responsibility  is  vested. 

A  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  ideal  is  certain,  not  only  to  place  the  fairs 
in  a  more  favorable  position  financially,  but  also  to  greatly  improve 
their  acceptance,  attendance,  and  the  quality  of  their  offerings. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Carr, 
Director  of  Finance 
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APPENDIX  III 

DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS  AND  CITRUS  FRUIT  FAIRS 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 


Allocated 

Prior  to 

7-1-60 


1960-61 

Allocated  Recommended  Total 


6,500 
7,500 


12,500 


District  Agricultural 

Associations : 

1st,  Oakland $12,200 

lA,  San  Francisco  2,952,201                 * 

2d,   Stockton 3,647,781 

3d,   Chico 372,791 

4th,  Petaluma 500,109 

6th,  Los  Angeles-  379,411                 * 

7th,   Monterey  ___  475,255    $150,000 

9th,  Eureka 292,401 

10th,  Treka 111.000 

lOA,  Tulelake  ___  234,629 

12th,  Ukiah 334,629 

13th,  Tuba  City__  523,079 

14th,  TVatsonville_  398,462 

15th,  Bakersfield__  1,229,724 

16th,  Paso  Robles-  493,900 

17th,  Grass  Valley  226,500 

18th,  Bishop 449,675 

19th,  Santa 

Barbara    1,434,877 

20th,  Auburn 351,085 

21st,  Fresno 2,197,451 

21A,  Madera 629,305 

22d,  Del  Mar 1,522,900 

23d,   Antioch 641,876 

24th,  Tulare 798,361 

24A,   Hanford 388,950 

25th,  Napa 297,228 

26th,  Plymouth  __  41.241 

27th,  Anderson  __  355,566 

28th,   Victorville^_  474,029 

29th,   Sonora 307,375 

30th,  Red  Bluff  __  448,398 

31st,   Ventura 735,700 

32d,  Costa  Mesa—  937,012 

33d,   Hollister   ___  180,000 

34th,  CedarviUe  __  183,822 

35th,  Merced 616,485 

35A,  Mariposa  ___  258,798 

36th,  Dixon 180,000 

37th,  Santa  Maria  566,284 

38th,  Turlock 437,743 

39th,  Angels  Camp  277,400 

40th,  Woodland  __  280,730 

41st,  Crescent  City  33,206 

42d,  Orland 141,500 

44th,    Colusa 159,910 

45th,  Imperial  ___  507,203 

46th,  Hemet 345,229 

48th,  Los  Angeles_  1,134,000 

49th,  Lakeport  ___  212,512 

50th,  Lancaster  __  453,730 

51st,  Northridge  _  747,500 

52d,  Sacramento  _  138,868 

*  No  longer  eligible. 
•*  No  program  submitted. 


50,000 


2,500 


2,000 


$57,500 
30,000 
10,000 


10,000 

15,000 
10,000 
19,500 
62,500 
50,000 
12,000 
33,000 

105,000 
50.500 

100,000 
28,000 


24,500 

5,000 
35,000 

9,500 

54,000 

147,000 

40,750 

12,000 

5,000 
33,000 

8,000 

48,375 

54,000 

7,500 

5,000 

30,000 

10,000 

9,500 

25,000 

18,000 


$57,500 
30,000 
10,000 

150,000 

10,000 

15,000 
16,500 
19,500 
70,000 
50,000 
12,000 
33,000 

105,000 
50,500 

100,000 
40,500 


12,000  12,000 
50,000  50,000 
57,000    57,000 


24,500 

5,000 
35,000 

9,500 

54,000 

147,000 

90,750 

12,000 

5,000 
33,000 

8,000 

48,375 
54,000 
10,000 

5,000 
30,000 
10,000 

9,500 
27,000 
18,000 


2,000  __  2,000 
2,867  30,000  32,867 
Abolished  January  1,  1960 


1961-62  1962-6S 
Recom-  Recom- 
mended    mended 


$37,500 
14,500 
15,000 

* 

100,000 

** 

15,000 
5,000 
10,500 
9,500 
17,000 
41,000 
15,000 

15,000 


$65,000 
20,000 
50,000 

10,000 

** 

36,000 

7,000 


39,500 

5,000 

13,500 

35,000 


50,000 
13,500 

95,000  48,000 
14,500   7,500 


32,000 

100,000 

45,000 

30,000 

50,000 
35,000 
15,000 
105,000 
90,000 
13,000 

50,000 
18,500 

5,000 
35,000 
70,000 
67,000 
14,000 
50,000 
38,000 

6,500 
25,100 
37,500 


50,000 
80,000 
15,000 
25,000 
14,500 

100,000 
25,000 
11,500 
10,000 
25,000 

123,000 
8,000 

67,000 
14,500 
40,000 

10,000 
22,000 
25,000 
27,000 


25,000 


I 


40,000  55,000 
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DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS  AND  CITRUS  FRUIT  FAIRS 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY-Continued 

Allocated  1961-62     1962-63 

Prior  to  1960-61  Recom-     Recom- 

1-1-60  Allocated  Recommended  Total      mended     mended 

County  Fairs : 
Alameda, 

Pleasanton 1,704,619  __  85,000  85,000        115,000     65,000 

Butte,  Gridley 263,348  __  __  __  12,000     25,000 

El  Dorado, 

Placerville    289,460  __  34,500  34,500  12,500 

Humboldt, 

Ferndale 709,318  __  70,000  70,000  33,400     11,000 

Lassen,    Susanville        154,400        15,000  —  —  17,000     18,000 

Los  Angeles, 

Pomona    3,434,581  ***** 

Madera, 

Chowchilla 253,400  __  5,000  5,000  8,500     33,000 

Marin,  Ross 173,500  __        115,000        115,000        105,000  105,000 

Mendocino, 

Boonville    100,000  —  14,000  14,000  27,600       9,500 

Merced,  Los  Banos        300,000  __  20,000  20,000  12,500       6,000 

Monterey, 

King   City 161,440  __  __  —  7,000     44,000 

Napa,    Calistoga—        133,234  —  15,000  15,000  __       7,750 

Placer, 

Roseville 333,600  __  40,000  40.000  __     50,000 

Plumas,  Quincy  __        348,752  __  29,500  29,500  14,500     33,500 

Riverside,    Indio—     1,122,220  __  —  —        140,000  200,000 

San  Benito, 

HoUister __  **  **  **  **  ** 

San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco **  **  **  **  ** 

San  Joaquin,  Lodi        219,958  —  —  —  —     20,000 

San  Mateo, 

San  Mateo 999,991 

Santa  Clara, 

San   Jose 2,033,530  __  90,000         90,000        100,000     90,000 

Shasta,    McArthur  59,265  __  25,000  25,000 

Solano,   Vallejo___     1,536,080  __  65,000  65,000  35,000  125,000 

Sonoma, 

Santa  Rosa  —     1,555,213      525,000         20,000        545,000         35,000     10,000 
Trinity,  Hayfork  ^  1,500  —  5,000  5,000  —       7,000 

Citrus  Fruit  Fairs  : 
Cloverdale  Citrus 

Fair,   Cloverdale        138,035  —  **  **  **  ** 

National  Orange 
Show,  San 

Bernardino 2,643,181  _  59,500  59,500  —     50,000 

Planning  and 

Engineering   ___        470,000  —  10,000  10,000  10,000     10,000 

California  State 
Fair  and 
Exposition 1,091,373  ***** 

Total   Allocations,$51,280,300    $525,000  $2,124,625  $2,649,625  $2,089,500 

Unallocated 

Balance __  —        172,074        172,074        150,500 

*  No  longer  eligible. 
♦*  No  program  submitted. 

SOURCE:  Budget  Division. 
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APPENDIX  IV 

CAPITAL   OUTLAY   AT   FAIRS 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  MEET  RECOMMENDED  PROGRAM 

1960-61  and  1961-62 

1960-61  1961-62 


Sec.  19630     Item  326         Total         Sec.  19630 
B  &  P  C      B  A  1960  B  d  P  C 

Appropriations : 

Continuing  appropriation  from  Fair 
and  Exposition  Fund  made  by 
Business    and    Professions    Code 

Section   19630 $2,250,000  __     $2,250,000     $2,250,000 

Special  appropriation  from  Fair 
and    Exposition    Fund    made    by 

Item  326,  Budget  Act  of  1960^__  __     $598,500         598,500 

Unallocated  balance  of  prior  year 
appropriations    brought   forward, 

Section  19630P 129,066  __  129,066 

Total  Available $2,379,066     $598,500     $2,977,566     $2,250,000 

Less: 

Allocations,  July  1  to  November  30, 

19C0 $248,867     $522,000        $770,867 

Allocations  Recommended : 

To  fairs   $1,950,625       $74,000     $2,024,625     $2,114,600 

To  Department  of  Finance 10,000  __  10,000  10,000 

Unallocated  balance — Reserved  to 

meet  price  changes  and  emergencies      $169,574         $2,500        $172,074        $125,400 
SOURCE:  Division  of  Fairs  and  B^ositions. 


i 
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APPENDIX  V 

WESTERN  FAIRS  ASSOCIATION  INTERIM  USE  SURVEY-1959 
50   Fairs    Reporting 

1.  Average  number  of  days  of  the  year  fair  facilities  available  for  Interim  Use — ■ 

334.  Total  number  of  days  used— 12,310. 

2.  Average  number  of  days  so  used — 256. 

3.  Average  number  of  people  in  attendance  exclusive  of  school  use — 20,548. 

4.  Total  number  of  people  in  attendance — 924,634. 

5.  Number  of  fairs  providing  facilities  for  school  use — 24. 

6.  Average  number  of  days  fair  facilities  used  for  school  use — 96. 

7.  Total  persons  using  fair  facilities  for  school  use — 420,737. 

8.  Average  number  of  persons  using  fair  facilities  for  school  use — 14,508. 

9.  Total  revenues  received  by  fairs  for  school  use — $20,948. 

10.  Average  amount  of  revenues  received  by  fairs  for  school  use — $952. 

11.  Total  revenues  received  by  fairs  for  Interim  Use  rentals — $361,-300. 

12.  Average  amount  received  by  fairs  for  Interim  Use  rental — $7,687. 

13.  Number  of  fairs  providing  facilities  at  no  cost  to  non-profit  groups — 33. 

14.  Number  of  fairs  charging  free  use  to  public  relations — 34. 

15.  Number  of  fairs  where  people  have  requested  the  fairs  to  provide  Interim  Use 

facilities — 36. 

16.  Number  of  fairs  where  people  have  requested  fair  to  provide  recreational  facili- 

ties—21. 

17.  Number  of  fairs  where  people  have  requested  fair  to  provide  meeting  facilities 

—22. 

18.  Number  of  fairs  which  planned  facilities  to  meet  Interim  Use  needs — 38. 

19.  Number  of  fairs  planning  future  facilities  for  Interim  Use — 31. 

20.  Number  of  fairs  whose  Interim  rentals  offset  Interim  Use  maintenance  costs — 40. 

21.  Number  of  fairs  which  budgeted  for  Interim  Use — 22. 

22.  Total  amount  budgeted  by  fairs  for  Interim  Use  costs— $129,927. 

23.  Average  amount  budgeted  by  fairs  for  Interim  Use  costs — $5,905. 

24.  Number  of  fairs  which  actively  promote  use  of  facilities  for  Interim  Use — 39. 

25.  Average  percentage  of  labor  budget  which  is  expended  for  Interim  Use — 7i%. 

26.  Number  of  fairs  which  believe  each  fair  board  should  establish  its  own  rental  rate 

policy — 50. 

27.  Number  of  fairs  believing  in  uniform  rate  schedule — 2. 

28.  Number  of  fairs  believing  Interim  Use  program  should  be  expanded — 47. 

29.  Number  of  fairs  requiring  additional  aid  to  expand  Interim  Use  program — 27. 

30.  Number  of  fairs  deriving  revenue  from  concessions  during  Interim  Use  events 

—21. 

31.  Number  of  fairs  deriving  parking  revenues  during  Interim  Use  events — 5. 

32.  Number  of  fairs  whose  grounds  have  been  used  for  emergency  purposes— 33. 

33.  Number  of  fairs  whose  grounds  are  used  by  tax  supported  agencies  other  than 

schools — 34. 

34.  Number  of  fairs  whose  grounds  could  be  used  to  house  people  in  event  of  an  emer- 

gency— 47. 

35.  Number  of  fairs  believing  fairs  should  be  able  to  negotiate  long  term  leases  for 

Interim  Event  use — 39. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  22ND  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

BY  THE  SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON 

GOVERNMENTAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Two  reports  on  the  Examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  22nd  District 
Agricultural  Association  have  been  released  by  the  Senate  Fact  Find- 
ing Committtee  on  Governmental  Administration.  This  review,  re- 
quested by  Committee  members,  is  intended  for  information  only,  not 
as  legal  opinion  on  the  problems  involved. 

The  first  report  contains  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator  Hugo  Fisher 
of  San  Diego  County,  dated  December  8,  1959,  which  indicates  that 
the  examination  of  the  management  of  the  agricultural  district  was 
conducted  at  his  request.  The  report  recites  at  length  the  history  of  the 
22nd  District,  its  accounting,  its  purchases,  its  contracts  with  the 
WPA,  the  conduct  of  the  horse  show,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  construction  of  Del  Mar  Race  Track  and  the  various  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  the  Del  Mar  Turf  Club  and  its  successors  in 
1936  and  later  years  for  the  operation  of  the  Del  Mar  Race  Track. 

Was  the  Agreement  Between  the  District  and  Del  Mar  Turf  Club  Legal? 

The  first  report  is  severely  critical  of  the  relationships  between  the 
22nd  District  and  the  Del  Mar  Turf  Club.  It  reviews  in  detail  the 
many  contracts,  franchises,  agreements,  and  the  extensions  and  amend- 
ments of  such  documents  between  the  parties. 

The  financial  arrangements  between  the  two  are  also  gone  into  in 
considerable  detail.  The  net  result  is  the  implication  that  the  District 
"simply  has  failed  to  obtain  reasonable  and  fair  payment  for  the  facili- 
ties provided"  (to  the  Turf  Club).  Apart  from  these  financial  deal- 
ings, most  of  which  were  approved  by  the  Department  of  Finance, 
sometimes  with  the  specific  written  approval  of  its  legal  advisor  or  the 
Attornej'  General's  office,  the  basic  issue  is  legal. 

Section  87  of  the  Agricultural  Code,  specifies  the  powers  of  district 
boards  of  directors  to  act  on  various  matters,  all  of  which  require  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Finance.  As  this  section  existed  prior  to 
1938,  it  contained  no  reference  to  leasing  of  racing  facilities  to  private 
parties. 

The  original  Franchise  Agreement  with  the  Turf  Club  was  made 
December  8,  1936,  to  run  for  a  ten-year  period,  with  options  for  re- 
newal. In  1938,  the  Legislature  amended  Section  87  to  add  a  provision 
under  which  districts  are  prohibited  from  leasing  racing  facilities  to 
private  parties.  However,  a  "grandfather  clause"  was  inserted  which 
states  the  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  existing  leases  or  extensions  or 
renewals  thereof. 

The  original  Agreement  provided  that  it  would  be  null  and  void 
if  for  any  reason  the  Club  was  unable  to  obtain  a  license  for  its  meet- 
ing from  the  California  Horse  Racing  Board.  This  Board  refused 
licenses  for  1942,  '43,  and  '44,  war  years  in  which  racing  was  not  gen- 
erally permitted.  In  1945,  the  Agreement  was  extended  3  years  to 
offset  the  war  years,  and  at  the  same  time  an  additional  ten  years  was 
granted,  running  to  December  31,  1959.  Subsequently,  a  number  of 
other  agreements  were  entered  into,  which  have  no  immediate  bearing 
at  this  point. 
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The  Committee  Examination  Report  raised  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  arrangements  between  the  District  and  the 
Turf  Club.  The  first  is,  did  the  District  have  any  authority  to  enter 
into  the  first  Agreement  of  1936?  The  Report  assumed  the  answer  is 
negative.  The  second  is,  after  the  Club  was  refused  licenses  for  the 
war  years,  was  not  the  Agreement  immediately  void,  so  no  subsequent 
extensions  were  valid.  The  Report  assumed  the  answer  to  this  is  posi- 
tive, so  all  arrangements  with  the  Club  were,  and  have  since  been, 
invalid. 

Summary  of  Examination  Findings 

The  Summary  of  Findings,  in  this  first  report,  states  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"Despite  the  highly  irregular  procedures  and  conduct  of  the  22nd 
District  affairs,  either  from  a  standpoint  of  good  business  procedures  or 
as  required  by  statute  and  Department  of  Finance  regulation,  no  evi- 
dence of  criminal  diversions,  'kickbacks,'  bribes,  solicitations  or  gifts 
traceable  to  the  management  was  found  .  .  , 

"More  serious  was  the  misconduct  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  the 
avoidance  and  violation  of  procedures  and  regulations  established  by 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  of  state  law  .  .  . 

"The  board  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  man- 
ager .  .  . 

"The  only  actions  binding  on  the  district  are  those  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  board,  and  in  many  cases  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  .  .  . 

"Neither  can  the  entire  responsibility  be  placed  upon  the  board 
since  the  Department  of  Finance  has  the  overall  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  fairs  and  has  the  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  actions  of  the  managers  and  the  boards  .  .  . 

"In  the  instance  of  the  22nd  District  it  is  evident  the  department 
was  aware  .  .  .  that  irregular  procedures  were  frequently  occurring 
in  the  District." 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  in  its  report  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  committee  should  appoint  special  counsel  to  review  the  lease 
agreements  between  the  State  and  the  Del  Mar  Turf  Club  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  the  agreements,  and  whether  legislative  intent 
has  been  circumvented. 

2.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  permit  the  leasing  of  the  22nd 
District  race  track  in  order  to  allow  it  freedom  to  secure  a  fair  and 
equitable  return  on  the  State's  investment. 

3.  A  sampling  examination  should  be  undertaken  of  some  other  dis- 
trict fairs  to  determine  to  what  extent  irregularities  may  have  oc- 
curred and  what  legislation  may  be  necessary. 

4.  If  examinations  of  other  fairs  disclose  the  22nd  District  was  not 
an  isolated  case,  attention  should  be  given  the  Division  of  Fairs  and 
Expositions,  Division  of  Audits,  Purchasing  Division,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  to  determine  wherein  the  weaknesses  exist  which 
permit  loose  management  of  fairs,  and  what  corrective  legislation  may 
be  needed. 
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"The  basic  result  of  this  beneficial  lease  has  been  that  the  22nd  Dis- 
trict has  been  able  to  provide  San  Diego  County  with  one  of  the  finest 
Fairs  and  expositions  in  the  country,  the  largest  horse  show  in  the 
country,  has  completely  paid  for  plant,  owes  nobody  and  as  of  October 
1,  1959,  had  some  $500,000  in  the  bank." 

Comparison  of  Rental  Agreements 

The  next  portion  of  the  report  discusses  the  matter  of  percentage 
rental  payments  and  compares  the  rental  agreement  between  the  22d 
District  and  the  Turf  Club  to  that  between  Golden  Gate  Fields  in  Ala- 
meda County,  and  the  A.T.  &  S.F.  Railway,  concluding  that  the  22nd 
District  has  a  much  more  favorable  agreement.  Comparisons  are  also 
made  with  other  tracks  in  California  and  other  states,  against  which  the 
22nd  District  agreement  seems  aiwa^'s  the  most  favorable.  This  portion 
of  the  report  concludes,  "In  fact,  a  study  of  the  comparative  leases 
indicates  that  the  22nd  District  as  a  lessor  has  the  most  favorable 
lease." 

The  lease  arrangement  between  the  22nd  Agricultural  District  and 
the  Del  Mar  Turf  Club  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  District  and  the 
State  of  California  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  More  than  $5,400,000  has  been  paid  in  rent,  including  approxi- 
mately $300,000  in  bonus  rent  in  1953-1954,  which  was  in  effect  to 
provide  funds  for  capital  improvements. 

2.  An  additional  $200,000  has  been  paid  as  consideration  for  exten- 
sions. 

3.  Approximateh^  $500,000  in  permanent  leasehold  improvements 
have  been  made  by  the  Turf  Club  and  Caterers  and  not  reimbursed. 
(This  does  not  include  substantial  but  undetermined  amount  of  im- 
provements in  which  the  Turf  Club  has  participated  but  which  were 
expensed  by  the  Turf  Club  and  capitalized  by  District — i.e.,  fill, 
grading,  drains,  etc.) 

4.  Aproximately  $1,300,000  loaned  by  Turf  Club  for  said  improve- 
ments for  which  no  interest  was  charged  and  for  which  there  was  no 
obligation  to  pay  except  from  rentals  generated  by  racing. 

5.  From  $130,000  to  $150,000  off-season  maintenance  paid  by  the 
Del  Mar  Turf  Club  in  addition  to  the  $35,000  paid  by  District  to  Turf 
Club  annually  for  maintenance. 

6.  Benefit  to  the  District  of  a  fixed  fee  contract  ($35,000)  for  main- 
tenance-price established  in  1953  and  valid  until  1969,  with  maintainer 
bearing  all  increased  costs  of  labor  and  material.  Since  1953,  wages 
have  already  increased  by  more  than  35%. 

7.  Use  by  the  District  of  general  equipment,  furniture  and  fixtures 
owned  by  Turf  Club  without  charge  or  rent  to  the  District.  This  in- 
cludes chairs,  benches,  uniforms,  parking  and  road  barriers,  ticket 
booths,  portable  living  quarters,  tractors,  water  wagons,  scrapers, 
crane,  etc.  The  Turf  Club  absorbs  cost  of  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment. This  equipment  represents  an  investment  of  more  than  $200,- 
000.00  on  the  part  of  the  Turf  Club. 
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Mis-sfafements  Alleged 

The  report  alleges  a  number  of  mis-statements  of  fact  in  the  in- 
vestigator's report  concerning  the  Turf  Club  profits,  its  capitalization, 
the  making  of  capital  improvements  on  State  property  without  State 
supervision,  the  comparative  costs  of  Labor  as  betv^een  the  District  and 
the  Turf  Club. 

The  Club  report  also  takes  issue  with  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's  counsel  that  the  original  franchise  of  December  8,  1936  was 
void  in  its  inception  and  that  all  the  following  agreements  are  accord- 
ingly without  effect.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  each  instance  the  various 
agreements,  franchises  and  other  contracts  were  approved  as  to  valid- 
ity in  form  and  content  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  its  legal 
staff.  It  is  pointed  out  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  documents  were 
also  approved  as  to  legality  by  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General.  It 
is  also  pointed  out  that  the  original  franchise  and  its  successor  docu- 
ments were  in  existence  for  more  than  23  years  and  no  question  of 
their  validity  had  ever  been  raised  until  the  time  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's investigation  in  October  1959. 

Value  of  Court  Test  Questioned 

With  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  counsel  that 
the  District  sue  the  Turf  Club  to  test  the  validity  of  the  lease,  the  Club 
report  states  that  it  has  no  doubt  the  courts  will  sustain  the  validity 
of  the  leases.  Nevertheless,  it  is  added,  lawsuits  are  time-consuming  and 
expensive  to  both  the  winner  and  the  loser,  and  no  one  can  ever  predict 
for  a  certainty  the  outcome.  It  is  argued  that  the  people  of  California, 
and  particularly  those  of  San  Diego  County,  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  loss  of  revenue  which  would  result  if  the  lease  is  invalidated. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  at  present  the  22nd  District  shows  an  annual 
profit  of  approximately  $200,000.  The  rent  from  the  track  is  almost 
$400,000  annually,  indicating  tliat  without  track  income  the  District 
would  show  a  loss  of  almost  $200,000  per  year.  The  report  alleges  that 
the  District  directors  would  be  in  effect  suing  themselves  and  that  if 
they  are  successful  in  the  suit,  they  would  turn  their  $200,000  a  year 
profit  into  a  $200,000  loss  operation. 

The  Club  report  reminds  the  Senate  Committee  again  that  Section  87 
of  the  Agricultural  Code  prohibits  fair  districts  or  county  fairs  from 
leasing  race  facilities  for  private  profit.  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
leases  in  existence  at  the  time  it  was  enacted.  The  report  interprets  the 
section  to  mean  that  the  22nd  District  facilities  cannot  be  leased  under 
a  new  lease  to  anyone  else  for  racing. 

To  emphasize  the  fiscal  effects  of  invalidating  the  lease,  the  report 
goes  on  to  itemize  the  loss  to  governmental  agencies,  which  w^ould  accrue 
on  the  basis  of  1959  operations.  Such  losses  to  State,  Federal  and  local 
agencies  are  estimated  at  $3,507,000.  Losses  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  area,  such  as  payrolls,  supplies  and  services,  tourist  visitor  revenue, 
are  estimated  at  $6,811,000  annually,  and  losses  of  payments  to  charities 
at  $518,000  annually,  or  a  total  estimated  loss  of  $11,908,000  annually. 

The  Turf  Club  report  concludes  by  requesting  that  its  report  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Administration  and  on  the  basis  of  its  allegations  of  numerous 
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mis-statements  of  fact,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  first  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  having  to  do  with  the  Del  Mar  Race  Track  be  stricken 
from  the  record  of  tlie  committee. 

Commiitee  Hearing 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  these  three  reports,  the  Senate  Fact 
Finding  Committee  on  Governmental  Administration  held  a  two-day 
public  hearing  in  San  Diego  on  May  15  and  16,  1960.  Testimony  was 
received  from  many  witnesses- — from  representatives  of  the  District, 
from  spokesmen  for  the  Operating  Company — Turf  Club,  from  the 
Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  and  the  Department  of  Finance,  and 
from  the  City  of  Del  Mar.  The  individual  who  was  manager  for  the 
District  at  the  time  of  the  original  investigation  also  appeared,  and 
was  questioned  at  length  concerning  the  bidding  and  purchasing  prac- 
tices which  had  been  followed  during  his  management. 

The  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  will  issue  a  report  as  to  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  but  it  was  not  available  as  this  is 
written. 

On  November  23,  1960,  a  meeting  was  had  at  the  request  of  the 
District  with  the  Director  of  Finance  and  the  Attorney  General.  The 
former  stated  that  all  of  the  deficiencies  in  bidding  and  purchasing 
practices  had  been  corrected  by  the  new  District  Manager.  The  Attorney 
General  stated  that  investigation  by  his  department  upheld  the  legality 
of  the  first  (1936)  contract  with  the  Turf  Club,  and  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  contract  would  be  ruled  valid  in  any  court  test.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  existing  contracts  between  the  District 
and  the  Operating  Company — Turf  Club,  would  be  reviewed  with  the 
idea  of  liberalizing  it  in  favor  of  the  District.  This  meeting  would  seem 
to  close  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  matter. 
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APPENDIX  VII 

NET   STATE    REVENUES   FROM   HORSE    RACING 
November  1933  through  June  1960 

Fairs  and  Expositions  Fund $259,891,661 

State  College  Fund 15,473,094 

Wild  Life  Restoration  Fund 17,023,528 

General  Fund   97,090,443 


TOTAL  $389,478,726 

Source:  Department  of  Finance 
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FAIR  MANAGEMENT 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
22c]  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


A  Report  of  the 

SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON 

GOVERNMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
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COMMITTEE  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Sacramento  14,  California,  January  11,  196. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate : 

Your  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Governmental  Administra- 
tion made  an  examination  of  the  management  and  affairs  of  the  22nd 
District  Agricultural  Association  and  a  report  as  to  the  findings  and 
recommendations  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  March  10,  1960.  Subse- 
quent to  this  report,  examinations  were  made  of  several  other  fairs 
and  a  hearing  was  conducted  at  which  representatives  of  the  Divisions 
of  Fairs  and  Expositions,  Audits  and  Purchasing  testified.  The  findings, 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this  additional  study  are  con- 
tained herein. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stanley  Arnold,  Chairman 

George  Miller,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

Luther  E.  Gibson 

Alan  Short 

Randolph  Collier 

Hugh  P.  Donnelly 

Hugo  Fisher  * 


*  Interim  Appointment. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

An  extensive  examination  of  the  books,  records  and  operations  of 
the  22nd  District  Agricultural  Association  previously  reported  by  this 
committee  brought  to  light  glaring  examples  of  poor  and  improper 
management  as  evidenced  by  failures  to  follow  established  procedures, 
regulations  and  law. 

Among  the  results  was  the  fact  that  the  22nd  District,  despite  its 
enviable  position  among  fairs  of  enjoying  an  income  from  interim 
property  use  of  approximately  $400,000  annually,  continued  to  require 
substantial  subsidies  from  the  State  for  both  capital  outlay  and  oper- 
ational expenses. 

The  California  fair  program  is  supported  with  revenues  derived 
from  taxes  imposed  upon  pari-mutuel  wagering.  Contrary  to  an  often 
expressed  belief  these  revenues  are  not  dedicated  to  the  support  of  fairs 
by  the  constitution.  Article  IV,  Section  25A,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the 
electorate  on  June  27,  1933,  provides  as  follows : 

"Sec.  25A.  The  Legislature  may  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
horse  races  and  horse  race  meetings  and  wagering  on  the  results 
thereof.  The  provisions  of  an  act  entitled,  'An  act  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  and  licensing  of  horse  racing  and  horse  race  meet- 
ings, and  the  wagering  on  the  results  thereof;  to  create  the  Cali- 
fornia Horse  Racing  Board  for  the  regulation,  licensing  and  super- 
vision of  said  horse  racing  and  wagering  thereon;  to  provide 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  ratifying  its  provisions,'  are  hereby  confirmed, 
ratified,  and  declared  to  be  fully  and  completely  effective ;  pro- 
vided, that  said  act  may  at  any  time  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
the  Legislature." 

It  remains  then,  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  dispose  of 
the  horse  racing  revenues  in  whatever  manner  it  deems  advisable.  Like- 
wise, the  Legislature  can  revise,  at  any  time,  the  method  of  wagering, 
the  taxes  imposed,  or  even  the  permission  to  conduct  racing. 

The  Legislature  has,  by  the  specific  act  referred  to  in  Section  25A 
of  Article  IV,  provided  for  certain  of  the  revenues  from  wagering  to 
be  allocated  to  the  support  of  fairs  and  by  other  actions  has  granted 
such  support  to  a  total  of  78  fairs  in  the  State. 

Of  these,  71  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Fairs  and 
Expositions,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  However,  inas- 
much as  23  of  this  number  are  county  fairs,  the  supervision  by  the 
Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  is  limited  and  the  Division's  prin- 
cipal responsibility  rests  with  the  48  district  fairs. 

The  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  is  in  charge  of  a  chief.  In 
addition  to  this  position  there  are  14  others  including  an  assistant 
chief,  and  the  agency  operated  with  a  budget  of  $2,185,003  for  the 
1959-60  fiscal  year,  of  which  $90,446  was  for  payroll. 
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The  48  district  fairs  are  governod  by  boards  of  directors,  composed 
of  9  members  each  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  members  receive 
no  compensation  but  are  entitled  to  necessary  travel  expenses.  Each 
is  directly  managed  by  a  secretary-manager,  an  exempt  position  filled 
by  the  board. 

'  District  fairs  are  state  agencies  and  are  subject  to  all  statutory  and 
administrative  regulations  governing  other  state  agencies. 

County  fairs  are  established  under  the  management  of  the  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors  who  legally  are  the  governing  boards,  but  in 
practice  in  some  instances  have  established  "fairs  boards"  to  operate 
the  county  fairs.  In  these  situations  the  "fairs  boards"  are  legally 
without  power,  but  the  operations  of  the  county  fairs  are  subject  to 
the  same  controls  as  govern  other  county  agencies. 

The  seven  other  fairs  include  the  California  State  Fair,  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  established  as 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  Likewise,  the  48th  District, 
District  lA,  and  the  Sixth  District  are  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  are  governed  by  boards  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
National  Orange  Show,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair  and  the  Clover- 
dale  Citrus  Fair  are  governed  by  private  non-profit  corporations. 

All  of  the  78  fairs  are  subject  to  audit  by  the  Division  of  Audits, 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  48  district  fairs,  California  State  Fair,  District  lA,  Sixth  and 
48th  Districts  are  subject  to  statutes  and  regulations  governing  pur- 
chase, and  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  these  fairs 
is  therefore  a  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Finance. 

Likewise,  the  district  fairs  as  well  as  those  others  which  fall  into 
the  category  of  state  agencies  are  subject  to  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Automotive  Management,  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

But  the  examination  of  the  22nd  District,  supplemented  by  an  exam- 
ination of  certain  other  districts,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  divisions  directl}'  responsible  for  supervision  of  the  fairs,  made 
it  apparent  the  district  fairs  are  not  following  the  letter  of  law,  and 
in  many  instances  escape  the  spirit  of  law  as  well. 

The  most  pronounced  abuses  which  involved  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  in  the  affairs  of  the  22nd  District  were  also  found  to  exist  in 
various  degrees  at  other  fairs. 

The  committee  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Finance  which  confesses  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  various  transactions  of  the  districts  and  pleads  inability  to  act 
to  enforce  state  law  or  regulations  even  when  transgressions  are  known. 

The  testimony  of  A.  E.  Sjiider,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fairs  and 
Expositions,  is  particularly  important  in  pinpointing  the  weakness  of 
the  existing  controls  over  the  agencies  which  he  is  supposed  to  super- 
vise. 

In  outlining  the  responsibilities  of  his  agency  Mr.  Snider  testified : 

"We  have  the  supervision  and  approval  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment and  policies  of  District  and  County  fair  procedures.  We 
examine  the  budgets,  we  pass  on  the  purchases,  contracts,  compile 
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the  master  premium  lists  and  approve  the  premium  lists  of  all 
District  and  County  fairs.  We  have  an  engineering  section  of  four 
engineers." 

Despite  this  assertion  of  supervisorial  power  including  approval 
(and  also  disapproval)  of  management  and  policies  and  the  power  to 
pass  (or  reject)  purchases  and  contracts,  Snider  testified: 

Q.  Now,  do  you  ever  disapprove  any  of  the  proposed  contracts? 

A.  Yes,  we  have. 

Q.  And  sometimes,  after  your  disapproval,  do  you  discover  that 
the  fair  has  gone  ahead  and  done  it  anyway  ? 

A.  That  happens,  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  then  ? 

A.  We  take  them  to  task  and  tell  them  not  to  do  it  again,  that's 
about  as  far  as  our  powers  go. 

Q.  What  authority  do  you  have  to  enforce  your  disapproval  ? 

A.  From  the  Department  of  Finance. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean,  how  do  you  enforce  it? 

A.  Well,  we  do  a  bad  job  of  enforcing  it.  There  is  no  penalty 
that  we  can  inflict  for  the  violation  of  these  things. 

And  further  testimony : 

Q.  Now,  what  about  the  instances  where  a  district  might  do 
something  w^hich  requires  approval,  but  neglects  to  secure  that 
approval  from  you  and  doesn't  submit  it  so  that  you  could  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  what  do  you  do  then  ? 

A.  We  usually  pick  that  up  on  audit  reports,  and  there  again, 
we  caution  them  to  get  in  line  and  most  of  them- — most  of  them  do. 

Q.  What  about  the  22nd  District  Fair? 

A.  Well,  I  was  surprised  at  what  I  heard  today.  I  didn  't  realize 
it  was  like  this. 

Further : 

Q.  (By  Senator  Miller)  Over  how  many  fairs  do  you  exercise 
jurisdiction  ? 

A.  Seventy-one  district  and  county  fairs. 

Q.  Do  they  all  send  you  requests  for  approvel  of  each  of  the  con- 
tracts requiring  approval  as  set  forth  on  the  statutes  and  by 
regulation  ? 

A.  A  great  majority  of  them  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  the  others  do  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that  all  of  them  do.  Senator. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  them  don't,  right;  some  of  them 
don't? 

A.  Some  of  them  don 't. 

Q.  Is  it  a  requirement  of  your  department  that  before  any 
moneys,  other  than  petty  cash  items,  be  paid,  or  any  invoices  other 
than  petty  cash  items  be  paid,  that  there  be  an  action  of  the  direc- 
tors of  a  local  fair  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  police  that  to  see  tliat  is  the  case? 

A.  Yes,  we  do  the  best  we  can.  We  only  have  one  man  that — out 
in  the  field  that  polices  that. 

Q.  "The  best  we  can"  is  a  profession  that  is  getting  vastly  over- 
crowded. You  have  one  man  to  police  these,  to  make  sure  that  j'ou 
get  an  accurate  report ;  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  always  get  accurate  reports,  by  your  own  testi- 
mony awhile  ago  when  you  said  from  the  minutes  if  they  give  us 
the  right  information,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  is  that  correct,  you 
do  not  always  get  accurate  reports  ? 

A.  Well,  we  have  to  have  some  faith  in  these  Fair  Boards  of 
Directors.  They  are  men  of  standing  in  their  community" ;  most  of 
them  are  trjdng  to  do  a  good  job. 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  their  integrity  whatsoever.  We  all  as- 
sume that  they  are  men  of  integrity  and  status  in  their  community, 
but  again,  they  apparently  don't  always  give  you  complete  infor- 
mation ;  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  That  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  majority  of  them  give  you  complete  information  in 
this  respect  1 

A.  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  Ninety  percent  of  them  give  you  complete  information  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  would  lower  that  a  bit,  about  seventy-five  or  eighty 
percent. 

Q.  So  we  could  say  that  perhaps  two-thirds  of  them  are  com- 
plying ? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  What  public  purpose  is  accomplished  bj'  two-thirds  of  them 
complying  ? 

A.  I  don 't  understand  the  Senator  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  all  this  paper  shuffling  that  you  go 
through  ?  What  does  it  accomplish  ? 

A.  Well,  it  keeps  some  of  them  in  line,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let's  think  that  one  out  for  a  minute.  W^ho  does  it  keep  in 
line  ?  It  keeps  in  line  the  fellow  who  is  not  out  of  line ;  is  that 
right  ? 

We  are  not  trying  to  play  with  phrases  or  be  fancy  here,  but  it 
occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Snider,  that  anyone  who  doesn't  want  to  stay  in 
line,  or  get  in  line,  as  it  were,  just  doesn  't  ? 

A.  That  is  quite  true. 

Q.  And  anj'one  who  is  already  in  line  doesn't  need  you  to  keep 
them  in  line  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  he  ? 

A.  That's  true. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  accomplished  by  all  this  paper  shuffling  ? 

A.  All  I  can  say  to  that  is  that  it  might  win  over  some  converts 
from  those  that  don 't  comply  to  those  that  do.  Much  of  that  paper 
work  is  required  by  law. 


Q.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  missionary  system  attract- 
ing converts,  but  I  think  there's  a  few  chapters  that  may  have  been 
left  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  any  one  Fair  Board,  or  even  an  employee 
of  the  Fair  Board,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  or  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board,  in  either  instance,  wishes  to  enter  into 
a  contract  without  submitting  it  to  you  for  approval,  they  may  do 
it;  is  that  correct? 

A.  They  do  do  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  do  it,  and  then  when  that  is  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion, what  authority  do  you  have  to  invoke  penalties  on  that 
Board  ? 

A.  \Ve  don 't  have  any. 

Q.  Or  on  that  employee  ? 

A.  We  have  none,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any — is  there  anything,  other  than  the  criminal 
statutes  that  you  could  use  to  prevent  wrongdoing,  or  let's  not 
use  that  term — to  prevent  deficiencies,  I  believe  is  the  term  that 
was  described  here — to  prevent  deficiencies  of  that  type? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any.  Senator  Miller.  On  cases  of  that  sort, 
I  usually  cheek  it  to  my  superiors  where  we  have  a  difficult  case 
and  they  make  the  decision. 

Q.  Now,  they  send  you  all  this  paper  and  then  you  set  it  on  a 
course  of  processing  or — is  that  right,  examination? 

A.  That  is  true.  That 's  right. 

Q.  Earlier  in  your  testimony,  you  mentioned  something  to  the 
effect  that  they  sent  you  a  statement  of  their  deposits  and  with- 
drawals ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  copies  of  the  checks,  did  you  say,  or  a  register  of  the 
checks  drawn,  which  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  checks  drawn. 

Q.  They  send  you  a  photostat  of  the  check? 

A.  No,  sir,  a  typewritten  list. 

Q.  A  memo,  a  register  sort  of  thing;  is  that  it? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Q.  Which  shows  to  whom  the  check  was  drawn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  shows  who  signed  the  check,  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  That's — no,  no. 

Q.  It  doesn't  show  who  signed  the  check ;  what  does  it  show  ? 

A.  It  shows  the  number  of  the  check,  the  amount  of  the  check, 
the  date  of  the  check,  to  whom  it  was  paid  and  for  what  it  was 
made. 

Q.  Do  you  require  any  special  system  of  numbering  of  these 
checks,  sir  ? — of  these  check  forms  ? 

A.  They  are  press  numbered,  but  that's  about  the  only — the 
only  requirement  in  regard  to  numbering  of  the  checks  is  that 
they  be  press  numbered  at  the  time  they  are  printed. 
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Q.  I  see.  Then,  you  get  a  report  showing  the  checks  that  have 
been  drawn  and  to  whom  they  were  paid? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  get  that  how  often  ? 

A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  attempt  to  reconcile  that  list — let's  call  it  a 
register  for  the  convenience  of  my  next  question,  for  convenience 
leading  up  to  my  next  question  in  a  minute.  Do  you  attempt  to 
reconcile  that  register  with  the  minutes  that  you  receive  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  has  in  fact  been  a  resolution,  a  mo- 
tion, or  a  vote  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  that  were  in  fact  paid 
by  each  one  of  these  checks  ? 

A.  No,  we  don't  go  into  that  detail,  sir. 

Q.  You  don 't  go  into  that  detail  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  cheek — did  I  understand  you  awhile  ago  to  say 
that  you  do  check  the  minutes  to  determine  whether  the  items  are 
approved  for  payment  with  those  that  you  had  given  prior  ap- 
proval to  from  vour  department  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  j'ou  don't  take  the  next  step? 

A.  We  haven 't. 

Q.  You  don't  find  out  if  there  are  other  items  paid  that  are  not 
included  either  in  the  minutes  of — or  that  were  submitted — that 
were  not  submitted  for  your  approval  ? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  of  what  A'alue  is  that? 

A.  Well,  it  keeps  them  from  going  over  their  budget,  spending 
more  than  their  budget  calls  for. 

Q.  But  it  doesn't  because  they  do  go  over  their  budget  in  spite 
of  all  this  paper  they  ship  to  you  all  the  time;  is  that  not  true, 
Mr.  Snider? 

A.  I  am  afraid  you  have  got  something,  Senator. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  have  too.  I  am  afraid  I  have  got  more  than  I 
hoped  I  would  have. 

Even  when  districts  do  submit  contracts  for  approval,  the  present 
method  of  .supervising  the  approval  process  to  assure  all  statutory  re- 
quirements are  met,  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose  as  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  following  testimony: 

Q.  Mr.  Snider,  who,  in  your  Division,  would  approve  a  con- 
struction contract  on  a  standard  agreement  form  between  the  Dis- 
trict and  a  contractor  ? 

A.  Mr.  Simington. 

Q.  Is  he  to  review  the  provisions  of  the  contract  to  see  they  were 
in  order? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  contract  entered  into  on  the  14th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1958,  by  the  22nd  District  with  Sim  J.  Harris  Co.  It 
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reads  on  the  back  of  it,  ' '  State  agrees  to  pay  the  contractor  $10,490 
for  the  fifty  thousand  square  feet  of  paving."  The  next  to  last 
sentence  of  that  very  paragraph  says — -"The  total  amount  of  this 
contract  will  not  exceed  $9,990.12."  Can  you  tell  the  committee 
how  that  could  have  been  approved  ? 

A.  Was  it  approved  by  the  legal  adviser?  Is  there  a  stamp  on 
there  for  it  ? 

Q.  Y6s,  it's  approved  by  Mr.  Relat,  I  think,  but  prior  to  that  it 
goes  through  your  Division,  doesn't  it? 

A.  That  is  true.  "We  sent  it  over  there  for  legal  advisor's  con- 
sideration. I —  I  don't —  I  didn't  see  the  contract.  I  can't  explain 
it,  other  than  I  suppose  that  was  a  way  of  getting  around  adver- 
tising for  bids  in  the  press,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  The  law  requires  if  it's  over  $10,000,  it  must  be  advertised 
for  bids ;  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Q.  And  this  one  is  over  $10,000,  "The  State  agrees  to  pay  the 
contractor  $10,490"? 

A.  My  only  explanation  to  that  could  be  that  time  element  in 
there — I  don 't  know  how  close  it  was  to  this  Fair ;  perhaps  it 
wasn  't  the  time  element,  but  if  there  was  and  if  it  would  cost  more 
than  the  difference  between  $9,990  and  the  $10,490 — if  it  would 
cost  more  than  that  difference  to  throw  out  all  these  bids  and  ad- 
vertise, maybe  they  thought  across  in  the  Department  of  Finance 
that  this  was  a  better  way  out,  but  I  don't  understand  it,  I  am 
frank  to  say  it. 

Q.  Better  way  out  to  ignore  the  law  and  go  ahead  and  execute 
the  contract?  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  a  lot  of  con- 
tracts, executed  by  the  22nd  District  in  the  amount  of  $9,990,  were 
there  not  ? 

A.  There  were  several,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  your  Division  become  alerted  to  the  situation  and 
recognize  that  this  was  a — an  effort  to  avoid  conformance  with  the 
intent  of  the  law  ? 

A.  Well,  so  long  as  it  stayed  under  $10,000,  they  had  no  right 
to — I  don't  know  if  they  had  the  right,  but  they  didn't  have  to 
advertise  in  the  Southwest  Builder  and  the  local  papers. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  that,  but  when  it  becomes  a  regular  prac- 
tice to  intentionally  write  all  the  contracts  in  that  amount  and 
they  come  through  your  Division  for  approval,  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  have  occurred  to  someone  that  this  was  a  matter  that  should 
be  looked  into,  because  it  was  an  avoidance  of  the  law,  a  patent 
circumvention. 

A.   (No  response). 

Q.  By  Senator  Fisher :  In  that  respect,  as  long  as  they  did  re- 
ceive the  service  for  under  the  $10,000,  there  was  not  the — an 
avoidance  of  the  law,  was  there  ? 

A.  I  don 't  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  final  payment  was  in  fact  less  than  the  $10,000? 

A,  That 's  my  understanding. 
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Q.  By  Senator  Fisher:  The  only  time  when  a  question  should 
have  been  raised,  is  where  there  was  a  series  of  contracts  for  the 
same  type  of  work,  each  of  them  just  under  $10,000.  In  that  re- 
frard,  there  mif?ht  be  a  suspicion  that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  law  and  the  State  might,  as  a  result  thereof,  be  preju- 
diced by  the  failure  to  get  a  wide  bidding ;  is  that  not  correct "? 

A.  I  would  say  there  is — I  don't  know  about  the  wide  bidding 
results.  I  don't  know  how  many  he  called  or  how  he  advertised. 
I  agree  with  your  other  statement,  yes. 

Q.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  law  and  the  intent  was  that  there 
should  be  wide  bidding  where  there  was  a  big  contract  to  get  the 
best  possible  bid. 

A.  Certainly,  that  must  be  the  intent. 

Q.  In  addition,  in  this  situation,  were  there  not  in  fact  bids  sub- 
mitted, and  this  was  the  lowest  bidder ;  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Nor  does  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  have 
any  authority  over  the  secretary-managers  of  the  district  fairs,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  which  he  is  charged : 

Q.  Mr.  Snider,  does  your  Division  approve  the  employment  of 
managers  at  the  District,  sir  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  authority  for  discharging  a  manager  at 
any  of  the  Districts  if  you  found  that  that  manager  should  be 
discharged  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  we  have  no  authority  of  that  sort.  That  is  the  Board's 
authority. 

It  seems  painfully  apparent  that  the  present  Division  of  Fairs  and 
Expositions  is  a  "paper  shuffling"  organization.  Unaware  of  many  of 
the  activities  circumventing  or  ignoring  law  and  regulations,  it  is 
powerless  to  act  even  when  such  transgresions  are  uncovered. 

Even  more  startling  was  the  disclosure  through  examination  of  rec- 
ords and  documents  of  the  fact  that  one  fair  manager  received  public 
funds  which  he  maintained  in  a  private  bank  account  and  refused  to 
submit  for  examination  to  the  Division  of  Audits,  destroyed  the  rec- 
ords, and  suffered  no  penalties. 

Testimony  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Audits  developed  an  im- 
potence similar  to  that  of  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  insofar 
as  an  ability  to  enforce  upon  the  fairs  any  compliance  with  law,  regula- 
tions or  accepted  procedures. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  your  name,  Mr.  McLachlan? 

A.  M-c,  capital  L-a-c-h-1-a-n. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Audits  ? 

A.  Since  April  1st,  1951. 

Q.  AreyouaCPA? 

A.  I  am. 
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Q.  In  your  connection  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Audits,  did 
you  have  made  an  audit  of  the  22nd  District  covering  the  period 
January  1,  1958  to  July  31,  1959  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that 's  the  document  to  which  this  committee  has  referred 
this  morning  on— 

A.  On  numerous  occasions. 

Q.  On  numerous  occasions.  Mr.  McLachlan,  there  were  a  number 
of  recommendations  made  in  this  audit  report,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  if  this  was  the  first  audit  that  your  Division  ever  made  of 
the  District  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  we  have  made  audits  of  the  District  since  1939. 

Q.  Each  year  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  one  prior  to  that  in  1937. 

Q.  Each  year? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  been  on  an  annual  basis  since  1955.  At  that 
time,  the  program  was  changed  to  a  two-year  audit  basis  for  our 
entire  program,  including  all  other  State  agencies.  This  was  done 
at  the  recommendation  of  Price- Waterhouse,  who  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  auditing  and  accounting  for  the  joint  Legislative  Budget 
Committee.  Since  that  time,  we  have  been  on  a  two-year  program 
throughout  all  of  our  audits. 

This  last  year,  at  my  request,  our  budget  was  increased  to  enable 
us  to  go  back  on  a  one-year  audit  program  in  connection  with  the 
Fair  program. 

Q.  So  that  the  audit  prior  to  that  would  have  covered  what 
period  ? 

A.  Prior  to  what  date  ? 

Q.  Prior  to  this  last  audit  that  we  have  been  referring  to? 

A.  Well,  the  audit  prior  to  that  called — covered  a  two  year 
period,  as  I  recall  it,  from  January  1st,  1955,  to  December  31,  1957. 

Q.  Were  there  a  number  of  recommendations  made  in  that  audit 
as  to  the  irregularities  of  the  District  ? 

A.  There  were  some  recommendations  made  by  what  we  call  an 
interim  letter.  These  interim  letter  — 

Senator  Miller :  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman :  Senator  Miller. 

Q.  By  Senator  Miller :  I  didn't  hear  you. 

A.  I  said  there  were  some  recommendations  made  at  that  time 
in  interim  letters  that  were  conveyed  to  the  District  and  sum- 
marized in  our  report.  I  might  explain  — 

Q.  Would  you  explain  for  my  benefit,  at  least,  what  an  interim 
letter  is  ? 

A.  As  I  say,  since  1955,  we  have  been  on  a  two-year  program.  At 
about  the  same  time,  we  adopted  a  procedure  whereby  we  con- 
veyed to  the  agency  and  to  the  Auditor  General,  Division  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions,  our  recommendations,  our  findings,  as  we  find 
them ;  rather  than  put  them  in  a  formal  audit  report,  these  are  in 
the  nature  of  immediate  information  to  the  interested  parties,  so 
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that  corrective  action  can  be  taken.  These  we  term  "interim  let- 
ters". Also,  at  the  recommendation  of  Price- Waterhouse,  we  re- 
duced our  formal  report  into  somewhat  a  summarization  of  these 
interim  letters.  This  was  at  Price-Waterhouse 's  recommendation 
that  our  reports  be  less  formal  than  they  had  been  in  the  past 
years. 

I  might  say  at  the  present  time  that  this  interim  procedure  con- 
tinues to  be  the  main  source  of  our  reporting. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Waters :  And  then,  the  audit  before  that  would  have 
covered  what  period  ? 

A.  Do  you  mind  if  I  refer  to  our  files  on  that? 

Q.  No,  sir. 

A.  Mr.  Malis,  will  you  bring  them  over. 

This  is  Mr.  Leonard  Malis  from  our  Los  Angeles  office,  who  con- 
ducted the  last  investigation  on  the  22nd  District.  Mr.  Malis  is  also 
aCPA. 

The  Chairman :  How  do  you  spell  that  name  ? 

Mr.  ]\IcLachlan :  M-a-1-i-s. 

The  Witness  Mr.  McLachlan :  The  audit  prior  to  the  previous 
one  I  referred  to  covered  the  calendar  year  1955,  and  prior  to  that 
time,  they  wore  on  an  annual  basis. 

At  that  time,  in  1955,  we  submitted  an  interim  letter  containing 
some  seven  or  eight  recommendations. 

Q.  By  Mr.  "Waters :  Were  there  things  in  the  1955  audit,  which 
caused  you  to  direct  attention  to  the  management  ? 

A.  As  I  stated  before,  we  issued  an  interim  letter  containing 
some  seven  recommendations  of  operational  character.  I  can  read 
these  recommendations  if  you  care  to  — 

Q.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  McLachlan,  at  this  time  I  would  just  like 
to  refer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  February  24,  1954;  there  was  a 
letter  in  which  twelve  recommendations  were  made,  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  February  26,  1954. 

Q.  All  right.  In  1955,  there  were  several  letters  pointing  out 
various — Well,  in  1955,  in  March,  there  was  a  letter  in  which  there 
were  a  number  of  points  made  bj''  your  Division  ? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  And  in  December,  1955,  another  letter,  in  which  there  were 
seven  points  ? 

A.  This  was  transmitted  on  September  18,  1956,  Mr.  Waters, 
covering  the  1955  examination. 

Q.  Now,  it  would  appear  from  that  that  the  22nd  District,  over 
a  period  of  years,  through  your  audits,  evidenced  irregularities 
insofar  as  procedures  and  their  fiscal  affairs  were  concerned  ? 

A.  This  is  true.  I  might  state  that  this  is  probably  true  of  all 
other  fairs  too. 

Q.  Well,  in  connection  with  the  22nd  District,  was  the  manage- 
ment^— ^did  the  management  make  any  effort  to  correct  these  ir- 
regularities? 

A.  I  would  say  over  a  period  of  time  there  were  efforts  made  to 
correct  the  irregularities.  The  situation  got  fairly  good  for  a  lium- 
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ber  of  years  as  far  as  observing  approvals  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  getting  budget  transfers  are  concerned.  I  discussed  this 
with  my  Staff  members,  who  have  been  engaged  on  this  audit  in 
the  past  years,  and  they  felt  that  up  until  about  two  or  three  years 
ago  that  most  of  the  procedures  were  carefully  followed  for  a 
period  of  time — after  the  war — prior  to  the  war  and  immediately 
after  the  war ;  the  situation  was  kind  of  bad  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  some  of  the  things  that  you  found  in  1951  or  '52  or  '53 
and  so  forth,  did  they  reoccur — were  they  reoccuring  matters  ? 

A.  This  is  common.  They  quite  frequently  reoccur,  such  as  ex- 
pense accounts  being  outside  of  the  Board  of  Control  rules. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  McLachlan,  I  would  like  to  request  you  to 
speak  a  little  closer  to  the  microphone  and  a  little  louder.  We  can 't 
hear  you  even  here. 

Senator  Fisher  :  Could  we  have  the  last  answer? 

The  Witness  Mr.  McLachlan:  Frequently,  there  are  reoccuring 
recommendations,  or  reoccuring  deficiencies  in  Fair  operations. 
This  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  who  is  keeping  the  books,  who 
is  managing  the  affairs. 

Common  types  of  reoccuring  recommendations  are — or  reoccuring 
deficiencies  are  failure  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Control 
pertaining  to  travel  expenses,  and  showing  time  of  departure  and 
arrival,  not  presenting  hotel  vouchers  within  the  rules,  failure  to 
get  bids  where  deemed  necessary,  or  failure  to  record  those  bids,  so 
that  they  could  be  allocated;  these  type  of  recommendations  are 
frequently  reoccuring  in  Fair  operations. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Waters:  Well,  would  the  22nd  District,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  audits,  be  better  than  other  fairs  or  worse  than 
other  fairs  ? 

A.  Well,  for  —  for  a  period  of  years,  the  staff  felt  that  they 
were  probably  in  a  good  condition  in  comparison  with  other  fairs, 
were  well  operated. 

Q.  Eeferring  specifically  to  your  findings  for  the  period  January 
1,  1958,  through  July  Slst,  1959,  would  you_  say  that  what  you 
found  there  was  better  or  worse  than  other  fairs? 

A.  I  say  this  was  worse  than  other  fairs. 

Senator  Miller :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McLachlan  a  couple  of 
questions. 

Q.  Mr.  McLachlan,  should  you,  as  a  result  of  your  audit,  make  a 
recommendation  under  the  system  that  you  described  to  us  at  the 
opening  of  your  remarks,  and  your  recommendations  are  not  al- 
lowed, repeatedly  not  followed,  what  do  you  do? 

A.  We,  as  Division  of  Audits,  can  do  nothing.  Our  sole  power 
is  to  report — examine  and  report. 

Q.  And  you  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Finance,  of 
which  you  are  a  division ;  is  that  right  ? 

A.  This  is  correct.  Copies  of  all  interim  letters  go  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fairs  and  Expositions. 

Q.  Then,  what  happens;  what  is  the  procedure? 

A.  The  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  are  to  follow  up  on 
these  recommendations  and  see  that  corrective  measures  are  ob- 
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tained.  We,  however,— Senator,  I  might  explain  that  in  our— 
when  onr  interim  letters  go  out  to  the  Fair  Board  and  a  copy 
to  the  Fair  Manager,  we  then  record  them  in  a  register  and  we 
secure  answers  from  the  Manager  of  the  Fair  as  to  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Normally,  these  answers  go  to  Fairs  and  Expositions  to  see 
Avhether  they  are  accepted.  We  have  answers  to  practically  all  our 
interim  letters  that  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  discussion,  in  which 
they  agree  to  correct  the  matters  brought  to  their  attention. 

Q.  And  if  the  President  of  the  Fair  Board,  or  the  Secretary- 
Manager  of  the  Fair  proposes  to  do  nothing,  what  do  you  do? 

A.  We  pass  that  on  to  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  or 
to  our  legal  advisers. 

Q.  And  then,  what  do  the}^  do? 

A.  This,  Senator,  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  they  do? 

A.  Some  cases  they  confer  with  the  Fair,  write  them  pass  ap- 
provals on  items  that  have  been  already  ex  post  facto. 

Q.  What  authority  do  they  have  to  enforce  the  recommendations 
made  by  your  audit? 

Well,  first,  should  I — let's  put  the  question  this  way:  Do  you 
know  what  authority  thej^  have? 

A.  I  believe  that,  stretching  it  to  the  ultimate,  the  Department 
of  Finance, — the  Director  of  Finance  could  refuse  to  pass  on  an 
allocation  to  the  Fair. 

Q.  Has  that  ever  been  done  to  your  knowledge? 

A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  consistent  refusals  to  accept  as  policy  and 
procedure  recommendations  made  by  your  Division  of  Audits? 

A.  I  would  not  say  there  has  been  consistent  refusal ;  there  may 
have  been  consistent  failure  to  observe  these  recommendations. 

Q.  I  see.  You  differentiate  refusal  from  failure  how? 

A.  In  that  nonperformance. 

Q.  They  are  very  willing  to  do  it,  you  mean,  but  they  just  don't 
get  around  to  it ;  is  that  it  ? 

A.  This  is  partly  true. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  mean. 

A.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Q.  They  don't  tell  j^ou  they  won't  do  it? 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  see. 

Senator  Miller:  That's  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  chairman:  I  have  one  question,  Mr.  McLachlan. 

They  don't  tell  you  they  won't  do  it,  but  it  shows  up  in  a  re- 
curring situation  later,  does  it? 

A.  This  is  true,  and  recommendations  are  again  repeated  in 
our  reports. 

In  fact,  many  of  our  interim  letters  go  headed:  "Prior  Recom- 
mendations not  Effected". 
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Q.  By  Senator  Fisher :  Referring  to  Pages  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  your 
report  for  the  eighteen  months  starting  January  1st,  1958,  it  ap- 
pears to  cover  expenditures  in  the  sum  of  approximately  $200,000, 
or  a  little  over  that,  in  which  either  written  bids  were  not  obtained 
or  purchase  orders  were  not  issued,  or  the  Department  of  Finance 
had  not  approved,  or  where  payments  were  made  in  advance  of 
approval  and  so  forth  and  in  some  cases,  all  of  those  situations 
obtained,  as  I  understand  it.  This  apparently  was  out  of  a  total 
amount  spent  in  that  period,  I  gather,  something  in  excess  of 
$600,000. 

Is  it  normal  for  a  State  agency  to  fail  to  comply  with  the  bid- 
ding and  contracting  regulations  and  statutes  of  the  State  to  the 
extent  of  about  a  third  of  the  budget  1 

A.  It  is  not,  Senator, 

Q.  There  was  some  testimony  that  this  failure  to  obtain  bids  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  and  at  this  date  of  January  1st,  1958,  was 
there  any  indication  of  that  at  the  time  j^ou  made  your  examina- 
tion this  last  year? 

A.  No,  Senator.  We  went  through  our  working  papers  and  there 
were  no  such  indications  that  there  was  any  widespread  failure 
to  obtain  this, 

Q,  So  that  this  failure  may  have  just  occurred  in  the  last  couple 
of  years? 

A.  That  is  true.  I  might  point  out  that  during  the  last  few 
years,  we  have  had  the  services  of  Mr.  Pringle  only  once  a  week, 
and  that  prior  to  that  time,  they  were  fairly — fairly  diligent  at 
getting  proper  approvals,  of  preparing  expenditure  orders  for 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Finance  in  those  cases  where  they 
were  required, 

Mr.  Pringle  has  retired  a  couple  of  years  ago,  as  I  remember  it, 
and  has  been  available  to  the  Fair  only  one  day  a  week,  this  on  a 
contract  basis  through  a  public  accounting  firm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  Fair  where  the  failure  to 
comply  with  the  bidding  on  contracts  has  been  as  extensive  as  this 
the  last  couple  of  years? 

A,  No,  I  do  not,  Senator.  I  do  not. 

Likewise,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Purchases  testimony  disclosed 
he  had  been  unaware  of  purchasing  by  the  fairs  outside  the  procedures 
established  by  law  and  by  department  regulation, 

Q,  And  as  State  Purchasing  Agent,  what  is  your  function? 
A.  The  Administrative  head  of  the  Purchasing  Division,  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  all  purchases  for  the 
State  agencies  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  California, 

Q,  For  all  State  agencies  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  are  the  District  Fairs  of  this  state  state  agencies  ? 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  as  Purchasiug  Agent,  it  is  your  responsibility  then,  to 
purchase  for  all  state  agencies  all  materials  and  supplies  and 
equipment  in  excess  of  twenty-five  dollars? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it's  so  provided  in  the  Government  Code  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  case  of  purchases  over  $1,000,  what  is  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Government  Code  ? 

A.  That  sealed  bids  be  solicited. 

Q.  And  there  are  procedures  specified  in  the  Code  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  bids  are  to  be  obtained,  received,  opened  and 
processed ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  as  State  Purchasing  Agent,  would  it  be 
possible  for  a  District  Fair  to  conform  to  the  law  in  purchasing  in 
excess  of  $1,000  without  requisitioning  its  needs  through  your 
office? 

A.  In  the  absence  of  some  specific  delegation  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Finance  of  which  I  am  unaware,  the 
answer  is  no. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  sir :  Inasmuch  as  you  are 
familiar  with  the  procedures  which  must  be  followed  in  securing 
bids,  in  receiving  bids,  in  opening  bids,  in  processing  bids,  and  the 
provisions  for  protection  of  the  vendors,  providing  for  protest  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  would  it  be  possible,  even  if  the  Department 
of  Finance,  in  some  manner,  authorized  a  District  to  purchase 
materials  or  supplies  in  excess  of  $1,000,  for  them  to  follow  those 
procedures? 

A.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  Mr.  Waters,  the  answer  is  no. 

Q.  Have  you  read  Chapter  36.1  of  the  Fair  Administrative 
Manual  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Government  Code  ? 

A.  Again,  in  the  absence  of  some  specific  delegation  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  answer  is  no. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cheynej^  were  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  District  Fairs  throughout  the  State  have  been  purchasing 
in  excess  of  $1,000  without  going  through  your  office? 

A.  No,  sir. 

In  another  area,  the  field  of  automobile  usage,  an  examination  of 
records  disclosed  a  failure  to  conform  to  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Automotive  Management,  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  Questioned  about  this  the  head  of  the  agency  stated 
he  was  without  power  to  enforce  the  regulations  and  no  penalties  were 
provided  for  those  who  refused  or  neglected  to  conform. 

The  situation  insofar  as  control  over  district  fairs  is  obviously  one 
which  under  existing  conditions  is  woefully  inadequate.  Despite  the 
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existence  of  four  state  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  su- 
pervision over  various  activities  of  the  district  fairs  the  intended  con- 
trol simply  does  not  exist. 

The  recommendations  of  the  head  of  the  two  principal  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  supervision  seem  therefore  most  pertinent : 

Q.  Mr.  McLachlan,  in  your  opinion,  how  could  the  State  enforce 
better  control  over  the  Fairs  to  prevent  the  Fairs  from  ignoring 
your  recommendations  1 

A.  I  believe  a  greater  measure  of  internal  control  over  expendi- 
tures could  be  obtained  by  requiring  that  all  of  the  funds  be  de- 
posited in  the  State  Treasury  and  withdrawn  only  on  claims  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Finance.  This  would  give  the 
Department  of  Finance  a  pre-review  of  the  claims  before  they 
were  paid  to  see  that  proper  bids  had  been  submitted  and  the 
proper  procedures  had  been  followed. 

This  might  delay  some  local  payments,  but  I  feel  that  this  would 
be — could  be  handled  through  a  revolving  fund  of  a  limited  na- 
ture. 

Q.  And  it  would  be — the  money  would  be  paid  out  by  the  Con- 
troller and  he  would  not  pay  it  unless  the  supporting  documents 
showing  the  proper  procedures  had  been  followed  were  submitted 
along  with  the  claim  ? 

A.  This  is  correct.  I  might  add  it  would  also  provide  some  in- 
terest earnings  on  the  funds  of  the  Fair. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  all  other  state 
agencies  expend  money  only  in  the  manner  you  have  now  de- 
scribed by  going  through  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Con- 
troller ? 

A.  This  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  Fair  where  the  failure  to 
comply  with  the  bidding  on  contracts  has  been  as  extensive  as  this 
the  last  couple  of  years  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  Senator.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  any  state  agency  that  spends  this  amount  of  money? 

A.  I  would  say  this.  Senator,  that  Fairs  are  much  different  than 
the  other  state  agencies,  since  they  have  possession  of  their  own 
money,  and  can  make  payments  without  observing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

All  other  state  agencies  have  to  clear  through  the  Treasury  in 
filing  their  claims. 

Q.  So  that  in  other  taste  agencies,  a  warrant  or  a  check  is  issued 
by  the  Controller,  rather  than  by  the  body  itself? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  so  the  opportunity  to  get  into  this  difficulty  is  rather 
more  extensive  in  this  situation  simply  because  there  is  not  the 
centralized  control? 

A.  This  is  quite  true.  I  might  expand  on  it  that  the  Fair  opera- 
tions are  such  that  they  are  highly  seasonal  and  not  much  of  a 
permanent  staff  is  available  to  any  Fair  and  many  Fairs  operate 
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with  just  a  manager  and  a  secretary  through  the  off-season.  This 
does  not  provide  any — any  internal  check,  as  it  is  known  in  the 
accounting  circles,  and  since  they  have  in  their  possession  their 
own  funds,  available  to  them,  which  can  be  withdrawn  by  one 
signature,  there  is  no  distribution  of  duties  such  as  we  will  find 
on  a  larger  scale,  so  the  internal  check  is  lacking  almost  entirely 
in  a  small  fair  operation  or  even  a  medium  sized  fair  operation. 

Q.  By  Senator  Fisher:  Mr.  Snider,  have  you.  any  recommenda- 
tions to  make  to  us  as  to  how  and  in  what  manner  legal  sanctions 
might  be  put  into  either  law  or  into  the  Administrative  Code, 
which  would  effectively  require  Boards  and  management  of  Fairs 
to  make  adequate  reports  to  you  ? 

A.  Senator  Fisher,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  I  agree  with 
Mr.  McLachlan  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  run  it  the  way  it 
should  is  to  put  the  monej'  in  the  General  Fund  and  let  it  be  paid 
out  of  the  General  Controller's  office.  I  know  it  won't  be  popular 
with  a  number  of  Fairs,  unless  they  can  do  a  better  job  than  we 
can. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  no  recommendation  as  to  how  you  can  re- 
quire them  to  f olow  the  procedures  set  forth  in  your  own  manual  ? 
A.  No,  I  haven't,  sir.  I  don't  know  how  you  could  penalize  them. 

The  above  conclusions  were  elicited  as  a  result  of  the  questioning 
of  the  former  manager  of  the  22nd  Agricultural  District,  Mr.  Paul  T. 
Mannen.  The  testimony  provides  the  following  information : 

Q.  By  Senator  Fisher:  I  notice  that  the  1958  bill  for  ribbons 
and  trophies  was  about  forty-two  hundred  dollars,  and  in  1959, 
about  fifty-seven  hundred  dollars.   Was  this  generally  the  range 
within  which  this  bill  fell  each  year  ? 
A.  Trophies  and  ribbons,  yes. 
Q.  Between  four  and  six  thousand,  roughly  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  time  you  were  manager  ? 

A.  I  do  not — I  could  not — 

Q.  Roughly  speaking. 

A.  — recollect. 

Q.  How^  were  these  bills  paid  ? 

A.  Paid  by  District  check. 

Q.  And  who  drew  the  District  checks  ? 

A.  I  drew  the  District  checks. 

Q.  Were  j'ou  a  signatorv  on  those  checks  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time  that  you  signed  the  check  for  $4,214.34— 
did  you  make  any  effort  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  matter 
had  been  put  out  for  bid,  and  that  there  were  three  originals  or 
copies  of  the  original  bids,  along  with  the  service  contracts? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  a  service  contract  for  this  without  those  bids  at- 
tached to  it? 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Pardon? 

A.  No,  I  don't  believe  so. 

Q.  Then,  in  1956,  at  least  at  the  time  when  that  check  was  drawn, 
you  did  have  in  mind  that  Mr.  Ross  had  not  complied  with  the 
bidding  procedure  provided  in  the  manual ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  Wait  a  minute,  you  better  go  over  that  again.  I 
an  sorry,  Senator. 

Q.  You  apparently  signed  a  cheek  for  $4,214  to  Studio — was  it 
Studio  City  Trophy  and  Ribbon  Company- — for  the  1958  ribbons 
and  trophies  for  the  horse  show ;  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  signed  that,  you  had  no  service  contract  in 
front  of  jou  open  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  seek  to  find  out  why  one  wasn  't  present  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  wdth  Mr.  Ross  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  I  don 't  believe  I  did. 

Q.  AVell,  what  about  the  yesir  before  that,  was  it — 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  year  before  that  ? 

A.  I  can't  recall  of  any. 

Q.  And  in  none  of  these  years,  were  you  presented  with  a  service 
contract  or  with  copies  of  three  bids  ? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  For  payment  of  the  order  of  four  to  six  thousand  to  one — one 
concern  ? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  were  these  checks  ever  paid  before  they  were  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  ? 

A.  I  would  say  the  checks  were  probably  drawn  before  they  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Q.  They  were  drawn? 

A.  They  may  not  have  been  paid. 

Q.  They  were  drawn,  but  not  issued? 

A.  "Well,  we  would  go  and  mail  them  all  out  before  the  10th. 
It 's  according  to  what  day  of  the  month  they  met. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  Board  met  before  the  10th,  they  got  a  chance 
to  approve  it  and  if  they  met  after  the  10th,  then  the  check  was 
already  gone  ;  is  that  right  ? 

A.  That  is  correct.  We  usually  had  the  mail  ready  and  mailed 
then  when  they  met  before  the  tenth  at  the  same  time  that  they 
approved  them. 

Q.  Well,  the  years  up  until  1959,  did  anybody  else — was  any- 
body else  required  to  sign  these  checks  ? 

A.  Required? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  There  were  several  people  that  could  sign  checks  at  any 
time  for  the  District. 
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Q.  But  .you  alone  could  sifrn  checks? 
A.  1  could  sign  checks  up  to  $5,000. 

Q.  So  if  the  amount  were  under  $5,000,  you  were  the  only  one 
who  would  know  that  there  was  no — that  there  were  no  bids  and 
that  there  were  no — there  had  been  no  service  agreement  entered 
into ;  is  that  correct  ? 

A.  That  would  be  correct.  I  Avas  the  only  one  that  would  sign 
the  checks  up  to  $5,000. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time,  over  these  years,  advise  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  you  had — that  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Ross,  who  was 
manager  of  the  horse  show,  under  your  direction — did  you  ever 
advise  them  that  no  bids  Avere  being  received  from  Studio  City 
Trophy  and  Ribbon  Company  on  tliese  amounts  of  four  to  six 
thousand  dollars  that  were  being  paid  each  year? 

A.  We  received  quotations  from  Studio  City  Trophj'-  Company 
quite  often  and  the  Board  of  Directors  knew  that  the  horse  show 
trophies  and  ribbons — the  trophies,  being  a  particular  item  that 
you  might  carry  along  M'ith  the  program  for  several  years,  carrying 
out  a  pattern  of  a  similar  type  of  trophy — and  they  were  aware 
that  the  purchases  were  being  made  from  the  Studio  City — 

Q.  Well,  were  they  aware  that  the  requirements  set  forth  at 
36.17  in  the  Manual  to  the  effect  that  the  original — originals  or 
three  copies,  or  copies  of  three  bids  should  accompany  each  of  the 
service  agreements  ? 

A.  Probably  they  were  not  aware. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  advise  them  that  they  were  not  accompanied? 
A.  No  such  bids  had  been  received,  no. 

Q.  Were  they  aware  of  the  fact  that  Studio  City  Trophy  and 
Ribbon  Company  was  in  fact  owned  or  controlled  by  ]\Ir.  Allen 
Ross  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  knew  that. 

Q.  Did  that  enter  into  the  minutes  at  any  time  that  you  recall? 
A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  did  prepare  the  minutes  over  the  years,  did  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  they  were. 
Q.  Or  under  your  direction? 
A.  They  were  prepared  under  my  direction. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  committee's  findings  with  respect  to 
management  supervision  is  that  under  the  present  operations  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  either  do  not  know  when  the  various  districts  depart 
from  law,  regulation  or  accepted  procedures  or  are  powerless  to  act. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  while  the  Legislature  may  enact  measures 
requiring  certain  standards  of  performance  by  state  agencies,  and 
these  may  be  supplemented  by  administrative  regulations,  insufficient 
penalties  are  provided  for  failures  on  the  part  of  operating  agencies  or 
individuals  responsible. 

That  this  has  not  posed  a  problem  with  respect  to  agencies  other  than 
the  district  fairs  can  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  the  Controller  is  in  the 
position  to  block  transgressions  by  simply  refusing  to  issue  warrants  in 
payment  until  all  requirements  for  disbursement  have  been  met.  If  the 
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barn  door  is  locked  before  the  horse  gets  out  no  problem  arises  as  to 
how  to  get  the  animal  back. 

The  simple  method  available,  therefore,  is  to  impose  upon  the  fair 
districts  the  same  standards  which  apply  to  other  state  agencies.  If 
funds  are  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer,  the  pre-audit  procedures 
required  being  followed  as  evidenced  by  documentary  proof  be  sub- 
mitted to  justify  the  expenditures. 

This  method,  if  followed,  would  appear  to  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  relieving  the  presently  responsible  agencies  of  some  of  the 
paper  work  now  undertaken  in  what  obviously  are  futile  efforts  to 
detect  transgressions  and  likewise  seemingly  futile  efforts  to  cajole  the 
district  fairs  into  compliance  when  derelictions  are  discovered. 

DIRECTION  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Aside  from  the  Division  of  Fair's  and  Exposition's  failure  to  achieve 
supervisory  controls  over  the  district  fairs,  the  committee  finds  the 
division  has  failed  to  provide  the  districts  with  assistance  in  the  form 
of  suggested  direction.  There  are  many  areas  in  the  operations  of  fairs 
which  could  be  improved  if  a  central  agency  conversant  with  the  prob- 
lems confronting  all  fairs  made  a  sincere  effort  to  provide  assistance 
through  development  of  suggested  programs  and  methods  of  operation 
for  the  guidance  of  all. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  current  state  supported  fair  program 
made  possible  by  the  adoption  in  1933  of  the  Horse  Racing  Act,  a  total 
in  access  of  $30,000,000  has  been  allocated  to  the  various  district  fairs 
for  capital  expenditures. 

Unfortunately  the  money  has  been  expended  without  the  vequire- 
ment  of  current  masterplans  on  the  part  of  the  districts.  Despite  the 
fact  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  has  an  engineering  section, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  efforts  of  this  staff  has  been  directed 
towards  assisting  the  various  fairs  in  the  development  of  specific  themes 
for  the  various  fairs.  Inspection  of  the  plants  indicate  many  buildings 
have  been  erected  without  thought  to  architectural  appearance,  and 
many  appear  to  be  built  from  determination  rather  than  adequate  plan- 
ning or  adequate  financing. 

The  result  is  that  most  fair  plants  are  patch  work  installations  which 
do  little  credit  to  the  district  or  the  State. 

Next  to  the  establisliment  of  proper  operational  control  over  the  dis- 
trict fairs,  the  committee  believes  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken 
is  the  establishment  of  master  planning  for  each  of  the  district  fairs 
with  each  following  an  architectural  theme  appropriate  to  the  district. 
It  is  believed  existing  structures  can  be  modified  to  conform  to  such 
themes  once  the  district  has  developed  its  motif.  The  committee  points 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Indio  and  Hemet  fairs  as  indicative  of  what 
can  be  done  to  make  a  fairground  attractive  when  an  architectural 
theme  is  developed. 

Despite  the  lack  of  master  planning  and  failure  to  develop  architec- 
tural themes  the  district  fairs  nevertheless  are  in  possession  of  facilities 
of  substantial  value. 

But  the  committee  found  the  districts  fall  far  short  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  properties,  both  with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  interim 
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use,  and  the  collection  of  adequate  rental  fees  for  interim  use  of  their 
facilities. 

It  is  also  believed  the  Division  should  establish  a  formula  for  rents 
for  the  pfuidance  of  the  districts. 

Without  such  a  criteria  and  without  a  formula  for  assessing  rents 
the  districts  are  losing  many  opportunities  to  earn  revenue,  and  in 
some  instances  are  in  effect  allowing  the  state  to  subsidize  local  commu- 
nity activities  and,  in  some  cases,  commercial  operations. 

In  another  field  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
local  governments  to  look  for  methods  Avhereby  revenues  can  be  found 
for  local  government  operations  by  assessing  some  activties  of  the  dis- 
trict fairs.  The  district  fair  in  Imperial  County  was  the  subject  of  a 
tax  imposed  by  the  City  of  Imperial.  The  tax  was  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion between  the  district  board  and  the  city.  No  aid  was  forthcoming 
from  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions. 

The  committee  believes  the  division  should  be  alert  to  such  problems 
and  assist  the  districts  collectively  and  individually  in  resolving  such 
problems. 

Examination  of  the  fair  operations  disclosed  many  areas  wherein 
the  assistance  of  a  central  agency  can  serve  both  to  reduce  costs  and 
improve  fair  operations. 

Among  the  problems  common  to  all  fairs  is  the  writing  of  contracts 
for  carnivals  and  concessions.  While  each  of  the  fairs  attempts  to  write 
a  contract  with  a  carnival  operator  providing  protection  for  the  public, 
lack  of  knowledge  results  in  a  multitude  of  ideas  being  injected  into 
such  contracts.  The  development  of  contracts  for  carnivals  and  other 
conces-sionaires  by  the  Division  to  serve  as  guides  would  be  of  material 
assistance.  Also  the  establishment  of  a  formula  for  the  guidance  of 
fairs  in  the  sale  of  exhibit  space  stalls  could  be  accomplished  b}''  the 
Division. 

Many  of  the  fairs  expend  substantial  sums  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment used  only  during  their  own  fair.  It  is  believed  that  such  things 
as  canvas,  trams,  temporary  bleachers,  seats,  bunting  and  many  other 
items  of  equipment  could  be  purchased  or  rented  jointly  by  a  number 
of  districts  pooling  their  operational  needs.  It  is  possible  that  districts 
could  form  into  regions  or  circuits  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Also  the  possibility  exists  that  improvement  of  operations  could  be 
achieved  through  the  development  of  plans  for  joint  use  of  personnel, 
at  least  in  the  specialty  field  of  operations.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  where  a  person  is  engaged  to  manage  exhibit  space,  for 
example,  he  could  not  just  as  well  sell  exhibit  space  for  several  fairs 
while  selling  for  one. 

A  review  of  the  manual  suggests  the  Division  could  well  spend  time 
in  revising  and  updating  the  provisions  contained  therein.  Also  it  is 
believed  a  review  should  be  made  of  the  forms  currently  in  use  with 
a  view  to  revisions  Avhere  indicated.  Standard  forms  should  be  developed 
for  the  district  minutes  which  were  found  to  vary  considerably. 

With  respect  to  the  Division  of  Audits  it  is  beleved  this  agency  could 
assist  the  districts  materially  by  developing  a  simple  cost  finding  system 
to  enable  the  districts  to  maintain  better  cost  control  over  each  phase 
of  operations. 
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Examinations  conducted  by  the  committee  developed  that  no  fair 
maintains  cost  accounting  and  the  result  is  that  management  is  unable 
to  determine  how  much  any  specific  activity  made  or  lost. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  much  of  the  dereliction,  failures, 
omissions  and  inadequacies  in  the  fair  program  is  due  to  things  other 
than  wilful  or  deliberate  actions  on  the  part  of  the  boards  or  the 
managers.  The  observations  and  comments  conatined  in  this  report  are 
believed  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  are  offered  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 

In  the  interest  of  improving  fairs  generally  by  achieving  better 
management,  better  use  of  facilities,  and  better  use  of  moneys  available, 
the  following  recommendations  are  advanced. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  All  district  fair  funds  should  be  required  to  be  deposited  in  the 
State  Treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  state  agencies.  Revolv- 
ing funds  should  be  established  for  each  of  the  districts. 

2.  Master  plans,  including  architectural  themes,  should  be  required 
of  each  of  the  districts  prior  to  any  future  allocations  of  capital  outlay 
money. 

3.  The  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  should  develop  a  plan  to 
assist  the  districts  in  promoting  interim  use  of  their  facilities. 

4.  The  Division  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  should  develop  a  criteria 
and  formula  for  the  rentals  to  be  charged  for  interim  use  of  distrct 
property. 

5.  The  Division  should  develop  standard  forms  for  contracting  with 
carnivals  and  concessionaires  as  a  guide  for  the  districts. 

6.  The  Division  should  develop  a  formula  for  the  sale  of  exhibit  space. 

7.  The  Division  should  be  alert  to  relationships  with  local  govern- 
ments and  should  assist  districts  in  resolving  such  community  problems. 

8.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  joint  use  of  equipment  and 
personnel  by  the  districts. 

9.  Standard  minute  forms  should  be  developed  and  the  manual  and 
division  forms  should  be  updated. 

10.  A  simple  method  of  cost  finding  should  be  developed  by  the 
Division  of  Audits  for  the  use  of  all  district  fairs. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  ON  THE  STUDY  AND 

INVESTIGATION  RELATING  TO  FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS, 

APPLIANCES  AND  DEVICES 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  No.  15 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  75 — Relative  to  fire  extinguishers 
and  appliances  and  devices  for  extinguishing  fires. 

Whereas,  The  effectiveness  of  fire  extinguishers  and  appliances  and 
devices  for  extinguishing  fires  is  entirely  dependent  upon  proper  serv- 
icing and  recharging  to  insure  that  they  will  function  properly  when 
needed ;  and 

Whereas,  The  ever  increasing  types,  kinds,  and  sizes  of  fire  extin- 
guishers and  appliances  and  devices  for  extinguishing  fires  make  it 
necessary  that  their  capacity  and  effectiveness  on  various  types  of  fires 
be  determined,  and  information  thereon  disseminated  to  the  fire  service 
and  other  interested  persons ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  the  Assembly 
thereof  concurring.  That  the  Legislature  requests  that  the  State  Fire 
Marshal  and  the  State  Fire  Advisory  Board  make  a  complete  study  of 
this  problem,  and  submit  to  the  Legislature,  not  later  than  the  fifth 
calendar  day  of  the  1961  Regular  Session,  a  report  on  their  findings, 
together  with  proposed  legislation  to  effectively  control  the  sale,  distri- 
bution, use  and  the  servicing  and  recharging  of  fire  extinguishers  and 
appliances  and  devices  for  extinguishing  fires;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to 
transmit  a  suitable  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal 
and  to  each  member  of  the  State  Fire  Advisory  Board. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  75  brought  out  that  the  effective- 
ness of  fire  extinguishers,  appliances  and  devices  for  extinguishing  fires 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  proper  servicing  and  recharging  to  insure 
that  they  will  function  properly  when  needed.  The  ever  increasing 
types,  kinds  and  sizes  of  fire  extinguishers  and  appliances  and  devices 
for  extinguishing  fires  makes  it  necessary  that  their  capacity  and 
effectiveness  on  various  types  of  fire  be  determined. 

It  should  be  understood  that  portable  type  fire  extinguishers  are  de- 
signed to  cope  with  fires  in  their  incipiency  and  are  considered  neces- 
sary even  though  the  property  is  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers 
or  wet  stand  pipes  with  hose  racks.  While  the  methods  of  operation 
for  the  various  types  of  appliances  are  generally  apparent  from  their 
very  nature  and  are  indicated  prominently  on  each  extinguisher,  the 
process  of  recharging  and  servicing  the  various  types  of  fire  extin- 
guishers is  directly  related  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  extinguisher 
when  it  is  needed.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  person  doing  the 
recharging  and  servicing  of  fire  equipment  possess  sufficient  integrity 
as  is  possible  to  determine. 

SALES-SERVICING  AND  RECHARGING 

There  are  three  rather  clearly  defined  types  of  individuals  and  con- 
cerns which  are  active  in  reservicing,  charging  and  distributing  fire 
extinguishers  in  California : 

1.  The  largest  category  in  the  fire  extinguisher  business  is  those 
concerns  which  sell  fire  extinguishers.  No  exact  figure  on  the 
number  of  these  firms  is  available,  however,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate would  place  the  figure  at  around  1500  business  houses  which 
sell  some  type  of  fire  extinguisher. 

2.  The  next  category  would  include  those  persons  who  do  only  the 
recharging  and  servicing  of  fire  equipment.  In  this  category  we 
find  that  there  are  approximately  150  to  200  concerns  throughout 
the  State  of  California.  These  people  go  from  one  occupancy  to 
another  and  do  only  the  recharging  and  simple  servicing  which 
can  be  completed  on  the  premises. 

3.  There  are  approximately  40  to  50  large  dealers  in  California  who 
operate  establishments  which  can  provide  all  of  the  necessary 
functions  for  recharging,  servicing  and  testing  of  fire  extin- 
guishers. These  dealers  are  equipped  to  provide  hydrostatic  testing 
of  fire  extinguishers.  This  operation  requires  special  equipment 
and  the  work  must  be  done  by  persons  who  are  qualified  to  test, 
recharge  and  service  pressure  vessels  as  well  as  other  types  of 
units. 
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ADVISORY  GROUP 

In  the  planning  stagres  of  this  stndy  and  investigation  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  desired  results  could  best  be  achieved  through  meetings 
■with  special  advisory  groups.  These  groups  were  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Fire  Extinguisher  Appliances  and  Devices  Indus- 
try, Fire  Doj^artments,  and  other  organized  fire  groups,  from  private 
industry,  officials  from  various  governmental  agencies  and  other  organ- 
izations having  official  or  special  interest  in  the  subject.  Organizations 
which  were  represented  are  as  follows: 

1.  Fire  Protection  Association  of  California,  Inc. 

2.  California  Fire  Chiefs  Association 

3.  Southern  California  Fire  Marshal's  and  Fire  Inspector's  Assoc. 

4.  Northern  California  Fire  Marshal's  and  Fire  Inspector's  Assoc. 

5.  California  Rural  Firemen 's  Assoc. 

6.  California  State  Firemen's  Assoc,  Inc. 

7.  State  Division  of  Forestry 

8.  California  Fire  Safety  Association 

9.  Fire  Advisory  Board  to  the  Fire  Marshal 

10.  Private  Industry 

11.  Government 

ASSISTANCE  GROUPS 

Legislative  Counsel  Ralph  N.  Kleps  represented  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Lourimore. 

Attorney  General's  Office. 

Departmental  coordinator  George  Y.  Evans,  Senior  Deputy,  State 
Fire  Marshal's  Office,  Sacramento. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  study  and  investigation  of  SCR 
No.  75  and  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  of  this 
preliminary  report  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  efforts  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  without  whose  assistance  and  guidance 
the  study  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  and  the  results  less 
thorough. 

It  is  with  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  that  the  State  Fire  Marshal 
thanks  all  members  and  persons  who  participated  in  this  particular 
study.  All  of  the  persons  involved  in  this  study  willingly  gave  their 
time.  Because  of  their  assistance  and  cooperation  the  fire  extinguisher, 
appliances,  and  devices  business  present  and  future  will  benefit  by 
the  results  accruing  from  this  stud3^ 

The  gratitude  of  the  Fire  Marshal  is  also  expressed  to  the  Legislative 
Counsel  and  to  the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  to  the  members  of 
their  staffs  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  this  study. 

Appreciation  is  also  expressed  to  the  fire  departments  which  so  will- 
ingly gave  of  their  quarters  or  arranged  for  public  meeting  places. 

HOW  THE  STUDY  WAS  CONDUCTED 

The  study,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  held 
8  meetings :  Three  at  Sacramento,  one  each  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka,  Redding  and  Fresno. 
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The  subject  material  for  these  meetings  was  obtained  through  sep- 
arate research  and  by  special  conferences  and  contacts  with  individuals 
and  groups  representing  the  Fire  Extinguisher  and  Fire  Appliance 
Concerns. 

Meetings  were  open  to  the  public. 

From  this  study  and  investigation  it  was  readily  evident  that  pro- 
posed Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  75,  relating  to  Fire  Extin- 
guishers, Appliances  and  Devices  should  be  incorporated  into  a  new 
law. 


FINDINGS 

1.  In  general,  the  results  of  the  meetings  indicated  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  this  type  of  legislation  and  is  actually  desired  by  most 
of  the  persons  in  the  fire  extinguisher  and  appliance  industry, 

2.  That  a  licensing  and  examination  program  should  be  established 
by  legislation  and  regulation. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  a  fee  should  be  instituted  on  a  basis  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  after  the  study  has  been 
completed. 

4.  Liability  insurance  should  be  required  in  the  regulations  and 
standards. 

5.  A  certificate  of  fitness  should  be  incorporated  into  the  regulation 
for  the  servicing,  recharging  and  sale  of  fire  extinguishers. 

6.  Registration  numbers  should  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  dealers, 
service  men,  and  salesmen  of  each  Fire  Extinguisher,  Appliance, 
and  Device  concern  similar  to  the  system  now  in  use  for  flame 
proofing  concerns. 

7.  That  a  copy  of  the  license  should  be  mailed  to  the  chief  in  the  area 
in  which  the  dealer,  serviceman,  or  salesman  is  to  operate. 

8.  That  the  recharging  tags  should  bear  the  dealer's  or  serviceman's 
registration  number  for  immediate  identification. 

9.  That  all  fire  extinguishers  should  be  hydrostatically  tested  in  ac- 
cordance with  NBFU  Pamphlet  No.  10,  dated  July,  1959. 

10.  Violations  of  any  portion  of  this  proposed  statute  should  be  a  mis- 
demeanor as  defined  in  Section  13112. 

11.  "Approved"  means  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 

12.  One  very  serious  problem  in  the  fire  protection  industry  is  the  sale 
and  use  of  surplus  fire  extinguishing  equipment.  In  many  instances, 
the  equipment  is  modified  or  adapted  for  some  purpose  for  which 
it  is  not  originally  intended,  thus  becoming  a  potential  hazard  to 
persons  and  property.  The  regulations  should  include  the  solution 
to  this  problem. 

13.  Qualified  firemen  emploj^ed  by  regularly  organized  fire  departments 
and  fire  districts  should  be  licensed  on  a  fee  exempt  basis  unless 
they  are  charging  for  their  services. 

14.  Privately  operated  industrial  and  commercial  businesses  and  or- 
ganizations may  service  and  recharge  fire  extinguishers,  appliances 
and  devices  for  use  in  their  own  immediate  plants  provided  that 
personnel  performing  such  service  are  qualified  and  registered  with 
the  State  Fire  Marshal. 

15.  There  are  cases  on  record  which  indicate  that  servicemen  have  not 
correctly  serviced  fire  extinguishers,  thereby  creating  the  extin- 
guisher inoperative  or  dangerous  when  needed.  We  list  case  his- 
tories which  are  typical  of  this  problem. 

(8) 
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(a)  June  14,  1960,  violation  of  improperly  serviced  fire  extin- 
guishers— Covina  Masonic  Home  for  Children.  Extinguishers 
were  filled  with  an  improper  solution.  Municipal  Judge  im- 
posed fine  of  $52.50. 

(b)  February  25,  1952,  Hornkohl  Laboratories,  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia. Five  (5)  extinguishers  and  in  each  case  acid  was  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate.  Gaskets  were  not  changed. 

(e)  March  20,  1957,  The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs. 
Claude  Allison,  Case  #7703.  Judgment — execution  of  sentence 
suspended.  Defendant  placed  on  three  (3)  years  probation  with 
three  restrictions. 

(d)  Rupturing  of  water  pressure  cartridge  fire  extinguisher  cap. 
4-60  in  San  Francisco.  (San  Francisco-Charles  Neal). 

(e)  March  1,  1960,  Chicago's  American.  Two  firemen  face  extin- 
guisher quiz. 

(f)  March  1,  1960,  Chicago's  American.  Fire  extinguisher  racket 
flares  in  Chicago. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  legal  means  to  protect  the  public 
against  unscrupulous  and  uninformed  purveyors  of  substandard  and 
dangerous  fire  equipment.  The  general  public  has  been  abused  by 
"  flj'-by-night "  operators  who  will  move  into  a  territory  and  attempt 
to  quickly  sell  a  substandard  piece  of  equipment,  then  move  out  of 
the  district,  leaving  the  public  with  inferior,  dangerous  or  ineffective 
piece  of  merchandise. 

This  study  indicated  that  means  should  be  provided  for  correcting 
some  of  the  weaknesses  or  inequities  now  present  in  the  fire  appliance 
and  extinguisher  activities  in  California. 

2.  The  consensus  of  the  participants  during  this  study  showed  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  effectively  control  the  distribution, 
use,  servicing  and  recharging  of  fire  extinguishers  and  appliances 
and  devices  for  extinguishing  fires. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  It  is  tl)e  principal  emphasis  and  recommendation  of  this  report  that 
the  proposed  legislation  Appendix  A  be  enacted  into  law. 

APPENDIX  A 
Article  3  (Chapter  1,  Part  2,  Health  and  Safety  Code) 

General  Provisions 

1.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  establish  and  adopt  such  regulations 
and  standards  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property  to  effectively  control  the  sale,  distribution, 
use,  capacity,  servicing,  recharging  and  effectiveness  of  all  fire  extin- 
guishers and  appliances  and  devices  for  extinguishing  fires. 

Fees 

2.  xVny  fire  extinguisher,  appliance,  device  dealer  or  any  recharging, 
servicing,  selling,  distributing  concern  marketing  any  type  of  fire  ex- 
tinguisher and  who  desires  to  have  his  name  appear  on  the  approved 
list,  shall  first  make  application  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal  on  forms 
provided  by  him.  Such  applications  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  regis- 
tration fee  as  follows : 

(a)  The  original  and  annual  renewal  registration  fee  for  approval 
and  listing  of  one  fire  extinguisher,  appliance,  or  device  dealer 
or  an  individual  concern  shall  be  $150.00.  The  original  and  an- 
nual renewal  fee  for  each  additional  employee  who  is  approved 
and  listed  for  an  individual  concern  shall  be  $30.00. 

(b)  The  original  and  annual  renewal  registration  fee  for  a  recharg- 
ing and  servicing  concern  only  shall  be  $50.00. 

(e)  The  original  and  annual  renewal  registration  fee  for  approval 
and  listing  of  one  individual  sales  person  only  shall  be  $15.00. 

Violafions  and  Penalties 

Approved  dealers  or  concerns  not  paying  their  annual  renewal  fee 
on  or  before  July  30  of  each  year  shall  have  their  names  removed  from 
the  State  Fire  Marshal's  approved  list. 

Penalty 

3.  Reference  is  made  to  Section  13112  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code. 

List  of  Approved  Dealers,  Serv/cemen  and  Recharging 

4.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  shall  promulgate  and  make  available  at 
cost  of  printing  at  least  once  each  year  a  list  of  the  approved  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, appliance  or  device  dealers,  salesmen,  recharging  or  serv- 
icing concerns  and  personnel.  He  may,  without  cost,  furnish  a  single 
copy  of  such  list  to  each  fire  extinguisher  appliance  or  device  concern 
or  dealer  that  is  registered  and  approved  by  him  and  to  all  California 
fire  officials. 

5.  Regulations  adopted  in  accordance  with  this  part  shall  comply 
with  Chapter  4,  Part  1,  Division  3,  Title  2,  Government  Code. 
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ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATION   OF   S.C.R.  No.  75 
SALARY  AND  WAGES 

2  Deputy  Grade  III  at  $644  per  month $15,456 

2  Inter.  Steno.  at  $341  per  month 8,184 

Temporary   Help    2,480 


Total  salaries  $26,120      $26,120 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Office    $1,550 

Freight     550 

Laboratory    2,000 

Pro-Rate   Administrative   Charges 1,000 

Moving  Expenses 950 

Printing   2,750 

Telephone   Exchange   Charges 950 

Telephone  Long  Distance  Charges 1,110 

Teletype  and  Telegraph 150 

Postage 400 

Traveling    Expense    7,066 

Automobile    Operation    3,772 

Traveling— Out  of   State 630 

Rent   420 

Fire  Advisory  Board 1,500 


Total  Operating  Expenses $24,788      $24,788 

EQUIPMENT 

Office  Equipment  $3,642 

Total,    Equipment    $3,642        $3,642 

GRAND  TOTAL $54,550      $54,550 

ANTICIPATED   REVENUE  FROM  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
RELATIVE  TO  S.C.R.   No.  75 

40  Dealer  Licenses  $150  each $6,000 

200  Recharging  and  Servicing  Licenses  $50  each 10,000 

1,500  Salesman  Licenses  $30  each 45,000 


Total   Revenue   $61,000 
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RECOMMENDATION 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  188  (1959),  read  and  unanimously 
adopted  on  motion  of  Senator  Murdy  and  referred  to  this  committee 
for  study,  it  is  hereby  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  which 
would  allocate  a  portion  of  the  salary  paid  to  chaplains  of  institutions 
under  the  Department  of  Corrections,  the  Youth  Authority,  and  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  as  "housing  and  utilities"  allowance 
in  order  that  they  might  qualify  for  the  tax  exemption  granted  by  the 
federal  income  tax  law  to  privately  employed  clergymen.  The  recom- 
mendation is  based  upon  information  assembled  by  the  committee 's  staff 
and  on  a  joint  meeting  held  with  this  committee's  chairman,  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  State  Personnel  Board,  and 
members  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Institutional  Religion.  In 
addition  the  departments  concerned,  namely  Corrections,  Mental  Hy- 
giene, and  Youth  Authority,  have  indicated  their  endorsement  of  this 
proposal. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  No.   188 

Senate  Resolution  No.  188  which  brought  this  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee read  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Murdy: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  188 

Relative  to  the  chaplains  of  state  institutions 

Whereas,  The  chaplains  of  institutions  under  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  the  Youth  Authoritj^,  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene are  leaders  of  high  standing  in  their  profession  and  are  carrying 
on  excellent  programs ;  and 

Whereas,  These  chaplains  do  not  have  the  comparable  advantages  of 
privately  employed  clergymen  provided  by  the  federal  income  tax  laws 
in  that  a  certain  percentage  of  salary  received  by  privately  employed 
clergymen  is  designated  for  "housing  and  utilities"  which,  under  the 
federal  income  tax  law,  is  not  subject  to  taxation ;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  Committee  on  Institutional  Religion,  set  up  by 
these  three  state  departments  and  composed  of  religious  leaders  of  the 
many  faiths  in  California,  has  expressed  a  positive  desire  that  state 
employed  chaplains  be  enabled  to  qualify  for  this  tax  exemption;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  That  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is  hereby  directed  to  assign  to  an  appropriate  interim  com- 
mittee for  study  the  subject  of  salaries  paid  to  state  employed  chaplains, 
including  the  feasibility  of  allocating  a  portion  of  their  salaries  for 
"housing  and  utilities"  so  they  may  qualify  for  the  tax  exemption 
granted  by  the  federal  income  tax  law  to  privately  employed  clergymen ; 
and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  which  this  subject  is  assigned  for 
study  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  ascertain,  study,  and  analyze 
all  facts  relating  to  this  subject  and  the  desirability  of,  or  necessity  for, 
legislation  in  this  field,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  including 
in  its  report  its  recommendations  for  appropriate  legislation. 

Resolution  read,  and  unanimously  adopted  on  motion  of  Senator 
Murdy. 


OPINIONS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

The  three  State  Departments  that  employ  the  services  of  chaplains 
were  contacted  for  their  opinions  and  positions  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  resolution.  Daniel  Blain,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Mental  Hygiene,  re- 
plied to  the  committee 's  inquiries  as  follows : 

"Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  May  5  relative  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  brief  outline  of  the  problem,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, on  the  subject  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  188. 

"Section  107  of  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
provides  for  exclusion  of  the  rental  value  of  parsonages  from  gross 
income  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  regulations  pertaining 
thereto  were  published  as  Treasury  Decision  6239  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  June  15,  1957.  These  regulations  provide  as  follows : 

' '  '  Circumstances  under  which  a  rental  allowance  will  be  deemed 
to  have  been  used  to  rent  or  provide  a  home  will  include  cases  in 
which  the  allowance  is  expended  (1)  for  rent  of  a  home  (2)  for 
purchase  of  a  home,  and  (3)  for  expenses  directed  for  this  purpose 
to  be  directly  related  to  providing  a  home.  Where  the  minister 
rents,  purchases,  or  owns  a  farm  or  other  business  property,  in 
addition  to  a  home,  the  portion  of  the  rental  allowance  expended 
in  connection  with  the  farm  or  business  or  business  property  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  his  gross  income. ' 

"In  order  to  qualify  for  income  deduction,  a  portion  of  the  min- 
ister's or  chaplain's  salary  must  be  designated  as  'rental  allow- 
ance. ' 

"In  1957  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Department  of 
Corrections,  and  Department  of  Youth  Authority,  at  the  request 
of  the  chaplains  employed  by  these  departments,  began  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  rental  allowance  for  chaplains  employed  by  the 
State.  In  the  course  of  the  study,  the  State  Advisory  Committee 
on  Institutional  Religion,  a  committee  constituted  in  1948  to  advise 
the  Directors  of  Corrections,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Youth  Authority 
upon  religious  matters,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
three  major  faith  groups,  strongly  recommended  that  the  three 
departments  request  the  State  Personnel  Board  to  designate  a  por- 
tion of  the  chaplain's  salary  as  housing  allowance.  On  April  7, 
1958,  the  Personnel  Board  indicated,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General's  Office,  that  it  did  not  have  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  designate  a  portion  of  the  chaplain's  salarj'-  as  housing 
allowance. 

"The  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Institutional  Religion,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Northern  California-Nevada  Council  of 
Churches,  and  through  the  Council  of  Churches  representative, 
arranged  for  Assemblyman  Thomas  of  Los  Angeles  to  have  the 
proposal  presented  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  Salary  Bill  (AB  1416),  1959  Legislative  Session. 
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"The  amendment  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  bill  and  on  June 
19,  1959,  the  Senate  unanimoiislj^  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Sen- 
ator John  Murdy,  Senate  Resolution  No.  188,  providing  for  the 
study  of  this  problem  by  an  appropriate  interim  committee. 

"It  is  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  that 
a  portion  of  the  chaplain's  salary  should  be  designated,  through 
appropriate  action,  as  'housing  and  utilities'  allowance  to  provide 
comparable  advantages  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law  as  pres- 
ently enjoyed  by  ministers  not  employed  by  the  State. 

"It  is  recommended  that  housing  and  utilities  expenses,  not  to 
exceed  $1,800  per  taxable  year,  be  designated  as  'housing  and  utili- 
ties' allowance  for  chaplains  in  State  service." 

Opinions  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  The  Youth  Authority 
are  contained  in  letters  which  appear  in  the  appendix. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  OPINION 

This  committee  sought  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  housing  allowance  could  be  separated 
from  the  salary  in  order  to  comply  with  federal  income  tax  law  provi- 
sions. The  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  suggested  two  ways  in 
which  the  deduction  could  properly  be  made.  The  Legislative  Counsel's 
opinion  is  as  follows : 

"S.R.   188  OF   1959  REGULAR  SESSION:  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX, 
STATE-EMPLOYED  CHAPLAINS-No.  4719 

Dear  Senator  Arnold : 

Question 

"You  have  informed  us  that  chaplains  employed  in  various  of 
our  state  institutions  are  presently  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a 
provision  in  the  Federal  income  tax  law  which  permits  a  minister 
to  exclude  from  his  gross  income  either  (1)  the  rental  value  of  a 
home  furnished  to  him  as  part  of  his  compensation  or  (2)  the 
amount  of  any  allowance  paid  to  him  as  part  of  his  compensation 
for  renting  or  otherwise  obtaining  a  home;  and  ask  what  can  be 
done  through  California  legislation  to  enable  such  chaplains  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  such  provision.  You  have  stated  that  you  are 
in  need  of  this  information  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  matter 
that  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Governmental  Administra- 
tion is  making  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  188  of  the  1959 
Regular  Session  (1959  Reg.  Sess.  Journal,  p.  4220). 

Opinion 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  the  chaplains  in  question  are  not 
now  entitled  to  the  described  exclusion  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
currently  no  legal  authorization  under  which  chaplains  receive  as 
part  of  their  compensation  either  a  home  or  any  home  allowance. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  could  be  remedied  by  legislation 
providing  directly,  or  requiring  the  State  Personnel  Board  to  pro- 
vide, that  any  home  furnished  a  chaplain  by  the  State  is  part  of 
of  his  compensation  or,  where  a  home  is  not  furnished  a  chaplain, 
that  a  specified  percentage  of  his  compensation  represents  an 
allowance  for  renting  or  otherwise  obtaining  a  home. 

Analysis 

"The  provision  of  the  Federal  income  tax  law  in  question  is 
found  in  Section  107  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  section 
reads  as  follows : 

'Sec.  107.     In  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  gross  in- 
come does  not  include — 
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(1)  the  rental  value  of  a  home  furnished  to  him  as  part  of 
his  compensation ;  or 

(2)  the  rental  allowance  paid  to  him  as  part  of  his  compen- 
sation, to  the  extent  used  by  him  to  rent  or  provide  a  home.' 

"In  implementation  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  has  provided  as  follows  in  Section  1.107-1  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Regulations  (601  C.C.H.  Standard  Fed.  Tax 
Rep.,  p.  16,161)  : 

'See.  1.107-1.  Rental  Value  of  Parsonages. — (a)  In  the  case 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  gross  income  does  not  include  (1) 
the  rental  value  of  a  home,  including  utilities,  furnished  to  him 
as  a  part  of  his  compensation,  or  (2)  the  rental  allowance  paid 
to  him  as  a  part  of  his  compensation,  to  the  extent  such  allow- 
ance is  used  by  him  to  rent  or  otherwise  provide  a  home.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  the  exclusion,  the  home  or  rental  allowance  must 
be  provided  as  remuneration  for  services  which  are  ordinarily 
the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  .  .  . 

'(b)  For  purposes  of  section  107,  the  term  'home'  means  a 
dwelling  place  (including  furnishings)  and  the  appurtenances 
thereto,  such  as  a  garage.  The  term  'rental  allowance'  means  an 
amount  paid  to  a  minister  to  rent  or  otherwise  provide  a  home 
if  such  amount  is  designated  as  rental  allowance  pursuant  to 
official  action  taken  prior  to  January  1,  1958,  by  the  employing 
church  or  other  qualified  organization,  or  if  such  amount  is  des- 
ignated as  rental  allowance  pursuant  to  official  action  taken  in 
advance  of  such  payment  by  the  emplojdng  church  or  other 
qualified  organization  Avhen  paid  after  December  31,  1957.  The 
designation  of  an  amount  as  rental  allowance  may  be  evidenced 
in  an  employment  contract,  in  minutes  of  or  in  a  resolution  by  a 
church  or  other  qualified  organization  or  in  its  budget,  or  in  any 
other  appropriate  instrument  evidencing  such  official  action.  The 
designation  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  is  a  sufficient  desig- 
nation if  it  permits  a  payment  or  a  part  thereof  to  be  identified 
as  a  payment  of  rental  allowance  as  distinguished  from  salary 
or  other  remuneration.' 

"We  believe  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  law  and  regulations  would  enable  a  chaplain  employed 
in  one  of  our  state  institutions  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  exclusion 
to  which  such  law  and  regulations  relate  if  a  California  law  were 
enacted  (1)  to  provide  directly  that  a  home  furnished  such  a 
chaplain  by  the  State  is  part  of  his  compensation  or,  where  he  is 
not  furnished  a  home,  that  a  specified  percentage  of  his  compensa- 
tion represents  an  allowance  for  renting  or  otherwise  obtaining  a 
home,  or  (2)  requiring  the  State  Personnel  Board  to  make  such 
provision,  followed  by  the  board's  adoption  of  a  regulation  so 
providing. ' ' 


OTHER  RELEVANT  FACTS 

Subsequent  meetings  and  investigations  revealed  the  following  facts : 

(1)  New  York  and  Minnesota  have  passed  legislation  effecting  this 
purpose.  New  York  allows  a  10%  deduction  of  yearly  salary  for  hous- 
ing allowances  while  Minnesota  allows  a  fiat  sum  of  $1,500  per  year.  It 
was  stated  to  the  committee  that  certain  other  states  were  able  to  sepa- 
rate the  housing  allowance  from  the  salary  by  means  other  than  legisla- 
tive however,  for  reasons  stated  in  an  Attorney  General 's  verbal  opinion 
to  the  Personnel  Board  in  1958,  legislation  would  be  a  necessary  prece- 
dent in  California. 

(2)  The  federal  provision  for  the  deduction  of  housing  allowances  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel  is  applicable  only  to  chaplains.  It  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  any  other  state  employee  to  separate  a  part  of  his  salary 
and  designate  it  as  housing  allowance  since  the  Federal  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  could  not  under  existing  statutes  allow  the  deduction. 

(3)  The  state  has  virtually  the  same  provisions  for  deductions  of 
housing  allowances  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  provided  in  federal 
statute.  They  are  found  in  section  17141  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation 
Code  which  is  as  follows : 

"17141.  Manse  or  parsonage  rental  value;  rental  allowance  to 
minister — 

"In  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  gross  income  does  not 
include — 

"  (1)  The  rental  value  of  a  home  furnished  to  him  as  part  of  his 
compensation;  or 

"  (2)  The  rental  allowance  paid  to  him  as  part  of  his  compensa- 
tion, to  the  extent  used  by  him  to  rent  or  provide  a  home.  (Added 
Stats.  1955,  c.  939,  p.  1671,  Sec.  2,  effective  June  6,  1955.) " 

(4)  There  are  approximately  100  chaplains  in  state  service.  Their 
current  salary  range  is  $584.00  to  $710.00  per  month.  Assuming  that 
$1,800  were  allowed  as  a  housing  deduction  the  maximum  state  income 
tax  savings  to  each  chaplain  could  amount  to  approximately  $20.00  per 
year,  while  Federal  Income  Tax  savings  could  amount  to  $396.00  per 
year. 

(5)  In  order  to  alleviate  any  forseeable  problems  it  was  suggested 
by  the  representative  of  the  Personnel  Board  that  the  amount  of  the 
allowable  deduction  be  set  in  the  legislation  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  to  the  maximum  amount  which 
they  would  allow  for  housing  allowance  deductions. 

(6)  An  opinion  was  requested  from  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Service  concerning  the  allowable  housing  allowance  deduction  for  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  serving  as  chaplains. 

The  reply  from  Lester  W.  Utter,  Chief  of  the  Individual  Income  Tax 
Branch,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  is  as  follows : 

(11) 
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January  27,  1961 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  7,  1960,  with  en- 
closures, addressed  to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue, 
San  Francisco,  California  concerning  the  question  of  what  portion 
of  the  salary  paid  to  state  chaplains  may  be  desigrnated  as  a  "hous- 
ing  and  utilities"  allowance  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

"The  facts  submitted  disclose  that  your  committee  is  making  a 
study  of  salaries  paid  to  state  employed  chaplains,  including  a  plan 
to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  chaplains'  salaries  for  a  "housing  and 
utilities"  allowance  so  that  they  might  have  the  same  exemption 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  as  privately  employed  ministers. 

"You  desire  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  chaplains'  salaries 
could  be  designated  as  a  "housing  and  utilities"  allowance  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

"The  question  as  to  what  percentage  may  be  designated  as  an 
allowance  is  a  matter  with  respect  to  which  no  ruling  may  be  issued 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  no  limitation  is  prescribed  by 
section  107  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"However,  it  may  be  stated  that  section  1.107-1  (c)  of  the  Income 
Tax  Regulations  provides,  in  part,  that  a  rental  allowance  must  be 
included  in  the  minister 's  gross  income  in  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received,  to  the  extent  that  such  allowance  is  not  used  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  to  rent  or  otherwise  provide  a  home. ' ' 

Therefore,  since  $1,800.00  was  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  since  any  excess  not  used  "to  rent  or  otherwise 
provide  a  home"  must  in  turn  be  reported  by  the  Chaplain  as  income, 
this  figure  was  incorporated  in  the  following  proposed  legislation  which 
this  committee  recommends  to  the  legislature. 

"S.B.  561  as  introduced  by  Senator  Arnold. 

"Salaries  and  wages  of  state-emploved  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

"Amends  Sec.  18539,  adds  Sees.  18539.5  and  18850.5,  Gov.  C. 

"Specifies  that  the  salaries  or  wages  of  state-employed  ministers 
of  the  go.spel  include  rental  allowances. 

"Provides  that  the  State  Personnel  Board  shall  allocate  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $1,800.00  of  the  salary  or  wage  as  a  rental 
allowance. 


An  act  to  amend  Section  18539  of,  and  to  add  Sections  18539.5  and 
18850.5  to,  the  Government  Code,  relating  to  the  salaries  or  wages 
paid  by  the  State  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  18539  of  the  Government  Code  is  amended  to 
read : 

18539.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Section  18539.5,  "salary" 
or  "wage"  means  the  amount  of  money  or  credit  received  as  compen- 
sation for  service  rendered,  exclusive  of  mileage,  traveling  allowances, 
and  other  sums  received  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  the  State 's  business,  but  including  the  reasonable 
value  of  board,  rent,  housing,  lodging,  or  similar  advantages  received 
from  the  State. 
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Sec.  2.  Section  18539.5  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 
18539.5.  In  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  "salary"  or  "wage" 
means  the  amount  of  money  or  credit  received  as  compensation  for 
service  rendered,  exclusive  of  mileage,  traveling  allowances,  and  other 
sums  received  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  State's  business,  but  including  all  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  rental  value  of  a  home  furnished  to  him. 

(b)  The  rental  allowance  paid  to  him  to  rent  or  provide  a  home. 
Sec.  3.     Section  18850.5  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 

18850.5.  For  purposes  of  Section  18539.5,  the  board  shall  allocate 
a  portion  of  the  salary  or  wage  paid  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  as 
either  of  the  following : 

(a)  The  rental  value  of  a  home  furnished  to  him. 

(b)  The  rental  allowance  paid  to  him  to  rent  or  provide  a  home. 
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Honorable  Stanley  Arnold,  Chainnan  ii 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Governmental  Administration  | 

State  Capitol,  Sacramento  14,  California  I 

Dear  Senator  Arnold  :  This  will  answer  your  letter  of  May  5,  1960,      ' ' 
requesting:  a  brief  outline  of  the  problem  raised  by  Senate  Resolution 
188,  1959  Regular  Session. 

The  matter  of  housing  allowance  for  chaplains  in  State  service  was 
first  raised  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  income  tax  laws 
allowed  ministers  to  have  a  portion  of  their  salary  declared  "for  hous- 
ing allowance"  and  therefore  tax  free.  Action  on  the  matter  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  State  Committee  on  Institutional  Religion.  The  three 
agencies  primarilj'  concerned  are  the  Departments  of  ^Mental  Hygiene, 
Youth  Authorit}^,  and  Corrections.  All  three  of  these  agencies  endorsed 
the  plan  and  first  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  solution  through  admin- 
istrative channels.  At  this  point,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General's  Office,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of  that  office  that 
authorization  of  a  chaplains'  housing  allowance  could  not  be  made 
without  legislative  enactment. 

In  the  1959  Regular  Session,  there  was  some  activity  independent  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  to  introduce  a  bill  on  this  subject,  but 
this  was  dropped  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution  188. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  supported  the  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Institutional  Religion  in  the  past  on  this  proposal  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  There  are  two  principal  reasons 
for  the  support :  First,  the  practice  of  allowing  housing  allowances  for 
chaplains  is  generally  followed  in  the  community  and  has  already  re- 
ceived official  recognition  by  some  of  the  states  including  New  York 
and  iMinnesota.  Second,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  provision  for  chaplains 
housing  allowance  would  put  the  State  in  a  better  position  for  the 
recruitment  of  chaplains. 

If  you  wish  to  follow  this  matter  in  more  detail,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lee 
Helsel,  Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  ]\Iental  Hygiene, 
who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Institu- 
tional Religion,  will  be  happy  to  give  you  such  information  upon 
request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  A.  McGee 
Dated :  June  6,  1960  Director  of  Corrections 
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Honorable  Stanley  Arnold,  Chairman 
Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Governmental  Administration 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento  14,  California 

Dear  Senator  Arnold  :  You  wrote  me  on  May  5  in  relation  to  Senate 
Resolution  188.  You  asked  that  I  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Youth  Authority  in  this  connection  and  my  recom- 
mendations. 

AVith  but  one  exception,  the  24  Chaplains  in  the  Youth  Authority 
live  off  the  grounds  of  the  institutions.  Our  Chaplains'  salaries  are 
fixed  by  the  Personnel  Board  according  to  the  prevailing  rate  theory; 
that  is,  our  Chaplains  are  paid  at  a  rate  which  is  approximately  that 
of  most  clergymen  in  private  parishes.  However,  the  salaries  paid  Chap- 
lains in  State  Services  do  not  take  into  account  that  most  clergymen 
outside  of  State  Service  have,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  free  housing 
provided  them  by  the  parish.  Some  of  our  Catholic  Chaplains  do  live 
in  a  rectory  provided  by  a  parish  but  all  of  our  Protestant  Chaplains 
must  rent  homes  in  the  nearby  communities  and,  therefore,  in  fact, 
receive  a  lower  remuneration  than  a  clergyman  not  in  State  Service. 
I  would,  therefore,  recommend  allocating  a  portion  of  the  Chaplains' 
salaries  for  housing  and  utilities  so  that  they  may  qualify  for  the  tax 
exemption  granted  by  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  to  privately  em- 
ployed clergymen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Heman  G.  Stark,  Director 
Dated  :  May  23,  1960  Department  of  the  Youth  Authority 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Senate  Chamber,  Sacramento 

December  21,  1960 
Honorable  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
President  of  the  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent  :  The  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Administration,  pnrsnant  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  135, 
adopted  May  25,  1959,  submits  this  Progress  Report  on  Expanded  Use 
of  Prison  Inmates  in  The  Conservation  Program.  The  committee  has 
approved  this  report. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  staff 
of  the  various  agencies  who  gave  their  full  cooperation  to  the  committee 
during  the  research  and  investigations  that  were  necessary  to  conduct 
this  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stanley  Arnold,  Chairman 
George  Miller,  Vice  Chairman 
Luther  E.  Gibson 
Alan  Short 
Randolph  Collier 
Hugh  P.  Donnelly 
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EXPANDED  USE  OF  PRISON   INMATES  IN  THE 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Kesolution  135,  read  and  adopted  on  May  25, 
1959,  at  the  Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Senate  Fact 
Finding  Committee  on  Governmental  Administration  submits  this 
Progress  Report  on  the  Expanded  Use  of  Prison  Inmates  In  The 
Conservation  Program. 

On  the  basis  of  the  research  and  investigations  conducted  for  this 
committee  by  its  staff,  the  committee  wishes  to  re-emphasize  the  con- 
clusions of  the  1957  Report  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  entitled  "Study  on  Prison  Labor  and  Forestry 
Camps. ' '  They  were  : 

1.  The  honor  camp  program  is  an  excellent  one,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  rehabilitation  and  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  California. 

2.  There  is  virtually  an  unlimited  field  of  work  which  should  be 
done  by  inmate  labor  to  conserve  and  develop  the  State's  natural 
resources,  such  as  fire  suppression,  fire  hazard  reduction,  fire  and 
truck  trail  construction,  reforestation,  timber  stand  improvement, 
soil  conservation,  stream  clearance  for  the  natural  propagation  of 
fish  and  for  flood  control,  insect  control,  realignment  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  in  remote  and  inaccessible  areas,  and  other  projects  in- 
cidental to  forestry  and  state  park  operation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation. 

3.  Neither  the  present  honor  camp  activities  nor  those  proposed  for 
the  future  are  competitive  with   free  labor. 

4.  The  source  of  excellent  and  well-trained  fire  fighters  available 
from  the  institutions  and  the  honor  camps  have  assisted  materially 
in  preserving  the  State's  resources.  No  one  can  measure  in  dollars 
and  cents,  or  human  life,  what  might  have  happened  had  not  these 
crews  been  on  the  line  of  fire. 

5.  The  camps  alleviate  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  institutions, 
reduce  inmate  idleness,  and  provide  a  practical  and  effective  rehabilita- 
tion program  through   constructive   work. 

6.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  cost  of  constructing  the  present  type 
of  honor  camp  is  approximately  half  of  that  necessary  to  construct 
an  institution.  An  expansion  of  the  honor  camp  program  should  result 
in  a  capital  outlay  saving  to  the  State. 

7.  Through  expressed  recognition  of  the  outstanding  services  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  performed,  the  citizens  of  communities 
surrounding  existing  honor  camps  have  accepted  these  camps  whole- 
heartedly. 

8.  The  Division  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Corrections,  California 
Youth  Authority,  Division  of  Highways,  and  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  are  to  be  highly  commended,  for  it  is  through  their  excellent 
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cooperation  that   California  is  placed   in   the  position  of  being  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders   in  the  inmate  honor   camp   program. 

The  above  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  had  as 
its  chairman  former  Senator  Harold  T.  Johnson  of  Placer  County.  This 
committee  and  others  made  a  series  of  recommendations  concerning 
the  futrue  development  of  this  program.  The  major  recommendations, 
and  the  actions  taken  upon  them,  are  summarized  below.  Following 
the  summary  a  complete  outline  of  the  porgram  as  it  exists  today 
is  presented. 

1.  The  Johnson  Committee  and  other  committees  recommended  that 
the  honor  camp  program  be  expanded.  The  State  Forester,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  inmates  and  wards  in  camps  has  more  than  doubled 
since   1957. 

2.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Johnson  Committee  that  a  continual 
review  of  work  projects  and  available  inmates  be  made  by  the  depart- 
ments concerned  to  assure  that  the  maximum  use  is  being  made  of 
this  program.  The  State  Forester  and  Corrections  in  turn  point  out 
that  the  departments  concerned  have  made  extensive  efforts  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  program  and  that  the  number  of  new  projects 
undertaken  jointly  in  the  last  three  years  bares  out  this  claim. 

3.  It  was  recommended  in  the  Johnson  Report  that  a  pilot  program 
be  undertaken  to  expand  one  of  the  existing  camps  to  one  hundred 
inmates  to  determine  the  most  effective  camp  size.  As  a  result  of 
this  experiment  Forestry  and  the  Department  of  Corrections  main- 
tain that  the  eighty  inmate  camp  is  the  most  practical  and  effective 
size. 

4.  Several  studies  recommended  the  establishment  of  temporary 
spike  camps  for  projects  of  short  duration.  This  recommendation  was 
followed  by  the  construction  of  three  mobile  camps  as  well  as  a 
spike  camp  which  operated  for  a  short  period  of  time  at  McClure 
Lake  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest.  These  camps  are  in  an  experi- 
mental stage  and  further  use  of  them  must  be  made  before  their 
value  can  be  finally  determined. 

5.  It  was  recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  increase  the  uses 
of  inmates  in  state  parks.  To  date  at  least  ten  separate  conservation 
camps  are  working  at  least  part  time  on  state  park  projects  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Forester.  This  contrasts  with  three  to  four  camps 
that  were  working  in  state  parks  at  the  time  of  the  interim  report. 

6.  I  was  also  recommended  that  inmates  undertake  a  program  of 
work  for  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  xVccording  to  the  State 
Forester  an  intensive  work  program  is  planned  for  the  coastal  stream 
areas.  This  program  is  discussed  in  full  later  in  the  report. 

7.  It  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Johnson  Committee  that  inmate 
labor  be  used  to  provide  services  "that  are  normally  not  available  to 
the  state  through  free  labor."  The  State  Forester  states  that  his 
Division  has  established  the  policy  of  not  allowing  inmate  labor  to  work 
on  projects  that  might  be  feasible  for  either  civil  service  employees 
or  private  contractors  and  labor.  The  state  forester  reports  that  a 
joint  committee  of  officials  of  organized  labor  and  of  representatives 
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from  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  tlie  Department  of  Corrections  is 
reviewing  all   of  the  work  projects  of  the   conservation  camps. 

8.  The  Johnson  Committee  also  recommended  several  subjects  for 
further  study.  The  State  Forester  pointed  out  that  his  division  has 
made  a  study  or  is  in  the  process  of  making  studies  in  each  of  the 
recommended  areas.  A  continuing  study  is  being  made  concerning 
the  areas  of  the  greatest  need  for  conservation  work  and  the  location 
for  future  conservation  camps.  As  described  later  in  this  report,  a 
revamping  of  the  staffing  pattern  for  conservation  camps  is  contem- 
plated. According  to  current  plans  the  number  of  camps  is  expected 
to  increase  at  least  until  the  year  1965.  The  State  Forester  and  Cor- 
rections report  that  the  rehabilitation  programs  are  continually  under 
study  and  state  that  they  are  cooperating  in  the  establishment  of 
a  pilot  program  of  therapeutic  treatment. 


INTRODUCTION 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  California  today.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  timber 
resources  that  continue  to  be  ravaged  by  fire  and  on  occasion  spoiled 
by  lack  of  sufficient  care. 

Tragic  fires  have  flared  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  over 
the  past  few  years,  consuming  not  only  valuable  timber,  but  endanger- 
ing homes,  communities  and  human  lives  as  -well.  As  our  state  grows  in 
population,  and  as  our  rural  and  semi-rural  areas  are  used  more  each 
day  for  a  great  variety  of  recreational  pursuits,  there  is  undoubtedly 
even  greater  danger  from  the  threat  of  fire. 

Also,  as  citizens  and  visitors  traverse  our  state  in  search  of  relaxa- 
tion and  recreation,  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  placed  on  our 
beaches  and  parks  and  there  is  a  similar  demand  that  efforts  be  made 
to  assure  the  protection,  preservation,  and  propagation  of  all  species 
of  wildlife  in  California. 

Xo  one  can  be  interested  in  the  welfare  and  future  of  our  state 
without  being  deeply  concerned  over  the  problem  of  Conservation.  Xo 
one  can  deny  the  value  of  our  recreational  attractions  that  have  in 
themselves  attracted  great  wealth  to  California.  Xo  one  can  deny  that 
without  them  our  economy  would  suffer  a  severe  setback.  Yet,  how  to 
protect  these  distinct  advantages,  and  how  to  encourage  and  foster 
their  continued  growth  and  utility  is  the  titanic  question  that  faces 
the  legislature  in  increasing  dimensions  each  session.  It  requires  money, 
manpower  and  ingenuity  to  solve  the  problem. 

At  least  a  portion  of  the  ansAver  has  been  found  in  the  program 
developed  recently  for  the  expanded  use  of  prison  inmate  camp  crews. 
These  crcAvs,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Forestry 
of  the  X'^atural  Resources  Department  in  areas  where  the  problems 
exist,  have  already  provided  hundreds  of  thousands  of  man  hours  this 
year  towards  their  solution. 

X"or  can  we  be  unmindful  of  the  beneficial  effects  this  program  could 
liave  on  the  inmates  themselves.  Certainly  our  mo.st  valuable  resource 
is  the  human  beings  that  populate  our  state.  Experience  has  shown 
that  out  of  every  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  our  state  approxi- 
mately 125  will  be  inmates  of  one  of  our  state  penal  institutions  each 
year.  X^ot  only  does  this  represent  an  enormous  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
since  it  costs  in  excess  of  $1600.00  per  year  to  keep  an  adult  inmate 
in  any  of  the  penal  institutions,  but  it  also  means  that  the  major 
portion  of  this  person's  productivity  is  lost  to  our  society. 

What  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  concern  is  that  his  stay  in  prison 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  effect  the  greatest  degree  of  rehabilitation 
in  order  to  prevent  his  return  to  prison  for  a  second  and  third  offense. 
Idleness  never  contributes  to  rehabilitation,  nor  is  a  work  program 
alone  the  answer,  therefore  some  of  those  acquainted  with  these  prob- 
lems have,  during  the  past  decade,  attempted  to  find  the  most  effective 
and  practical  solution. 


(8) 
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BACKGROUND  AND   DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

During  the  past  two  decades  this  and  other  Senate  Committees  have 
spent  considerable  time  and  efiPort  studying  the  state's  prison  program. 
In  1953  this  committee  reported,  among  other  matters,  that:  "Prison 
idleness  continues  to  be  a  major  problem  with  the  prison  administra- 
tion. AVhile  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional programs  and  efforts  to  develop  prison  industries  continue, 
useful  and  productive  employment  for  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions 
is  lacking  for  a  large  segment  of  the  prison  population." 

In  1955,  Senator  Harold  T.  Johnson,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interim  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  began  a  study  on  Prison 
Labor  and  Forestry  Camps.  The  study  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  March  of  1957  urged  the  immediate  expansion  of  the  then  so-called 
"honor  camp  program."  The  expanded  program  w^as  to  place  emphasis 
on  rehabilitation,  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources.  It 
also  provided  "useful  and  productive  employment  for  inmates"  in  line 
v.'ith  this  committee's  suggestion. 

On  June  9,  1959,  a  joint  report  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee 
on  Forest  Practices  and  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Economic 
Redevelopment  of  Cutover  Timber  Areas  and  Brushlands  reinforced 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Johnson  Committee.  In  part 
the  report  stated:  "Although  the  Forestry  Honor  Camps  Program 
contributes  to  all  phases  of  the  protection  and  maintenance  ancl  use 
of  our  wildlands,  we  are  including  our  findings  concerning  this  program 
in  this  section  of  the  report  because  its  first  and  main  responsibility  is 
for  forest  fire  control. 

"Because  in  1957  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources submitted  such  an  excellent,  comprehensive  report  on  this 
subject,  we  did  not  set  it  up  for  particular  study  at  any  of  our  hearings. 
However,  in  testimony  and  on  our  field  trips,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
good  use  to  which  the  men  in  these  camps  were  being  put.  When  not 
fighting  fire,  we  were  told,  they  are  doing  the  necessary  presuppression 
and  prevention  work  such  as  hazard  reduction,  road  construction  and 
maintenance,  telephone  construction  and  maintenance,  and  firebreak 
construction.  In  addition,  they  do  forest  improvement,  such  as  produc- 
tion of  nursery  stock,  blister  rust  control,  and  performing  necessary 
work  on  state  and  national  forests,  insect  projects,  and  reforestation. 

"Both  State  and  Federal  foresters  confirmed  the  assets  of,  and  the 
need  for,  this  program.  It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  maintain,  expedite,  and  explore  all  possibilities  of 
expanding  this  program." 

The  "honor  camp  program"  had  been  in  existence  on  a  very  limited 
and  irregular  basis  since  1915.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Johnson 
Senate  Committee  that  the  program  be  given  increased  attention  by 
various  State  Departments  and  Divisions  and  that  consideration  be 
given  to  making  this  a  separate  program  in  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions headed  by  an  administrator  charged  with  supervision  and  coordi- 
nation of  expanding  camp  activities. 

EMPHASIS  ON  CONSERVATION 
In  1959,  legislation  designed  to  make  the  proposed  expansion  a  realit}^ 
was  introduced  and  passed.  S.B.  516  established  a  Division  of  Conserva- 
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tion  in  the  Department  of  Corrections  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director 
to  manage  the  program.  This  legislation  also  established  a  Conservation 
Center. 

Slightly  over  a  year  ago  there  were  16  camps  in  existence  housing 
approximately  99;")  inmates.  T'nder  the  accelerated  ])rograni  it  is  antici- 
pated that  with  the  conservation  center  and  its  branches  the  number 
of  functioning  camps  will  be  increased  to  42  with  an  occupancy  of 
at  least  8.087  inmates  within  a  five  year  period.  There  will  be  an  addi- 
tional 1,260  inmates  in  the  training  phase  of  the  program. 

Obviou.sly  the  camps  themselves,  located  near  the  area  of  need  for 
conservation,  are  the  important  part  of  the  program.  When  these 
camps  were  first  founded  in  California,  they  were  known  as  "roaa 
camps."  Their  original  purpose  was  to  relieve  overcrowded  conditions 
at  Folsom  and  San  Quentin  prisons.  There  was  little  emphasis  on  either 
rehabilitation  or  conservation. 

In  1944  the  camps  became  known  as  "highway  camps"  and  in  1945 
the  name  was  changed  to  "harvest  camps."  Fire  fighting  and  some  farm 
work  was  then  included  in  their  assigned  duties.  In  1953  they  became 
known  as  "honor  camps"  and  in  1959  when  the  emphasis  of  the  pro- 
gram was  shifted  to  conservation  of  both  men  and  resources,  the  camps 
became  known  as  "Conservation  Camps." 

Each  camp  is,  or  will  be,  located  in  areas  of  the  State  where  there 
is  a  demonstrable  need  for  a  long  term  conservation  program.  Each 
camp  involves  a  capital  outlay  of  approximately  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  will  house  an  average  of  80  inmates.  The  capital  outlay 
costs  for  camps  is  approximately  one-half  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
house  the  inmates  in  a  normal  prison.  Although  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tional costs  of  the  camps  may  be  slightly  higher  per  man  than  those  of 
a  normal  prison,  the  original  savings  in  capital  outlay  plus  the  savings 
that  accrue  through  the  protection  of  our  natural  resources  far  offset 
by  many  millions  of  dollars  any  increased  operational  cost. 

FORESTRY'S  ROLE  OF  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  WITH 
OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

The  Conservation  Camps  are  operated  by  a  joint  agreement  between 
the  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  Division  of  Forestry.  Forestry, 
among  other  things,  agrees  to  supervise  and  direct  all  the  work  of  the 
inmates  in  their  conservation  pursuits.  Forestry  Division  trained  men 
supervise  the  inmates  from  the  time  they  leave  the  camp  until  they 
return  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Forestry  provides  the  tools  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  conservation  while  Corrections  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility for  camp  management  and  housekeeping  as  well  as  supervision 
and  discipline  of  inmates  at  all  times.  Forestry  is  charged  with  super- 
vision and  custody  during  those  periods  w^hen  an  inmate  has  been 
turned  over  to  them  for  daily  conservation  duties.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment exists  between  the  Division  of  Highways  and  Corrections  for  the 
operation  of  the  road  camps. 

In  addition  Forestry  is  charged  with  the  planning  of  conservation 
projects.  Forestry  plans  not  only  in  the  area  of  forest  protection  but 
joins  with  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  and  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  in  evaluating  projects  and  giving  priorities  to  projects 
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Crystal  Creek  Conservation  Camp  includes  a  typical  outlay  ot"  liuiMi.iss  and  equip- 
ment. Starting  with  the  first  building:  on  left  clockwise  there  is  the  ( 1 )  Warehouse, 
(2)  Equipment  Building,  (3)  Kitchen  and  Dining  Room,  (4)  Inmate  Barracks,  (5) 
C.D.C.  Office  and  Personnel  Quarters  and   (7)   Shop  Building. 


under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  state  agencies.  Forestry  and  Corrections 
were  charged  indirectly  with  initiating  many  of  the  actions  recom- 
mended by  past  studies  of  this  committee  and  the  Johnson  Senate 
Interim  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

The  link  between  the  penal  institution  and  the  conservation  camp 
or  road  camp  is  the  Conservation  Center.  The  Conservation  Center 
makes  provision  for  camp  supplies,  medical  services,  further  rehabili- 
tation and  educational  functions  and  other  needs  of  the  camp.  It  also 
provides  the  flow  of  trained  inmates  to  tlie  camps  from  the  institutions. 

The  Conservation  Center  exists  primarily  to  make  each  camp  func- 
tion smoothly  and  to  operate  at  the  peak  of  its  capacity.  Branches  of 
the  Center  will  be  located  in  strategic  areas  to  serve  in  staging,  train- 
ing, administrative,  and  supply  functions  for  those  camps  situated 
great  distances  from  the  main  Conservation  Center.  These  camps  will 
extend  from  the  Mexican  to  the  Oregon  border  in  conformity  with  the 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

California  has  been  the  leader  in  this  type  of  program.  Other  states 
have  followed,  but  on  a  more  limited  basis.  We  know  of  no  other  state 
where  Corrections  turns  inmate  custody  over  to  Forestry  for  conserva- 
tion duties  to  provide  a  worthwhile  program  of  this  nature  nor  magni- 
tude. Nor,  in  this  regard,  do  we  know  of  another  state  that  places 
paramount  concern  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  inmates  as  well  as  that 
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of  natural  resources.  This  program  is  a  joint  co-operative  effort  between 
state  departments  that  has  enjoj'ed  the  support  of  the  legislature  and 
the  administration. 

NATURE  OF  WORK  UNDERTAKEN 

Too  often  in  the  past,  and  especially  in  other  states,  prison  labor  has 
been  used  as  a  source  of  cheap  labor.  Little  concern  has  been  shown  for 
the  problem  of  rehabilitation.  Too  often  prison  labor  has  been  placed 
in  competition  with  free  enterprise  and  free  labor.  This  program  does 
not  compete  with  free  enterprise  nor  free  labor.  It  is  devoted  exclu- 
siveh^  to  those  tasks  of  conservation  which  could  not  and  w^ould  not  be 
accomplished  in  any  other  way. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Johnson  Committee  report  that  there  is 
virtually  an  unlimited  amount  of  work  which  should  be  done  to  con- 
serve and  develop  the  State's  natural  resources.  This  work  will  be  left 
undone  unless  performed  by  inmate  labor.  Among  the  tasks  needing 
attention  are  fire  suppression,  fire  hazard  reduction,  fire  and  truck  trail 
construction,  reforestation,  timber  stand  improvement,  soil  conserva- 
tion, stream  clearance  for  the  natural  propagation  of  fish  and  for  flood 
control,  insect  control,  and  other  projects  incidental  to  forestry,  state 
park  operation  and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Specifically  S.  B.  1265  wl-.ieh  passed  in  the  1959  session  of  the  legis- 
lature stated:  "Inmates  and  wards  (of  Youth  Authority)  may  be 
assigned  to  perform  public  conservation  projects  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  forest  fire  prevention  control,  forest  and  w^ater  shed  manage- 
ment, recreational  area  development,  fish  and  game  management,  soil 
conservation  and  forest  watershed  revegetation. " 

EMPHASIS  ON  REHABILITATION 

Although  it  is  unqusetionably  desirable  to  place  those  inmates  who 
qualify,  and  w'ho  request  outside  assignments,  outside  the  confines  of  a 
prison  in  the  open  and  constructive  Avork  of  conservation,  there  are 
also  other  matters  that  need  attention.  As  was  stated  previously,  up 
until  the  end  of  1958  the  total  number  of  inmates  in  camps  was  small 
and  the  program  was  allowed  to  grow  under  the  direction  of  separate 
prison  administrations.  Generally  the  program  included  only  those 
inmates  who  had  their  sentences  fixed  and  who  Avere  waiting  for 
discharge  or  parole.  If  they  had  received  any  training  for  camp  work 
it  had  been  acquired  in  the  prisons  before  transfer.  Under  the  new 
program,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Conservation  Division  and 
Center,  plus  a  three-fold  increase  in  inmates  assigned  to  the  conserva- 
tion program,  much  of  this  will  be  changed. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Corrections,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  inmates  to  fill  the  enlarged  quotas  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
beyond  those  waiting  for  discharge  and  select  some  earlier  in  their 
sentence.  It  is  important  that  all  inmates  be  given  as  much  rehabilita- 
tive training  as  is  profitable  for  them  to  receive  and  to  be  prepared 
in  every  way  possible  to  make  a  successful  return  to  a  competitive 
society.  Put  in  this  perspective  it  would  be  foolish  to  save  our  trees 
but  lose  the  fight  to  save  the  men  h'om  further  wasteful  lives. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  advises  this  committee  that  it  has 
stepped  up  its  program  to  make  detailed  studies  in  order  to  exercise 
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the  best  possible  judgment  in  the  selection  of  inmates  for  conservation 
work.  The  Department  also  states  that  it  makes  every  effort  to  select 
the  more  stable  inmate  who  can  benefit  from  both  work  and  training 
in  centers,  branches  and  camps.  As  the  training  program  is  now  set  up 
for  conservation  centers  and  branches,  it  will  embrace  both  academic 
and  vocational  pursuits  as  well  as  training  for  emotional  and  behavioral 
control.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  specific  training  for  the  jobs  required 
by  Forestry.  In  camps  the  training  will  be  directed  toward  academic 
fields  and  behavioral  control  as  well  as  a  religious  program.  As  the 
program  now^  stands  this  training  will  be  given  after  regular  working 
hours  and  on  weekends.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  schedule  the 
additional  training  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  normal  working 
day  devoted  to  conservation. 

The  additional  training  is  deemed  necessary  by  Corrections  in  order 
to  further  insure  rehabilitation.  The  value  of  good  working  habits  is 
recognized,  but  it  is  held  that  work  alone  wall  not  rehabilitate  an  inmate. 
Nor  will  fresh  air,  pastoral  scenes  or  the  outdoors  alone.  It  is  believed 
possible,  however,  under  the  new  program  to  send  the  inmates  to  camp 
at  least  three  months  earlier  and  thus  their  stay  in  camp  would  be 
longer.  If  this  belief  becomes  fact,  it  would  represent  significant  savings 
to  the  state. 

FIREFiGHTING  AND  EMERGENCY  AID 

Little  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  fire  figliting  efforts  of  the  inmate 
crews.  The  committee  has  gained  information  to  the  effect  however, 
that  their  elforts  in  this  area  have  been  nothing  less  than  heroic.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Division  of  Forestry  have  offered  the  highest  com- 
mendations for  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  inmate  crews  in  fire  fighting 
and  have  cited  their  indispensibility  in  saving  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  timber. 

But,  if  their  fire  fighting  efforts  have  not  made  news,  the  relatively 
few  inmate  escapes  have  been  given  M'ide  coverage.  Escapes,  however, 
are  few  and  minor,  and  do  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  success  of  the 
program  except  insofar  as  undue  emphasis  is  placed  upon  them  in 
the  public  mind. 

This  suggests  the  need  for  continued  emphasis  on  careful  selection 
of  inmates  for  conservation  work  and  for  the  development  of  even 
greater  skills  by  Forestry  and  Correctional  personnel.  In  less  than  a 
year  the  total  number  of  man-hours  spent  by  inmates  fighting  fires  has 
increased  by  almost  twenty-five  percent  in  1959,  when  expansion  of 
the  camps  had  only  begun,  over  588,000  man-hours  were  consumed 
fighting  fires.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
were  saved  by  their  efforts  but  it  is  known  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
eo.st  of  the  program. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done  under  the  most  hazardous  of  fire  condi- 
tions. A  fire  may  flare  up  on  the  steepest  and  most  i]iaccessible  terrain 
w'hile  changing  wind  conditions  cause  further  unusual  hardships.  In 
one  instance  a  crew  did  not  receive  any  food  or  relief  for  approximately 
twenty  hours  after  relief  was  due,  but  not  one  complainecl  nor  did  one 
man  falter  on  his  assignment.  Chie  crew  from  Vallecito  was  trapped 
within  a  ring  of  fire  requiring  planes  to  water-bomb  a  path  for  their 
escape.  Stories  of  their  rescues  of  trapped  persons  are  too  numerous  to 
cite.  And  their  efforts  do  not  stop  with  the  extermination  of  the  fire. 
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There  is  always  the  eleaning-iip  operation,  the  re-seeding  and  planting, 
and  continued  protection. 

Often  a  local  official  Avill  call  for  a  crew  to  help  locate  lost  or  missing 
persons.  A  sheriflt'  in  Northern  California  recently  requested  a  crew 
to  help  locate  a  man  missing  for  several  days.  His  car  had  been  found 
abandoned  and  it  was  presumed  that  he  had  become  lost  while  hunting 
or  hiking.  The  crew  found  liim  after  one  day's  search. 

AVhen  tlie  Eel  River  crested  three  feet  above  flood  stage  last  February 
in  Humboldt  County,  five  High  Rock  crews  helped  move  stranded 
families  from  their  homes  to  a  nearby  school.  The  crews  are  on  constant 
alert  for  emergency  duty. 

ROLE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

Under  the  proposed  program  as  stated  previously  the  Department 
of  Corrections  is  charged  with  the  selection  of  inmates  for  conservation 
work  from  the  major  penal  institutions,  the  supervision  of  the  training 
of  the  inmates  in  conservation  skills  at  the  Conservation  Center  and 
the  joint  operation  with  the  Division  of  Forestry  or  the  Division  of 
Highways  of  the  Conservation  and  Road  Camps.  Correction's  role  in 
the  operation  of  the  camps  is  that  of  responsibility  for  rehabilitation 
and  custody  of  the  inmates  as  well  as  the  general  housekeeping  func- 
tions of  the  camp.  Forestry  or  Highway  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  supervision  of  the  work  program.  In-camp  training  for 
conservation  work  is  a  function  of  Forestry.  In-camp  training  for  road 
projects  is  a  function  of  the  Highway  Division.  Further  rehabilitation 
efforts  employing  academic  pursuits  and  group  behavioral  techniques 
is  usually  the  responsibility  of  Corrections. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  all  inmates  assigned  to 
camp  must  have  a  minimum  custody  classification.  Each  candidate  is 
carefully  selected  by  an  institutional  Classification  Committee  for  Camp 
Assignment  and  his  records  are  also  reviewed  by  a  classification  special- 
ist from  the  Director  of  Correction's  office.  His  transfer  must  be  unani- 
mously approved  before  it  can  take  effect. 

Requirements  set  by  Corrections  for  transfer  from  an  institution  to 
a  camp  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  inmate  must  be  physically  and  mentally  fit. 

b.  He  must  express  a  wnllingness  to  participate  in  the  camp  program. 

c.  Assignment  to  camp  must  not  involve  a  serious  interruption  of  an 
inmate's  training  program  of  importance  to  his  success  on  parole. 

d.  If  serving  a  life  sentence,  the  inmate  must  have  completed  three 
or  more  years  in  prison. 

e.  The  inmate  cannot  be  serving  a  sentence  of  life  without  possibility 
of  parole. 

f.  An  inmate  requesting  assignment  to  a  road  camp  generally 
must  have  at  least  eight  months  to  serve  before  release.  Inmates 
must  have  at  least  six  months  to  serve  before  assignment  to  a 
forestry  camp. 

g.  The  Classification  Committee  exercises  particular  caution  in  rec- 
ommending inmates  who  have  detainers  from  other  jurisdictions. 
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h.  When  the  crime  for  which  the  inmate  was  sent  to  prison  was 
committed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  conservation  camp  or  when  he 
previously  has  had  connections  in  the  camp  vicinity  which  might 
be  used  for  illicit  purposes,  assignment  to  a  conservation  camp 
in  the  area  in   question   is  avoided. 

i.  Reception-guidance  centers  recommend  early  transfer  for  those 
inmates  who  are  appropriate  for  minimum  custody  and  whose 
work  background  and  probable  release  employment  is  in  the 
labor  or  construction  field. 

j.  When  a  need  exists  for  specially  qualified  artisans  at  a  conserva- 
tion camp,  requirements  for  six  to  eight  months  minimum  periods 
prior  to  release,  can  be  waived  if  the  cooperating  agency  agrees 
to  such  a  waiver. 

Most  of  the  camps  have  developed  a  group  counseling  program. 
Based  upon  the  experience  to  date,  the  Department  of  Corrections 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  program  is  one  of  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment programs  yet  developed.  Corrections  describes  the  results  as 
follows :  ' '  Morale  has  been  improved  and  tensions  relieved  by  allowing 
the  men  'to  let  off  steam'  and  express  or  vent  some  of  their  hostilities 
in  a  permissive  atmosphere.  It  has  resulted  in  better  rapport  between 
personnel  and  inmates,  as  well  as  better  attitudes  and  improved  per- 
sonality adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  inmates. ' ' 

Religious  services  are  held  in  all  camps  by  chaplains  of  the  various 
faiths  who  are  secured  from  the  local  community  in  which  the  camp 
is  located.  A  chaplain  visits  the  camp  weekly  to  conduct  religious 
services  and  to  interview  men  requesting  help. 

Correspondence  courses  are  provided  through  several  universities 
and  the  educational  division  of  the  correctional  institution.  Academic 
classes  are  being  conducted  on  an  experimental  basis  in  one  of  the 
camps  after  working  hours  for  three  evenings  a  week.  If  this  experi- 
ment proves  successful,  Corrections  plans  to  expand  the  program  to 
other  camps  where  the  arrangements  can  be  made  and  when  finances 
are  available.  Corrections  maintains  that  if  this  service  can  be  pro- 
vided in  camp  many  inmates  who  are  now  required  to  remain  in  insti- 
tutions to  complete  their  educational  program  will  be  available  for 
camp  assignment  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  December,  1959,  Pilot  Rock  Camp  was  opened  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Mountains  near  Crestline.  The  Department  of  Corrections 
selected  this  camp  as  a  site  for  experiments  with  different  treatment 
devices  that  might  prove  of  value  to  other  camp  programs.  The  experi- 
mentation will  be  moved  to  Don  Lugo  when  it  is  activated.  The  work 
program  includes  the  usual  eight  hour,  six  day  work  week  under  For- 
estry with  additional  time  for  fires  during  the  summer.  This  con- 
tinues the  concept  that  jiroper  work  programs  and  the  creation  of 
sound  work  habits  is  fundamental  to  rehabilitation.  Learning  to  live 
together  and  to  work  out  disturbing  impulses  is  often  of  equal  im- 
portance and  concern.  In  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  adjust- 
ment of  this  nature  and  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of  loss  of  in- 
dividuality, the  inmates  assembly  in  small  groups  each  evening  with 
a  group  counselor.  An  attempt  is  made  to  provide  everyone  with  a 
daily  opportunity  to  talk  about  disturbing  tensions  before  they  ac- 
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cumulate  to  the  point  of  clanger  for  the  individual.  Therapeutic  group 
nieotiugs  which  involve  all  inmates  are  held  weekly.  On  Sunday  during 
visiting  hours,  there  are  husband  and  wife  therapy  groups  in  which 
problems  Avithin  the  family  are  discussed.  Increasing  communication 
and  understanding  in  all  areas  is  considered  a  function  of  rehabilita- 
tion. The  program  is  directed  by  personnel  who  have  been  specificalh' 
trained  in  using  the  "therapeutic  community"  treatment  procedure. 
The  program  at  Pilot  Rock  is  continually  evaluated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  Research  Division.  The  inmates  participating, 
with  their  .subsequent  behavior  on  parole,  will  be  carefully  studied  by 
Corrections.  This  is  a  long  term  project  designed  to  improve  the 
rehabilitation  program. 

Correctional  counselors  visit  the  camps  regularly  to  meet  wdth  the 
men  scheduled  for  release  and  to  prepare  pre-release  reports.  Correc- 
tions has  stated  its  intention  to  propose  the  increase  of  the  staffing 
of  each  camp  by  the  addition  of  one  correctional  counselor  to  augment 
the  treatment  program  of  group  counseling  and  individual  counseling 
at  the  camp. 

For  hearings  before  the  Adult  Authority,  the  men  are  ordinarily 
returned  to  the  institutions.  However,  once  a  year  the  members  of  the 
authority  visit  the  camps  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hearings. 

Recreation  plays  an  important  part  in  the  overall  camp  program. 
All  permanent  camps  have  a  building  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Movies 
are  shown  once  a  week  and  the  men  are  permitted  to  play  cards, 
checkers,  dominoes,  shiiffleboard,  ping-pong,  and  other  table  games. 
Television  is  also  provided  where  good  reception  is  possible.  Inmate 
sleeping  quarters  are  provided  with  radio  earphones.  Outside  games, 
including  baseball,  basketball,  volleyball,  horeshoes,  and  weight  lifting 
are  encouraged  and  local  communities  send  their  ball  teams  to  the 
camps  to  engage  in  competitive  sports.  This  type  of  activitj'-  is  encour- 
aged since  Corrections  maintains  that  it  not  only  helps  the  inmates 
but  also  permits  the  local  community  to  participate  in  the  rehabili- 
tative process. 

The  camp  diet  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  institutions.  The  food 
is  prepared  by  inmate  cooks  who  are  supervised  by  the  camp  officers. 
The  institutional  food  manager  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  diet, 
and  he  is  assisted  by  a  supervising  cook  w'ho  travels  from  camp  to 
camp   supervising   the   work   of   the   inmate   cooks. 

In  addition  to  providing  State  and  Federal  agencies  with  well- 
trained  and  willing  workers  to  combat  fires  and  to  complete  forest 
improvement  work  which  w^ould  not  otherwise  be  accomplished,  the 
crews  from  our  State  correctional  institutions  receive  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  perform  work  of  benefit  to  the  State  as  outlined  beloAv : 

a.  Construction  and  repair  of  truck  and  fire  control  trails. 

b.  Fire  break  construction. 

c.  Construction  of  access  trails  into  remote  and  inaccessible  areas. 

d.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  forestry  telephone  lines. 

e.  Maintenance  of  fire  suppression  stations. 

f.  Brush  clearance  of  rights-of-way. 

g.  State  park  and  forest  campground  improvement. 
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h.  Cutting  and  treating  of  Forestry  telephone  poles. 

i.  Maintenance  of  nursery  for  propagation  of  new  trees. 

j.  Reforestation  of  State  forests. 

k.  Erosion  control  and   channel   clearance. 

1.  Testing  and  repairing  fire  hoses, 
m.  Maintenance  of  fire  fighting  equipment. 


Entrance  to  a  fire  trail.  Built  by  inmates,  this  fire  trail  provides  access  to  possible 
fire  areas  and  provides  an  effective  fire  break. 

Each  camp  specializes  in  one  or  more  types  of  work  programs  that 
either  supplies  or  benefits  all  the  other  camps.  At  Iron  Mine  for  ex- 
ample, most  of  the  minor  automobile  and  truck  repairs  are  made. 
At  High  Rock  Camp,  forestry  and  State  park  signs  are  constructed. 

In  each  camp  there  is  evidence  of  the  inmates'  desire  to  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  their  camp.  Also,  there  is  evidence  of  considerable 
pride  in  workmanship.  Corrections  maintains  that  these  attributes  con- 
tribute to  the  total  rehabilitation  picture  because  of  an  advantage 
derived  from  teaching  men,  who  have  never  developed  work  habits, 
to  improve  through  creating  something  for  themselves  and  their  fellow 
inmates.  Corrections  holds  that  the  inmates  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  contribute  something  constructive  to  their  camp. 

INMATE  PAY  PLAN 

The  regular  inmate  work  program  consists  of  a  six  day,  forty-eight 
hour  work   week   in   both  the   Forestry   conservation   camps   and   the 
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Highway  camps.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  seasonal  forestry  camps  have 
a  forty  hour  week. 

The  rates  of  pay  of  inmates  in  the  Forestry  conservation  camps  and 
emergency  fire-fighters  have  been  established  as  follows : 

a.  $15  per  month  for  project  labor. 

b.  $18  per  month  for  assignments  requiring  overtime  or  special 
skills  such  as  second  cook,  kitchen  helper,  clerk  and  maintenance 
man. 

c.  $20  for  first  cook  or  other  assignments  requiring  unusual  skill, 
responsibility  and  overtime. 

d.  30(^  per  hour  for  extra  time  for  firefighting  in  excess  of  the  regulai- 
eight  hour  day  and  for  emergency  inmate  firefighters  taken 
directly  from  the  institution. 

Inmates  are  permitted  to  spend  $12  per  month  from  their  earnings 
for  canteen  items,  such  as  tobacco,  candy  and  toilet  articles.  The  men 
are  required  to  put  20  percent  of  their  earnings  in  a  retention  account 
for  their  use  upon  release  from  prison.  This  money  is  used  in  place  of 
the  money  the  State  would  ordinarily  give  a  man  released  from  prison. 

Men  who  have  families  that  are  receiving  state  aid  are  required  to 
send  two-thirds  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  to  aid  in  their  support. 
This  amount  is  then  deducted  from  what  the  fState  would  ordinarily 
give  to  these  families. 

STAFFING 

The  staffing  of  a  conservation  camp  in  addition  to  Forestry  personnel 
includes  a  Correctional  Lieutenant,  who  shares  camp  administrative 
responsibility  with  the  Forestry  Superintendent,  a  Correctional  Ser- 
geant and  four  Correctional  Officers.  Until  the  conservation  center  is 
in  full  operation  the  Correctional  Lieutenants  at  each  camp  are  di- 
rectly responsible  to  a  Correctional  Captain  Avho  is  headquartered  at 
the  institution  directly  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  camp  con- 
cerned. The  Camp  Captain  is  responsible  to  an  Associate  Warden  or 
business  manager  and  to  the  "Warden  or  Superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  Deputy  Director  in  charge  of  the  Conservation  Division  will  have 
both  staff  and  line  authority  over  each  camp  when  the  conservation 
center  is  in  full  operation. 

The  Department  of  Corrections,  planning  for  the  expansion  of  the 
conservation  camp  program  and  the  opening  of  the  conservation  center 
early  in  li)62,  has  proposed  a  new  personnel  series  (Correctional  Pro- 
gram Supervisor).  Corrections  believes  this  is  necessary  to  provide 
modern  treatment  techniques  and  to  control  and  train  the  inmate  pop- 
ulation in  a  minimum  custody  setting.  According  to  Corrections  this 
program  is  designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  forestry 
work  performed  and  to  provide  ade(|uate  custody  supervision  and 
treatment  techniques. 

Heretofore,  the  normal  prison  staffing  was  based  upon  a  custodial 
force  to  control  the  inmate,  and  a  treatment  force  to  provide  training 
and  other  rehabilitative  measures.  Corrections  believes  this  type  of 
staffing  is  not  suited  to  the  control  or  training  of  inmates  in  open 
facilities  and  camps  since  the  basic  physical  restrictions,  such  as  walls. 
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armed  towers,  locks,  etc.  are  non-existent.  The  safety  of  the  public, 
control  and  training-  of  inmates,  and  the  amount  of  work  they  perform 
will  be  governed  by  the  control  that  is  gained  through  respect,  under- 
standing and  leadership,  rather  than  by  force  and  restrictive  devices. 
Therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  combine  these  two  divisions  into  a  single 
treatment  team,  with  a  single  staff  responsibility  for  the  custodial  and 
rehabilitative  functions. 

The  success  of  the  camp  program,  Corrections  believes,  will  rest  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  abilities  of  the  inmate  supervisors  to  perceive 
changes  in  inmate  attitudes,  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  inmates, 
to  know  what  will  be  most  frustrating  to  different  types  of  inmates, 
to  judge  hoM'  much  tolerance  of  frustration  different  types  of  inmates 
have,  to  know  what  to  counsel  inmates  about,  to  effectively  use  the 
techniques  of  counseling  and  to  provide  leadership  in  the  field  of  in- 
struction and  supervision. 

To  be  successful,  inmate  supervisors  must,  according  to  Corrections, 
be  able  to  use  many  of  the  methods  of  the  counselor,  case  worker  and 
custodial  officer.  To  do  this  efficiently,  the  working  skills  of  the  Correc- 
tional Officer  should  be  combined  with  some  of  those  of  the  Correctional 
Counselor.  This  will  require  an  employee  of  more  potential  and  versa- 
tilit.v  to  start  with,  and  will  also  require  more  training  and  develop- 
mental possibilities  within  the  camp  program  organization. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  studied  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining the  custodial  and  treatment  functions  as  described  above  into 
the  new  Personnel  series  which  will  require  that  personnel  be  qualified 
in  both  fields.  Corrections  indicates  it  will  recommend  the  series  this 
year.  It  is  believed  that  both  the  state  and  the  inmate  would  profit 
from  the  dual  ability  of  the  camp  personnel.  Corrections  believes  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  integrate  the  dual  purposes  of  the  camp  and 
perhaps  eliminate  any  friction  in  objectives  that  might  exist. 

ROLE  OF  CONSERVATION  CENTER 

When  a  threefold  increase  was  ordered  in  the  number  of  inmates  to 
be  housed  and  employed  in  Highway  and  Forestry  Camps,  it  was 
apparent  that  so  large  and  important  a  program  should  not  be  operated 
as  a  minor  appendage  to  existing  prison  administration.  The  camps 
are  not  a  self-sufficient  operation. 

Today  they  are  dependent  upon  the  parent  institution  for  the  inmates 
they  receive,  budgeting,  accounting,  medical  services,  inmate  records, 
food  supervision,  supplies,  and  a  host  of  other  services.  A  camp  has 
no  doctor,  no  dentist,  no  accountant,  no  procurement  officer,  no  store- 
keeper, no  clerical  personnel,  and  not  even  a  civilian  cook.  It  can  be 
operated  only  because  these  services  are  provided  elsewhere.  Even  with 
the  former  relatively  small  number  of  camps,  according  to  Corrections 
their  attachment  to  four  different  institutions  for  administration  pre- 
sented a  serious  problem  of  divided  authority,  uncoordinated  procure- 
ment and  dispensation  of  supplies,  and  long  lines  of  communication. 
With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  camps,  this  problem  became  mag- 
nified. A  normal  inmate  stay  of  eight  months  in  camp  presented  a 
real  challenge  in  maintaining  a  constant  flow  of  specially  selected,  well 
trained  and  physically  fit  inmates  required  to  maintain  full  operating 
levels.  To  solve  this  problem  the  legislature  vo1('<l  1o  ('stal)lish  a  centi-al 
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management  unit  for  the  entire  program  which  it  appropriately  named 
the  "Conservation  Center." 

The  main  objective  of  the  center  is  to  operate  and  supply  camps.  It 
is  planned  and  staffed  to  administer  this  function.  Branches  of  the 
center  are  to  be  located  in  strategic  areas  which  will  also  serve  in  part 
as  staging,  training,  administrative  and  supply  headquarters  for  the 
permanent  and  mobile  camp  system  in  these  areas. 

TIMETABLE  OF  INMATE  PARTICIPATION 

In  a  letter  dated  August  12,  1960,  Mr.  Richard  A.  McGee,  Director 
of  Corrections  stated  to  the  Committee  that  "Because  of  the  adminis- 
tration's new  ])]an  for  financing  the  activities  of  State  Departments, 
it  has  been  necessarA'  to  alter  the  number  of  conservation  camps  to  be 
opened  and  the  dates  of  these  openings,  wdth  a  resultant  effect  upon 
the  number  of  inmates  expected  to  be  in  camps.  In  most  instances,  it 
was  necessary,  because  of  budgetary  limitations,  to  open  less  conserva- 
tion camps  than  had  been  previously  envisioned. 

"This  has  generally  resulted  in  decreases  in  the  quota  of  inmates. 
Even  though  the  number  of  inmates  is  less  in  the  new  projection,  it  is 
still  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  Department's  promises  to  the 
Governor.  Also,  Ave  feel  the  ncAv  projections  are  more  realistic  from 
the  standpoint  of  capabilities  to  find  sites  and  build  camps,  and  Avith 
regard  to  the  Department 's  ability  to  supply  them  Avith  properly-  classi- 
fied inmates." 

The  "ncAv  projection"  referred  to  in  the  above  quotations  from 
Director  McGee 's  letter  provided  a  schedule  that  by  June  30,  1965 
would  provide  42  camps  housing  3,037  plus  800  medium  security  and 
1,460  minimum  security  in  the  Conservation  Center  and  three  branches. 
This  Avould  indicate  a  grand  total  of  5297  inmates  actiA-ely  engaged  in 
one  stage  or  another  of  the  program  by  June  30,  1965.  The  800  medium 
security  inmates  could  not  be  considered  aA-ailable  for  active  duty,  but 
instead  are  aA-ailable  for  training  only,  therefore  the  total  available  for 
fire  fighting,  road  AA'ork  and  other  conservation  duties  Avill  equal  the 
3037  figure  in  42  camps  plus  1460  aA^ailable  for  replacement  as  set 
forth  in  the  table  on  page  21. 

CONSERVATION  CENTER'S  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  conservation  center  Avill  be  a  medium-minimum  security  insti- 
tution of  1200  inmates.  The  inmate  population  Avill  consist  primarily 
of  600  medium  security  inmates  who  can  become  safe  camp  risks  Avithiii 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  and  500  inmates  eligible  for  camp  immedi- 
ately or  Avithin  a  fcAv  months  if  trained  in  fire  prevention  techniques 
and  other  ta.sks  related  to  conservation  of  natural  resources.  In  addi- 
tion there  Avill  be  100  inmates  who  Avill  be  immediately  available  for 
outside  Avork  assignments  of  Forestry  projects. 

The  area  in  Avliich  this  institution  Avill  be  located  is  approximately 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Susanville  in  La.ssen  County. 

The  physical  plant  is  briefly  described  as  tAvo  600  man  sections  Avith 
the  mess  hall,  education,  church,  recreational  buildings,  etc.  dividing 
the  sections.  The  living  quarters  Avill  be  located  around  tlie  outside  of 
a  square  and  form  the  perimeter  of  a  recreational  yard.  The  outside 
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CONSERVATION   CENTER  AND   CAMP   OPENINGS 

WITH   QUOTA   DE 

CREASE 

s 

Conservation  center  and  camp 

Number 

of 
camps 

Institution 

County 

Capacity  and  custody  type 

Conservation 
center 

Opening 
date 

Medium 

Mini- 
mum 

Camp, 
mini- 
mum 

6/30/60 

3 
19 
3 

229 

1,590 

Camps — Federal  forestry — seasonal.  _ 

118 

Chino 

500 
300 

200 

Total  6/30/60           

25 

200 

800 

1,937 

7/15/60 
8/  1/60 

C.T.F. 

Folsom 

S.Q. 

Chino 

Chino 

Chino 

Chino 

Chino 

C.T.F. 

C.T.F. 

C.T.F. 

S.Q. 
S.Q. 
S.Q. 
Folsom 

40 

40 

9/  1/60 

40 

9/  1/60 

San  Bern. 

80 

9/  1/60 
9/  1/60 
9/  1/60 

—20 

San  Diego 
San  Diego 
San  Bern. 
Tulare 

—20 

—20 

.9/  1/60 

—20 

12/15/60 

Mt.  Home  No.  2                   . 

80 

12/15/60 

—30 

12/16/60 

Monterey 

Del  Norte 
Mendocino 
Mendocino 
Lassen 

—20 

1/  1/61 

Alder       

80 

1/  1/61 

—20 

1/  1/61 

—20 

4/  1/61 

80 

Total  6/30/61    

31 

200 

800 

2,207 

2/  1/62 

C.M.C. 

S.Q. 

Chino 

San  L.  Ob. 

80 

2/  1/62 

80 

5/  1/62 

Kern 

—10 

Total  6/30/62 

33 

200 

800 

2,357 

7/  1/62 

S.Q. 

No.  Center 

Lake 
Inyo 

80 

7/  1/62 

80 

7/  1/62 

—20 

7/  1/62 

Decrease — Puerta  La  Cruz 

—20 

7/  1/62 

—20 

7/  1/62 

—20 

7/  1/62 

Lassen 

Tuolumne 

Humboldt 

600 

500 
80 
80 

100 

7/  1/62 

Conservation  Branch — Tuolumne 

80 

7/  1/62 

Conservation  Branch — North  Coast  _ 
Rainbow — new  barracks 

80 

1/  1/63 

20 

Total  6/30/63  .    

38 

800 

1,460 

2,717 

7/  1/63 

Seaview . 

No.  Coast  Pr. 

Sonoma 

80 

7/  1/63 

Unlocated 

80 

Total  6/30/64  .    

40 

800 

1,460 

2,877 

7/  1/64 

Unlocated 

80 

7/  1/64 

Unlocated .  

80 

Total  6/30/65.      

42 

800 

1.460 

3,037 

♦  Count  now  as  Cedar  Springs,  Chino. 
**  To  be  filled  over  a  period  of  12  months. 


walls  of  the  living  quarters  will  not  have  openings.  These  walls  plus 
a  raised  barrier  sufficient  to  keep  an  inmate  from  reaching  the  roof 
will  comprise  the  outside  security  barrier.  The  living  quarters  will  be 
two  stories  high  and  composed  of  16-man  dormitories.  Inmate  movement 
will  be  directly  from  the  cells  to  the  open  yard  and  thence  to  any 
building,  workshop  or  office  thus  requiring  minimum  supervision  of 
movement. 
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This  design  and  layout  will  divide  the  two  sections  which  will  allow 
more  security  to  be  applied  to  the  medium  than  to  the  minimum  inmates. 

The  program  of  this  institution,  except  for  normal  maintenance,  is 
concentrated  on  specialized  training  in  the  fields  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  as  Avell  as  providing  rehabilitative  measures  such  as 
religion,  group  counseling,  academi<'  and  vocational  training.  The  mini- 
mum men  received  from  other  institutions  or  from  the  guidance  centers 
will  receive  instruction  in  fire-fighting  techniques  or  other  short  courses 
of  this  nature  and  then  go  directly  to  camp. 

The  combination  maintenance  and  vocational  education  shops  in  the 
fields  used  by  Forestry,  such  as  body  and  fender,  equipment  painting, 
heavy  equipment  overhauling,  mill  and  cabinet,  camp  cooking  and 
baking,  etc.  Mill  be  located  to  give  easy  and  custodially  secure  access 
to  the  medium  inmates.  There  Avill  be  a  large  movement  of  minimum 
inmates  through  gates  but  very  little  movement  of  medium  inmates 
through  gates.  Work  programs  and  on-the-job  educational  programs 
will  be  combined  whenever  possible. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  CONSERVATION  CENTER 

The  branches  of  the  conservation  center  will  be  located  in  Tuolumne 
County,  near  Sonora,  and  in  Humboldt  County,  near  Garberville,  and 
in  the  Mono-Inyo  area  when  sufficient  work  is  developed  there.  It  is 
proposed  that  these  branches  will  house  160  inmates  each  and  be  de- 
signed so  they  can  expand  as  needed. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  PROGRAM 

The  long  range  objectives  of  the  conservation  center  branches  are 
identical  to  those  of  the  center : 

1.  The  conservation  of  natural  resources  through  increased  usage  of 
trained  and  physically  conditioned  inmates. 

2.  The  conservation  of  human  resources  through  application  of  re- 
habilitative techniques  in  a  more  realistic  working  and  training 
situation. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  branches  is  to  assume  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  700-800  inmates  in  forest  camps  under  their  juris- 
diction. Some  of  these  functions  are :  supplying  inmate  workers  and 
their  replacements,  supplying  materials  and  equipment  needed,  buying 
materials  and  equipment  needed,  warehousing  materials  and  equipment, 
performing  the  business  function  of  accounting  and  budgeting,  includ- 
ing inmate  accounts,  controlling  and  handling  disciplinary  matters, 
supplying  medical  and  religious  help,  training  and  conditioning  inmate 
workers,  preparing  reports  for  the  Adult  Authority  and  arranging 
hearings.  Preparing  release  reports,  paroling  and  releasing  inmates, 
maintaining  central  records  and  other  legal  documents,  training  em- 
ployees for  greater  efficiency,  feeding  and  maintaining  the  established 
food  ration,  maintaining  the  branch  buildings  and  equipment,  provid- 
ing space  and  supervision  for  mail,  visiting,  library,  recreation,  and 
providing  for  interviews  of  inmates  by  parole  agents,  employers,  vet- 
erans,  representatives,   social  workers,   religious  counselors,   and   law 
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enforcement  agencies  are  all  a  responsibility  of  the  center  and  its 
branches. 

The  operations  work  plan  of  the  branches  is  to  provide  Forestry  with 
80  inmates  who  will  be  used  on  regular  conservation  projects  with  the 
remaining  80  inmates  acting  as  a  reservoir  to  replace  inmates  dis- 
charged or  paroled  from  the  surrounding  camps.  The  inmates  will 
receive  physical  conditioning  and  forestry  practices  training  during 
this  time. 

MOBILE  CAMPS 

The  Mobile  Camps  are  also  a  new  development  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia prisoner  housing  system.  The  mobile  forestry  camps  are  designed 
to  work  on  short  term  projects  beyond  the  working  circle  of  permanent 
camp  sites.  A  total  of  19  trailers  make  up  a  mobile  forestry  camp.  Each 
is  desigiied  on  a  semi-trailer  chassis  of  aluminum  construction  and  is 
intended  to  be  moved  by  a  truck  tractor.  The  bodies  of  the  trailers  are 
high  above  the  ground  to  allow  transportation  over  rough  terrain. 

Two  40  X  80  foot  house  trailers  of  conventional  design  are  provided 
for  living  quarters  for  the  camp  supervisor  and  forestry  superintendent 
and  their  families.  Three  12-man  and  1  6-man  dormitory  trailers  are 
quarters  for  the  40  inmates  assigned  to  a  mobile  camp.  Space  for 
storage  of  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  is  provided  in  one  end  of  the  6-man 
dormitory.  A  kitchen  trailer;  a  dining  room  trailer;  a  trailer  for 
library,  TV,  and  free  time  activity ;  a  refrigeration  trailer  with  walk-in 


One  of  three  mobile  camps  In  existence  today.  Mobile  camps,  composed  of  nineteen 
trailers,  are  desig^ned  to  take  advantage  of  short  term  projects  or  work  projects  cur- 
tailed by  snow  and  winter  storms. 
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refrijrerator  compartmoiits  plus  storage  space  for  all  food ;  a  5,000 
gallon  water  tank  trailer;  an  L.P.  gas  trailer;  and  a  shower  and  toilet 
trailer  all  provide  inmate  housing. 

The  forestry  personnel  and  corrections  officers  share  a  common  office 
trailer,  as  well  as  a  common  dormitory  when  required  to  remain  in 
camp  overnight.  The  balance  of  the  camp  consists  of  a  forestry  shop 
and  warehouse,  a  poAverplant  trailer  which  mounts  two  25  kilowatt 
diesel  powered  generator  and  2  fuel  tankers.  Sanitation  facilities  are 
designed  at  each  mobile  camp  site  commensurate  with  the  length  of 
planned  stay  and  the  frequency  of  return  to  the  same  site.  All  servicing 
facilities  such  as  Avater  and  gas  lines,  power  distribution  lines,  and 
leaching  fields  are  designed  to  be  portable. 

Two  of  the  3  mobile  camps  in  operation  in  California  have  changed 
location  once  with  a  minimum  of  complications.  It  is  still  too  early, 
however,  to  evaluate  the  real  merits  of  the  mobile  camp,  since  they 
have  been  in  operation  for  only  three  months.  It  is  believed  that  much 
work  in  remote  areas  can  now  be  accomplished  by  use  of  inmates  that 
heretofore  was  not  accessible  from  one  of  the  permanently  located 
conservation  camps. 

REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Corrections  maintains  that  there  is  a  need  to 
increase  the  various  treatment  programs  available  to  camp  inmates. 
In  1959  several  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  available  treatment 
techniques  used  in  camps.  The  Department  hopes  to  increase  and 
develop  these  programs  so  that  all  camp  inmates  will  have  opportuni- 
ties to  participate. 

Volunteer  clergy  have  been  visiting  camps  for  many  years.  Recently, 
however,  intermittant  civil  service  chaplains  were  hired  to  assume  this 
responsibility  on  a  regular  basis. 

Recreation  programs  in  camps  have  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
interest  of  the  officers  in  the  camp  to  develop  and  encourage  them.  Rec- 
reation is  recognized  as  a  useful  rehabilitative  force  by  the  Department, 
therefore  recreational  facilities  and  equipment  will  remain  available. 
Recreation  assists  in  the  proper  physical  conditioning  of  inmates  as 
well  as  assisting  their  proper  mental  outlook  according  to  corrections. 

Over  the  past  several  years  Correctional  Counselors  have  visited 
camps  to  interview  inmates  with  specific  problems.  The  counselors 
have  also  prepared  the  pre-Adult  Authority  hearing  reports  and  the 
pre-release  re])orts  but  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  work  with  the 
men  individually  and  in  groups  to  help  them  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  themselves  and  their  problems.  A  pilot  program  has  been  ap- 
proved whereby  a  Correctional  Counselor  will  be  assigned  to  a  specific 
camp  as  an  addition  to  the  correctional  staff  at  the  camp.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing  and  using  various  treatment  techniques. 
Corrections  hopes  to  assign  an  additional  counselor  eventually  to  all 
camps  to  make  treatment  oriented  persons  available  to  all  camp  in- 
mates. This  plan  may  be  revised  if  the  proposed  personnel  series  dis- 
cussed above  is  approved. 

Group  counseling  discussed  above  is  available  in  most  camps.  This 
technique  involves  the  use  of  small  discussion  groups  designed  to  re- 
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solve  mutual  problems  between  inmates  and  staff  and  to  help  them 
understand  the  emotions  and  feelings  that  affect  a  person's  thinking 
and  acting.  Plans  call  for  the  continued  expansion  of  this  program 
until  all  inmates  in  camps  are  involved. 

Most  of  the  camps  presently  have  Alcoholics  Anonymous  groups  in 
operation.  These  groups  are  usually  sponsored  by  a  Chapter  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  from  a  nearby  community.  The  chapter  usually 
plans  regular  visits  to  the  camp  to  help  those  who  have  severe  alcoholic 
problems.  The  Department  believes  that  the  Alcoholic  Anonymous 
program  is  one  of  great  value  which  they  will  continue  to  support. 

The  "therapeutic  community  concept"  has  been  tried  in  the  Pilot 
Rock  Camp  and  the  Department  intends  to  institute  the  program  in 
the  new  camp  at  Don  Lugo.  This  involves  the  use  of  an  entire  group, 
or  a  large  segment  of  a  group,  in  finding  solutions  to  problems  be- 
tween inmates  and  staff.  It  attempts  to  place  an  individual  and  group 
responsibility  on  the  inmates  themselves  for  their  actions.  To  direct 
such  a  program,  obviously  highly  trained  and  experienced  leaders 
are  needed.  If  this  program  proves  successful,  it  will  also  be  employed 
in  many  other  camps. 

The  Research  Division  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  is  attempt- 
ing to  develop  and  define  the  concept  of  "maturity  level"  as  it  affects 
inmates.  This  involves  the  placement  of  inmates  of  equal  functioning 
and  emotional  levels  in  the  same  working-living  treatment  groups.  The 
supervising  and  training  is  then  conducted  by  personnel  who  under- 
stand and  who  are  trained  to  communicate  with  those  levels.  The  use  of 
this  type  of  technique  is  currently  being  evaluated  in  several  institu- 
tions. The  Department  intends  to  continue  experiments  in  this  area, 
and  if  it  should  prove  successful  on  a  trial  basis,  will  be  given  wider 
use. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  feels  that  pride  in  an  individual's 
ability  to  perform  hard  physical  labor  can  be  rekindled  and  developed 
through  a  physical-conditioning  program.  Physical  conditioning  is 
extremely  important  to  the  efficiency  of  crews  working  in  rough  ter- 
rain. The  Department  has  found  that  an  individual's  pride  will 
transmit  to  his  living-working-training  unit  of  16  men  and  become  a 
group  pride.  This  will  stir  competition  and  increase  efficiency  in  both 
work  and  training. 

The  Department  intends  to  expand  the  academic  program  in  the 
camps.  One  camp  has  a  program  under  way  in  which  a  contract  for 
teaching  services  has  been  entered  into  with  a  local  school  district. 
The  men  attend  classes  three  evenings  per  week.  The  Department  is 
evaluating  the  results  of  this  experiment.  It  is  hoped  that  it  can  be 
expanded  since  many  inmates  presently  of  minimum  custody  calibre 
could  be  considered  for  camp  if  they  could  at  the  same  time  complete 
their  academic  education.  The  expansion  of  this  program  will  involve 
the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  and  proper  budgeting  will  have 
to  precede  any  large  development  of  this  program.  Other  educational 
needs  will  be  met  through  the  use  of  correspondence  courses  conducted 
by  the  Department  or  by  the  universities. 

Each  camp  has  a  limited  librarj^  consisting  mostly  of  fiction.  It  is 
proposed  by  Corrections  that  the  size  of  the  libraries  be  increased  to 
include  non-fiction  books  concerned  with  trade  training.  It  is  also  sug- 
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gested  that  tho  libraries  include  a  miiubei-  of  lechnical  volinnes  cover- 
ing range  and  timber  management,  values  of  natural  resources,  restor- 
ation of  historic  monuments,  beaches  and  parks,  streams,  wild  game 
and  other  pertinent  conservation  studies.  The  purpose  is  to  develop 
an  interest  in  conservation  work  as  knowledge  of  it  is  acquired.  In  the 
conservation  center  and  branches,  plans  exist  to  teach  vocational 
courses  in  related  forestry  practices  and  fire  fighting,  by  instructors 
who  liave  had  forestry  experience  and  can  qualify  for  proper 
credentials. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  states  it  will  continue  to  investigate 
new  theories  and  practices  in  rehabilitative  treatment  programs.  It  will 
continue  to  seek  new  methods  and  techniques  of  developing  social 
responsibility  and  maturity  in  the  inmates.  The  objective  is  to  release 
each  inmate  to  society  as  a  well  adjusted  adult  who  can  accept  his 
responsibilities  and  be  a  credit  to  his  connnunity. 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  CAMP  PROGRAM 

Benefits  derived  from  the  conservation  camp  program  seem  to  be 
well  worth  the  effort  involved.  Aside  from  the  services  rendered  to  the 
State,  the  placing  of  inmates  in  a  wholeso:i:e  outside  atmosphere  per- 
mits the  men  to  gain  self-reliance  and  to  earn  a  small  wage  to  aid  them 
and  their  dependent  families.  Also,  through  the  camps,  the  overcrowded 
conditions  at  the  majority  of  the   institutions  are  partiall.v  relieved. 


Buses  to  transport  inmates  to  fires  or  to  work  projects.  Desisned  for  rough  terrain 
tliey  carry  inmates  and  equipment  up  fire  trails  to  tlie  scene  of  tlie  fire  or  to  tlie  scene 
of  tlie  worlt  project. 
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Obviously  were  it  not  for  the  camps,  two  multi-million  dollar  institu- 
tions would  be  required  to  care  for  the  inmates  assigned  to  camps. 

Capital  outlay  costs  was  one  of  the  important  factors  which  compelled 
the  previous  committees  to  recommend  a  continued  expansion  of  the 
conservation  camp  prog:ram.  Cost  analysis  indicates  that  the  per  bed 
cost  for  an  institutional  cell  is  presently  approximately  $10,000  while 
the  per  bed  cost  of  a  conservation  camp  installation  is  approximately 
$5,000. 

Supervision  costs  run  slightly  higher  in  the  camps  due  primarily  to 
the  overlapping  of  a  five  day  week  for  the  Forestry  Foreman,  as  re- 
quired bj"  law,  and  the  six  day  week  of  the  inmate.  Also  supervision 
at  the  camps  averages  higher  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  projects. 

ROLE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 

The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  cooperates  with  Forestry  under 
a  written  agreement  for  "the  accomplishment  of  certain  specific  proj- 
ects accessible  from  honor  camps."  The  agreement  permits  the  two 
state  agencies  "to  consult  and  work  together  in  developing  work  plans 
for  inmate  labor,  to  the  end  that  approved  Fish  and  Game  projects 
may  be  included  in  the  regular  work  schedule"  of  the  conservation 
camp  program.  Fish  and  Game  state  that  since  the  acceleration  of  the 
camp  program  they  have  continued  to  seek  ways  of  increasing  the  use 
of  inmate  labor.  Their  greatest  efforts  so  far  have  centered  around 
stream  protection  and  clearance  and  the  rearing  of  pheasants. 

A  ten-year  stream  clearance  program  has  been  developed  by  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game.  Tlie  purpose  is  to  restore  fishing  where  it  has  been 
hampered  by  the  destruction  of  the  natural  flow  of  coastal  streams. 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  points  out  that  salmon  and  steel- 
head  fishery  has  generally  been  on  a  decline  for  many  years.  The 
adopted  plan  provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  1,700  miles  of  coastal 
streams  from  Oregon  to  Monterey  Bay  which  are  outside  the  National 
Forests.  These  streams  were  once  excellent  habitat  for  silver  salmon 
and  steelhead.  The  majority  of  this  mileage  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  poor  logging  practices  starting  as  early  as  1895.  More  recently,  log- 
ging practices  have  been  improved  as  provided  for  by  legislation 
enacted  between  1951  and  1957. 

Habitat  improvement  of  these  coastal  streams  could  have  a  large 
impact  on  the  fishery.  Usually  a  complete  channel  clearance  is  not 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  streams.  The  Department  already  has  had 
experience  in  successfully  carrying  out  this  type  of  stream  improve- 
ment work  in  Mendocino  and  Santa  Cruz  counties.  Inmate  labor  from 
Conservation  and  Youth  Authority  Camps  has  been  employed,  under 
contract  with  the  Division  of  Forestry.  As  the  inmate  labor  program 
expands,  the  new  mobile  camp  units  will  be  able  to  serve  a  wider  area. 

Fish  and  Game  believe  that  two  years  of  stream  clearance  work  and 
one  year  of  follow-up  are  adequate  to  restore  natural  reproduction  of 
fish  in  the  stream  on  each  watershed.  This  program  is  estimated  at 
$500,000  for  ten  years.  It  should  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  ocean 
silver  salmon  and  the  coastal  stream  steelhead  fisheries.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tremendous  ainount  of  work  to  be  done  in  cleaning  up  the  litter 
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McGarvej-  (leek,  tributary  to  the  Klamath  River,  Del  Norte  County,  reflects 
roadside  logging  debris  and  is  slated  for  clearance  work  under  the  proposed  10-year 
clearance  program  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board. 

in  our  coastal  watersheds  left  by  sixty-five  years  of  logging,  much  of 
which  took  place  before  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  forest 
practices. 

According  to  the  study  made  by  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board 
there  are  some  222  rivers,  streams  and  tributaries  with  over  2,400  miles 
of  streambed  which  are  usable  or  potentially  usable  bj'  salmon  and 
steelhead  in  the  coastal  area  extending  from  the  Oregon  border  to 
Monterey  Bay  in  California.  To  some  degree  all  of  these  have  suffered 
from  prior  logging  operations. 

Several  types  of  damage  ma}^  occur  to  streams  in  areas  of  improper 
logging  practices.  For  example,  log  jams  may  block  upstream  movement 
of  fish  to  their  spawning  grounds.  Slush  and  other  organic  materials 
which  decompose  in  the  stream  bed  tend  to  rob  the  waters  of  needed 
oxygen.  Also,  the  depletion  of  stream  side  cover  normally  causes  the 
water  temperatures  to  rise. 

Erosion  is  one  of  the  most  severe  after  effects  of  logging.  Resulting 
siltation  covers  spawning  areas,  suffocates  fish  eggs,  and  kills  food 
organisms.  According  to  the  Wildlife  Board's  study  the  more  recent 
tractor  logging  in  the  headwater  areas  has  caused  greater  erosion  than 
did  the  logging  operations  of  the  coastal  lowlands.  However,  logging 
practices  now  being  followed  tend  to  correct  this  problem. 

The  adopted  program,  if  carried  to  its  completion,  would  dispose  of 
logs  and  slush  in  and  along  streambeds,  and  Avould  attempt  to  alleviate 
erosion  problems.  Heavy  runoff  and  high  water  tend  to  wash  this  debris 
down  to  constricted  stream  sections  causing  barriers  to  the  upstream 
migration  of  salmon  and  steelhead. 
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Ah  Pah  Creek,  tributary  to  the  Klamath  River,  Humboldt  County  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  congestion  due  to  sidehill  logging  in  steep  terrain.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
coastal  streams  selected  for  clearance  work. 


Most  of  the  major  streams  are  used  by  both  salmon  and  steelhead, 
though  the  latter  penetrate  farther  into  the  smaller  tributaries  and 
headwaters.  Silver  salmon  and  steelhead  are  considered  the  most  im- 
portant in  our  north  coastal  streams.  Comparatively  few  king  salmon 
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are  produced  there.  In  California,  these  two  species  are  taken  mainly 
by  sportsmen,  with  commercial  fisliinji:  emphasis  on  the  king  salmon 
largely  of  Sacramento  River  origin.  Because  the  silvers  and  steelhead 
ntilize  tlie  small  streams  typical  of  tlie  north  coast,  they  have  been  more 
affected  by  poor  logging  practices  and  will  benefit  most  from  a  stream 
clearance  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  dollars  and  cents  evaluation  of  the  program. 
Based  on  values  worked  up  in  1953,  salmon  anglers  spent  an  average 
of  $16.09  daily.  With  an  estimated  650,000  days  of  angling  for  salmon 
the  total  value  of  the  sport  fishery  for  1953  was  about  $10,400,000, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Board. 

The  Wildlife  Board's  report  analyzes  the  economic  benefits  as 
follows : 

''Steelhead  anglers  spent  a  daily  average  of  $16.30.  An  estimated 
410,000  days  of  fishing  for  steelhead  in  California  in  1953  brings  the 
total  value  to  approximately  $7,380,000.  Projecting  this  to  current 
1960  levels,  using  an  11  percent  (cost  of  living  indices  of  116  to  130.8) 
average  rise  in  costs  since  1953  and  an  increase  in  angling  license  sales 
of  20  percent  (1,187,000  to  1,470,000)  the  total  value  of  the  salmon- 
steelhead  sport  fishery  is  now  on  the  order  of  $23,000,000  per  year  to 
the  State  of  California." 

"What  increase  to  this  figure  may  we  expect  by  improving  our 
streams  through  a  ten  year  clearance  program?  The  full  effects  of 
logging  on  the  freshwater  stages  of  salmon  and  steelhead  production 
is  impossible  to  define.  However,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  with  so 
much  usable  waters  damaged  by  logging,  any  clean  up  and  removal  of 
this  debris  would  be  beneficial." 

The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has  been  conducting  a  stream 
clearance  program  in  co-operation  wdth  the  Division  of  Forestry  since 
October  of  1959  on  the  San  Lorenzo  River  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  and 
since  December  1959  on  the  Noyo  River,  IVIendocino  County  with  the 
use  of  inmate  labor.  General  supervision  and  surveys  have  been  under 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  Department  has  financed  the 
labor  and  equipment  rental  outlay  in  the  sum  of  about  $28,000  for  the 
two  projects  as  of  June  30,  1960.  The  Big  River,  Mendocino  County, 
and  several  Santa  Cruz  coastal  streams  have  been  surveyed. 

In  1955,  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  completed  a  pilot  project  in  stream  clearance  on  West  Chamber- 
lain Creek,  tributary  to  Big  River,  Mendocino  County,  in  Jackson 
State  Forest. 

The  objective  was  to  remove  the  log  jams  and  debris  from  the  stream- 
bed  and  immediate  area.  The  logs  were  cut,  stacked  and  burned.  In 
the  late  fall,  fire  hazards  are  low  so  that  burning  can  safely  take  place. 
Clearance  work  can  usually  be  carried  out  during  all  months  but  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March.  High  water  conditions  and  wet  weather 
generally  prohibit  stream  work  during  that  period.  After  the  jams 
and  debris  are  removed,  winter  runoff  helps  to  clear  the  streams  of 
silt. 

The  report  of  the  Wildlife  Board  points  out  that  public  funds  should 
be  spent  on  debris  removal  only  after  all  other  efforts  to  place  the 
responsibility  have  failed.  There  have  been  examples  recently  where 
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the  industry  on  its  own  initiative  has  taken  steps  to  clean  up  log  jams. 
This  relieves  the  taxpayer  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  stream 
upkeep. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  departments  concerned  that  the  ten  year 
stream  clearance  program  is  to  be  made  possible  through  financial 
assistance  from  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board,  with  planning  and 
supervision  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  an  inmate  con- 
tract with  the  Division  of  Forestry.  Since  most  of  the  waters  to  be 
improved  lie  on  private  land,  permits  are  necessary.  These  are  obtained 
from  the  landowner  by  the  department  field  men  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  any  work. 

The  department  has  concluded  from  its  initial  experience  in  this 
work  that  it  can  be  accomplished  best  by  hand  labor.  Through  estimates 
of  the  cubic  footage  of  logs  one  man  can  remove  in  a  day,  labor  costs 
can  be  fairly  closely  estimated.  Equipment  needs  appear  to  be  small. 
Hand  labor  with  chain  saws  and  grip-hoists,  and  demolition  of  larger 
logs  with  dynamite,  has  proved  better  than  heavy  equipment.  Bull- 
dozers, drum  winches,  and  other  heavy  equipment  either  scar  the  sur- 
rounding areas  or  take  too  long  to  set  up. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Shannon,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  this  committee : 

"This  work  was  not  economically  feasible  until  inmate  labor  became 
available  for  it.  The  AVildlife  Conservation  Board  endorsed  this  long- 
range  program  in  principle  at  a  meeting  in  Eureka  on  September  19, 
1960,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provided  $61,100  for  two  new  projects,  one 
for  a  number  of  small  coastal  streams  in  Santa  Cruz  County  and 
another  for  the  Big  River  in  Mendocino  County.  These  two  projects 
will  continue  stream  clearance  activities  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Youth 
Authority  camp  which  has  been  working  on  the  San  Lorenzo  River  and 
by  the  two  adult  inmate  camps  in  the  Jackson  State  Forest  in  Mendo- 
cino County,  which  have  been  working  on  the  Noyo  River.  Another 
project  is  planned  for  early  submission  to  the  Board  to  start  this 
activity  at  the  new  Alder  Creek  Camp  near  the  Humboldt-Del  Norte 
County  border,  scheduled  to  begin  operation  early  in  1961. 

"Two  additional  new  camps  in  Sonoma  County  and  Mendocino 
County  should  make  additional  projects  feasible  in  new  areas  in  several 
j^ears. 

' '  Budgets  for  this  activity  so  far  are  as  follows : 

Current  Status 
Drainage  Total  Budget  (Oct.  1, 1960) 

San  Lorenzo  River $10,000  Nearly  finished 

Noyo  River 18,000  Nearly  finished 

Bi«  River 46,600  Fnnds  allocated  9/19/60 

Santa  Cruz  County  Streams 14,500  Funds  allocated  9/19/60 

Lower  Klamath  River  Tributaries  _-     13,750  (est.)  Planning  stage 

Total $102,850 

"The  Department  has  also  been  able  to  use  inmates  on  several 
habitat  improvement  projects,  as  follows: 
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Project  Total  Budget  Status 

Iron  Cauyon  Barrier  Removal, 

Chico   Creek    $6,750  Completed  1958 

Fish  Lake ;  clearing  timber  from  basin 

to  permit  enlargement 3,000  Funds  allocated  9/19/00 

McClure  Lake  Dam ; 

dam    reconstruction    23,000  (Est.)     Completed  1960 

Finnon  Lake ;  dam  repair  and 

facilities  improvement 53,000  Completed  1959 

Total    $85,750 

"As  mentioned  earlier,  this  Department  is  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
growing  stream  clearance  program  over  the  next  ten  years.  We  are 
impressed  by  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  iinnates  for  our  work  and  by  the 
good  job  they  can  do,  and  we  will  continue  to  seek  other  new  ways  of 
using  them. 

"Unfortunately,  the  small  size  of  many  of  our  field  units  and 
projects,  and  their  awkward  location  in  relation  to  Division  of  Forestry 
inmate  camps  greatly  restricts  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  "We  expect 
the  new  camps,  especially  the  mobile  ones,  to  increase  the  possibilities 
for  using  inmates  for  our  programs  substantially." 

Because  the  California  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino  is  well  situated 
for  the  rearing  of  pheasants,  Fish  and  Game  has  made  use  of  inmate 
labor  in  that  institution  in  the  producing  of  these  birds.  Last  year 
fifty  rearing  and  breeding  pens  were  constructed  with  a  capacity  of 
10,000  birds.  The  full  capacity  of  10,000  will  be  reared  this  year  at 
Chino.  Plans  have  been  made  W  Fish  and  Game  to  move  the  facilities 
at  Los  Serranos  Game  Farm  to  the  Chino  Institution  so  that  inmates 
will  then  conduct  all  phases  of  i^heasant  production  from  incubation 
of  eggs  to  rearing  chicks.  Fish  and  Game  estimates  that  pheasant  pro- 
duction costs  at  Chino  will  be  about  one  half  those  recorded  at  the 
Department 's  Los  Serranos  Game  Farm,  which  the  Chino  unit  replaces. 

ROLE  OF  DIVISION  OF  BEACHES  AND  PARKS 

An  agreement  exists  between  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Beaches  and  Parks  calling  for  the  two  agencies  "to  consult 
and  work  together  in  developing  work  plans  for  inmate  labor,  to  the 
end  that  approved  state  park  projects  may  be  included  in  the  regular 
work  schedule  of  honor  camps  so  located  as  to  make  such  work  feasi- 
ble." Further,  Beaches  and  Parks  agrees  "to  provide  a  planned  work 
program  for  each  state  park  where  honor  camp  labor  is  available  and 
where  its  use  is  desired  by  Parks;  to  provide  plans  and  specifications 
for  all  projects  included  in  such  programs;  and  to  provide  any  neces- 
sary surveys  and  engineering  for  all  projects  to  be  financed  by  Parks." 

The  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  reported  to  this  committee  on 
its  progress  as  follows : 

"The  former  'spike  camp'  located  on  Beaver  Creek  in  Calaveras 
Big  Trees  State  Park  is  now  assigned  all  year  to  state  park  work, 
but  spends  the  summer  season  at  Calaveras  Big  Trees  and  the  winter 
season  at  Folsom  Lake  State  Park.  Extensive  accomplishments  have 
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been  made  at  both  parks  through  the  operation  of  this  camp.  Prior 
to  the  assignment  of  this  unit  to  Folsom  Lake  State  Park,  some  work 
was  accomplished  there  by  crews  from  Iron  Mine  Camp  near  Auburn. 

"Except  for  fire  suppression  work,  nearly  the  entire  output  of  the 
inmates  at  High  Rock  Camp  in  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  has 
been  utilized  by  the  State  Park  System.  A  few  high  priority  projects 
for  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
have  been  performed  recently. 

"The  fire  protection  projects  at  Cuyamaca  Rancho  State  Park, 
being  accomplished  by  imnates  from  the  Morena  Camp,  are  still 
continuing,  and  excellent  progress  has  been  made.  Approximately  15 
out  of  the  total  24  miles  of  initially  planned  fire  roads  have  now  been 
completed,  and  some  4  miles  of  this  have  been  constructed  as  fire 
control  zone. 

"Youth  Authority  wards  from  Ben  Lomond  Camp  have  been  ac- 
tive at  Big  Basin  Redwoods  State  Park  for  31/2  years.  They  have 
construced  some  5  miles  of  fire  control  zones  along  existing  roads, 
have  built  about  IVo  miles  of  new  fire  trail  connections,  have  cleared 
the  stream  channels  of  a  vast  amount  of  flood  debris,  and  are  now 
reconstructing  several  old  foot  trails  and  foot  bridges. 

"Although  we  have  no  large  parks  in  the  vicinity,  inmates  from 
Parlin  Fork  Camp  have  accomplished  important  projects  in  several 
of  the  smaller  parks  in  that  portion  of  Mendocino  County. 

"Alder  Camp  in  Humboldt  County  is  scheduled  to  be  activated 
about  January  1,  1961,  and  we  have  a  considerable  workload  at 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  for  the  inmates  to  undertake. 

"Our  judgment  of  the  need  of  close  supervision  by  state  park 
employees  of  all  work  performed  on  state  park  projects  has  been 
well  borne  out  by  our  experience  in  the  work  already  accomplished. 
The  methods  of  undertaking  the  projects,  the  equipment  to  be  used, 
and  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  finished  project  all  require 
the  judgment  of  persons  trained  and  experienced  in  state  park  work, 
so  that  the  results  are  satisfactory  and  in  keeping  with  the  state 
park  environment. 

"Reasonable  progress  has  been  made  on  all  anticipated  and  esti- 
mated projects  embraced  by  our  1955  report,  wherever  inmate  camps 
were  established  in  the  vicinity  of  state  parks  so  that  such  projects 
could  be  undertaken.  Our  tabulation  of  estimates  by  state  park 
districts  particularly  needs  revision  now,  because  our  administrative 
district  boundaries  have  been  revised,  and  our  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram has  made  possible  the  inclusion  of  estimates  for  inmate  projects 
in  new  areas.  The  tabulation  follows : 

Estimated 
man-months 
District  1 

Parks  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties 3,000 

Parks  in  interior  counties 900 

District  2 

Parks  in  Mendocino,  Honoma,  and  Marin  Counties 1,800 

Parks  in  Lake  and  Napa  Counties 500 
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Estimated 
man-monihn 
District  3 

Parks  in  Sierra  Xevada  region H.OOO 

Parks  in  Central  Valley  and  Delta  rejrion 2,600 

District  4 

Parks  in  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 000 

l>istrict  r. 

I'arks  in  JNIadera.   Fresno,  and  Kern  Counties SOO 

District  (> 

Parks   in   mountain   region SOO 

Parks   in  desert  i-egion 600 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  further  acquisitions  of  state  park  land  will  pre- 
sumably result  from  the  new  il-Year  Master  Plan  for  the  State  Park  System  for  the 
years  lOOl-lIKK!.  which  is  now  in  preiiaration  as  requested  by  Governor  Brown.  Such 
acquisitions  will  probably  necessitate  future  revision  of  the  ai)ove  estimates." 

ROLE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  AUTHORITY 

The  Youth  Authority  camp  pr()<>rani  is  operated  on  two  levels  of 
government.  The  one  level,  with  which  this  report  is  primarily  con- 
cerned, is  on  the  state  level  where  an  agreement  exists  between  Youth 
Authority  and  Forestry.  The  second  level  is  the  arrangements  made 
with  county  governments  whereby  the  county  operates  its  own  camps 
and  juvenile  homes  with  the  aid  of  a  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  subsidj^  from  the  state. 

Starting  in  1945,  the  state  embarked  on  a  subsidy  program  to  en- 
courage county  camps.  At  present  under  this  program  o07r  of  the  costs 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $95.00  per  month  per  youth  is  allowed  by  the 
state  for  maintenance  and  operation.  The  payments  are  made  from  the 
Youth  Authority  appropriations.  For  a  county  camp  program  to 
qualify  each  youth  must  be  committable  to  the  Yovith  Authority.  The 
program  was  expanded  in  1957  with  the  addition  of  a  construction 
subsidv  in  the  amount  of  50%  of  construction  costs  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $3,000.00  per  bed  unit. 

The  majority  of  the  Youth  Authority  wards  are  cared  for  under 
the  county  program.  Currently  there  are  28  county  camps  for  boys 
and  four  schools  for  girls.  Nine  boys'  camps  and  2  girls'  homes  are 
under  construction.  The  present  capacity  of  1938  bed  units  w'ill  be 
increased  by  nearly  900  when  construction  is  completed.  Each  year 
approximately  3,500  youth  are  placed  in  county  camps  and  homes. 
The  existing  32  camps  and  homes  are  operated  by  21  counties.  Many 
camps  accept  youngsters  from  neighboring  counties. 

Concerning  the  program  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry,  the  Youth  Authority  reports  as  follows : 

"Fourteen  years  experience  in  the  joint  operation  of  camps  with 
the  Division  of  Forestry  continues  to  convince  the  Youth  Au- 
thority tliat  tliis  type  of  institution  has  an  important  place  in  a 
state  rehabilitation  program  for  delinquent  youth.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  in  these  relatively  simple  institutions  operating  at 
nominal  costs,  it  is  possible  to  help  older  boys  to  so  redirect  them- 
selves that  they  can  return  to  their  homes  and  live  productive, 
law-abiding  lives. 
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''At  the  present  time  the  Youth  Authority  has  under  its  custody 
approximately  5.000  -wards  in  Youth  Authority  institutions,  900 
in  the  Deuel  Vocational  Institution,  and  approximately  10,000  on 
parole.  Youths  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Youth  Authority 
range  from  8  to  21  years  of  age. 

"The  Youth  Authority,  working  with  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
is  presently  operating  three  camps,  each  with  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 70  boys.  In  addition  to  the  three  main  camps,  there 
are  three  small,  or  ''spike."'  camps,  with  a  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 20  boys  each.  These  camps  are  located  as  follows : 

Camp  Xame  County  (Institution)  Capacity 

Pine  Grove  Amador    70 

Mt.  Bullion  Mariposa   80 

Ben  Lomond  Santa  Cruz 70 

Smartville  Yuba  (Pine  Grove) 20 

Coarsegold  Madera    ( Mt.  Bullion) 20 

Blasingame  Fresno    (Mt.  Bullion)    20 

"One  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Natural  Eesources,  titled  "Study  on 
Prison  Labor  and  Forestry  Camps"  was  that  the  Division  of  For- 
estry and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  California  Youth  Au- 
thority, shall  establish  a  program  for  the  use  of  inmates  and  wards 
to  undertake  conservation  projects  for  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game. 

"Two  such  programs  have  been  initiated  at  the  ]\It.  Bullion  and 
Ben  Lomond  Youth  Conservation  Camps.  Boys  at  the  Mt.  Bullion 
Camp  are  presently  engaged  in  rebuilding  a  rock  dam  at  ]\IcClure 
Lake.  This  project  for  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  un- 
usual in  that  it  involves  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  spike 
camp  for  20  boys  for  six  to  eight  Aveeks  in  a  remote  area  in  the 
high  Sierras,  some  13  miles  by  trail  from  the  nearest  road. 

"On  October  22,  1959,  the  Ben  Lomond  Camp  started  a  new 
statewide  project  for  stream  clearance  on  Zayante  Creek  and  the 
San  Lorenzo  River.  From  that  date  through  June  30,  1960,  7,720 
man-hours  have  been  spent  on  this  project. 

"Another  Senate  Interim  Committee  recommendation  was  that 
the  Division  of  Forestry,  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the  California  Youth  Au- 
thority, co-operatively  and  continuously  shall  review  work  projects 
and  available  inmate  and  ward  manpower  and  shall  submit  to  the 
legislature  a  yearly  report  on  the  need  for  additional  camps. 

"This  recommendation  has  been  followed  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  80-boy  camp  in  the  Tahoe  National  Forest  is  underway. 
The  anticipated  occupancy  date  is  ]May  1.  1961.  The  Washington 
Ridge  Camp  in  Nevada  County,  which  is  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the 
Mt.  Bullion  Camp,  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  camps  in 
California. 

"The  youths  at  this  camp  will  engage  in  forestry-  projects 
under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  which  will  mean 
cutting  fire  trails,  cleaning  up  forests,  brushing  roads,  and  in- 
stalling  communication   lines.    The   most   important   work   of   the 
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McClure  dam  and  reservoir,  high  in  the  mountains  east  of  Fresno,  was  rebuilt  by 
Youth  Authority  wards  from  Mt.  Bullion  Camp.  Because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
area  the  youths  camped  near  the  site  during  the  summer  months  to  complete  the  task. 


boys  will  continue  to  be  firefighting  dnring  which  time  they  may 
be  called  to  any  part  of  the  State.  In  time,  it  is  hoped  to  include 
a  pine  and  fir  tree  nursery  at  the  camp  which  will  produce 
approximately  40,000  seedlings  a  year." 

In  the  California  Youth  Authority,  before  any  boy  is  placed  in 
camp,  he  spends  a  period  of  time  in  a  reception  center  where  he  is 
observed  and  examined.  A  report  is  prepared  which  includes  medical 
and  psychological  data  and  a  complete  social  case  history.  A  profes- 
sional case  worker  prepares  this  report  with  a  recommendation  for 
replacement.  This  report  is  then  considered  by  the  Youth  Authority 
Board  who  discusses  the  placements  with  the  boy.  No  one  is  sent  to 
a  conservation  camp  unless  he  volunteers  for  such  placement,  and 
no  3'outh  is  recommended  for  camp  unless  it  is  felt  that  the  conserva- 
tion camp  program  is  more  in  line  with  the  youth's  needs  than  would 
be  the  more  formal  academic  and  vocational  programs  of  the  more 
secure  institutions. 
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While  many  boys  are  sent  directly  to  camp  from  the  reception 
centers,  other  boys  are  given  camp  placement  after  they  have  spent  a 
period  of  training  in  one  of  the  regular  institutions.  In  these  cases 
the  camp  serves  as  an  intermediate  step  between  the  secure  institu- 
tions and  freedom  on  parole. 

In  choosing  youths  for  placement  in  a  conservation  camp,  the  fol- 
lowing factors  are  considered  according  to  the  report  of  the  Youth 
Authority. 

1.  Is  the  youth  physically  aud  emotio)ially  mature  enough  to  profit 
from  this  experience? 

No  youth  is  placed  in  a  camp  unless  he  is  robust  enough  to 
stand  the  heavj"  outdoor  work.  This  means  that  before  any  selec- 
tion is  made  the  youth  has  a  complete  physical  examination.  His 
emotional  development  is  also  considered.  He  should  have  reached 
such  a  point  in  his  maturity  that  it  is  anticipated  after  his  re- 
learse  from  camp  that  he  can  be  returned  to  a  comnninity  to  earn 
his  own  living. 

2.  What    about    the    youth's   history    of    delinquency? 

Care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  youths  who  can  be  placed 
in  an  open  institution  without  serious  threat  to  the  citizens  in 
the  surrounding  communities.  Ordinarily  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  in  itself  is  not  of  primary  consideration  in  the  selection 
process;  what  is  more  important  than  the  actual  commitment 
offense  is  the  total  history  of  delinquency  and  the  social  and 
emotional  development. 

3.  Can  a  youth  secure  greater  benefit  through  placement  in  another 
type  of  institution? 

If,  after  consideration  of  a  case,  it  is  indicated  that  there  is 
primary  need  for  an  intensive  program  of  academic  or  voca- 
tional education,  this  youth  would  not  be  accepted  for  camp 
placement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work-type  program  pro- 
vided by  the  camps  is  indicated  to  be  of  primary  importance — 
then  he  is  selected  for  placement  in  a  camp. 

Generally  speaking  the  benefits  of  placing  the  more  mature  youth 
in  a  camp  environment  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  adult  program 
discussed  previously.  The  obvious  difference  is  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  completion  of  training  and  education  which 
usually  has  been  interrupted  by  detention.  The  social  adjustment  fac- 
tors, counseling,  physical  improvement  and  recreation  are  believed  to 
be  substantially  the  same. 

ROLE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Division  of  Highways  is  supplied  with  inmate  labor  as  a  result 
of  an  agreement  that  has  existed  between  the  Departments  of  Cor- 
rections and  Public  Works  since  1953.  Road  camps  existed  prior  to 
the  above  date  but  on  a  less  formal  basis.  There  has  been  a  varying 
number  of  camps  in  the  past,  but  as  of  this  date  there  are  three 
camps  operated  under  this  agreement.  They  are  Cedar  Springs  wdth 
100  inmates,  Clear  Creek  with  64  inmates  and  Preston  Ranch  with  45. 
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The  quotas  are  subject  to  adjustment  with  reductions  usually  during 
the  winter  months  when  construction   is  curtailed. 

The  inmates  generally  engage  only  in  those  tasks  requiring  unskilled 
labor.  According  to  the  existing  agreement  inmates  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  any  mobile  equipment  on  a  public  road  and  further,  any 
operation  of  equpment  by  inmates  shall  be  confined  to  camps  for 
service  purposes.  Actually,  where  heavy  equipment  is  required  it  is 
either  obtained  from  the  state  or  is  contracted  for  complete  with 
operator. 

The  Division  of  Highways  reports  on  the  fiscal  year's  operations 
ending  June  30,  1960  as  follows: 

"About  72.1  miles  of  road  work  has  been  planned  for  the  three 
existing  conservation  road  camps.  Of  this  total  mileage,  about  45.1 
miles  have  been  graded  to  date,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $12,259,- 
567  and  averaging  $271,831  per  mile,  including  the  cost  of  camps, 
various  retaining  walls  and  drainage  structures,  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  work.  The  total  excavation  to  date  is  9,693,050  cubic  yards, 
or  about  214,923  cubic  yards  per  mile  at  a  total  average  cost  of  $0.79 
per  cubic  yard. 

The  average  complement  of  civil  service  employees  during  the  con- 
struction season  consists  of  18  equipment  operators,  two  mechanics, 
one  or  two  engineers,  a  superintendent  and  a  field  office  assistant  for 
each  camp. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Free  men's  payroll  (exclusive  of  enfjiii^prs!  mechanics, 

and   custodial   officers) 25.6% 

Inmate   payroll    0.89r 

State-owned  equipment  rental 16.9% 

Outside  rented  equipment    (including  operators,  if  applicable) 30.7% 

Operating  expenses   (including  construction  materials) 17.0% 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  pays  to  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions $3.50  per  inmate  day  on  a  day's  worked  basis.  The  Department 
of  Corrections  in  turn  feeds,  clothes,  and  pays  the  inmate  a  specified 
amount  of  spending  money. 

CEDAR  SPRINGS  CAMP 

The  Division  of  Highways  reports  that  as  of  June  30,  1960,  approxi- 
mately 5.6  miles  of  roadway  has  been  rougli  graded  and  the  remaining 
0.9  miles  of  the  original  6.5  miles  has  been  pioneered.  Completion  as  of 
June  30,  1960,  is  estimated  at  86%. 

During  the  Fiscal  Year  of  1959-60,  when  weather  conditions  were 
favorable,  a  full  camp  complement  of  100  inmates  and  a  total  of  23 
Division  of  Highways  personnel  were  assigned  to  this  project. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1959-1960  the  personnel  of  Camp  #37 
assisted  the  ^Maintenance  Department  in  maintaining  the  Angeles  Crest 
Highway.  The  work  principally  consisted  of  drainage  maintenance, 
snow  and  slide  removal.  A  total  of  518,837  cubic  yards  was  moved 
during  the  vear  at  a  cost  of  $1.02  per  cubic  yard. 
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CLEAR  CREEK  CAMP 

The  constnictioii  work  at  CUear  Creek  ("amp  consisted  of  improving 
the  Klamath  River  Highway  between  Swillup  Creek  and  Clear  Creek, 
a  distance  of  about  nine  miles. 

In  January  1960,  work  was  also  started  on  imjn-ovino'  the  Klamath 
River  Highway  between  Wright  Ranch  and  0.5  mile  west  of  Happy 
Camp,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 

The  work  during  the  past  year,  between  Swillup  Creek  and  Clear 
Creek,  consisted  of  removing  550,590  cubic  yards  of  roadway  excava- 
tion, placing  1,746  linear  feet  of  corrugated  metal  pipe  and  923  linear 
feet  of  perforated  metal  pipe  underdrains,  constructing  approximately 
64  cubic  yards  of  masonry  structures,  performing  194  stations  of  clear- 
ing, and  finishing  110  stations  of  roadway. 

During  the  six  months  of  construction  operation  between  Wright 
Ranch  and  Happy  Camp,  75  stations  were  cleared,  7,000  cubic  yards  of 
roadway  excavation  were  removed,  266  linear  feet  of  corrugated  metal 
pipe  culvert  and  perforated  metal  ])ipe  underdrains  were  placed,  and 
108  cubic  yards  of  masonry  structures  were  constructed,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Division  of  Highways. 

PRESTON  RANCH  CAMP 

The  construction  work  as  proposed  for  Preston  Ranch  Camp,  located 
on  the  Preston  Ranch  about  14  miles  east  of  Blue  Lake  in  Humboldt 
County,  involves  the  reconstruction  on  new  alignment  of  the  existing 
road  between  Blue  Lake  and  Berry  Summit,  a  total  of  about  23  miles. 
This  camp  was  established  in  July,  1956. 

Between  Sta.  557,  near  the  camp  site,  and  Sta.  750,  all  clearing  and 
stabilization  work,  rough  grading  and  drainage  structures  have  been 
completed.  Subbase  has  been  placed  and  penetration  treatment  with 
sand  cover  has  been  placed  on  the  major  portion.  It  is  now  in  use  by 
traffic.  This  covers  a  distance  of  3.8  miles.  The  large  culvert  at  Lupton 
Creek  has  been  completed  by  the  contractor.  Clearing  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Station  800.  Stabilization  work  and  grading  from  Sta.  750 
to  Sta.  785  are  now  in  progress. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  349,060  cubic  yards  of  roadwa.v  excava- 
tion have  been  moved  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.74  per  cubic  yard. 

The  inmate  ()uota  of  this  camp  is  45  men,  but  population  varies 
during  the  year  depending  on  the  season.  The  average  inmate  popula- 
tion was  about  38.1  for  the  year. 

ROLE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE 

In  California  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is  pioneering  a  pro- 
gram of  the  use  of  inmate  conservation  camps  to  give  needed  fire  pro- 
tection and  carry  out  other  conservation  projects  in  the  national  forests. 

During  the  summer  of  1960,  the  Department  of  Corrections  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  made  available 
three  camps  utilizing  approximately  100  inmates. 

All  of  these  camps  were  located  in  the  northern  part  of  California 
and  are  known  as  "temporary"  summer  camps.  Following  completion 
of  any  summer  program  the  men  are  returned  to  the  supplying  institu- 
tion or  to  a  permanent  state  conservation  camp. 
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The  camps  ^vere  located  as  follows: 

Camp  Name  County  Quota 

Harvey  Valley  La.s.seii    50 

Cap's  Crossing  El  Dorado 25 

Ice  Springs  Glenn 25 

T'ndpr  the  terms  of  the  cooperative  agreement  the  camps  are  estab- 
lislied  primarily  for  fire  suppression  Avork.  Wlien  not  needed  for  tire 
suppression  the  men  are  used  on  other  forest  development  programs. 
The  President's  executive  order  325 A  of  May  18,  1905  prohibits  the 
federal  government  from  contracting  with  States  or  Counties  for 
inmate  labor  beyond  this  very  limited  scope. 

The  Forest  Service  reimburses  the  Department  of  Corrections  at 
the  rate  of  $"6.75  per  day  per  inmate  for  the  5()-man  camps  and  $8.75 
per  day  per  inmate  for  the  smaller  camps. 

The  V.  S.  Forest  Service  has  stated  that  they  could  use  40  permanent 
of  60  men  each  on  a  year-around  basis,  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  man  hours  necessary  to  fight  fires.  From  a  study  recently  com- 
pleted, they  have  determined  there  is  work  that  can  be  done  on  a  year- 
around  basis  totaling  roughly  5,000,000  man-days  for  at  least  a  10-year 
period.  This  activity  would  be  in  such  fields  as  tree  planting,  stand 
improvement  and  continuing  maintenance  of  cut  over  timber  areas. 
Lack  of  funds  and  the  provisions  of  executive  order  325A  prevent  the 
use  of  inmate  labor  except  on  a  temporary  summer  basis  as  now  pro- 
vided for  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  cooperative  agreement. 
On  several  occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to  modify  executive  order 
#325A,  but  on  each  occasion  these  efforts  have  failed. 
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LOCATION  OF  CONSERVATION  AND   ROAD  CAMPS  IN   STATE 
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TYPICAL  CONSTRUCTION  COST  SHEET  OF  CAMP 

Buildiuffs 

Barracks  &  Recreation  Building $87,500 

Mess  Hall 45,900 

C.D.F.  Office  Bldg. 33,800 

C.D.C.  Office  Bids. 33,000 

Warehouse  &  Shop  Bldg. 57,100 

Equipment  Building 18,500 

Gas  &  Oil  House 8,700 

C.D.C.  Residence  &  Garage 20,200 

C.D.F.  Residence  &  Garage 20,200 

Total  Building  Cost $324,900 

Equlpinent: 

Kitchen   Equipment 11,330 

Laundry  Equipment 4,070 

Utilities: 

Electrical  Services 2,.")20 

Plumbing  Services 68,775 

Area  Lighting       1,260 

Estimated  Total  Contracts $412,855 

Construction  Contingency  Allowance 20,631 

Estimated  Total  Construction  Cost $433,486 

Preliminary  Engineering  &  Processing 16,950 

Planning  &  Design 14,700 

State  Supervision  of  Construction 12,500 

E.R.F.A 3,364 

Estimated  Grand  Total  Project  Co.st $481,000 


TYPICAL  YEARLY  WORK  RECORD  (MAGALIA  CONSERVATION  CAMP) 

( July  1959,  through  June  1960  I 

Average  Strength  77.6  Men 

(Inmates  work  8  hours  per  day — 6  days  per  week) 

Type  of  Work  Man  Hours  %  of  Total 

Fire  Training 2,632  1.3 

Fire  Suppression 28,708  13.9 

Recuperation    1,296  .6 

Hazard    reduction   29,317  14.2 

Nursery   11,712  5.7 

Maintenance   Forestry   Stations 14,964  7.2 

Maintenance    Camp    facilities 10,486  5.1 

Maintenance  Forestry  fire  roads 22,581  10.9 

Maintenance   Forestry   Telephone   lines 20,206  9.8 

Blister  Rust  control 1,776  .9 

Reforestation    1,968  1.0 

Pole   treating 1,168  .6 

Inclement    weather   1,192  .6 

♦Blood  bank 512  .2 

Sick  or  injured 600  .3 

In-camp  project  work 24,009  11.6 

**Camp  crew 33,403  16.1 


206,530  100.0 

♦  62  inmate  volunteers  were  taken  to  the  local  blood  bank  to  donate  blood. 
**  Includes  cooks  and  kitchen  crew,  clerks,   tool  room   attendant  and   others  working  as  part   of  tlie  regular 
camp  detail. 
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EXISTING  STATE  POLICY  ON  USE  OF  INMATES 

(Statements  of  polit-y  signed  by  Directors  of  Public  AVorks  and 
Finance  and  approved  by  Governor  Knight,  February  6,  1956). 

"It  is  clearly  understood  that  it  is  the  State's  policy  to  contract 
for  the  performance  of  construction  and  improvement  projects  where- 
ever  it  is  feasible  to  do  so  and  to  do  so  in  full  comformance  with  the 
spirit  and  provisions  of  the  State  Contract  Act  rather  than  to  use  day 
labor  under  force  account  or  to  use  civil  service  maintenance  crews. 

"In  the  following  exceptional  situations,  particularly-  concerning 
small  minor  construction  or  improvement  projects,  it  is  generally  im- 
practicable to  contract  for  the  work  and  therefore  the  use  of  day 
labor  or  maintenance  crews  is  permissible. 

A.  Improvement  or  repair  work  is  to  be  done  in  an  area  where 
prisoners  are  being  confined  or  where  mental  patients  are  being 
cared  for  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to  have  the  workmen 
under  State  control.  It  is  permissable  for  inmate  labor  to  assist 
on  such  jobs. 

B.  The  minor  construction  is  to  be  done  at  a  remote  location,  such 
as  on  a  forestry  or  a  fish  and  game  facility,  where  neither  con- 
tractors nor  a  svipply  of  skilled  laborers  are  available.  In  such 
cases  of  regular  field  emplo^-ees  or  fire  suppression  crews  and  con- 
struction camp  inmates  may  be  used. 

C.  The  project  is  so  effected  bj^  conditions  of  site  or  existing  struc- 
tures as  to  make  it  impractical  to  define  the  details  of  the  work 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  permit  competitive  bidding. 

D.  The  Avork  is  such  as  to  be  useful  for  vocational  training  projects 
at  state  colleges. 

"Where  there  is  a  clear  showing  that  a  particular  project  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  contact  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  State  because  con- 
tractors do  not  appear  interested  in  the  project  and  where  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  project,  the  Director  of  Public  Works  may 
authorize  the  use  of  day  labor  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  14272(e),  Government  Code." 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND 
DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 
THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  this  first  day  of  .July,  lO.'i."),  by 
and  between  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  State  of  California,  hereinafter  called  the  Division  of  Foi-estry,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Corrections  of  the  State  of  California,  hereinafter  called  the 
Department  of  Corrections, 

WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS,  the  Division  of  Forestry  has  responsibility  for  forest  fire  con- 
trol on  certain  lands  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  for  other 
forest  conservation   work,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Corrections  has  available  at  its  institutions  a 
varying  number  of  fully  able-bodied  inmates  which  it  is  desirous  of  rehabilitating 
and  training  by  requiring  them  to  engage  in  out-of-doors  work  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Division  of  Forestry  can  efficiently  utilize  inmates  for  forest 
fire  control  and  other  forestry  work  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  parties  hereto  desire  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  an  under- 
taking that  will  accomplish  the  dual  purpo.se  of  protection  and  development  of 
California  forest  and  water.'ihed  resourcp.s,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  men  as  here- 
inbefore set  forth  : 

NOW,  THEREFORE,   it    is   mutually    agreed   as  follows: 
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ARTICLE  I 
The  Division  of  Foresti\v  agrees  : 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  in  such  locations  in  the  State  of  California  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  forestry  camps  of  at  least  60-man  capacity,  for  the 
purpose  of  forestry  work  and  fire  prevention  and  suppression. 

2.  To  assume  all  financial  and  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  all  buildings,  grounds,  including  road  and  ground  improvements  ; 
water  pumps ;  water  wells ;  electric  wiring  and  fixtures ;  pluml)ing  lines  and 
fixtures  ;  sewage  disposal  and  chlorination  of  water  at  camps  estal)Iished  under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  to  direct  or  hire  such  Forestry  personnel  or 
artisans  or  contributed  inmate  labor  as  may  be  necessary  and  available  to 
accomplish  such  work. 

3.  To  provide  initial  complement  of  beds,  mattresses,  pillows,  lockers,  refrigerators, 
cooking  and  heating  stoves,  kitchen  utensils,  and  tables  and  benches  for  mess 
and  recreation. 

4.  To  provide  transportation  for  inmates  between  the  camp  and  work  projects  or 
to  and  from  fires.  Transportation  procedures  shall  be  in  accordance  with  safety 
regulations  developed  by  mutual  arrangements  between  the  Division  of  Forestry 
and  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

5.  To  pay  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  the  indicated  rate  of  inmate  pay  per 
day  as  provided  in  this  clause: 

(a)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  day  of  the  year  including  Sundays,  holi- 
days and  inclement  weather  days,  for  each  inmate  assigned  to  camps  by 
the  below  listed  institutions  under  this  agreement : 

(1)  Camps  operating  under  California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin 
—Rate  per  day  : $2.34 

(2)  Camps  operating  under  California   State  Prison   at   Soledad — 
Rate  per  day; $2.37 

(3)  Camps  operating  under  California  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino 
—Rate  per  day:   $2.15 

(4)  Camps   operating   under   California    State   Prison   at   Folsom — 
Rate  per  day: $2.08 

(b)  The  above  rates  may  be  adjusted  to  cover  actual  operating  expenses  and 
equipment  exjienses  for  feeding,  clothing,  housekeeping  and  laundry,  light, 
heat  and  power,  maintenance  of  plant,  inmate  pay  and  employee  fire- 
fighting  overtime  for  any  given  period  providing  such  rate  changes  and 
period  of  effectiveness  has  been  established  by  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  further,  provided, 
the  Division  of  Forestry  has  been  notified  in  writing  by  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  the  Department  of  Corrections  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
change  and  the  new  rates. 

(c)  The  total  payment  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  available  to  the  Division  of 
Forestry  specifically  for  the  payment  of  such  services. 

(d)  The  stipulated  daily  rate  shall  not  be  paid  for  any  inmate  who  through 
sickness,  injury,  or  any  other  cause  does  not  perform  the  regularly  as- 
signed daily  work,  including  camp  duty,  unless  tlie  inmate  is  incapacitated 
through  disability  received  in  line  of  diity,  in  which  case  the  appropriate 
amount  per  day  will  l)e  i)aid  as  long  as  the  inmate  remains  in  camp  dur- 
ing period  of  such  incapacity. 

(e)  In  each  such  camp  the  Division  of  Forestry  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
for  more  than  six  inmates  detailed  to  camp  duties,  which  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  two  cooks,  three  kitchen  helpers,  and  one  maintenance  man. 

6.  To  furnish  personnel : 

(a)  To  supervise  and  direct  all  work  in  connection  with  fire  control  activities 
and  assigned  forestry  work  piojects  both  within  and  beyond  camp  limits. 
(See  2  and  5a  below.) 

(b)  To  acc-ount  for  and  maintain  all  tools  and  ecpiipment  used  for  work  or 
fire  control  projects. 

(c)  To  keep  daily  records  of  number  of  inmates  turned  over  to  the  Division 
of  Forestry  and  to  grade  their  work  performance.  To  make  frequent  counts 
and  to  immediately  report  any  missing  inmates  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections'  Camp  Supervisor. 
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ARTICLE  II 
The  Department  of  Corrections  agrees : 

1.  To  supply  necessary  number  of  inmates  for  each  such  camp  established  under 
this  agreement,  or  such  number  of  inmates  as  may  be  available  for  assignment. 

2.  To  assume  full  responsibility  for  camp  houskeeping ;  to  assist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  grounds  at  camp  site;  to  supply  food,  clothing,  fuel  including  gaso- 
line or  Diesel  fuel  to  provide  iiower  for  pumps  or  power  plants;  electricity  and 
light  bulbs;  and  transportation  of  inmates  and  supplies  between  base  insti- 
tution and  camp  and  between  the  camp  and  other  Department  of  Corrections 
activities;  to  furnish  and  replace  blankets,  sheets,  pillow  cases;  to  maintain 
and  replace  kitchen  utensils,  l)e(ls.  mattresses,  and  lockers  for  inmate  clothing, 
refrigerators,  ranges,  ovens,  and  all  tyi)es  of  heating,  ventilating  and  water 
heating  equipment  installed  in  those  buildings  primarily  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  laundry  etjuipment,  and  tables  and  benches  for  mess  and 
recreation  rooms. 

3.  To  provide  the  inmates  with  lunch  to  be  eaten  at  the  appropriate  time  with- 
out return  to  camp,  where  distance  of  travel  to  forestry  work  projects  (not 
including  forest  fire  suppression)  is  such  that  it  is  not  practical  to  return 
to  camp  for  lunch. 

4.  To  provide  Correctional  Officers  to  properly  supervise  and  coutrol  the  in- 
mates as  required  by  law,  and  generally  to  assume  full  jurisdiction  at  all 
times  over  the  discipline  and  control   of  such   inmates. 

5.  To  instruct  Correctional  Officers  : 

(a)  That  supervision  of  work  projects  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry,  except  such  maintenance  and  housekeeping  duties  as  are 
specified  in  Article  II,  Section  2  hereinabove. 

(b)  To  coopex-ate  fully  with  Division  of  Forestry  representatives  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  accomplished  a  satisfactory  daily  output  of  work. 

6.  To  provide  all  necessary  medical  attention  for  inmates. 

7.  To   supervise   and   manage   commissaries   and   other   camp   services   within   the 

jurisdiction  of  Corrections. 

8.  To  issue   instructions  that   the   CDC   Camp    Supervisor,  or  his   representative, 

shall  promptly  upon  receipt  of  a  request  through  proper  channels,  dispatch 
to  any  fire,  whether  day  or  night,  such  number  of  inmates  and  camp  personnel 
as  may  be  requested,  or  as  may    be  available. 

9.  To  receive  forestry  telephone  and  radio  messages  when  no  forestry  employee 
is  available  and  to  relay  such  messages  when  necessary. 

ARTICLE  III 
IT  IS  MUTUALLY  AGREED  THAT: 

1.  Payment  for  inmate  labor  in  camps  under  this  agreement  will  be  made  (upon 
presentation  of  invoices  with  supporting  documents  bearing  certification  by 
designated  representatives  of  both  agencies)  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of 
the  following  month. 

2.  In  the  event  inmates  malinger,  refuse  to  work,  loiter  on  the  job,  or  fail  for 
other  uonacceptable  reasons  to  accomplish  a  satisfactory  daily  output  of  work, 
the  Department  of  Corrections  shall,  upon  written  request  of  the  Forestry 
Work  Project  Supervisor,  remove  such  inmates  from  camp. 

3.  No  inmate  shall  be  assigned  to  camp  who  is  not  physically  fit  for  strenuous 
fire  line  duty. 

4.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  5,  Article  I  hereinabove,  there  shall  be  no  lia- 
bility or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  sickness, 
accidents  or  deaths  of  inmates  engaged  in  any  activity  conducted  under  this 
agreement. 

5.  The  Department  of  Corrections  shall  promptly  remove  from  camps  any  inmates 
requiring  hospitalization. 

G.  The  District  Deputy  shall  prescribe  the  method  of  dispatching  the  inmates  and 
personnel  from  the  camp  or  camps  in  his  district  to  fires  or  other  projects,  and 
he  shall  give  written  notice  of  procedure  to  the  respective  camp  leaders. 
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7.  Forestry  iiersonnol  shall  not  take  part  in  the  disciplining  of  the  inmates,  nor 
shall  they  be  called  nnon  to  take  part  in  any  such  action  by  the  CDC  Camp 
Supervisor  or  any  of  his  staff.  However,  the  Camp  Supervisor  may  request 
assistance  from  Forestry  personnel  to  handle  emergency  situations. 

S.  Inmates  shall  not  be  allowed  to  operate  any  mobile  equipment  on  a  public 
road,  truck  t-ail,  access  road,  or  a  thoroughfare  of  a  public  nature  that  may 
be  in  general  use  by  the  public.  Inmate  operation  of  eciuiivment  shall  be  re- 
stricted  to  camp  areas  for  service  purposes  only. 

9.  Any  fire  truck  supplied  as  transjiortation  for  a  five-man  standby  fire  crew 
shall  be  dri\en  by  a  DIn  ision  of  Forestry  employee  as  arranged  by  the  Deputy 
State  Forester. 

10.  The   supervisory    personnel    of   each    agency    shall    recognize    the   duties   of   the 

the  other  agency  and  guide  and   manage  their  own  work  accordingly. 

11.  Forestry  Work  Project  Supervisor  will  act  on  behalf  of  the  Division  of  For- 
estry as  liaison  officer  with  the  Department  of  Corrections  Camp  Supervisor. 

12.  A   standard   woi-k    week    of   six    (6)    eight-hour   days    (or   equivalent    thereof) 

shall  be  maintained  on  project  work.  Except  in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency 
there  shall  be  no  lu-oject  work  on  Sunday,  or  the  following  holidays :  New 
Year's,   .July  4th,   Labor  Day,   Thanksgiving,   and   Christmas. 

13.  In   .suppressing  large   fires  where  it  would   be  difficult  for  the   Department  of 

Corrections  to  serve  meals  from  the  base  camp,  the  Division  of  Forestry  will 
provide  all  subsistence  for  men  engaged  in  actual  large  fire  suppression  work, 
at  no  charge. 

14.  The   Correctional   Officers  of  the   Department  of  Corrections   shall  not  be   en- 

titled to  any  direct  compensation  from  the  Division  of  Forestry  while  on 
regular  tour  of  duty  for  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
lo.  When  an  inmate  works  three  or  more  hours  on  Sunday,  or  on  one  of  the  author- 
ized holidays  or  if  an  extended  period  worked  beyond  the  regular  hours  on 
any  other  day,  he  shall  be  given  the  same  amount  of  time  off  (up  to  eight 
working  hou7-s)  on  the  following  day;  provided  however,  such  recuperative 
time  off  shall  not  be  granted  in  excess  of  a  single  work  day,  and  then  only  if 
fire  conditions  i)ermit. 

16.  No  changes  in  written  lules  heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  by  mutal  con- 
sent of  the  jiarties  hereto  in  furtherance  of  this  agreement  may  be  made 
except  through  i)roper  channels  of  each  agency,  and  such  changes  must  be 
approved  in  Avriting  by  the  Department  of  Correction  and  the  Division  of 
Forestry   before   the  same  becomes  effective. 

ARTICLE  IV 

1.  On  large  forest  fires  requiring  additional   man   power  to   control,   the   Depart- 

ment of  Corrections  will  supply  "if  available"  direct  from  its  institutions 
or  from  camps  other  than  those  established  under  this  agreement,  the  number 
of  inmates  requested  by  the  Division  of  Forestry. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  inmates  available  for  service  on  emergency  fire  suppres- 
sion details  may  be  used  either  by  the  California  State  Division  of  Forestry 
or  by  other  forest  protection  agencies  which  have  entered  into  agreements  with 
the  Department  of  Corrections.  It  is  further  understood  that  (a)  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  dispatching  of  these  men,  responsible  officers  of  the  dispatch- 
ing system  of  the  California  Division  of  Forestry  will  take  responsibility  for 
coordinating  with  its  own  needs  requests  received  by  it  from  other  contracting 
forest  protection  agencies,  and  transmitting  such  requests  to  the  proper  cor- 
rectional institutions;  (b)  no  re(iuest  for  emergency  inmate  fire  suppression 
crews  will  be  made  by  the  State  Forester  without  careful  prior  consideration 
being  given  as  to  whether  inmates  in  regularly  estal)lished  forest  camps  are 
being  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  iiractical ;  (c)  transportation  furnished 
by  the  State  Division  of  Forestiy  from  the  institutions  or  other  correctional 
establishments  to  the  scene  of  a  fire  will  be  by  bus  or  other  conveyance  equipped 
with  seats  for  all  inmates  to  be  hauled,  and  all  safety  laws  and  regulations 
will  be  observed  in  such  transportation;  (d)  the  Division  of  Forestry  will 
cooperate  in  giving  prior  training  in  fire  suppression  work  to  inmates  who 
have  been  selected  for  such  assignments. 
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3.  The  Division  of  Fnicstry  in  tlio  usp  of  siu-h  men  (see  Paragmph  1  above)  will 
furnish  transportation  to  and  from  suoh  camps  or  institutions,  supply  and 
prepare  sufficient  food,  provide  blankets  for  sleeping  purposes,  and  pay  to 
the  Department  of  Corrections  the  hourly  rate  per  inmate  hour,  established 
by  the  Department  of  Finance,  which  will  be  the  regular  established  hourly 
rate  for  pick-up  citizen  labor,  provided,  that  such  payments  shall  include 
the  time  traveled  to  and  from  the  fire  from  the  camps  and/or  institutions, 
but  shall  not  include  resting  time  between  work  periods  on  the  fire,  provided 
further,  that  each  twenty-four  hour  period  of  fire  suppression  duty  shall 
include  at  least  one  8-honr  work  period ;  payments  for  such  hourly  inmate 
labor  shall  be  paid  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  at  the  termination  of  the 
emergency  assignment  u]ion  rccipt  of  invoices  certified  to  by  the  Warden  or 
Su))erint('ndent  or  by  his  authorized  rei)resentative  of  the  institution  concerned 
and  the  Deputy  State  Forester  of  the  area  concerned. 

4.  Upon  request  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  under  the  following  conditions, 
the  Department  of  Corrections  will  furnish  Office  of  Civil  Defense  equipment 
and  fire  apparatus  (which  it  has  under  its  control  and  possession  by  virtue  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense)  : 

(a)  When  the  request  is  made  through  the  properly  authorized  dispatching 
channels  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

(b)  When  the  equipment,  apparatus  and  Department  of  Corrections  personnel 
mentioned  herein  are  used  to  assist  in  the  control  of  fires  upon  lands  which 
the  responsibility  for  fire  control  direction  rests  with  the  Division  of  For- 
estry by  virtue  of  law  or  contract,  including  travel  to  and  from  such  fire 
control  work,  but  not  including  fire  control  work  upon  lands  whereon  the 
Division  of  Forestry  is  contriliuting  assistance  only  as  a  matter  of  mutual 
aid  in  time  of  emergency. 

(c)  Each  institution  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  shall  furnish  a  quali- 
fied driver  with  every  firetruck  furnished  hereunder,  such  driver  to  be  a 
regular  employee  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  however,  the  Division 
of  Forestry  will  pay  for  any  overtime  accruing  to  the  employee  including 
travel  time  while  he  is  .serving  at  the  retiuest  of  Forestry. 

(d)  Each  .such  institution  shall  furnish  two  inmates  to  serve  as  crewmen  with 
each  firetruck  and  the  Division  of  Forestry  shall  compensate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  for  use  of  sucli  men  as  provided  for  in  Article  IV. 
Section  3,  of  this  agreement. 

(e)  The  Division  of  Forestry  shall  rciml)urse  Department  of  Corrections  for 
minor  repairs  to  equipment  occasioned  by  use  of  Division  of  Forestry  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  Fifty   ($5().00)   dollars  for  each  minor  repair. 

(f)  Ma.jor  repairs  required  by  reason  of  normal  wear  and  tear  and  which  are 
not  the  result  of  misuse  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Division  of  For- 
estry which  cost  over  .$.")0.(I0  for  each  repair  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Director  of  Civil  Defense.  However,  where  such  repairs  are  i-equired 
because  of  misuse  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  Division  of  Forestry  em- 
ployees or  direction  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  it  shall  be  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Division  of  Forestry  to  repair  or  recondition  the  ap- 
paratus at  no  cost  to  Corerctions,  providing  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
Division  of  Forestry  arrange  for  or  make  any  major  repairs  to  the  ap- 
paratus without  first  obtaining  authorization  to  do  so  from  the  Department 
of  Corrections. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  anything  herein  to  the  contrary,  Division  of  Forestry 
agrees  that  if  equii)ment  furnished  hereunder  is  consumed  by  fire,  lost, 
stolen,  damaged,  or  destroyed  in  use  other  than  during  a  state  of  extreme 
emergency,  it  will  be  promijtly  repaired  or  replaced  by  the  Division  of 
Forestry  and  where  such  e(iiiipnient  and  api)aratus  is  consumed  by  fire, 
lost,  stolen,  damaged,  or  d»'stroyed  in  use  during  a  state  of  extreme  emer- 
gency, the  Division  of  Forestry  shall  not  be  liable. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  sub-paragraphs,  (e),  (f),  and  (g),  herein  are  applicable 
only  if  and  when  the  Department  of  Finance  approves. 
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THIS  AGREEMENT  shall  continue  in  effect  until  canceled  or  amended  hy  mu- 
tual consent  of  the  parties  hereto. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT   OF   NATURAL  RESOURCES 

DeAVitt  Nelson,  Director 

By  /s/  D.  H.  Blood 

Deputy  Director  of  Natural  Resources 

DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 

F.  H.  Raymond,  Chief  Deputy  State  Forester 

By  /s/  ilelvin  Pomponio 

Deputy  State  Forester 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 
Richard  A.  McGee,  Director 
By  /s/  Allen  Cook 
Acting  Director 

APPROVED  :   Department  of  Finance 
July  19,  1955 
John  M.  Peirce,  Director 
By :  /s/  Louis  J.  Ileinzer 
Administrative  Adviser 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN   DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  this  10th  day  of  June,  1960,  by 
and  between  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  of  the  State  of  California, 
hereinafter  called  the  "Department  of  Public  Works",  and  the  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CORRECTIONS  of  the  State  of  California,  hereinafter  called  the  "Department  of 
Corrections", 

WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has  responsibility  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  State  highways  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Corrections  has  available  at  its  institutions  a 
varying  number  of  fully  able-bodied  inmates  which  it  is  desirous  of  rehabilitating 
and  training  by  requiring  them  to  engage  in  outdoor  work  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  acting  through  the  Division  of 
Highways  thereof,  can  make  use  of  inmate  lal)or  on  certain  of  its  work  proj- 
ects ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  parties  hereto  de.sire  to  cooperate  with  each  other  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  27S0  of  the  Penal  Code  in  an  undertaking  that  will  accom- 
plish the  dual  purpose  of  building,  improving  or  maintaining  certain  highways  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  prison  inmates  as  hereinbefore  .set  forth  : 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  IT  IS  MUTUALLY  AGREED  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  agrees  : 

(1)  To  provide  and  maintain  in  such  locations  in  the  State  of  California  as  may 
mutually  agreed  upon,  camps  of  at  least  60-man  capacity  ;  and  that,  when- 
ever the  services  of  inmates  are  required  at  places  other  than  those  originally 
c-ontemplated  in  the  vicinity  of  any  camp  and  project,  approval  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  inmates  shall  first  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Corrections, 
through  institutional  channels,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  when  the  obtain- 
ing of  such  prior  approval  is  impractical. 

(2)  Except  for  that  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Department  of  Corrections  in 
ARTICLE  II  (2),  all  financial  and  supervisory  responsibility  is  assumed 
to  provide,  maintain,  and  replace,  at  camps  established  under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement,  all  features  normally  classified  as  real  property  which  includes 
but  is  not  limited  to  all  grounds,  buildings,  roads,  water  systems,  sewage 
systems,  electrical  systems,  fire  suppression  facilities,  recreational  areas,  and 
all  facilities  such  as  lockers,  shelving,  refrigerated  rooms,  heating  equipment, 
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water  heatiiiK  equipment,  commercial  lauiuliy  cqiiipment,  and  kitchen  equip- 
ment that  is  built  in  or  attached  to  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  real  property. 
Aerials  for  recr<'ational  radio,  aerials  for  television  and  other  recreational 
eiiuipmcnt  temporarily  attached  to  buildings  is  excepted.  To  provide  highway 
personnel  or  employ  artisans  or  inmate  labor  as  may  be  necessary  and  avail- 
able to  accomplish  this  worl\.  Plans  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or  re- 
modeling of  camp  facilities  for  inmates  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
both  agencies. 

(3)  To  provide  beds,  mattresses,  jiillows,  lockers,  and  chairs  in  any  quarters 
availal)U'  for  the  use  of  employees  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  or 
visitors  conducting  business  for  either  department. 

(4)  To  provide,  maintain,  and  replace  normal  maintenance  station  telephone  and 
radio  communications  which  shall  be  available  to  both  agencies. 

(5)  To  provide  transportation  for  inmates  between  the  camps  and  work  projects. 
Transportation  procedures  shall  be  in  accordance  with  safety  regulations 
developed  l>y  mutual  agreement  between  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

(6)  To  pay  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  amount  of  $3.50  for  each  day 
of  work  done  for  the  Department  of  Public  Works  by  each  camp  inmate.  The 
stipulated  daily  rate  shall  not  be  paid  for  any  inmate  who  through  sickness, 
injury,  non-working  weather  days,  or  other  cause  does  not  perform  the  regu- 
larly assigned  daily  work  unless  the  inmate  is  incapacitated  through  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty  ;  in  which  case  the  appropriate  amount  per 
day  will  be  paid  as  long  as  the  inmate  remains  in  camp  during  the  period  of 
such  incapacity  but  not  to  exceed  six   (6)   consecutive  working  days. 

(7)  To  furnish  personnel: 

(a)  To  supervise  and  direct  all  work  performed  pursuant  to  ARTICLE  I 
(2),  and  all  construction  and  maintenance  activities  in  camp  and  be- 
yond camp  limits. 

(b)  To  account  for  and  maintain  all  tools  and  equipment  used  on  work 
projects. 

(c)  To  keep  daily  records  of  the  number  of  inmates  supplied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  to  grade  their  work  performance.  To  make 
frequent  checks,  at  least  every  two  hours,  on  the  number  of  inmates 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  during  working  hours  and 
to  immediately  report  any  missing  inmates  to  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections' Camp  Lieutenant. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  Department  of  Correcticms  agrees: 

(1)  To  supply  the  agreed  number  of  inmates  for  each  camp  established  under 
this  agreement,  or  such  number  of  inmates  as  may  be  available  for  assign- 
ment. 

(2)  To  assume  full  responsibility  for  camp  housekeeping;  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  grounds  and  camp  sites  ;  to  supply  food,  clothing,  fuel  for  cooking, 
fuel  for  heating  of  l)uildings  occupied  by  inmates  and  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  electricity  and  light  bulbs  for  lighting  of  buildings 
occupied  by  Department  of  Corrections'  inmates  and  personnel ;  transporta- 
tion of  inmates  and  supplies  between  base  institution  and  camp  or  between 
camp  and  other  Department  of  Corrections  activities ;  to  provide,  repair 
and  replace  all  articles  normally  classified  as  personal  property  which  in- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to  l)eds.  mattresses,  pillows,  blankets,  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  and  office  e(iuii)ment  in  those  quarters  primarily  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections ;  refrigerators,  ranges,  ovens,  heating  stoves,  kitchen 
utensils,   tables,   benches  and   recreation   equipment   for  mess  and   recreation. 

(3)  To  provide  meals  for  Department  of  Public  Works  employees  at  prevailing 
rate,  and  to  provide  the  inmates  with  lunch  to  be  eaten  at  the  appropriate 
time  without  return  to  camp,  where  the  distance  of  travel  to  highway  work 
project  is  such  that  it  is  not  i)racticable  to  return  to  camp  for  lunch. 

(4)  To  provide  correctional  personnel  to  properly  supervi.se  and  control  the  in- 
mates as  required  by  law,  and  generally  to  assume  full  jurisdiction  at  all 
times  over  the  discipline  and  control  of  such  inmates. 
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(5)  To  instruct  correctional  personnel: 

(a)  That  supervision  of  work  projects  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  except  such  maintenance  and  housekeeping  duties 
as  are  specified  in  ARTICLE  II,  Section  2,  hereinabove. 

(b)  To  cooperate  fully  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works'  representa- 
tives to  the  end  that  there  may  be  accomplished  a  satisfactory  daily 
output  of  work. 

((>)    To  provide  all  necessary  medical  attention  for  inmates. 

(7)  To  supervise  and  manage  commissaries,  inmate  canteen,  and  other  camp 
services  for  inmates. 

(8)  To  receive  Department  of  Public  Works  telephone  and  radio  messages  when 
no  Puldic  Works  employee  is  available,  and  to  relay  such  messages  when 
necessary. 

ARTICLE  III 
It  is  mutually  agreed  that : 

(1)  Payment  for  inmate  labor  in  camps  under  this  agreement  will  be  made  (upon 
presentation  of  invoices  bearing  certification  by  designated  representatives  of 
both  agencies)  as  promptly  as  State  auditing  procedures  will  permit. 

(2)  In  the  event  any  inmate  malingers,  refuses  to  work,  loiters  on  the  job  or 
fails  for  other  reasons  to  accomplish  a  satisfactory  daily  output  of  work, 
the  Department  of  Corrections  shall,  upon  receipt  of  a  written  request  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Works'  Superintendent  specifying  the  reasons  for 
the  failure,  remove  such  inmate  from  camp. 

(3)  Except  as  a  member  of  the  camp  crew,  no  inmate  shall  be  assigned  to  camp 
who  is  not  fully  fit  to  perform  the  labor  required  on  highway  projects. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  in  ARTICLE  I,  Section  5,  hereinabove,  there  shall  be 
no  liability  or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
for  sickness,  accidents,  or  deaths  of  inmates  engaged  in  any  activity  con- 
ducted under  this  agreement. 

(o)  Public  Works  personnel  shall  not  take  part  in  the  discipline  of  inmates  but 
shall  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  forms  to  substantiate  a  viola- 
tion. Correctional  employees  may  request  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  its  employees  to  handle  emergency  situations. 

(6)  Inmates  shall  not  be  allowed  to  operate  any  mobile  equipment  on  a  public 
road,  truck  trail,  access  road,  or  thoroughfare  of  a  public  nature  that  may 
be  in  general  use  by  the  public.  Inmate  operation  of  equipment  normally 
shall  be  confined  to  camps  for  service  purposes  only. 

(7)  The  supervisory  personnel  of  each  agency  shall  recognize  the  duties  of  the 
other  agency   and   shall   cooperate. 

(8)  The  Camp  Superintendent  shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  as  a  liaison  oificer  with  the  Department  of  Corrections'  Camp  Lieu- 
tenant. 

(9)  A  standard  work  week  of  six  (G)  eight  (8)  hour  days  (or  equivalent  there- 
of) shall  be  maintained  on  project  work  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  shall  furnish  steady  employment  for  the  quotas  of  inmates  agreed  upon 
except  when  prevented  from  doing  so  by  weather  conditions  or  other  cir- 
cumstances beyond  its  control.  All  changes  in  camp  quotas  are  to  be  made 
upon  request  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  which  recpiest  shall  be  made  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  day.s 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  changes  in  quotas  are  to  become  effective. 
Except  in  emergencies,  there  shall  be  no  project  work  on  Sundays  or  the 
following  holidays :  New  Year's,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thank.sgiving,  and 
Christmas. 

(10)  If  the  employees  of  either  the  Department  of  Corrections  or  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  render  any  services  incidental  to  their  employment  other 
than  for  the  agency  by  which  they  are  employed,  they  shall  not  make  any 
claims  for  such  services  or  for  any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  there- 
with from  the  agency  for  whom  the  services  were  rendered. 

(11)  No  changes  in  written  rules  heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  pai'ties  hei'eff)  in  furtherance  of  (his  agreement  may  he  made 
except  tiirough  pi-ojier  channels  of  each  agency,  and  such  changes  must  be 
approved  in  writing  by  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  Dei)artmen( 
of  Public  Works  before  the  same  shall  become  effective. 
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(12)    A  training  program  for  personnel  of  both  agencies  covering  camp  operations, 
Director  of  Correctons  Rules,   Division  of  Highways  policies  and  procetlures 
shall  be  formulated  and  conducted  by  appropriate  personnel  of  the  agencies 
involved.  Such  training  shall  be  scheduled  at  the  convenience  of  both  agencies 
on  regular  working  time  and  shall  not  exceed  sixteen    (16)   hours  per  year. 
UPON  EXECUTIOX  of  this  agreement,  the  agreement  dated  10  September  1953 
shall  l)e  null  and  void,  and  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  for  one   (1)   year 
from  date  of  execution  and  shall  continue  from  year  to  year  thereafter  until  termi- 
nated upon  the  request  of  either  party,  after  six    (<5)    months*  notice  or  it  may   be 
modified  by  mutual  consent. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS 
Robert  B.  Bradford 
Director  of  Public  Works 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
APPROVED  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  R.  A.  McGee 

DEPARTMP:NT  of  finance  Director  of  Corrections 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN   DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND 
U.   S.   FOREST  SERVICE 

This  memorandum  of  understanding  and  agreement  is  entered  into  this  nth  day 
of  April  by  the  Regional  Forester,  California  Region,  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  hereinafter  called  the  Forest  Service,  party  of  the  first  part,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  June  30,  1914  (3S  stat..  430)  ;  and  the  Department  of 
C<»rrections  of  the  State  of  California,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California, 
hereinafter  called  the  Department,  party  of  the  second  part,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  5,  Chapter  .">,  Title  1.  Part  3,  of  the  California  Penal  Code, 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  increased  use  of  forest  resources  within  the  State  of  California 
which  has  accrued  with  the  accelerated  industrial  development  and  increase  in 
population  is  requiring  inter.sified  protection  of  forest  resources  from  fire,  and 

WHEREAS,  adequate  manpower  is  not  available  in  certain  localities  where  needed 
to  meet  the  threat  of  serious  fire  emergency,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  has  available  at  is  institutions  a  varying  number  of 
fully  able-bodied  inmates  which  it  is  desirous  of  rehabilitating  by  requiring  them 
to  engage  in  out-of-door  work  from  which  useful  training  can  be  derived  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  men  may  profitably  1)e  engaged  on  various  types  of  essential 
conservation  work  such  as  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails,  control  of  blister  rust, 
planting,  and  timber  stand  improvement  while  standing  by  for  availability  in  fire 
emergencies,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  parties  hereto  desiring  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  an 
undertaking  that  will  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of  protection  and  development 
of  California  Forest  resources,  and  rehal)ilitating  men,  hereinabove  set  forth,  agree 
to  undertake  such  cooperation  upon  the  terms,  provisions  and  conditions  hereinafter 
provided. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  THIS  MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  WIT- 
NESSETH : 

ARTICLE  I 

First,  that  the  Forest  Service  agrees  to  establish  camps,  and : 

1.  To  furnish  housing  including  space  for  installation  of  recreational  facilities; 
cots  and  mattresses,  dining  room  and  cooking  equipment,  stoves,  refrigeration 
equipment,  work  supervision,  fuel,  lights  and  transjiortation  to  and  from  the 
work  projects  in  addition,  will  pay  to  the  Department  a  standard  rate  per  day 
worked  by  each  inmate  <>n  forest  work  projects,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  r»0-man  camps  $0.7")  per  day. 

(b)  For  less  than  r»0-man  camps,  generally  2r>  to  30,  $8.7")  per  day. 
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(c)  provided,  however,  that  on  account  of  transportation  and  other  features 
difficult  for  the  r>epartment  to  handle,  while  men  are  engaged  in  forest 
fire  control  work,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  if  meals  are  not  served  in  the 
cami*  by  the  Department,  the  Forest  Service  will  provide  all  subsistence 
u.sed  by  men  while  engagecl  in  actual  work  on  forest  fire  control,  and  will, 
as  an  offset,  deduct  .$1.<>.t  (one  dollar  and  five  cents)  for  each  eight  hours 
of  work  performed,  or  the  proper  proportion  thereof  from  payments  to 
the  State  for  man-days  so  worked  for  such  subsistence.  Extra  hours 
worked  under  special  orders  shall  be  reimbursable  on  the  basis  of  frac- 
tional 8-hour  days  calculated  at  the  applicable  rate  per  day  stipulated 
above. 

2.  To  requisition  through  the  warden  or  superintendent  of  the  institution  con- 
cerned, or  his  designated  representative,  men  in  such  numbers,  at  such  times 
and  at  such  locations  as  may  be  needed. 

3.  To  supply  necessary  work  tools. 

4.  To  provide  Forest  Service  personnel  to  designate  the  work  projects  and  to 
designate  and  supervise  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  inmates. 

5.  That  prison  personnel  shall  supervise  and  manage  the  necessary  camps  and 
commissaries,  and  have  full  jurisdiction  at  all  times  over  the  discipline  and 
control  of  the  prisoners  performing  the  work  under  this  agreement. 

6.  To  provide  first  aid  for  inmates  while  on  work  projects  and  on  fire  suppression. 

,\RTICLE  II 
Second,  that  the  Department  agrees  : 

1.  At  any  time  during  the  term  of  this  agreement,  upon  requisition  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  wardens  or  superintendents,  to 
send  to  Forest  Service  camps  establishe<l  under  provisions  of  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion 1,  hereof,  the  number  of  able-bodied  inmates  of  the  institutions  concerned 
requisitioned  or  such  number  thereof  as  are  in  their  judgment  available. 

2.  To  provide  necessary  correctional  officers  to  properly  and  fully  supervise,  at 
all  times,  the  discipline  and  control  of  the  inmates  as  required  by  law. 

0.  To  instruct  ofiicers  in  charge  of  inmates  that  such  officers  .shall  receive  from 
the  Forest  Service  personnel  and  designation  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  name 
of  the  Forest  Service  foreman  under  whose  supervision  the  work  is  to  be 
done. 

4.  To  supervise,  manage,  and  maintain  the  said  camps  and  commissary,  including 
provisions,  without  charge  to  the  Forest  Service,  of  all  inmates  necessary  to 
operation  of  the  camp  and  camp  mess ;  and  provide  all  bedding  other  than 
mattresses,  required  for  correctional  officers  and  inmates. 

5.  To  supply  all  necessary  medical  attention,  except  first  aid  on  the  work  projects 
and  on  fire  suppressi(jn.  and  to  provide  Project  Superintendents  with  written 
instructions  outlining  the  procedure  that  prison  authorities  desire  to  have 
followed  in  case  of  serious  injury  to  inmates  while  on  the  work  projects. 

6.  To  provide  inmates  with  footwear  and  field  clothing  suited  to  rugged  mountain 
work,  including  hobbetl  or  other  types  of  "nonslip''  shoes ;  to  have  available 
in  both  base  camps  and  emergency  fire  camps,  personal  supplies,  such  as  socks, 
tobacco,  etc.,  for  issuance  to  inmates. 

.\ETICLE  III 

Third,  that  it  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  : 

1.  That  work  camps  shall  be  established  within  the  California  Region  at  such 
points,  in  the  State  of  California,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Director  of  Corrections  ;  these  camps  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  work  pe- 
riods to  provide  for  the  use  of  inmates  during  the  work  season  of  each  calendar 
year  that  this  agreement  is  in  effect,  and  to  be  of  sizes  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  hereto.  Camps  may  be  operated  on  a  year-long  basis  if  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  hereto.  In  each  instance,  location,  classification,  and  period  of  opera- 
tion to  be  agreed  upon  in  writing  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Director  of 
Corrections. 

2.  That  the  hours  of  work  required  of  inmates  assigned  to  forest  work  projects 
will  be  8  hours  per  day,  5  days  per  week,  Monday  through  Friday,  except  in 
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cases  of  cmorj^ency.  Kec-oguizi'd  feder.-il  holi<lavs  :iie  acccptt'd  as  non-work  days 
exct'pt  in  cases  of  enierfjcncy. 

li.  That,  in  the  interest  of  most  effective  fire  protection  and  conduct  of  the  work, 
a  reasonable  stability  will  be  maintained  after  work  crews  are  organized,  and 
interchange  of  men  between  project  and  camp  jobs  shall  i)e  subject  to  decision 
by  the  Department's  camp  supervisor  after  conference  with  the  project  superin- 
tendent. 

4.  That  in  emergency  and  for  direct  lire  suppiessiou  work,  the  warden  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  prison  concerned  will,  upon  requisition  of  the  Forest  Service, 
make  available  direct  from  the  prisons  or  from  the  camps  other  than  those 
established  under  the  terms  of  Section  1,  above,  the  number  of  inmates  re- 
quested or  such  portion  thereof  as  the  warden  or  superintendent  deems  avail- 
able. Also,  for  similar  purpose,  the  warden  or  superintendent  concerned  will 
make  available  the  Civil  Defense  State  Pool  fire  apparatus  with  a  civilian, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department,  and  inmates  trained  as  firemen.  Re- 
quest for  such  apparatus  will  be  made  through  the  regularly  established  Civil 
Defense  dispatching  system. 

The  Forest  Service  will  establish  temi)orary  fire  camps,  transport  inmates 
from  the  prison  to  the.se  camps  and  return  them  therefrom  to  their  regular 
place  of  assignment,  supply  and  prepare  sufficient  food,  provide  itlankets  for 
sleeping  purposes,  and  pay  to  the  Department  the  same  hourly  rate  as  currently 
in  effect  for  use  in  employing  free  labor  f(jr  work  performed  on  fire  suppression. 
The  Forest  Service  will  pay  the  Department  the  hourly  wage  rate  in  effect  for 
the  civilian  driver  (or  drivers)  of  Civilian  Defense  State  Pool  fire  apparatus 
for  all  work  or  travel  time  in  excess  of  his  or  their  regularly  scheduled  tour 
of  duty  ;  and  will  maintain  the  apparatus  on  fire  and  standby  duty,  such  main- 
tenance to  consist  of  furnishing  all  gasoline  and  oil  used  by  the  apparatus  and 
shall  also  include  maintenance  and  minor  repair  needed  to  continue  use  of  the 
equipment  on  the  Forest  Service  pioject  to  which  assigned  and  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  fifty  (,$^0)  for  each  such  minor  repair.  Any  claim  for  damage  to  or 
loss  of  such  equipment  will  be  considered  under  the  applicable  Federal 
claims  act. 

Provided,  that  such  payments  shall  include  time  traveled  to  and  from  the  fire, 
from  the  camp  and/or  institution,  but  shall  not  include  resting  time  between 
work  periods  on  the  fire ;  provided  further,  that  during  each  24-hour  period 
assigned  to  or  stand  by  for  fire  suppression  duty  there  shall  be  included  at  least 
one  8-hour  pay  period.  This  8-hour  pay  period  is  understood  to  include  any 
travel  time  involved. 

It  is  understood  that  inmates  availai)le  for  service  on  emergency  fire  suppres- 
sion details  may  be  used  either  by  the  U.  S.  lorest  Service  or  by  the  California 
State  Division  of  Forestry.  To  avoid  confusion  in  the  dispatching  of  these  men 
to  tires,  it  is  further  understood  that  (1)  All  requests  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  for  the  assignment  of  such  inmates  will  be  routed  through  the  dispatch- 
ing system  of  the  California  State  Forester,  except  in  cases  of  dire  local  emer- 
gencies;  (2)  No  requests  for  emergency  inmate  fire  suppression  crews  will  be 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  without  careful  prior  consideration  being 
given  as  to  whether  inmates  in  camps  established  under  the  terms  of  Section  1, 
above,  are  being  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  practical;  (3)  Transportation 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  from  the  institutions  or  other  State 
establishments  to  the  scene  of  the  tire  will  be  by  bus  or  other  conveyance 
equipped  with  seats  for  all  inmates  to  be  hauled  and  all  other  safety  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  State  will  be  observed  in  such  transportation,  and  (4)  The 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  will  cooperate  in  giving  prior  training  in  fire-suppression 
to  inmates  who  have  been  selected  for  such  assignments. 

5.  That,  in  the  event  of  breakdown  of  Department  equipment  used  in  supplying 
camps,  the  Forest  Service  will,  upon  request  to  it  be  the  warden  or  superin- 
tendent, either  supply  a  vehicle  with  driver  for  emergency  service  or  make  field 
repair  of  the  Department  vehicle,  and  deduct  the  cost  of  such  services  from 
amount  otherwise  due  the  Department  at  the  usual  rental  or  repair  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Forest  Service  and  applicable  to  its  own  work. 

6.  That  payments  under  this  agreement  shall  be  made  monthly,  upon  receipt  of 
invoices  certified  by  the  institution  superintendents  or  wardens  and  approved 
by  the  Forest  officer  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  camp. 
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7.  That  this  agreement  may  be  modified  by  mutual  consent  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Department,  and  may  be  terminated  by  either  party,  following  a  fifteen 
(15)  day  written  notice  by  either.  Such  termination  will  not  be  made  by  either 
party  after  the  camps  are  actually  established  in  any  year  unless  free  labor 
conditions  become  so  acute  as  to  clearly  justify  the  termination,  or  an  emer- 
gency in  prison  conditions  arises  that  makes  such  action  imperative. 

8.  That  this  memorandum  of  understanding  supersedes  that  agreement  (12-11- 
005-16717)  entered  into  June  30,  1954,  and  shall  extend  from  the  date  first 
above  written  until  terminated  as  provided  in  Section  7,  above,  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  nothing  herein  shall  bind  the  Forest  Service  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  made  available  to  it  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  hereunder. 

9.  That  in  the  event  that  inmates  malinger;  refuse  to  work,  loiter  on  the  job,  or 
fail  for  other  non-acceptable  reasons  to  accomplish  a  satisfactory  daily  output 
of  work,  the  warden  or  superintendent  concerned  will,  upon  request  of  the 
Forest  Service,  remove  such  inmate  or  inmates  from  the  camp,  and  will  not 
assign  such  men  to  other  forestry  camps. 

10.  That  there  be  no  liability  on  the  Forest  Service  for  sickness,  accidents,  or  death 
of  inmates  engaged  in  any  activity  conducted  under  this  agreement. 

11.  That  no  Member  of  or  delegate  to  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  shall 
be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  that  may 
arise  therefrom  unless  it  is  made  with  a  corporation  for  its  general  benefit. 

WITNESS  WHEREOF  :  The  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  memorandum  of 
understanding  as  of  the  date  first  above  written. 

FOREST  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  By /S/ M.  M.  Barnum 

Director  of  Finance,  John  M.  Peirce  Acting  Regional  Forester 

By  /S/  Louis  J.  Heinzer  (Party  of  the  First  Part) 

Administrative  Adviser  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS  OF 

Date :  4-11-56  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  Richard  A.  McGee 

APPROVED  Director  of  Corrections 

April  11,  1956  By  /S/  AValter  Dunbar 

Deputy  Director 
(Party  of  the  Second  Part) 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  this  20th  day  of  August,  1957,  by 
and  between  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Forestry,  hereinafter 
called  Forestry,  and  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  hereinafter  called  Fish  and 
Game,  with  approval  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  respect  to  custody  and  use 
of  inmates, 

WITNESSETH : 

WHEREAS,  there  is  in  existence  an  agreement  between  Forestry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  "for  use  of  prisoners  under  custody  of  the  State",  through 
which  the  said  agencies  cooperate  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  honor  camps 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  inmate  workers  and  the  accomplishment  of  conservation 
work  performed  under  the  direction  of  Forestry  Personnel ;  and 

WHEREAS,  several  such  honor  camps  have  been  established  and  are  being 
operated  in  the  vicinity  of  various  installations  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  and 

WHEREAS,  Fish  and  Game  desires  the  accomplishment  of  certain  specific  proj- 
ects accessible  from  honor  camps  ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  Forestry  and  Fish  and  Game  mutually  agree  : 

1.  To  cooperate  in  using  honor  camp  inmate  labor  to  perform  certain  specific 
projects,  within  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  agreement 
between  Forestry  and  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
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2.  To  consult  and  work  toRether  in  developing  work  plans  for  inmate  labor,  to 
the  end  that  approved  Fish  and  fianie  projects  may  be  included  in  the  regular 
work  schedule  of  honor  camps  so  located  as  to  make  such  work  feasible. 

3.  That  the  Administrative  Officer,  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the  District 
Deputy  State  Foresters  of  Foresti\v  shall  rei)resent  their  resi>ective  agencies  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  work  intended  hereunder  ;  and  that  the  Administra- 
tive Officer,  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  appropriate  District  Deputy 
State  Forester  shall  each  advise  the  other  as  to  the  identity,  authority  and 
responsibility  of  each  respective  subordiufite  employee  who  may  from  time  to 
time  be  assigned  to  any  supervisory  phase  of  the  work  contemplated  hereunder. 

4.  That  projects  shall  be  undertaken  and  performed  only  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  designated  Fish  and  (Jame  personnel,  and  in  accordance  with  specifi- 
cations approved  by  P^ish  and  Game;  and  that  all  projects  shall  be  carried  to 
completion  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrative  Officer,  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  including  disposition  of  any  and  all  materials  developed  by  or 
resulting  from  any  project. 

5.  That  neither  Forestry  nor  Fish  and  Game  shall  be  expected  to  make  any 
expenditure  of  money  or  effort  hereunder,  except  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
spective authority  to  do  so  and  within  the  availability  of  funds  for  such  purpose. 

6.  That  employees  or  agents  of  either  Fish  and  Game  or  Forestry  engaged  in  the 
cooperative  work  contemplated  by  this  agreement  may  operate  vehicles  or  other 
equipment  or  use  tools  and  facilities  which  may  be  made  available  by  either 
agency  for  the  conduct  of  such  work;  provided,  however,  said  operation  or  use 
of  equipment  or  facilities  shall  be  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  agency  owning 
or  controlling  the  said  equipment  or  facilities. 

7.  That  in  the  event  the  Department  of  Corrections  raises  any  objection  or  wishes 
to  voice  an  opinion  regarding  the  use  or  treatment  of,  or  influence  upon,  inmates 
arising  from  the  work  performed  hereunder.  Forestry  shall  be  the  responsible 
party  to  deal  with  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  the  matter;  and  further, 
in  the  event  the  said  Department  issues  an  ultimatum  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  inmates  within  the  scope  of  custodial  responsibility  residing  iu  that 
agency,  then  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  shall  be  final 
notwithstanding  any   conditions  set  forth  in   this  agreement. 

8.  That  fire  suppression  and  other  emergency  work  are  of  first  priority  at  all 
times,  and  take  immediate  precedence  over  work  being  done  on  any  approved 
project. 

!*.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  accomplish  any  project  by  contract,  force, 
account,  labor  and  material,  or  any  other  means  at  its  disposal.  This  agreement 
does  not  infer  or  im])l.\-  that  Fish  and  Game  is  required  to  utilize  the  services  of 
Forestry  on  any  project. 

Fish  and  frame  a  green: 

1.  To  provide  planned  i)rojects  for  locations  where  honor  camp  labor  is  available 
and  where  its  u.se  is  desired  by  Fish  and  Game,  to  provide  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  all  projects,  and  to  provide  any  necessary  surveys  and  engineering. 

2.  To  provide,  within  the  limits  of  personnel  available  for  this  purpose,  such 
general  supervisory  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
specific  projects. 

3.  To  conform  to  laws  and  rules  established  for  the  use  of  inmate  workers,  and  to 
deal  with  such  workers  through  the  regular  Forestry  supervisors  at  all  times. 

4.  To  pay  to  Forestry  reimbursement  for  inmate  labor  employed  on  such  projects, 
at  the  rate  of  .$(>.(I0  per  man-day,  which  sum  has  been  computed  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  9590  of  the  State  Administrative  Manual. 

T).  To  reimburse  Forestry  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  materials  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  projects,  or  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  to  Forestry  when 
expedient. 

Forestry  agrees: 

1.  To  inform  Fish  and  (Jame,  through  the  Admisistrative  Officer,  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  Honor  Camp  inmates  are  to  be  worked  and  supervised. 
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2.  To  make  Honor  Camp  inmates  available  for  projects  under  conditions  described 
herein,  and  to  keep  Fish  and  Game  closely  informed  of  the  continuous  and 
changing  availability  of  such  workers. 

3.  To  pay  from  Forestry  funds,  without  reimbursement  from  Fish  and  Game, 
all  the  normal  and  regular  costs  (including  administrative  and  supervisory 
salaries  and  costs)  usually  borne  by  Forestry. 

4.  To  furnish  supervision  and  transportation  for  inmate  crews  on  all  projects. 

5.  To  keep  such  daily  records  of  inmate  work  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
in  advance,  including  such  records  related  to  the  work  contemplated  hereunder 
as  may  be  required  by  Fish  and  Game  and  other  than  those  accounts  and  rec- 
ords which  can  be  readily  kept  by  supervisory  Fish  and  Game  personnel  on 
the  job. 

G.  In  connection  with  all  work  on  Fish  and  Game  projects,  to  abide  by  all  appli- 
cable rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  now  in  effect  or  hereafter  adopted,  and  to  bring  the 
same  to  the  attention  of  all  employees  of  Forestry  and  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  to  such  work. 
This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  first  entered  above  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  terminated  by  the  parties  hereto. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL 

RESOURCES 
De  Witt  Nelson,  Director 
APPROVED  :  By  /s/  E.  A.  Aronstein 

STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA  Administrative  Officer 

Department  of  Corrections  Division  of  Forestry 

By  /s/  R.  A.  McGee  lo.  H.  Raymond,  State  Forester 

(Stamped)  P>y  /s/  L.  T.  I'etersen 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  Deputy  State  Forester 

Approved  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND 

Sep  16  1957  GAME 

JOHN  M.  PEIRCE,  Director  Seth  Gordon,  Director 

By  Original  Signed  by  Emil  J.  Relat  By  :  /s/  Harry  Anderson 

Assistant  Administrative  Adviser  Administrative  Officer 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY  AND 
DIVISION  OF  BEACHES  AND  PARKS 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  this  1st  day  of  July,  1956,  by  and 
between  the  Division  of  Forestry,  hereinafter  called  Forestry,  and  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks,  hereinafter  called  Parks,  both  of  the  California  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  with  approval  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  respect  to 
custodv  and  use  of  inmates, 

WITNESSETH  : 

WHEREAS,  there  is  in  existence  an  agreement  between  Forestry  and  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  "for  use  of  prisoners  under  custody  of  the  State",  through 
which  the  said  agencies  cooperate  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  honor 
camps  for  the  rehabilitation  of  inmate  workers  and  the  accomplishment  of  con- 
servation work  performed  under  the  direction  of  Forestry  personnel ;  and 

WHEREAS,  several  such  honor  camps  have  been  established  and  are  being  oper- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  various  units  of  the  California  State  Park  System  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Forestry,  by  agreement  with  Parks,  provides  certain  fire  protection 
services  for  State  parks  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Parks  desires  the  accomplishment  of  certain  other  conservation  work 
within  certain  State  parks  accessible  from  honor  camps ; 

NOW,   THEREFORE,   FORESTRY   AND   PARKS    MUTUALLY   AGREE: 

1.  To  cooperate  in  using  honor  camp  inmate  labor  to  perform  conservation  work 
at  such  State  parks,  within  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  afore- 
said agreement  between  Forestry  and  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

2.  To  consult  and  work  together  in  developing  work  plans  for  inmate  labor,  to 
the  end  that  approved  State  park  projects  may  be  included  in  the  regular 
work  schedule  of  honor  camps  so  located  as  to  make  such  work  feasible. 
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3.  That  the  District  Superintendents  of  Parks  and  the  District  Deputy  State 
Foresters  of  Forestry  shall  represent  their  resiiective  agencies  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  work  intended  hereunder;  and  that  the  appropriate  District 
Park  Superintendent  and  appropriate  District  Deputy  State  Forester  shall 
each  advise  the  other  as  to  the  identity,  authority  and  responsibility  of  each 
respective  subordinate  employee  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  to  any 
supervisory  phase  of  the  work  contemplated  hereunder. 

4.  That  the  appropriate  District  Park  Superintendent  and  appropriate  District 
Deputy  State  Forester  shall,  upon  mutual  agreement,  recommend  to  their 
respective  agencies  which  projects,  within  each  park  work  program,  are  : 

(a)  Chiefly  of  a  fire  protection  nature  and  shall  be  financed  by  Forestry  ; 

(b)  Chiefly  of  a  Park  nature  and  shall  be  financed  by  Parks;  or 

(c)  Of  such  nature  as  to  be  financed  jointly  by  both  agencies. 

5.  That  all  projects  within  State  parks,  regardless  of  financing,  shall  be  under- 
taken and  performed  only  under  the  supervision  of  designated  park  personnel, 
and  only  in  accordance  with  specifications  approved  by  Parks ;  and  that  all 
such  projects  shall  be  carried  to  completion  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appropri- 
ate District  Park  Superintendent,  including  disposition  of  any  and  all  mate- 
rials developed  by  or  resulting  from  any  project. 

6.  That  neither  Forestry  nor  Parks  shall  be  expected  to  make  any  expenditure 
of  money  or  effort  hereunder,  except  in  accordance  with  its  respective  authority 
to  do  so  and  within  the  availability  of  funds  for  such  purpose. 

7.  That  employees  or  agents  of  either  Parks  or  Forestry  engaged  in  the  cooper- 
ative work  contemplated  by  this  agreement  may  operate  vehicles  or  other 
equipment  or  use  tools  and  facilities  which  may  be  made  available  by  either 
agency  for  the  conduct  of  such  work  ;  provided,  however,  said  operation  or  use 
of  equipment  or  facilities  shall  be  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  agency  owning 
or  controlling  the  said  equipment  or  facilities. 

8.  That  in  the  event  the  Department  of  Corrections  raises  any  objection  or  wishes 
to  voice  an  opinion  regarding  the  use  or  treatment  of,  or  influence  upon,  in- 
mates arising  from  the  work  performed  hereunder,  Forestry  shall  be  the 
responsible  party  to  deal  with  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  the  matter ; 
and,  further,  in  the  event  the  said  Department  issues  an  ultimatum  pertaining 
to  the  management  of  inmates  within  the  scope  of  custodial  responsibility 
residing  in  that  agency,  then  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Corrections 
shall  be  final  notwithstanding  any  conditions  set  forth  in  this  agreement. 

9.  That  fire  suppression  and  other  emergency  work  are  of  first  priority  at  all 
times,  and  take  immediate  precedence  over  work  being  done  on  any  approved 
project. 

PARKS  AGREES: 

1.  To  provide  a  planned  work  program  for  each  State  park  where  honor  camp 
labor  is  available  and  where  its  use  is  desired  by  Parks ;  to  provide  plans  and 
specifications  for  all  projects  included  in  such  program  ;  and  to  provide  any 
neces.sary  surveys  and  engineering  for  all  projects  to  be  financed  by  Parks. 

2.  To  provide,  within  the  limits  of  personnel  available  for  this  purpose,  such 
supervisor  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  specific  park 
work  projects,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  above. 

3.  To  conform  to  laws  and  rules  established  for  the  use  of  inmate  workers;  and 
to  dfal  with  such  workers  through  the  regular  Forestry  supervisors  at  all  times, 
unless  other  arrangements  prove  to  be  desirable  and  practical  and  are  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  the  appropriate  Deputy  State  Forester,  the  appropriate 
District  Park  Superintendent,  and  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

4.  With  regard  to  projects  or  portions  of  projects  designated  for  Parks  financing 
in  accordance  with  Paragraph  4,  Page  2  : 

A.  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursements  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  ,$3.50  per  inmate 
day.  Said  rate  includes  supervisory  salaries  of  Forestry  Superintendent, 
Conservation  Camp ;  Assistant  Forestry  Superintendent,  Conservation 
Camp;  Forestry  Work  Project  Foreman  in  charge  of  inmate  crew,  and 
tran.sportation  to  and  from  project.  This  rate  has  been  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  4982  of  Chapter  II,  Division  4,  of  Public  Resources  code. 
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B.  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursement  for  salary  of  personnel  not  included  in  (A) 
above,  at  the  applicable  Fire  Cost  reimbursement  rate  for  the  class. 

C  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursement  at  the  applicable  fire  cost  reimbursement 
rate  for  automotive  and  auxiliary  equipment  utilized  for  other  than  trans- 
portation of  inmates,  and  personnel  in  (A)  above  supervising  said  inmates 
on  projects. 

D.  To  furnish  specialized  equipment  or  reimburse  Forestry  for  the  rental  charges 
incurred  by  Forestry  for  specialized  equipment  utilized  on  such  projects. 

E.  To  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  such  projects  or  to  pay 
to  Forestry  reimbursement  for  materials  utilized  on  such  projects. 

F.  All  charges  by  Forestry  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Section  9590  of  the 
State  Administrative  Manual  with  the  exception  of  the  inmate  labor  rate 
which  is  established  by  Section  4982  of  Chapter  II,  Division  4,  of  Public 
Resources    Code. 

G.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  preclude  advance  payment  pursuant  to 
Article  I,  Chapter  3.  Part  I,  Division  3,  Title  2  of  the  Government  Code. 

(b)    To  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  such  part  projects. 

FORESTRY  AGREES  : 

1.  To  inform  Parks,  through  the  appropriate  District  Superintendent,  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  Honor  Camp  inmates  are  to  be  worked  and 
supervised. 

2.  To  make  honor  camp  inmates  available  for  park  work  projects  under  condi- 
tions described  herein,  and  to  keep  the  designated  park  authority  closely  in- 
formed of  the  continuous  and  changing  availability  of  such  workers. 

3.  With  regard  to  projects  designated  for  financing  by  Forestry  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  4,  page  2 : 

(a)  To  bear  the  full  cost  of  inmate  labor  employed  on  such  projects;  and 

(b)  To  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  such  projects. 

4.  To  pay  from  Forestry  funds,  without  reimbursement  from  Parks,  all  the 
normal  and  regular  costs  (including  administrative  and  supervisory  salaries 
and  costs)  usually  borne  by  Forestry,  except  as  covered  by  paragraph  4,  page  3. 

5.  To  furnish  supervision  and  transportation  for  inmate  crews  on  all  projects, 
within  the  limits  of  Forestry  personnel  and  equipment  available  for  that 
purpose. 

6.  To  repair  and  replace  all  Forestry  tools  and  equipment  used  on  any  fire  sup- 
pression work,  and  also  those  tools  and  equipment  owned  by  Forestry  and  used 
on  park  projects,  but  not  including  tools  and  equipment  owned  by  Parks. 

7.  To  keep  such  daily  records  of  inmate  work  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
in  advance,  including  such  records  related  to  the  work  contemplated  here- 
under as  may  be  required  by  Parks  other  than  those  accounts  and  records 
which  can  be  readily  kept  by  park  personnel  on  the  job. 

8.  In  connection  with  all  work  on  State  park  lands,  to  abide  by  all  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Park  Commission  now  in  effect  or  hereafter 
adopted,  and  to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  all  employees  of  Forestry 
and  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned 
to  such  work. 

This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  first  entered  above  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  terminated  by  the  parties  hereto. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
DeWitt  Nelson,  Director 
By  /s/  E.  A.  Aronstein 

Administrative  Officer 
DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 
F.  H.  Raymond,  State  Forester 
By  /s/  Melvin  Pompouio 

Deputy  State  Forester 
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3.  That  the  District  Superintendents  of  Parks  and  the  District  Deputy  State 
Foresters  of  Forestry  shall  represent  their  resivective  agencies  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  work  intended  hereunder ;  and  that  the  appropriate  District 
Park  Superintendent  and  appropriate  District  Deputy  State  Forester  shall 
each  advise  the  other  as  to  the  identity,  authority  and  responsihility  of  each 
respective  subordinate  employee  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned  to  any 
supervisory  phase  of  the  work  contemplated  hereunder. 

4.  That  the  appropriate  District  Park  Superintendent  and  appropriate  District 
Deputy  State  Forester  shall,  upon  mutual  agreement,  recommend  to  their 
respective  agencies  which  projects,  within  each  park  work  program,  are  : 

(a)  Chiefly  of  a  fire  protection  nature  and  shall  be  financed  by  Forestry; 

(b)  Chiefly  of  a  Park  nature  and  shall  be  financed  by  Parks ;  or 

(c)  Of  such  nature  as  to  be  financed  jointly  by  both  agencies. 

5.  That  all  projects  within  State  parks,  regardless  of  financing,  shall  be  under- 
taken and  performed  only  under  the  supervision  of  designated  park  personnel, 
and  only  in  accordance  with  specifications  approved  by  Parks ;  and  that  all 
such  projects  shall  be  carried  to  completion  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  apijropri- 
ate  District  Park  Superintendent,  including  disposition  of  any  and  all  mate- 
rials developed  by  or  resulting  from  any  project. 

6.  That  neither  Forestry  uor  Parks  shall  be  expected  to  make  any  expenditure 
of  money  or  effort  hereunder,  except  in  accordance  with  its  respective  authority 
to  do  so  and  within  the  availability  of  funds  for  such  purpose. 

7.  That  employees  or  agents  of  either  Parks  or  Forestry  engaged  in  the  cooper- 
ative work  contemplated  by  this  agreement  may  operate  vehicles  or  other 
equipment  or  use  tools  and  facilities  which  may  be  made  available  by  either 
agency  for  the  conduct  of  such  work  ;  provided,  however,  said  operation  or  use 
of  equipment  or  facilities  shall  be  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  agency  owning 
or  controlling  the  said  equipment  or  facilities. 

8.  That  in  the  event  the  Department  of  Corrections  raises  any  objection  or  wishes 
to  voice  an  opinion  regarding  the  use  or  treatment  of,  or  influence  upon,  in- 
mates arising  from  the  work  performed  hereunder,  Forestry  shall  be  the 
responsible  party  to  deal  with  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  the  matter ; 
and,  further,  in  the  event  the  said  Department  issues  an  ultimatum  pertaining 
to  the  management  of  inmates  within  the  scope  of  custodial  responsibility 
residing  in  that  agency,  then  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Corrections 
shall  be  final  notwithstanding  any  conditions  set  forth  in  this  agreement. 

9.  That  fire  suppression  and  other  emergency  work  are  of  first  priority  at  all 
times,  and  take  immediate  precedence  over  work  being  done  on  any  approved 
project. 

PARKS  AGREES: 

1.  To  provide  a  planned  work  program  for  each  State  park  where  honor  camp 
labor  is  available  and  where  its  use  is  desired  by  Parks  ;  to  provide  plans  and 
specifications  for  all  projects  included  in  such  program ;  and  to  provide  any 
necessary  surveys  and  engineering  for  all  projects  to  be  financed  by  Parks. 

2.  To  provide,  within  the  limits  of  personnel  available  for  this  purpose,  such 
supervisor  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  specific  park 
work  projects,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  above. 

3.  To  conform  to  laws  and  rules  established  for  the  use  of  inmate  workers;  and 
to  deal  with  such  workers  through  the  regular  Forestry  supervisors  at  all  times, 
unless  other  arrangements  prove  to  be  desirable  and  practical  and  are  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  the  appropriate  Deputy  State  Forester,  the  appropriate 
District  Park  Superintendent,  and  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

4.  "With  regard  to  projects  or  portions  of  projects  designated  for  Parks  financing 
in  accordance  with  Paragraph  4,  Page  2 : 

A.  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursements  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  ^31)0  per  inmate 
day.  Said  rate  includes  supervisory  salaries  of  Forestry  Superintendent, 
Conservation  Camp ;  Assistant  Forestry  Superintendent,  Conservation 
Camp ;  Forestry  Work  Project  Foreman  in  charge  of  inmate  crew,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  project.  This  rate  has  been  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  4982  of  Chapter  II,  Division  4,  of  Public  Resources  code. 
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B.  To  pay  Foresti^y  reimburKement  for  salary  of  personnel  not  included  in  (A) 
above,  at  the  applicable  Fire  Cost  reimbursement  rate  for  the  class. 

C.  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursement  at  the  applicable  fire  cost  reimbursement 
rate  for  automotive  and  auxiliary  equipment  utilized  for  other  than  trans- 
portation of  inmates,  and  personnel  in  (A)  above  supervising  said  inmates 
on  projects. 

D.  To  furnish  specialized  equipment  or  reimburse  Forestry  for  the  rental  charges 
incurred  by  Forestry  for  specialized  equipment  utilized  on  such  projects. 

E.  To  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  such  projects  or  to  pay 
to  Forestry  reimbursement  for  materials  utilized  on  such  projects. 

F.  All  charges  by  Forestry  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Section  9590  of  the 
State  Administrative  Manual  with  the  exception  of  the  inmate  labor  rate 
which  is  established  by  Section  4982  of  Chapter  II,  Division  4,  of  Public 
Resources    Code. 

G.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  preclude  advance  payment  pursuant  to 
Article  I,  Chapter  3,  Part  I,  Division  3,  Title  2  of  the  Government  Code. 

(b)    To  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  such  part  projects. 

FORESTRY  AGREES  : 

1.  To  inform  Parks,  through  the  appropriate  District  Superintendent,  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  Honor  Camp  inmates  are  to  be  worked  and 
supervised. 

2.  To  make  honor  camp  inmates  available  for  park  work  projects  under  condi- 
tions described  herein,  and  to  keep  the  designated  park  authority  closely  in- 
formed of  the  continuous  and  changing  availability  of  such  workers. 

3.  With  regard  to  projects  designated  for  financing  by  Forestry  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  4,   page  2  : 

(a)  To  bear  the  full  cost  of  inmate  labor  employed  on  such  projects;  and 

(b)  To  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  such  projects. 

4.  To  pay  from  Forestry  funds,  without  reimbursement  from  Parks,  all  the 
normal  and  regular  costs  (including  administrative  and  supervisory  salaries 
and  costs)  usually  borne  by  Forestry,  except  as  covered  by  paragraph  4,  page  3. 

5.  To  furnish  supervision  and  transportation  for  inmate  crews  on  all  projects, 
within  the  limits  of  Forestry  personnel  and  equipment  available  for  that 
purpose. 

6.  To  repair  and  replace  all  Forestry  tools  and  equipment  used  on  any  fire  sup- 
pression work,  and  also  those  tools  and  equipment  owned  by  Forestry  and  used 
on  park  projects,  but  not  including  tools  and  equipment  owned  by  Parks. 

7.  To  keep  such  daily  records  of  inmate  work  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
in  advance,  including  such  records  related  to  the  work  contemplated  here- 
under as  may  be  required  by  Parks  other  than  those  accounts  and  records 
which  can  be  readily  kept  by  park  personnel  on  the  job. 

8.  In  connection  with  all  work  on  State  park  lands,  to  abide  by  all  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Park  Commission  now  in  effect  or  hereafter 
adopted,  and  to  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  all  employees  of  Forestry 
and  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  assigned 
to  such  work. 

This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  first  entered  above  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  terminated  by  the  parties  hereto. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
DeWitt  Nelson,  Director 
By  /s/  E.  A.  Aronstein 

Administrative  Officer 
DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 
F.  H.  Raymond,  State  Forester 
By  /s/  Melvin  Pomponio 

Deputy  State  Forester 
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DIVISION  OF  BEACHP:S  &  PARKS 
Newton  B.  Drury,  Chief 
By  /s/  Newton  R.  Drury 

state  of  california 
departmp:nt  of  corrections 

Richard  A.  ^IcGee,  Director 
By  /s/  R.  A.  McGee 
APPROVED  :   Department  of  Finance 
February  11,  19.j7 
John  M.  Peirce,  Director 
By  /s/  Emil  J.  Relat 

Assistant  Administrative  Adviser 

AMENDMENT  TO  AGREEMENT 

To  Provide  for  the  Use  of  Inmate  Labor  From  Forestry  Honor  Camps 
in  Performing  Conservation  Work  on  State  Park  Land 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  this  15th  day  of  January,  1960, 
by  and  between  the  Division  of  Forestry,  hereinafter  called  Forestry,  and  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  hereinafter  called  Parks,  both  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  with  approval  of  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
in  respect  to  custody  and  use  of  inmates, 

WITNESSETH: 
WHEREAS,  on  July  1.  1956,  the  parties  hereto  entered  into  an  agreement  "for 
use  of  prisoners  under  custody  of  the  State",  through  which  the  said  agencies  co- 
operate in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  honor  camps  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  inmate  workers  and  the  accomplishment  of  conservation  work  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Forestry  personnel ;  and 

WHEREAS,  said  agreement  is  not  in  consonance  with  existing  law  by  reason  of 
certain  statutes  enacted  at  the  1959  Session  of  the  Legislature  ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  the  parties  hereto  mutually  agree  as  follows : 
1.  Delete  paragraph  4.  page  3,  and  substitute  the  following,  to  read : 

4.  With  regard  to  projects  or  portions  of  projects  designated  for  Parks  financ- 
ing in  accordance  with  paragraph  4,  page  2 : 

(a)  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursement  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $3.50  per  inmate 
day.  Said  rate  includes  supervisory  salaries  of  Foresti-j'  Superintendent, 
Conservation  Camp ;  Assistant  Forestry  Superintendent,  Conservation 
Camp  ;  Forestry  Work  Project  Foreman  in  charge  of  inmate  crew,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  project.  This  rate  has  been  calculated  in 
accordance  with  Section  4982  of  Chapter  11,  Division  4,  of  Public 
Resources  Code. 

(b)  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursement  for  salary  of  personnel  not  included 
in  (a)  above,  at  the  applicable  fire  cost  reimbursement  rate  for  the 
class. 

(c)  To  pay  Forestry  reimbursement  at  the  applicable  fire  cost  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  automative  and  auxiliary  equipment  utilized  for  other  than 
transportation  of  inmates,  and  personnel  in  (a)  above  supervising  said 
inmates  on  projects. 

(d)  To  furnish  specialized  equipment  or  reimburse  Forestry  for  the  rental 
charges  incurred  by  Forestry  for  specialized  equipment  utilized  on 
such  projects. 

(e)  To  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  out  such  projects  or  to 
pay  to  Forestry  reimbursement  for  materials  utilized  on  such  projects. 

(f)  All  charges  by  Forestry  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Section  9590  of 
the  State  Administrative  Manual  with  the  exception  of  the  inmate 
labor  rate  which  is  established  by  Section  4982  of  Chaiiter  11,  Division 
4,  of  Public  Resources  Code. 

(g)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  preclude  advance  payment  pursuant  to 
Article  3,  Chapter  3.  Part  1,  Division  3,  Title  2  of  the  Government 
Code. 
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2.  The   effective   date  of  the  AMENDMENT  TO   AGREEMENT  shall   be   Sep- 
tember 18,  1959. 

3.  All  other  terms  and  conditions  in  the  aforementioned  agreement  shall  remain 
unchanged  and  in  full  force  and  effect. 

IN   WITNESS   WHEREOF,   the   parties   hereto   have   executed   this   Agreement 
upon  the  date  first  hereinabove  appearing. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

DeWitt  Nelson,  Director 

By  /s/  James  S.  Leiby,  Fiscal  Officer 

Div.  of  Administrative  Services 
DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY 
F.  H.  Raymond,  State  Forester 
By  /s/  L.  T.  Petersen 

Deputy  State  Forester 
DIVISION  OF  BEACHES  AND  PARKS 
Charles  A.  DeTurk,  Chief 
By  /s/  Ronald  E.  Miller,  Deputy  Chief, 

Administrative  Services 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 
Richard  A.  McGee,  Director 
By  /s/  R.  A.  McGee 
APPROVED  :  Department  of  Finance 
January  22,  1960 
John  E.  Carr,  Director 
By :  /s/  Emil  J.  Relat 
Senior  Counsel 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Senate  Chamber,  Sacramento 

May  15,  1961 
Honorable  Glenn  M.  Anderson 
President  of  the  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Administration  was  instructed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  135  and  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  Resolution  No.  51  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  salaries  paid  local  school  administrators  and 
"the  operation,  effect,  administration,  enforcement  and  needed  revi- 
sion of  any  and  all  laws  in  any  way  bearing  upon  or  relating  to  such 
subject  matter".  We  hereby  submit  this  report,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  entitled  An  Analysis  of  School  District  Ex- 
penditures for  Certificated  Personnel  Salaries. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  var- 
ious agencies,  the  various  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  the 
school  districts  who  gave  their  full  cooperation  to  the  committee  which 
was  necessary  to  conduct  this  study. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Stanley  Arnold,  Chairman 

George  Miller,  Vice  Chairman 

Luther  E.  Gibson 

Alan  Short 

Randolph  Collier 

Hugh  P.  Donnelly 

Virgil  0  'Sullivan 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Governmental  Administra- 
tion was  instructed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  135  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  Resolution  No.  51  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  salaries 
paid  local  school  administrators  and  "the  operation,  effect,  adminis- 
tration, enforcement  and  needed  revision  of  any  and  all  laws  in  any 
way  bearing  upon  or  relating  to  such  subject  matter". 

To  implement  the  above  resolutions,  this  committee  mailed  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  approximately  1668  school  districts  in  the  state.  The 
questionnaire  requested  a  breakdown  of  all  salaries  paid  to  certificated 
personnel  based  primarily  upon  the  classifications  as  found  in  the  ' '  Cali- 
fornia School  Accounting  Manual".  More  than  90%  of  the  question- 
naires were  returned  with  the  information  requested. 

One  hundred  thirty-four  districts  failed  to  respond  in  any  manner. 
The  non-responding  districts  are  so  marked  in  Tables  I  and  III.  Sam- 
ples of  the  questionnaire  and  letters  have  been  included  in  appendix  B 
of  this  report. 

The  questionnaire,  following  the  example  of  the  California  School 
Accounting  Manual,  requested  a  report  on  all  certificated  salaries 
broken  down  as  follows : 

(1)  Administration 

(la-b)   Superintendent's  salary 

(Ib-c)   All  other  certificated  administrative  salaries 

(2)  Instruction 

(2al)  Supervisors' salaries 

(2a2)  Principals' salaries 

(2a3)  Teachers'  salaries 

(2a4)  Librarians'  salaries 

(2a5)  Other  certificated  instructional  staff  salaries 

(3)  Auxiliary  Services 

(3a)  Attendance  Supervisors 

(3b)  Health  Services 

(3c)  Psychological  Services 

(3d)  Other  Certificated  Salaries 

Although  the  staff  of  the  committee  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
districts  follow  the  practice  of  charging  portions  of  administrative 
salaries  against  other  items  of  the  budget,  no  effort  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain these  charges  since  it  was  not  deemed  appropriate  to  record  them 
when  no  certificate  is  required  for  the  performance  of  the  described 
duty.  For  example,  many  districts  pay  an  additional  yearly  sum  to  the 
district  superintendent  as  "Chief"  or  "Supervisor  of  Transportation". 
This  sum  is  charged  against  the  transportation  costs  of  the  district. 
Some  districts  considered  this  additional  sum  a  "certificated  salary" 
while  others  do  not.  In  at  least  one  district  the  principal  serves  as  both 
principal  and  janitor  with  both  portions  of  his  salary  recorded  as  "cer- 
tificated". 
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The  committee  is  also  aware  of  other  departures  from  normal  account- 
ing practices  in  the  allocating  of  salary  costs  against  budget  items. 
There  is  little  advantage  gained  in  this  diversity  of  practice  and  in  fact, 
it  is  possible  for  a  district  to  fail  to  qualify  for  some  of  its  state  appor- 
tionments by  so  dividing  the  salaries.  A  greater  uniformity  of  account- 
ing practices  could  be  obtained  through  more  detailed  instructions  to 
the  auditors.  This  committee  believes  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
request  that  the  audit  breakdown  and  structure  be  identical  to  the 
accounting  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

This  committee  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  staff  to  check  the  accu- 
racy of  each  answer  provided  by  the  districts  in  response  to  the  question- 
naire. It  is  to  be  assumed  that  errors  will  exist  in  the  reports  rendered 
by  the  districts.  Spot  checks  for  accuracy  were  made  by  making  com- 
parisons with  district  audits  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the 
financial  transaction  records  in  the  Controller's  office  and  the  various 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  offices.  The  spot  checks  indicated 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  answers  were  correct. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  "actual  expenditures"  of  each  district 
for  1959-60,  not  the  "budgeted  expenditures".  This  type  of  analysis 
of  California's  School  District  has,  to  our  knowledge,  not  been  made 
in  recent  years. 

Since  Section  17503  of  the  Education  Code  relates  directly  to  the 
expenditures  of  school  funds  for  certificated  personnel,  a  detailed  study 
of  this  Section  has  been  made.  Briefly,  Section  17503  requires  each 
school  district  to  expend,  unless  exemiDted  in  a  specified  manner,  at 
least  65%  of  the  foundation  program  or  65%  of  the  total  basic  and 
equalization  aid  plus  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  the  levy 
of  the  legal  maximum  tax  rate,  whichever  is  lesser,  plus  65%  of  the 
apportionment  for  growth  received  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  certificated  employees  or  for  tuition.  An 
analj'sis  of  this  Section  as  it  affects  each  district  is  presented  in  Table 
III. 

Suggestions  for  revision  of  Section  17503  accompany  Table  III.  Also, 
legislation  is  recommended  that  would  require  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  render  reports  to  the  legislature  on  the  com- 
pliance of  each  district  with  Section  17503. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  breakdown  of  the  expenditures  for 
certificated  personnel,  the  salary  amounts  involved  and  the  related 
percentages  for  each  school  district  in  the  State,  the  Senate  Fact  Find- 
ing Committee  on  Governmental  Administration  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.     REPEAL  OF  EDUCATION  CODE  SECTION   17503  AND 
ENACTMENT  OF  NEW  SECTION   17503 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  California  had  the  fifth  largest 
class  size  of  the  fifty  states.  We  were  exceeded  only  by  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi  and  Hawaii.  Considering  California's  growth  fac- 
tor, we  will  have  the  second  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  class  size  of  the 
fifty  states  by  the  end  of  this  year, 

(b)  California  has  the  highest  number  of  certificated  personnel,  in 
relation  to  total  certificated  personnel,  employed  in  duties  other  than 
classroom  teaching. 

(c)  Actually,  there  is  one  certificated  emploj'ee  for  each  22.7  pupils 
according  to  the  replies  returned  to  this  committee  in  answer  to  the 
committee's  questionnaire.  Yet,  all  class  size  surveys  place  our  actual 
average  class  size  in  excess  of  29  and  this  average  will  probably  increase 
to  almost  32  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  class  size  average  could  be 
substantially  reduced  if  the  same  emphasis  were  placed  on  class  size 
reduction  as  is  now  placed  on  out-of -classroom  endeavors. 

(d)  Class  size  is  not  the  only  determinant  of  how  much  a  child  profits 
from  his  elementary  and  secondary  school  experience.  The  ability,  train- 
ing and  knowledge  of  his  teachers,  the  quality  of  the  curriculum,  his 
home  environment,  all  contribute  to  this  experience.  But  class  size 
certainly  ranks  among  the  highly  important  factors,  if  not  the  most 
important  factor. 

(e)  California  ranks  fourth  among  the  fifty  states  in  the  amount 
spent  for  the  education  of  each  child.  Only  Alaska,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  spend  more.  If  the  costs  are  analyzed  further,  the  higher  sums 
in  those  states  result  from  increased  costs  due  to  weather,  building 
maintenance  and  hearing  requirements  and  not  additional  expenses 
of  classroom  instruction.  California  also  has  the  highest  average  admin- 
istrative salaries  and  the  highest  average  teaching  salaries  of  the  fifty 
states.  Based  on  these  facts,  the  California  taxpayer  might  have  reason 
to  expect  the  best  educated  children  in  the  nation. 

(f)  If  we  accept  the  premise  that  the  major  function  of  the  school 
system  is  to  educate,  then  the  test  of  the  system  is  the  acccomplishments 
of  its  students  and  their  standing  in  respect  to  students  from  other 
systems.  As  class  size  grows  larger,  less  individual  attention  is  given 
each  pupil  by  the  teacher.  This  lack  of  individual  attention  is  espe- 
cially detrimental  to  a  child  in  the  elementary  grades.   California's 
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elementary  class  size  of  today  will  be  reflected  tomorrow  in  the  stu- 
dents' difficulties  on  the  high  school  and  university  level.  His  lack  of 
comparable  individual  attention  will  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
compete  with  students  from  states  with  a  smaller  class  size. 

(g)  Education  Code  Section  17503  could  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  class  size  if  the  present  provisions  were  repealed  and  the  language 
suggested  by  this  committee  enacted.  In  actual  practice  the  present 
section  tends  to  encourage  the  employment  of  certificated  personnel 
for  use  outside  of  the  classroom  and  provides  virtually  no  encourage- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  class  size. 

CURRENT   SECTION    17503 

Currently  Section  17503  provides  for  the  payment  of  65  percent 
of  the  foundation  program  or  65  percent  of  an  alternate  program  as 
salaries  of  certificated  employees  or  for  tuition.  (For  the  complete 
text  of  Section  17503,  see  Appendix  A  of  this  report.)  Reasons  for 
its  repeal  other  than  those  relative  to  class  size  are  as  follows: 

(a)  For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  meaningless  as  a  guide  for  the 
expenditure  of  school  funds.  Although  this  was  originally  the  objective 
of  the  section,  in  practice  it  affects  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
school  districts  as  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III. 

(b)  Generally,  it  affects  only  relatively  small  districts  that  have  had 
a  significant  growth  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Even  this  minor  effect 
results  from  an  illogical  and  unfair  provision  of  the  code  section.  It 
leaves  unaffected  the  large  A.D.A.  districts  that  might  be  offenders  of 
proper  expenditure. 

(c)  The  formula  that  it  sets  forth  for  computing  the  required  amount 
to  be  paid  to  certificated  personnel  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
ambiguous  that  has  jet  been  devised  for  school  finance.  It  has  caused 
untold  confusion  and  has  wasted  literally  thousands  of  manhours  in 
computation,  yet  often  it  is  not  computed  correctly. 

(d)  Obviously  more  money  in  the  form  of  manhours  has  been  ex- 
pended in  developing  an  understandable  explanation  of  the  code  sec- 
tion and  in  fruitless  working  of  the  formula  for  each  district  by  cer- 
tain county  school  offices  than  has  been  effected  by  the  operation  of 
the   code   section. 

(e)  Almost  all  personnel  in  offices  of  the  County  Superintendents 
visited  by  the  staff  of  this  committee  interpreted  the  code  section  dif- 
ferently, disagreed  on  its  application  and  found  conflicting  answers  in 
applying  the  formula  to  districts  under  their  jurisdiction.  Some  County 
Superintendents,  although  ultimately  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  section,  failed  to  take  any  notice  of  it  since  its  adoption  in 
1955  and  amendment  in  1957. 

(f )  The  provision  that  if  any  district  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Section,  the  County  Superintendent  shall  withhold  80%  of  the 
restricted  funds  and  place  them  in  his  county  service  fund  is  unrealistic. 
Any  restricting  of  funds  should  be  the  function  of  the  State  agency 
which  apportions  the  funds,  not  a  county  agency  which  essentially 
has  only  a  service  function. 
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PROPOSED   SECTION    17503 

The  provisions  proposed  to  replace  current  Section  17503  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  60%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transportation 
shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  elementary  school  districts. 

(b)  50%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transportation 
shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  high  school  districts. 

(c)  50%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transportation 
shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  junior  college  districts. 

(d)  55%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transportation 
shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  unified  school  districts.  (For 
an  analysis  of  each  district  under  the  above  provisions,  see  Table  III, 
columns  3,  4  and  5  under  "Proposed  Revision.") 

The  above  provisions,  in  effect,  would  place  a  ceiling  on  the  percen- 
tage of  certificated  salary  dollars  that  could  be  employed  outside  of  the 
classroom.  Districts  that  now  spend  only  75%  of  their  certificated 
salary  dollars  in  the  classroom  could  not  allow  this  percentage  to  drop 
further.  (See  Table  I  for  the  percentages  of  certificated  salary  dollars 
that  now  go  into  classroom  teaching  for  each  district.) 

Also  the  above  formulae  can  be  easily  and  quickly  calculated.  It 
requires  only  one  addition  and  one  division  of  figures  that  apiDcar  on 
page  5  of  Form  No.  "J-41"  which  is  the  yearly  budget  report.  The 
budget  item  "2a3 — Teachers  Salaries"  should  equal  or  be  above  the 
required  percentage.  By  the  insertion  of  one  line  in  the  Budget  Form 
No.  "J-41",  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  can  have 
a  report  from  each  district  on  the  district's  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  transportation  costs  were  eliminated  from  the  above  formulae 
because  of  their  great  variation  from  district  to  district.  The  included 
items  have  far  less  variation. 

II.     STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
TO  REPORT  ON  SECTION   17503 

The  committee  also  supports  the  following  provision : 

"Section  1.  Section  17504  is  added  to  the  Education  Code,  to 
read: 

"17504.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  no 
later  than  the  10th  calendar  day  of  each  general  session  of  the 
Legislature,  submit  to  the  Legislature  a  written  report  on  the 
operation,  effect,  and  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  17503  by  school  districts  in  the  State  during  the  two 
most  recently  ended  fiscal  years.  The  report  shall  describe  the 
activities  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  several  county  superintendents  of 
schools  undertaken  to  insure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  17503,  and  may  contain  recommendations  for  legislation 
pertaining  to  that  subject." 

Other  than  this  committee  report,  no  previous  report  has  been  ren- 
dered on  the  districts'  compliance  with  Section  17503. 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  REQUIRED  PERCENTAGES 
OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS  FOR  TEACHER  SALARIES 

Dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  statehood,  California  has  had  legis- 
lative requirements  concerning  the  percent  of  school  funds  that  must 
be  paid  as  teachers'  salaries.  For  a  period  dating  from  1920  to  1946 
these  requirements  were  in  the  State  Constitution  as  well  as  the  Politi- 
cal and  later  the  Education  Code  of  the  State. 

STATUTORY  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

1.  Early  Provisions:  All  State  Moneys,  50%  of  County 
Tax  Funds  for  Teacher  Salaries 

Provisions  requiring  the  expenditure  of  a  prescribed  percentage  of 
school  monej^s  for  teachers'  salaries  have  been  included  in  the  school 
laws  of  this  State  since  May  1,  1851,  the  date  of  passage  of  the  first 
act  on  the  subject.  That  act  required  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  annually  apportion  the  net  increase  in  the  State  School 
Fund,  after  deducting  necessary  expenses,  to  those  school  districts  that 
had  employed  a  teacher  and  had  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  from 
the  State  School  Fund.  The  act  further  provided  that: 

"Not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  amount  paid  each  district  shall 
be  expended  in  teachers'  wages,  the  balance  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  district,  be  expended  in  building  or  repairing  school  houses, 
purchasing  a  library  or  apparatus,  or  for  the  support  of  a  high 
school. ' ' 

The  act  of  1851  was  superceded  by  Chapter  53  of  the  Statutes  of 
1852  which  was  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  system  of  common 
schools. ' '  Among  other  things,  that  act  provided : 

"The  school  moneys  distributed  to  the  various  counties  of  the 
State  from  the  State  School  Fund,  shall  not  be  issued  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  qualified  teachers 
under  this  act***" 

With  respect  to  local  taxes,  the  act  also  provided  that : 

"Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  school  fund  raised  by  county 
tax  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  shall  be  paid  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  payment  of  qualified  teachers ;  and  the  residue  of 
the  moneys  distributed  to  the  several  districts.  From  the  county 
fund  may  be  appropriated,  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  school 
library,  to  build  a  district  school  house,  or  such  other  contingent 
expenses  of  the  school,  as  the  school  commissioners  of  each  district 
shall  determine." 
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2.  From  1855  to  1907:  All  State  Moneys  (Less  10%  for  Library) 
to  Be  Used  for  Teacher  Salaries 

Again  in  1855  the  Legislature  revised  the  school  laws  to  provide  that : 

"The  school  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  each  city,  town 
and  district,  may  use  the  moneys  from  the  county  school  fund  to 
purchase,  build  or  rent  school  houses;  to  purchase  libraries;  and 
to  pay  teachers  or  contingent  expenses,  as  they  may  deem  proper." 

In  1863,  the  Legislature  again  repealed  the  existing  school  laws  and 
enacted  a  new  school  law  which  was  more  comprehensive  than  former 
acts.  However,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1863  prescribing  the  amount 
of  school  moneys  which  were  required  to  use  for  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  were  practically  identical  to  those  of  the  Act  of  1855. 

Further  expansion  of  the  Public  School  System  was  effected  by  the 
enactment  of  the  "Revised  School  Law"  of  1866.  That  act,  like  its 
predecessors,  contained  provisions  relating  to  the  use  of  school  moneys 
by  governing  boards  of  school  districts  and  provided  that : 

"Any  board  of  trustees  may  use  the  county  school  moneys  for 
any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  act ;  but  all  state  school 
moneys,  except  in  those  cities  where  it  has  otherwise  been  expressly 
provided  by  special  law,  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment 
of  teachers,  excepting  the  10  percent  reserved  for  district  school 
library  purposes." 

Somewhat  repetitious  were  the  provisions  of  Section  104  of  the  act 
which  read  as  follows : 

' '  The  State  School  Fund,  excepting  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
act  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of 
teachers  legally  qualified  and  employed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  County  school  moneys  may  be  used  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  trustees  for  the  various  purposes  as  authorized  and 
provided  in  this  act." 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  Revised  School  Law  of  1866  which 
required  the  use  of  the  State  School  Fund  for  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  permitted  the  use  of  county 
school  moneys  for  that  purfjose  were  continued  in  effect  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Political  Code  in  1872.  Section  1622  of  the  Political  Code, 
as  originally  enacted,  read  as  follows: 

"Board  of  trustees  may  use  the  county  school  moneys  for  any 
purposes  authorized  by  this  chapter;  but  all  state  school  moneys, 
except  in  those  cities  where  it  has  otherwise  been  expressly  pro- 
vided by  special  law,  must,  except  the  10  percent  reserved  for 
district  school  library  purposes,  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment 
of  teachers. ' ' 

Section  1861  of  that  code  (Pol.  C),  as  originally  enacted,  read  as 
follows : 

"The  State  School  Fund,  excepting  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  chapter,  must  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment 
of  teachers." 
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Provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  Public  School  System  were  included 
in  the  Political  Code  from  the  date  of  its  enactment  (1872)  until  the 
enactment  of  the  School  Code  in  1929.  During  that  time  (1872  to  1929) 
Pol.  Code  Sec.  1622  was  amended  on  several  occasions  and  Section 
1861  was  amended  twice.  In  1880  these  sections  were  amended  by- 
requiring  all  state  school  moneys  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  "of  primary  and  grammar  schools,"  rather  than  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the  10  percent  reserved  for 
school  librarj'  purposes.  x\gain  in  1893,  Political  Code  Section  1861  was 
amended  to  require  the  State  School  Fund  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers. 

3.  From  1907  to  1947:  All  State  School  Moneys  Plus  Sixty  Percent  of  County 
School  Moneys  for  Teachers'  Salaries,  Administration  Included 

Section  1622  of  the  Political  Code  was  further  amended  in  1907  to 
require  not  only  all  of  the  state  school  money  to  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries,  but  also  to  require  60  percent  of  county 
school  moneys  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  As  amended,  that  section 
read  as  follows: 

"Board  of  school  trustees  and  city  boards  of  education  may  use 
40  percent  of  the  county  school  money  for  any  purposes  authorized 
by  this  chapter;  but  all  the  state  school  money  and  not  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  county  school  money  shall  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  pa^'ment  of  teachers'  salaries  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools. ' ' 

In  1909,  this  section  was  further  amended  to  provide,  in  effect,  that 
school  moneys  required  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  could  also  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  any  "city 
superintendent  of  public  schools  or  supervising  principal  of  public 
schools  who  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  in  force  the  full  time  for  which 
the  requisition  is  drawn." 

The  amendments  of  the  section  in  1913  and  in  1921  merely  changed 
the  percentage  of  county  school  money  that  was  required  to  be  used 
for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  amendment  of  1913  decreased 
the  amount  from  60  percent  to  50  percent  and  the  amendment  of  1921 
raised  that  percentage  back  to  60  percent. 

These  provisions  requiring  all  state  school  funds  apportioned  to  school 
districts  and  a  prescribed  percentage  of  county  school  funds  so  appor- 
tioned to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  were 
included  in  the  School  Code  as  enacted  in  1929  at  which  time  Political 
Code,  Section  1622  and  1861,  were  repealed.  Section  4.20  of  the  School 
Code  as  originallj-  enacted,  read  as  follows : 

"The  State  School  Fund  must  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools." 

School  Code  Sections  4.702  to  4.704,  inclusive,  which  were  preceded 
by  Political  Code,  Section  1622,  read  as  follows : 

"4.702.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  boards  of  school  trustees 
and  city,  city  and  county,  boards  of  education  may  use  40  percent 
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of  the  county  school  money  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by 
this  code. 

"4.703.  All  the  state  school  money  and  not  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  county  school  money  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  of  the  elementary  schools. 

"4.704.  Any  superintendent  of  public  schools  or  supervising 
principal  of  public  schools  who  holds  a  teacher 's  certificate  in  force 
for  the  full  time  for  which  the  requisition  is  drawn  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  same  money  or  fund  used  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  of  the  elementary  schools." 

These  provisions  remained  unchanged  while  a  part  of  the  School  Code 
(1929  to  1943). 

4.  from  T947  to  1953:  85%  of  All  State  Apportionments  for 
Teoc/iers'  Salaries  or  Tuition 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Education  Code  in  1943  those  sections 
remained  unchanged  until  the  enactment  of  Chapter  401  of  the  Stat- 
utes of  1947,  following  the  adoption  of  proposition  No.  3,  an  initiative 
measure  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the  General  Election  in  November, 
1946. 

That  measure  among  other  things,  proposed  to  the  electors  the  an^end- 
ment  of  Section  6  of  Article  IX  of  the  State  Constitution  to  require 
the  Legislature  to  add  to  the  State  School  Fund  each  fiscal  year  such 
amount  as  would  provide  an  amount  equal  to  $120  per  unit  of  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  during  the  preceding  school  year, 
to  be  apportioned  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe, 
except  that  each  school  district  would  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  $90 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  district  during  the  preced- 
ing school  year  or  not  less  than  $2400,  whichever  was  the  greater 
amount.  Following  the  adoption  of  that  initiative  measure  (Proposi- 
tion 3  of  1946),  the  Legislature  enacted  Chapter  401  of  the  Statutes  of 
1947  to  recjuire  the  transfer  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  State  School 
Fund  the  amount  specified  in  the  constitutional  amendment  and  to 
provide  for  the  apportionment  of  that  fund  (State  School  Fund).  That 
act  among  other  things  repealed  the  chapters  of  which  Education  Code 
Sections  5156,  6703,  6704  and  6705  were  formerly  a  part,  and  added 
new  Chapters  2  and  12  to  that  division.  The  only  provision  which  Avas 
included  in  that  act  which  was  similar  to  those  formerly  included  in 
the  Education  Code  was  contained  in  Section  6703  as  added  by  the 
chapter.  That  section  read  as  follows: 

"Not  less  than  85  percent  of  all  moneys  apportioned  to  a  school 
district  from  the  State  School  Fund  under  Articles  12  and  13  of 
Chapter  15  of  this  division,  exclusive  of  said  amounts  allov.-ed 
under  Article  2  of  Chapter  15,  during  any  fiscal  year  must  be  ex- 
pended during  the  same  fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
persons  employed  by  the  district  in  positions  requiring  certification 
qualifications." 

Thus,  the  act  required  school  districts  to  expend  a  specified  amount 
of  all  moneys  apportioned  to  such  districts  from  the  State  School  Fund, 
rather  than  all  state  money  and  60  percent  of  county  school  money,  for 
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the  payment  of  salaries  of  "persons  employed  by  the  district  in  posi- 
tions requiring  certification  qualifications,"  rather  than  the  payment 
of  "teachers'  salaries  of  the  elementary  schools." 

The  section  was  further  amended  during  the  1947  Regular  Session  to 
require  school  districts  to  expend  the  prescribed  percentage  of  school 
funds  apportioned  to  such  districts  for  the  pa^^ment  of  salaries  of 
certificated  employees  or  "for  the  payment  of  tuition  by  the  district 
to  another  district"  and  to  permit  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
grant  exemptions  from  this  requirement  in  certain  hardship  cases.  As 
amended  in  1949  Section  6703  permitted  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  rather  than  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  grant  the  Ex- 
emption from  the  requirements  of  the  section.  In  1951,  the  section  was 
repealed  and  added  in  identical  form  as  a  part  of  the  apportionment 
law  of  that  year, 

5.  From  7953  fo  Present:  65%  of  Foundation  Program  or  Alternate 
Program  for  Certificated  Salaries  or  Tuition 

The  section  was  again  amended  in  1953  by  adding  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  if  any  portion  of  the  85  percent  of  the  apportionment  to  a 
school  district  was  not  expended  in  the  manner  required  and  the  dis- 
trict was  not  exempted  from  that  requirement,  then  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  must  add  such  portion  to  the  amount  required  to 
be  expended  for  salaries  or  tuition  during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year  or  transfer  80  percent  thereof  to  the  county  school  service  fund. 

In  1955  the  section  was  further  revised  to  require  each  school  district 
to  expend  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  foundation  program  of  the 
district  for  the  current  fiscal  year  plus  65  percent  of  the  apportionment 
for  growth  during  the  preceding  fiscal  j^ear  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  certificated  employees  or  interdistrict  tuition,  rather  than  85  percent 
of  the  apportionment  to  the  district  for  basic  and  equalization  aid.  As 
amended  in  1957  the  section  provides,  in  effect,  that  each  district  shall 
expend  for  those  purposes  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  foundation 
program  of  the  district  plus  65  percent  of  the  apportionment  for  growth 
or  65  percent  of  the  basic  and  equalization  aid  apportioned  to  the  dis- 
trict plus  such  amount  as  would  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  the  maximum 
tax  rate  of  the  district  if  that  amount  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
foundation  program  of  the  district.  The  section  now  also  provides  that 
65  percent  of  the  apportionments  for  adults  and  for  elementary  district 
pupils  attending  a  junior  high  school  maintained  by  a  high  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  certificated  employees  and  inter- 
district tuition. 

6.  From  1920  to  1946:  Constitutional  Requirement  That  All  State  Moneys  Plus 
Sixty  Percent  of  County  School  Moneys  Be  Used  for  Teachers'  Salaries 

Section  6  of  Article  IX  of  the  State  Constitution,  as  amended  by  the 
adoption  of  the  initiative  measure  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
State  at  the  general  election  held  in  November,  1920  (Proposition  No. 
16),  also  contained  a  provision  requiring  a  specified  amount  of  school 
moneys  to  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  proposition.  Section  6  of  Article  IX  de- 
fined the  public  school  system  as  including  the  ' '  primary  and  grammar 
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schools"  and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools  and 
technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the  Legislature.  The  section 
further  provided  with  respect  to  the  State  School  Fund  that  the  entire 
revenue  derived  therefrom  ' '  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support 
of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. ' ' 

The  amendment  of  that  section  by  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
measure  referred  to  required  the  Legislature  to  add  to  the  State  School 
Fund  each  school  year  the  sum  of  30  dollars  per  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  during  the  preceding 
school  year;  required  the  establishment  of  a  "State  High  School  Fund" 
and  the  transfer  from  state  revenues  to  that  fund  each  school  year  of  an 
amount  equal  to  30  dollars  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
secondary  schools  during  the  preceding  school  year  for  the  support  of 
such  schools;  required  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  levy  of  a 
county  elementary  school  tax  which  would  produce  not  less  than  30 
dollars  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  county  for  the  support  of  such  schools,  and  required  the  levy  of  a 
county  high  school  tax  which  would  produce  not  less  than  60  dollars 
per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
county  for  the  support  of  such  schools.  The  section  as  amended  further 
provided,  in  part,  that : 

' '  The  entire  amount  of  money  provided  by  the  State,  and  not  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  amount  provided  by  county,  or  city  and 
county,  school  taxes  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  payment 
of  public  school  teachers '  salaries. ' ' 

The  ballot  argument  in  favor  of  this  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"This  constitutional  amendment  was  framed  to  provide  more 
definite  and  adequate  support  for  public  schools.  It  will  increase 
the  State 's  contribution  for  support  of  elementary  and  high  schools 
about  270  dollars  yearly  for  each  teacher  employed.  The  average 
yearly  salary  for  elementary  teachers  is  about  1,000  dollars.  This 
amendment  will  raise  this  average  to  about  1,270  dollars.  This  is 
not  too  much  to  pay  teachers  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of 
America." 

Other  than  the  foregoing,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in 
the  ballot  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition  (Proposition  No.  16) 
to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  provision  requiring  all  of  the  state 
money  and  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  county  school  moneys  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  amendment  of  Political  Code  Section  1622  by 
Chapter  91  of  the  Statutes  of  1913  decreased  the  amount  of  county 
school  moneys  required  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries from  60  to  50  percent.  Following  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tional provision  in  1920,  the  statutory  provision  prescribing  the  amount 
of  county  school  moneys  which  was  required  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries  was  increased  to  correspond  to  the  constitu- 
tional provision. 
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The  constitutional  provision  requiring  all  of  the  state  moneys  and 
60  percent  of  county  school  moneys  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  remained  a  part  of  Section  6  of  Article  IX  of  the 
State  Constitution  until  the  adoption  of  initiative  measure  (Proposi- 
tion No.  3)  amending  that  section  in  1946.  Since  then  the  requirement 
that  a  specified  amount  of  school  moneys  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  has  been  a  statutory,  rather  than  a  constitutional, 
requirement. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TABLE   l-CERTIFICATED  SALARIES 

Table  I  presents  a  breakdown  of  the  total  certificated  salaries  paid  by 
each  school  district  of  over  150  average  daily  attendance  to  its  certifi- 
cated staff  for  the  school  year  of  1959-60.  The  figures  reported  are  those 
provided  this  committee  by  the  school  districts  concerned  in  answer  to 
the  committee's  questionnaire.  A  copy  of  this  questionnaire  appears  in 
appendix  B. 

Column  1  of  Table  I  lists  the  school  districts  alphabetically  according 
to  County  and  Type.  The  districts  are  listed  as  they  existed  during 
school  year  1959-60.  A  small  number  of  districts  have  since  unified  or 
joined  with  other  districts  and  there  has  been  at  least  one  name  change. 

Column  2  lists  the  average  daily  attendance  as  reported  for  1959-60. 
(This  figure  should  not  be  confused  with  the  previous  year's  A.D.A. 
figure  which  is  used  for  apportionment  purposes  and  appears  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  entitled  "Apportion- 
ment of  the  State  School  Fund,  Part  I,  Principal  Apportionment  for 
1959-1960".) 

Column  3  lists  the  total  administrative  salaries  paid  for  school  year 
1959-60.  The  amounts  listed  include  the  following  budget  classifications 
as  found  in  the  "California  School  Accounting  Manual",  dated  March, 
1951: 

la-lb  Superintendent's  salary  (Total  Compensation  from  all  school 
district  sources  including  any  compensation  received  as  clerk 
of  board,  etc.) 

Ib-lc  Total  of  all  other  salaries  paid  under  Administration  classi- 
fication to  certificated  personnel  (Including  deputy,  associate, 
and  assistant  superintendents  and  administrative  assistant's 
salaries ;  salaries  of  centralized  research  staff,  curriculum 
staff,  testing  and  any  other  staff  such  as  publications,  business 
manager,  etc.,  which  may  serve  the  entire  district.) 
2al     Supervisors '  Salaries 

(Salaries  of  certificated  personnel,  other  than  principals  and 
vice-principals,  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  instruction,  in- 
cluding general  supervisors,  co-ordinators,  and  supervisors  of 
special  subjects  or  grades  and  their  certificated  assistants.) 
2a2     Principals'  Salaries 

(Salaries   of  principals,   vice-principals   and  administrative 
deans  in  individual  schools,  including  directors  of  schools.) 

Column  4  lists  the  total  of  classroom  teachers '  salaries.  This  includes 
the  salaries  of  all  certificated  personnel  engaged  in  actual  instruction  of 
pupik. 

Column  5  lists  the  total  of  all  other  certificated  personnel  salaries 
Salaries  included  in  this  category  are : 

2a4     School  Librarians '  Salaries 

(Salaries  of  certificated  personnel  for  services  as  full-time  or 
part-time  librarians  and  assistant  librarians.) 

(19) 
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2a5     Other  Certificated  Instructional  Staff  Salaries 

(Salaries  of  counselors  and  other  certificated  personnel  ren- 
dering instructional  service,  including  forum  lecturers  and 
part-time  classroom  teachers  and  instructors.) 

3a       Total  Salaries  of  certificated  attendance  supervisors,  place- 
ment workers,  etc. 

3b       Health  Service 

(Salaries  of  supervisors  of  health  including  audiometrists, 
dental  hygienists,  dentists,  oculists,  optometrists,  otologists, 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  etc.) 

3e       Psychological  Services 

(Salaries  of  psychologists  and  other  persons  doing  individual 
mental  testing). 

3d       Salaries  of  other  certificated  persons  charged  under  3-Auxil- 
iary  Services. 

Column  6  indicates  the  percentage  of  the  total  of  certificated  salaries 
that  is  used  for  actual  classroom  teaching.  The  Unified  Districts  in 
metropolitan  areas  use  the  lowest  percent  of  their  certificated  salaries 
for  teaching  while  elementary  districts,  as  would  be  expected,  have 
the  highest  average  percent  for  actual  teaching.  Junior  Colleges  and 
High  Schools  have  the  lowest  state  wide  average  percentage  of  certifi- 
cated salary  dollars  used  for  classroom  instruction. 

AVERAGES    FOR   STATE 

Av.  %  of  Cert.  Salaries  for 
Classroom  Teaching 

UNIFIED 81.7 

COMMON  ADMINISTRATION 82.5 

HIGH  SCHOOL 81.0 

ELEMENTARY    83.9 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE 75.0 

Average  for  All  Districts 82.3 

The  percentages  of  certificated  salary  dollars  used  for  classroom 
teaching  for  each  district  varies  from  a  high  of  100%  to  a  low  of  56.1%. 
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TABLE    I 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

10,308 
2,728 

17,213 
510 

64,752 
2,283 

11,498 

403 

11,071 

917 

3,348 

290 

423 

5,886 

2,383 

2,774 

8,065 

4,573 

4,597 

3,270 

613 

5,732 

2,238 

1,154 

1,339 

14,164 

431 
991 

160 

470 

632 
1,689 

169 
2,852 

499 
1,632 

$362,158 

76,392 

499,039 

47,340 

2,051,739 

93,908 

426,670 

25,204 
373,583 

22,000 
123,775 

9,600 

11,100 

236,310 

55,784 

78,808 

246,292 

121,664 

146,680 

96,417 

16,700 

193,990 

13,250 

20,044 

32,800 

420,980 

23,590 
19.150 

8,700 

7,735 

20,475 
38,400 

10,080 

102,637 

13,550 

36,310 

82,582,256 

644,860 

3,474,654 

256,500 

17,263,863 

654,125 

2,594,208 

149,015 

3,296,871 

269,433 

849,088 

70,340 
71,429 

1,132,503 
420,720 
641,498 

1,751,749 
828,975 
918,470 
608,876 
113,630 

1,037,555 

250,788 

281,383 

2,873,448 

112,852 
292,707 

54,405 

82.700 

159,273 
360,156 

66,701 
719,827 
109,646 
414.188 

$161,373 

109,565 

884,971 

51,780 

1,077,174 

28,242 

384,919 

10,044 

381,020 

35,116 

75.266 

550 
21,560 

3,664 

7,992 
99,725 

6,695 
16,000 
46,300 

3,048 
37,385 

1.175 

7.000 

63,732 

1,209 
581 

2.741 

11,600 

73,475 
12,975 
40,495 

83.1 

A'hany 

77.6 

71.5 

72.1 

Oakland                     .       _     .. 

84.6 

84.2 

76.1 

High  School: 

80.8 

81.3 

82.5 

81.0 

Elementary: 

87.9 

85.9 

Castro  Valley-     -   .   

81.4 

87.6 

DeCoto-       ---   - -       - 

88.0 

Hayward 

83.5 

86.5 

La  Vista. .     . . -   

84.9 

Livermore 

81.0 

85.1 

Mount  Eden_- 

81.7 

Niles - 

92.1 

87.6 

85.5 

ALPINE  COUNTY 
(None) 

AMADOR  COUNTY 

Unified: 

81.9 

Oro  Madre--   --       

93.6 

High  School: 

Jackaon 

Elementary: 

86.2 
88.7 

BUTTE  COUNTY 
Unified: 

88.6 

Paradise.. ._       

87.8 

High  School: 

Biggs 

86.8 

Chico.        -       .           .     

80.3 

Gridley 

80.5 

OroviUe. ..   

84.3 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

BUTTE  COUNTY— Continued 

Elementary: 

377 

3,840 

1,207 

1.50 

2.312 

600 

856 

778 

1,598 
189 
309 

1,082 
487 

166 

293 
248 

4,900 

27,960 

5,553 

3,485 
27,992 

3,661 
580 
653 
894 

1,003 
894 
187 
490 

1,921 
208 

4,240 
301 
707 

3,334 

S8.000 
97,112 
24,040 

5,.500 
72,900 

7,. 500 
22,000 
19,584 

41,512 
8,050 
7,100 

29,402 
16,900 

8,944 

8,000 
9,000 

109,031 
743.195 
231.128 

101.3,57 

957,078 

180,.591 
30,200 
19,800 
24,805 

29,400 
22,820 

7,000 
18,720 
71,400 

7,500 
158„500 

8,000 

24,500 

126,029 

S00,008 
543,008 
189,719 

413,438 
110,902 
103,800 
150,490 

336,207 
27,3.50 
57.840 

208,627 
131,212 

76,594 

55,218 
50,468 

1.263,714 
6,799,253 
1,363,746 

907,762 
7,385.867 

1,137,141 
199, .546 
208,564 
256.650 

229,733 
174,100 

43,.500 
126.900 
387.291 

44,784 
901,112 

.57,227 
168,950 
710,494 

.S940 

12,.575 

6,289 

11,300 
6.380 

4.550 

28.987 

150 

1.532 

3.33.751 
385,767 
224,466 

89,778 
1,059,803 

44,400 

1,725 

21,649 

23.017 

3.600 

12.300 

375 

5,760 

24,543 

500 

14,077 

11,139 
20.209 

88.1 

Chico                           

83.2 

Gridley -   -   -- 

85.9 

83.0 

93.6 

87.8 

85.2 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY 
Unified : 

87.9 

High  School: 

Bret  Harte           

77.2 

Elementary : 

89.0 

COLUSA  COUNTY 

Unified: 

78.1 

88.5 

High  School : 

89.3 

Elementary: 

87.3 

82.7 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 

Unified : 

71.5 

Mt.  Diablo             

85.7 

74.9 

Common  Administration: 

82.6 

78.5 

High  School: 

83.1 

80. 2 

83.4 

84.2 

Elementary: 

87.4 

83.2 

85.5 

83.8 

80.1 

84.8 

83.9 

87.7 

82.5 

Orinda 

83.0 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 
Adm. 

Salaries 

■Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Elementary: — Continued 

3,241 
1,211 
5,220 
1,138 
650 
4,457 

4,194 

889 

1,775 

*408 

567 

337 

1,794 

1,137 

160 
332 
193 
236 
555 
1,116 
473 

44,977 
1,164 

1,040 

824 
*1,673 

1,494 
453 
729 
559 
256 

1,938 
378 
*1,013 
795 
457 
416 
747 

$72,126 
38,150 

151,246 
39,593 
13,190 

164,160 

177,144 

38,350 

62,100 

10,200 
7,750 

00,760 

59,800 

1,500 
8,000 
7,920 
6,900 
14,700 
37,400 
6,600 

1,300,140 
23,180 

27,550 

17,700 

108,290 
9,100 
29,250 
15,885 
8,500 
64,3.50 
17,182 

20,143 
25,500 
17,010 
28,490 

$571,376 
318,246 

1,065,399 
214,508 
109,680 
911,481 

1,236,067 

224,858 

344,100 

132,368 
61.026 

405,644 

373,000 

37,650 
68,400 
32,000 
42,720 
119,000 
259,000 
106,550 

9,5.53,700 
235,992 

239,.504 

222,040 

656,804 
134,521 
185,711 
149,021 
66,307 
536,605 
117,607 

237,583 
205,181 
190,820 
193,013 

$27,420 

6,156 

40,853 

20,2.53 

800 

6,456 

201,616 

8,900 

13,285 
14,777 

26,815 

14,200 

600 

2,000 

721 

1.400 
6,500 

491,193 
5,040 

1,957 

29,781 

54,129 
9,374 

12,967 

188 

68,585 

3,866 

17,444 
19.400 
12,040 
21,176 

85.1 

87.7 

San  Pablo     ..- 

84.7 

Sheldon 

76.5 

Vine  Hill                             .      . . 

88.6 

Walnut  Creek      .        .    

84.2 

Junior  College: 

76.5 

DEL  NORTE  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Del  Norte.  _        _      

82.6 

Elementary: 

82.0 

Klamath 

84.1 

88.7 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY 

Unified : 

82.2 

High  School: 

El  Dorado                   -        _.    .. 

83.4 

Elementary: 

94.7 

Ca  mino 

Georgetown  Divide 

Gold  Oak     .            ... 

87.2 
78.7 
86.0 

88.0 

Placerville 

85.5 
94.1 

FRESNO  COUNTY 

Unified: 

84.2 

89.3 

Common  Administration: 

89.0 

High  School: 

82.3 

80.1 

Fowler                                    

87.9 

81.7 

83.7 

La  ton. 

88.4 

Reedley  (and  J.C). 

80.1 

84.8 

86.3 

82.0 

Tranquillity               _ 

86.7 

Washington 

79.5 

*  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 


1 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


FRESNO  COUNTY 
^Continued 
Elementary : 

Alta 

Alvina 

American 

Auberry 

Big  Creek 

Biola 

Bryant 

Cantua 

Center\Tlle 

Clovis 

Coalinga-Huron 

Del  Rey 

Fairmont 

Firebaugh 

Fowler 

Fresno  Colony 

Great  Western 

Herndon 

Houghton- Kearney 

Indianola 

Kerman-Floy  d 

Kingsburg 

La  ton 

Lone  Star 

Madison 

Malaga 

McKinley-Roosevelt 

Mendota 

Monroe 

Orange  Center 

Orange  Cove 

Ora  Loma 

Pacific 

Raisin  City 

Reedley 

Riverdale 

Riverview 

Sanger 

San  Joaquin 

Selma 

Sun  Empire 

Teague 

Terry 

Tranquillity 

Washington  Colony 

West  Park 

Westside 

GLENN  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Glenn 

Orland 

Elementary: 

Hamilton 

Orland 

Willows. 

*  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 


311 
172 
432 
191 
153 
236 
274 
390 
223 
*1,082 

1,631 
346 
295 

1,104 
886 
881 
345 
213 
261 
369 
667 

1,200 
443 

*515 
771 
622 

1,146 

1,165 
154 

*512 
669 
207 
435 
233 

1,295 
743 
189 

2,225 
374 

2,037 
443 
488 
201 
278 
372 
449 
685 


464 
486 


169 
1,058 
1,075 


$7,550 
7,880 
8,750 

11,000 
9,960 
6,800 
7,500 
8,500 
6,700 

61,727 

8,500 

6,800 

16,350 

16,150 

17,700 

7,100 

7,000 

3,600 

8,000 

8,505 

32,960 

8,400 

16,000 
11,217 
26,100 
31,950 
8,000 

8,500 
9,996 
8,500 
9,382 

34,000 
8,300 
3,950 

60,300 
7,800 

70,332 
8,772 
8,800 
1,200 
7,800 
8,400 
8,500 
8,199 


18,600 
13,442 


7,368 
27,443 
17,336 


$62,102 
25,900 
71,600 
59,712 
81,535 
42,417 
50,738 
87,350 
42,000 

489,387 

63,420 

53,496 

178,975 

177,497 

182,080 

61,500 

39,400 

43,986 

61,213 

124,900 

197,051 

69,480 

158,100 
108,900 
192,850 
221,612 
56,872 

116,375 
52,865 
85,475 
37,312 

255,448 

142,136 
38,750 

399,193 
80,500 

387,146 
90,825 
84,000 
39,550 
60,400 
61,550 
73,668 

143,483 


167,632 
133,333 


31,113 
207,694 
218,165 


$2,250 

3,666 

800 

1,517 

625 


1,300 
83,984 


4,750 
4,133 
6,000 
1,680 
650 


4,900 
3,480 
1,100 

4,000 
4,850 
4,950 
4,743 
1,600 

4,650 

650 

5,800 


7,390 
1,960 
6,873 


3,280 
2,700 
5,593 


19,535 
9,908 


1,476 
7,312 
11,896 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  ihe  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 

Unified: 

1,158 
1,928 

7,463 

1,6.54 
182 
962 

1,893 
412 
196 
452 
321 
972 
293 
164 
308 
210 

1,577 
262 
344 
686 
618 
305 
510 
416 

659 
*561 

933 
540 
*1,314 
400 
250 

3,1.38 
*2,010 

3,292 
180 
843 
906 
187 
290 
312 
1.57 
290 
397 

$18,400 
60,975 

272,595 

36,313 

8,500 

33,7.50 

73,. 500 

10,000 
8,500 

10,200 
9,300 

26,062 
8,500 
8,235 
7,000 

35,100 
8,700 
16,200 
14,240 
17,325 
9,500 
10,799 
11,373 

19,000 

24,083 
24,171 

21,100 
8,136 

81,1.50 

68,125 

20,.500 

24,264 

8,000 

9,050 

8,600 

9,000 
11,000 

$271,129 
406,423 

1,911,473 

443,.535 

73,100 

289,384 

409,890 
69,400 
37,926 
86,579 
66,000 

198,234 
55,570 
25,200 
56,765 
38,680 

277,969 
44,350 
61,700 

120,722 

118,965 
52,810 
93,893 
78,600 

184,534 

266,695 
1.50,768 

120,078 
76,532 

603,769 

732,450 
35,642 
153,632 
176,848 
37,600 
.55,628 
61,845 
44,844 
.55,473 
69,210 

$9,465 
630 

136,080 

60,347 

996 

3,170 

5,400 

1,845 
4,016 
13,656 
1,845 
1,860 

2,6.50 
7,800 

2,460 

8,100 

18,300 
7,960 

8,130 
4,8.50 

40,162 

21,057 

3,716 
4,200 

742 

90.6 

86.8 

Common  Administration: 

Eureka 

High  School: 

Areata 

Ferndale 

Fortuna 

Elementary: 

Areata 

82.3 

82.1 
88.5 
88.6 

83.8 

87.4 

Cuddeback 

Cu  tten 

Ferndale 

Fortuna 

Freshwater 

Hydesville 

81.6 
87.7 
83.2 
83.3 
84.3 
71.3 
89.0 

93.5 

McKinleyville 

Orick 

86.6 
83.6 

79.2 

Rio  Dell 

89.4 

Rohnerville 

87.2 
84.7 

87.6 

Trinidad 

IMPERIAL  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Calipatria 

87.3 
87.1 

High  School: 

86.2 

82.4 

HoltviUe 

80.4 

85.4 

Elementary : 

83.2 

Calexico   .. .   .   

89.1 

100.0 

HoltviUe 

86.3 

Imperial     .   . 

87.9 

McCabe 

82.4 

Meadow 

Niland.    ..   ...   

86.0 
86.8 

Pine... 

100.0 

86.0 

Westmoreland. 

86.2 

Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


1 


IMPERIAL  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Junior  College: 
Imperial 
(Newly  Organized) 

INYO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Big  Pine 

Owens  Valley 

High  School: 

Bishop 

Elementary : 

Bishop 

Lo-Inyo 

KERN  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Maricopa 

Mo  j  ave 

Muroc 

Tehachapi 

High  School: 

Delano 

Kern  (and  J.C.) 

Taft  (and  J.C.) 

Wasco 

Elementary: 

Arvin 

Bakersfield 

Bcardsley 

Buttonwillow 

China  Lake 

Delano 

DiGiorgio 

Edison 

El  Tejon 

Fairfax 

Fruitvale 

Greenfield 

Indian  Wells 

Kernville 

Lakeside 

Lerdo 

McFarland 

Midway 

Mtn.  View-Lamont 

Panama 

Pondham 

Richland 

Rosedale 

Southern  Kern 

Standard 

Taft 

Vineland 

Wasco 

*  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 


A.D.A. 


219 
186 


395 


1,182 
354 


395 

826 

2,402 

1,245 


1,315 

16,407 

1,477 

681 


1,344 
22,016 

1,897 
529 

2,230 

2,.520 
239 
671 
318 
814 
379 

1,328 

1,147 
309 
361 
276 

1,033 
214 

1,386 
638 
200 

1,848 

383 

*708 

1.894 

2.391 
674 

1,695 


Total 

A  dm. 

Salaries 


810,000 
9,000 


12,600 


19,. 546 
8,000 


15,800 

40,978 

101,609 

49,350 


50,685 

631,010 

98,595 

22,400 


39,318 
445,964 
47,064 
15,730 
87,654 
70,230 

9,720 
20,738 

9,7.50 
24,744 
25,340 
27,924 
18,8.50 
10,308 
20,200 

3,895 
25,863 
10,320 
36,810 
11,677 

8,280 
81, .555 

9,000 

68,352 
101,840 
28,140 
46,683 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


.S76.949 
76,861 


264,320 
75,092 


194, .596 
2.54,.551 
631,763 
350,000 


417,729 

4.889,9.57 

703.103 

247,624 


306,343 
4,192,602 
391,884 
129,117 
571,112 
5.55,720 

69,016 
174,846 

89,356 
166,460 
104,265 
251,937 
206,255 

67,818 
124,750 

71,991 
220,.551 

79,980 
276,710 
144,032 

46,.377 
471,443 

93,331 

410,487 
710,715 
1.53,640 
409,109 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


$3,393 


5,680 


11.766 

9,428 

21,1.55 

11,450 


37.128 

566,053 

95,895 

18,616 


29,369 

307,852 

23,525 

29,115 
8,073 

8,928 
7,606 

16,872 
3,047 

900 
1,840 

779 
8,918 
7,190 
8,798 
3,340 
1,034 
16,848 


14,376 

35,9,59 

7.962 

13,253 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 


1 


KINGS  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Corcoran 

Hanford 

Lemoore 

Elementary: 

Arinona 

Central 

Corcoran 

Hanford 

Island 

Kings  River 

Kit  Carson 

Lakeside 

Lemoore 

Pioneer 

Reef-Sunset 

Stratford 

LAKE  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Middletown 

High  School: 

Clear  Lake 

Lower  Lake 

Elementary: 

Burns  Valley 

KelseyviUe 

Lakeport 

Upper  Lake 

LASSEN  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Big  Valley 

Westwood 

High  School: 

Lassen  (and  J.C.) 

Elementary : 

Herlong 

Susan  ville 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Arcadia 

Bellflower 

Beverly  Hills 

Bonita 

Burbank 

Claremont 

Culver  City 

El  Segundo 

Glendale 

Inglewood 

Long  Beach 

Lynwood 


659 

1,560 

870 


486 

272 

2,385 

2,624 

251 

170 

263 

461 

688 

222 

1,001 

274 


216 


219 
179 


243 

382 
619 
290 


327 
393 


526 
1,161 


8,871 

11,702 

4,2.56 

3,060 

17,397 

3,4.59 

6,960 

3,430 

25,165 

10,906 

77,406 

6,506 


S31,393 
27,0.50 
49,313 


8,400 

8,500 

.54,.570 

69,106 

7,. 500 

6,700 

3,762 

8,500 

9,500 

3,.500 

45,4.50 

7,200 


9,000 


9,987 
8,2.50 


3,564 
8,200 
9,800 
7,300 


8,.500 
12,125 


16,800 
24,800 


285,069 
462,040 
242,120 
89,866 
604,982 
111,085 
243,520 
143,985 
801,920 
453,531 
2,157,696 
194,581 


$172,405 
358,127 
308,969 


91,206 
53,001 

463,188 

523,627 
44,000 
20,470 
50,558 
85,2.54 

144,279 
47,705 

232,797 
59,925 


69,228 


70,603 
63,749 


48,146 

80,550 

123,675 

59,166 


100,442 
104,763 


269,064 


113,175 
203,248 


1,994,976 
2,388,051 
1,483,902 

691,395 
2,042,032 

841,001 
1,882,731 
1,202,149 
5,752,530 
2,770,645 
17,268,881 
1,549,038 


$16,297 
40,251 
18,523 


3,300 


24,441 
6,100 


1,390 


3,612 
2,592 


16,671 
1,000 


2,400 


55,602 


3,7.58 

5,742 


280,562 
313, .595 
108,406 

83,715 
263,892 
100,273 
102,756 

63,1.54 

792,6.30 

227,567 

2,172,684 

193,867 


78.3 
84.1 
81.9 


86.1 
85.4 
87.4 
85.4 
71.6 
93.0 
87.5 
92.2 
93.1 
78.9 
87.9 


87.6 


93.1 
90.7 
91.0 
89.0 


92.1 
89.6 


74.2 


84.6 
86.9 


77.9 
75.4 
80.8 
79.9 
70.1 
79.9 
84.4 
85.3 
78.2 
80.2 
79.9 
79.9 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


1 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adiii. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Unified— Continued 

Montebello 

Paramount 

Pomona 

San  Marino 

Santa  Monica 

South  Pasadena 

Temple  City 

Torrance 


Common  Administration: 
Alhambra 

Los  Angeles  (and  J.C.)  - 
Pasadena  (and  J.C.)  — 


High  School: 

Antelope  Valley  (and  J.C.)- 

Centinela  Valley 

Citrus  (and  J.C.) 

Compton 

Downey 

El  Monte 

Excelsior 

La  Puente 

Monrovia-Duarte 

South  Bay 

Whittier 

William  S.  Hart 


Elementary: 

Alameda 

Artesia 

Azusa 

Baldwin  Park 

Bassett 

Bloomfield 

Carmenita 

Castaic 

Charter  Oak 

Compton 

Covina 

Downey 

Duarte 

Eastside 

East  Whittier_  . 

El  Monte 

Enterprise 

Gallatin 

Garvey 

Gladstone 

Glendora 

Hawthorne 

Hermosa  Beach. 

Hudson 

Keppel 

La  Canada 

Lancaster 


19,763 
8,503 

14,276 
3,704 

18,204 
3,079 
3,818 

25,981 


13,749 

546,444 

37,306 


4,666 
5,704 
4,4.58 

11,006 
8,816 
6,361 
6,424 
3,123 

*3,072 
5,964 

12,483 
*746 


4,798 
3,390 
4,206 
6,770 
4,431 
2,216 
1,017 
184 
2,646 

14,375 

12,889 

2,898 

3,378 

589 

12,160 
7,596 
2,669 
3,443 
4,029 
4,334 
4,419 
4,891 
2,000 

11,640 

717 

2,219 

6,034 


S739,325 
234,659 
338,024 
100,996 
688,545 
117,620 
113,322 
.566,693 


450,183 

13,861,144 

1,481,694 


214,698 
224,357 
251,138 
408,788 
290,649 
135,765 
2.57,722 
87,887 

261,804 
434,787 


135,409 

105,432 

139,622 

216,747 

132,177 

60,400 

44,900 

11,100 

55,000 

310,434 

358,706 

80,900 

133,582 

22,704 

300,025 

298,678 

84,429 

101,525 

143,855 

150,227 

123,517 

144,727 

77,434 

278,960 

29,900 

80,885 

108,209 


15,138,246 

1,811,262 

3,224,043 

972,842 

4,893,281 

760,599 

903,963 

5,175,391 


3,421,9.35 

130,5.57,924 

9,256,695 


1,210,947 
1,664,316 

986,750 
2,633,895 
2,220,152 
1,474,843 
1,725,937 

792,152 

1,738,253 
3,525,313 


$453,9.56 

151,122 

170,342 

43,560 

415,401 

53,365 

.52,000 

416,413 


318,332 

13,068,041 

827,201 


160,181 
170,102 
127,795 
456,565 
243,441 
388,881 
209,586 
92,764 

199,346 
344,489 


890,338 

49,250 

597,770 

53,. 570 

832,874 

52,337 

1,349,849 

81,137 

809,369 

29,673 

380,527 

14,850 

195,191 

6,354 

52,162 

6,420 

470,352 

17,662 

2,667,006 

68,992 

2,417,655 

193,985 

589,125 

37,189 

683,315 

33,619 

105,894 

4,750 

2,186,369 

135,516 

1,643,017 

110,435 

530,900 

6,457 

580,084 

18,614 

769,605 

36,319 

751,016 

54,678 

769,388 

26,893 

1,192,810 

33,200 

404,374 

15,971 

1,909,993 

145,107 

153,869 

.. 

500,514 

22,617 

1,186,463 

50,225 

Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 


1 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Las  Virgenes 

Lawndale 

Lennox 

Little  Lake 

Los  Nietos 

Lowell 

Manhattan  Beach 

Monro  ^^a 

Mountain  View 

Newhall 

Norwalk-La  Mirada 

Old  River 

Palmdale 

Palos  Verdes 

Ranchita 

Redondo  Beach 

Rivera 

Rosemead 

Rowland 

San  Gabriel 

Saugus 

Sierra  Madre 

Soledad-Aqua  Dulce 

South  Whittier 

Sulphur  Springs 

Topanga 

Valle  Lindo 

Walnut- 

West  Covina 

West  Side 

Whittier. 

Willowbrook 

Wiseburn 

Junior  College: 

Cerritos 

Compton 

El  Camino 

Mt.  San  Antonio 

MADERA  COUNTY 
High  School: 

ChowchiUa 

Madera 

Elementary : 

Alview 

Chowchilla 

Dairyland 

Dixieland 

Eastin-Arcola 

Fairmead 

Howard 

La  Vina 

Madera 

North  Fork 

Oakhurst 

Ripperdan 

*  Questionnaire  Not  Betomed 


A.D.A. 


462 

6,227 

2,273 

7,776 

3,191 

3,648 

5,659 

4,747 

3,617 

802 

20,566 

1,243 

3,737 

4,780 

5,753 

8,331 

3,875 

2,330 

4,060 

3,446 

456 

923 

260 

3,399 

369 

289 

889 

160 

5,965 

1,537 

5,579 

3,403 

2,971 


2,085 
2,482 
5,610 
3,758 


705 
1,651 


192 

1,162 

289 

167 

525 

203 

234 

*280 

3,719 

*324 

180 

227 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


$15,960 
147,430 

83,710 
289,274 
109,285 
115,622 
264,681 
161,450 
108,846 

19,176 
525,494 

38,800 
112,336 
212,350 
143,747 
240,620 
130,770 

73,330 
119,388 
118,321 

10,200 

29,690 
9,800 

98,700 
9,999 

10,765 

22,968 

17,640 
205,982 

36,099 
208,040 

129,712 


103,380 

93,002 

177,651 

220.002 


19.260 
25,950 


34,550 
8,150 
1,600 
7,900 
7,600 
7,600 

91,966 

3,550 
7,600 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


$77,582 

1,195,908 
404,522 

1,598,632 
505,001 
608,508 

1,324,904 
936,915 
824,964 
156,064 

3,642,409 
246,529 
703,999 
853,597 
986,821 

1,893,725 

674,004 

462,310 

709,549 

681,731 

101,233 

188,191 

61,005 

617,000 

57,492 

46,422 

169,079 

46,223 

1,129,778 
322,597 

1,104,823 

649,731 


468,851 

664,283 

1,983,742 

1,153,937 


195,210 
495,620 


44,313 
194,348 
45,848 
28,915 
93,906 
38,9.50 
37,401 

669,752 

42,800 
40,975 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


$83,158 
45,456 
88,412 
28,913 
36,763 
64,645 
87,766 
28,600 
12,388 

200,053 
14,360 
87,986 
62,628 
68,184 
73,550 
76,802 
17,984 
56,230 
53,918 
2,662 
11,894 

24,700 

80 
20,580 

79,645 

12,662 

108,765 

21,343 


98,858 
122,692 
352,445 
141,740 


21,268 
42,990 


5,500 
1,400 


2,495 
1,450 


55,218 


700 
3,950 


Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 


6 


82.9 
83.8 
75.7 
80.8 
76.9 
79.9 
80.0 
78.9 
85.7 
83.1 
83.3 
82.2 
77.8 
75.6 
82.3 
85.7 
76.4 
81.7 
80.1 
79.8 
88.7 
81.9 
86.1 
83.3 
85.1 
81.0 
79.5 
72.3 
79.8 
86.8 
77.7 

8i'i 


68.3 
75.4 
78.9 
76.1 


82.8 

87.7 


100.0 
82.9 
82.7 
94.7 
90.0 
81.1 
83.1 

81.9 

90.9 
78.0 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


A.D.A. 


Total 
Adm. 
Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


1 


MARIN  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Nova  to 

Common  Administration: 
San  Rafael 

High  School: 

Tamalpais 

Tomales 

Elementary: 

Dixie 

Fairfax 

Kentfield 

Lagunitas 

Larkspur 

MiU  Valley 

Reed 

Ross 

San  Anselmo 

San  Jose 

Sausalito 

West  Marin 

Junior  College: 

Marin 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Mariposa 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Anderson  Valley 

Common  Administration: 

Fort  Bragg 

WiUits 

High  School: 

Mendocino 

Point  Arena 

Ukiah 

Elementary: 

Arena 

Hopland 

Mendocino 

Potter  Valley 

Redwood  Valley 

River 

Round  Valley 

Ukiah 

MERCED  COUNTY 
Unified: 

liilmar 

*  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 


3,238 


5,853 


3,741 
171 


1,903 

864 
1,199 

372 
1,5G7 
2,908 
1,170 

476 
1,977 
1,500 
1,245 

218 


1,146 


886 


600 


2,494 
2,124 


187 

153 

1,300 


337 
165 
*169 
225 
506 
181 
294 
2,520 


1,046 


S121,070 


204,375 


151,119 
14,465 


76,100 
28,570 
51,384 

8,700 
50,321 
92,444 
48,270 
12,750 
46,710 
91,105 
35,.300 

7,800 


55,440 


18,364 


16,700 


55,750 
58,554 


9,380 

8,.500 

28,759 


1,000 

7,000 
8,500 
1,200 
4,6.50 
46,100 


17,300 


S751,315 


1,324,313 


1,244,498 
51,677 


373.861 
168,984 
260,315 

75,060 
310,660 
601,023 
261,464 
131,246 
397.088 
338,423 
275,173 

48,368 


412,829 


210,650 


140,340 


551,383 
457,298 


59,696 

50,220 

380,376 


56,914 
22,350 

39,953 
89,055 
32,140 
49,702 
388,805 


209,007 


849,301 


117,438 


131,. 538 
1,848 


5,300 

23,130 

1,413 

50,436 

25,542 

27,688 

5,772 

10,120 

21,159 

13,820 

1,396 


39,877 


6,675 
5,370 


22,505 
756 


4,9.50 
6,850 


5,226 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  Scliool  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 

Adiii. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

MERCED  COUNTY 
— Continued 

High  School: 

1,208 
283 
277 
503 

3, .581 

2,612 
217 
632 
837 
492 
300 
964 

1,188 
349 

4,994 
506 
796 
617 

308 

729 
331 

2,348 
3,423 

13,369 

462 

497 

4,888 

1,821 
222 
236 
587 
517 
701 
698 

2,176 
529 

4,608 
517 
884 
237 
277 

$29,.500 

8,400 

9,000 

13,8.50 

134,296 

57,1.56 

6,000 

16,0.50 

10,200 

9,180 

7,625 

15,7.50 

21,200 

7,800 

140,. 566 

9,200 

15,070 

10,200 

9,050 

8,700 
8,400 

103,411 
106,514 

414,718 

9,504 

11,352 

148,980 

51,816 

7,7.50 

7,726 

8,800 

15,500 

16,3.50 

23,274 

.53,503 

8,800 

95,590 

10,900 

21,700 

7,750 

8,265 

$.340,031 

94,365 

92,123 

114,840 

982,889 

509,197 

40,922 

111,3.50 

1.52,314 

98,847 

49,135 

174,.596 

2 13, .300 

65,116 

948,2.53 

100,088 

1.52,699 

125,156 

110,140 

157,685 
73,785 

631,0.50 
.539,109 

3,207,753 

1.54,976 

194,002 

1,373,888 

384,924 

38,200 

54,964 

94,867 

106,3.50 

144,938 

135,776 

4.37,997 

89,770 

958,189 

115,440 

161,000 

75,439 

46,099 

$15,080 

18,275 
61,325 

6,400 

111,360 
7,700 

3,225 

17,890 
1,806 

30,518 
2,200 
2,0.57 
1,833 

32,510 
35,697 

150,108 

209,855 

5,2.30 
700 

1,245 
1,195 

18,360 

400 

55,447 

7.650 

88.4 

91.8 

91.0 

78.1 

83.4 

Elementary: 

88.9 

87.2 

Delhi           

80.2 

89.4 

91.5 

86.5 

90.1 

84.5 

87.1 

84.7 

89.7 

89.9 

91.2 

MODOC  COUNTY 

High  School: 

92.4 

Elementary: 

94.7 

89.7 

MONO  COUNTY 

(None) 

MONTEREY  COUNTY 

Unified: 

82.2 

79.1 

Common  Administration: 

Monterey  (and  J.C.) 

High  School: 

85.0 
94.2 

King  City.--                 ..   ..   . 

94.4 

79.2 

Elementary: 

87.0 

81.8 

87.6 

91.5 

86.3 

89.2 

85.3 

85.9 

90.7 

86.3 

91.3 

Soledad .- 

84.5 

Spreckels-Springa-Blanco 

Washington 

90.6 
84.7 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


1 


MONTEREY  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Junior  College: 

Hartnell 

NAPA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

CaUstoga 

St.  Helena 

High  School: 

Napa  (and  J.C.) 

Elementary : 

American  Canyon 

Mount  George 

Napa 

Salvador 

Shurtleff 

Yountville 

NEVADA  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Nevada 

Elementarj' : 

Grass  VaUey 

Nevada  City 

Union  Hill 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Laguna  Beach 

Orange 

Placentia 

Common  Administration: 
Santa  Ana  (and  J.C.) 

High  School: 

Anaheim 

Brea-Olinda 

Capistrano 

Fullerton 

Garden  Grove 

Huntington  Beach 

Newport  Harbor 

Tustin 

Elementary: 

Alamitos 

Anaheim 

Brea 

Buena  Park.- 

Capistrano  Beach 

Centralia 

Costa  Mesa 

Cypress. 

Fountain  Valley 


1.248 


1,574 


1,040 
637 
155 


1,677 
7,571 
2,283 


19,034 


13,628 

527 

469 

*6,2.59 

*5,294 

2,268 

3,475 

1,079 


5,886 

12,594 

1,572 

2,317 

429 
5,448 
6,380 
1,323 

220 


S47,900 


32,460 


16,520 
9,682 


64,184 

218,966 

62,873 


611,315 


282,583 
28,750 
11,100 


141,000 
81,315 
49,687 


144,322 

291,829 

40,750 

64,823 

11.800 

139,643 

129,940 

31,430 

9,000 


$477,800 


554 

21,000 

1.55,851 

1,021 

22,498 

254,819 

4,237 

244,427 

1,133,888 

074 

17,615 

110,240 

474 

9,500 

84,967 

2,490 

88,042 

584,886 

1,159 

26,800 

207,916 

271 

9,300 

57,711 

197 

.. 

25,311 

379.191 


171,352 

122,846 

23,500 


455,878 

1,855,887 

509,686 


3,916,286 


3,127,231 
209,540 
169,817 


708,016 
90.5,314 
270,781 


1,060,209 

2,260,211 

325,700 

409,728 

89,717 

806.771 

1,176,888 

204,108 

57,000 


$47,025 


6,. 520 
200 


190,723 


3,536 

475 

17.565 

17.320 


24,695 


9,085 
4,096 


20,128 

124,492 

30,960 


374.900 


304,951 

3,000 

11,463 


37,700 

135,229 

37,555 


31,572 
86,414 
24,741 
17,100 

2,505 
22,100 
79,944 

9,810 


•  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Fullerton 

Garden  Grove 

Huntington  Beach 

La  Habra 

Los  Alamitos 

Magnolia 

Newport  Beach 

Ocean  View 

San  Clemente 

San  Joaquin 

San  Juan 

Savanna 

Seal  Beach 

Tustin 

Westminster 

Yorba  Linda 

Junior  College: 

Fullerton 

Orange  Coast 

PLACER  COUNTY 

Unified: 

Tahoe-Truckee 

High  School: 

Lincoln 

Placer 

Roseville 

Elementary : 

Auburn 

Colfax 

Eureka 

Foresthill 

Lincoln 

Loomis 

Newcastle 

Penryn 

Placer  Hills 

Rocklin 

Roseville 

Sheridan 

Junior  College: 

Sierra 

PLUMAS  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Plumas 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Beaumont 

Corona 

Palm  Springs 

Palo  Verde 

San  Jacinto 


11,028 

15,849 

1,213 

3,567 

2,095 

5,275 

3,785 

958 

778 

658 

207 

1,386 

980 

3,593 

5,817 

414 


*4,563 
3,537 


1,364 


384 
1,714 
1,064 


1,608 
297 
232 
204 
992 
744 
209 
226 
549 
423 

2,382 
176 


750 


2,836 


1,395 
5,775 
3,568 
3,430 
1.111 


$256,280 

455,419 
43,000 

114,547 
66,250 

129,763 
85,945 
27,746 
27,750 
32,664 
10,400 
29,000 
20,825 
89,704 

216,969 
9,500 


85,644 


47,220 


9,600 
57,880 
20,950 


33,256 

8,132 

7,576 

6,999 

16,685 

10,500 

3,698 

7,260 

8,385 

11,510 

76,672 


51,544 


125,716 


57,000 
160,910 
156,115 
152,553 

36,960 


$2,223,269 
3,187,424 
370,868 
681,823 
433,384 
899,390 
819,180 
171,374 
191,200 
161,765 

49,677 

167,027 

237,965 

639,975 

1,006,971 

84.019 


710,795 


308,836 


95,550 
503,307 
339,007 


298,332 
53,574 
49,876 
46,150 

171,941 

118,189 
39,200 
33,420 
99,188 
75,377 

504,510 
22,920 


299,189 


826,.591 


281,513 

1,140,422 

1,080,538 

814,225 

257.130 


$84,563 

256,775 

14,390 

35,410 

10,670 

35,311 

67,192 

6,400 

9,005 

5,350 

450 

10,419 

19,500 

55,425 

2,046 


234.711 


23.947 


29,532 
40,373 


12,040 
1,500 


7.386 


300 

1,301 

17,860 


8,286 

58,119 

119,595 

42,316 

7,160 


86.7 
81.7 
86.5 
81.9 
84.9 
84.4 
84.2 
83.3 
83.8 
80.9 
82.0 
85.2 
88.3 
85.4 
78.7 
87.9 


68.9 


81.2 


90.8 
85.2 
84.6 


86.8 
84.7 
86.8 
86.8 
87.7 
91.8 
91.3 
82.1 
91.9 
85.4 
84.2 
100.0 


82.6 


82.9 


81.1 
83.8 
79.6 
80.6 
85.3 


Qucstiunnaire  Nut  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 
Adra. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Common  Administration: 

2,813 
1,9T0 

1,.571 

369 

476 

*7,469 

2,991 

1,358 
279 
748 
916 
243 

3,027 
179 

2,282 
180 
241 
325 
826 
*14,154 
208 
594 
807 
265 

1,631 

*2,262 

3,704 

3,784 

45,244 

*221 

474 

8,171 

*7,604 

*6,605 

153 

*11,250 

412 

211 

1,125 

*328 

*1,483 

759 

362 

§83,866 
39,465 

61,232 
13,700 
28,500 

84,029 
29,133 
11,655 
13,700 
24,300 

7,000 
87,600 

8,700 
.54,164 

8,040 
10,360 

9,800 
15,930 

7,774 
18,340 
17,.5O0 

8,800 
45,065 

97,435 

85,181 

1,251,300 

18,4.50 
259,971 

8,275 
17,044 
23,063 

17,238 
9,600 

§638,381 
399,163 

443,945 
108,485 
214,019 

575,.500 

2.52,713 
98,092 

149,720 

190,718 
44,897 

688,667 
51,500 

294,515 
38,741 
36,848 
54,632 

132,111 

40,529 
119,.547 
155,000 

50,814 
325,661 

818,110 

961,831 

10,601,756 

128,421 
1,876,188 

25,855 

96,934 

56,518 

225,797 

129,313 
97.284 

§81,070 
37,3.57 

40,616 
6,920 
14,200 

19,237 

13,828 

40 

7,880 

7,315 

1,000 

.57,077 

540 

19,299 

495 

840 

2,.526 

10,343 

1,242 

9,237 

3,700 

.520 

11,100 

48,482 

29,948 

1,320,182 

13,950 
230,649 

1,104 

18,253 

2,988 
2,909 

79.4 

82.6 

High  School: 

81.3 

84.0 

83.3 

Elementary: 

84.7 

85.4 

89.3 

87.4 

85.7 

84.8 

82.6 

84.7 

80.0 

81.9 

76.6 

Pedley --      --        -- 

81.5 

83.4 

81.8 

Thermal 

81.2 

87.9 

Val  Verde  .        .    - 

84.5 

85.2 

Junior  College: 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 

Unified: 

Elk  Grove          . .  _       ----- 

84.8 

89.3 

80.4 

High  School: 

Gait -- 

79.8 

79.2 

Elementary: 

95.9 

Bates               

92.1 

76.8 

Del  Paso  Heights          - 

84.5 

Elverta   .    .. 

Fair  Oaks       

Gait - 

86.4 

Isleton 

88.6 

Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adm. 
Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 


1 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

North  Sacramento 

Orange  vale 

Rio  Linda 

Robla 

Sylvan 

Walnut  Grove 

Junior  College: 

American  River 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY 
High  School: 

San  Benito  (and  J.C.) 

Elementary: 

Ausay  mas 

Hollister 

San  Juan 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 

Unified: 

Bear  Valley 

Chino 

Fontana 

Morongo 

Rim  of  the  World 

Trona 

Common  Administration: 

Needles 

Redlands 

San  Bernardino 

High  School: 

Barstow 

Chaffey 

Colton 

Victor  Valley 

Elementary: 

Adelanto 

Alta  Loma 

Apple  Valley 

Barstow 

Bloomington 

Central 

Colton 

Cucainonga 

Daggett 

Etiwanda 

Hesperia 

Higliland 

Hinkley 

Lucerne  Valley 

Mill 

Mission 


5,745 

*3,147 

e,324 

1,306 

*3,725 

239 


1,785 


952 


*206 
1,275 

387 


770 
4,824 
9,695 
2,024 
1,046 

964 


1,327 

8,345 

30,489 


1,810 

*5,363 

2,048 

2,377 


850 
312 
749 
3,466 
2,335 
854 
3,932 
544 
224 
218 
579 
920 
588 
209 
310 
675 


$245,077 

173,507 
64,255 

8,600 
64,150 

37,016 


20,750 
8,400 


34,090 
164,008 
300,283 
97,512 
63,242 
43,100 


60,256 
256,760 
981,194 


69,488 
111,132 


18,632 

7,400 

25,062 

130,095 
70,661 
24,780 

118,218 
19,780 
10,000 
9,025 
16,459 
31,975 
27,246 

9,000 
18,780 


Bl, 098,447 

1,182,884 
259,911 

49,730 
389,507 

314,078 


253,405 
70,833 


233,557 
1,039,146 
2,349,297 
514,722 
335,720 
343,856 


437,774 
2,028,343 
7,827,405 


555,244 


554,254 
633,615 


145,963 

59,936 

103,748 

758,443 

446,702 

188,148 

822,411 

132,500 

48,130 

54,200 

92,870 

178,090 

114,392 

63,520 
139,450 


$30,461 


68,075 
8,700 


277,820 


33,700 


25,815 
220,534 
29,375 
16,334 
25,100 


14,947 
180,280 
498,985 


40,738 


32,920 
121,051 


30,177 
8,236 


30,631 
2,000 


2,200 
4,550 


1,200 


6 


79.9 

83.0 
78.0 

85.2 
69.1 

81.6 


92.4 
89.3 


87.2 
84.5 
81.8 
80.2 
80.8 
83.4 


85.3 

82.2 
84.9 


75.8 


84.4 
73.1 


88.6 
89.0 
80.5 
82.5 
84.9 
88.3 
84.6 
85.8 
82.7 
82.0 
84.9 
82.9 
80.7 

87.5 
87.4 


'  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 


1 


Total 

Adni. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Elementary : — Continued 

Ontario 

Oro  Grande 

Rialto 

Terrace 

Upland 

Victor 

Yermo 

Y'ucaipa 

Junior  College: 

Chaffey 

San  Bernardino  Valley 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Coronado 

Mountain  Empire 

Ramona 

San  Diego 

Vista 

High  School: 

Escondido 

FaUbrook 

Grossmont 

Oceanside-Carlsbad 

San  Dieguito 

Sweetwater 

Elementary : 

Alpine 

Cajon  Valley 

Cardiff 

Carlsbad 

Chula  Vista 

Del  Mar 

Encinitas 

Escondido 

FaUbrook 

Jamul-Las  Flores 

Lakeside 

La  Mesa-Spring  Valley 

Lemon  Grove 

National 

Ooeanside 

Orange  Glen - 

Poway 

Rancho  Santa  Fe 

Rich-Mar 

Santee 

San  Ysidro 

Solana  Beach 

South  Bay 

Valley  Center 

Junior  College: 

North  San  Diego-Palomar. . 


11,755 
205 

4,111 
426 

2,588 

1,567 
464 

1,294 


2,259 
3,497 


3,429 

703 

1,086 

107,072 

4,830 


1,944 
596 

10,965 
2,291 
1,154 

11,943 


577 
9,839 

665 
1,700 
8,816 

513 

994 
3,939 
1,892 

200 
2,366 
11,073 
3,957 
4,692 
4,793 

579 
1,072 

277 

931 
2,378 

768 

679 
3,771 

295 


927 


$335,089 

8,000 

150,444 

9,945 

65.171 

44,890 

8,353 

43,500 


42,800 
51,738 


97,491 

15,921 

24,936 

2,505,010 

124,737 


31,992 

29,500 

226,286 

106,988 

50,140 

358,905 


25,000 

271,633 

10,000 

47,450 

240,072 

10,224 

19,000 

105,366 

51,324 

7,500 

66,664 

296,869 

117,356 

110,115 

142,031 

16,572 

31,462 

13,400 

29,323 

36,242 

20,180 

18,600 

115,557 

7,404 


21,820 


82,206,715 
37,150 
703,141 
117,517 
560,589 
310,014 
127,547 
249,500 


684,635 
998,194 


770,009 
163,296 
221,067 
25,270.851 
992,322 


508,283 
189,905 

2,578,758 
529,246 
526,192 

2,347,281 


113,512 

2,009,391 

100,500 

419,278 

1.692,349 

87,228 
165,491 
734,551 
445,247 

40,225 

486,750 

2,233,261 

805,281 

942,948 

1,000,242 

97.373 
214,208 

76,735 
192,059 
428,510 
139,259 
139,128 
787,186 

53,653 


268,232 


$116,196 
75,092 


21,000 
13,926 


7,500 


174,276 
73,177 


56,184 
3,922 


2,095,073 
58,146 


49,329 
22,260 

274,620 
81,768 
42,709 

344,461 


4,635 

162,473 

2,129 

7.350 

117,426 

5,832 

3,587 

61,053 

508 

23,020 

324,346 

45,516 

59,053 

15,313 

1,142 

3,803 


2,536 

11,796 

1,015 


28,049 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY 

Unified: 

100,432 

3,362 
30,463 

4,959 

415 
395 

1,221 
275 

1,071 

187 
169 
153 
494 
530 
433 
1.50 
300 
208 
406 
250 
307 
208 
2,045 
1,021 
269 
255 
222 
510 
2,530 
177 
358 
801 

424 

4.576 
2,221 

1,021 
516 

1,190 

1,286 

196 

$3,224,326 

949,864 

161,726 

9,100 
9,265 

11,275 
35,000 

7,550 

8,880 
7,000 
7,.532 

8,400 

7,100 
7,400 
7,800 

45,550 

27,100 
6,400 
6,976 
6,390 
8,356 

70,160 

600 

8.700 

17,724 

9,000 

136,481 
44.384 

22,747 
17,580 

27.250 
23.400 

$24,698,339 

6,955,405 

1,182,184 

134,045 
87,087 

78,825 
259,359 

34,244 
45,650 
24,350 
80,800 
95,876 
96,191 
30,050 
64,900 
50,7.57 
84,000 
38,298 
55,198 
38,476 

354,629 

193,740 
38,050 
52,165 
34,561 
91,802 

470.429 
36.570 
54.314 

155.200 

116,626 

1,079,271 
523,582 

263,105 
136,255 

228,750 
236,856 

$3,120,003 

395,279 

71,087 

2,012 

2, .5,50 
27,014 

2,400 
2,400 
1,250 

7.50 

700 

10.924 

85,216 
13,836 

32,067 
8.940 

6,100 
25,030 

79.5 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 

Unified: 

83.7 

Common  Administration: 

83.7 

High  School 

92.3 

90.3 

85.0 

Tracy 

80.7 

Elementary : 

100.0 

85.8 

100.0 

87.7 

Dent     

91.0 

91.6 

100.0 

88.5 

100.0 

92.2 

83.8 

87.6 

100.0 

88.6 

87.4 

New  Haven 

85.6 

88.2 

84.3 

91.0 

Tracy 

85.2 

98.3 

86.1 

89.7 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

92.8 

Common  Administration: 

82.9 

89.7 

High  School: 

82.7 

83.7 

87.2 

83.0 

Cambria 

_. 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districte 

by 
County  and  Type 


.VD.A. 


Total 

Adm. 
BaLirJes 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Solariee 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 

— Continued 
ElementajT.' — C  ontinued 

Cayucos 

Motto 

Nipomo 

Oceano 

Fismo 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Margarita 

Snnnyside 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 

Unified: 

South  San  Francisco 


High  School 

H».1f  Moon  Bay- 
Jefferson 

San  Mateo 

Sequoia 


Elementary: 

Bayshore 

Belmont 

Brisbane 

Burlingame 

Coastside 

Hillsborough 

Jefferson 

Lacuna  Salada 

La  Honda 

Lae  LomitaB 

Menlo  Park 

MiUbrae 

Montara 

Portola  Valley 

RavenFwood 

Pi-edwood  City... 
San  Bruno  Park. 

San  Carlos 

San  Mateo 

Woodfiide 


Junior  College: 
San  Mateo 


SANTA  BAEBARA  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Carpenteria 

Loiujioc 

Santa  Barbara  (and  J.C.) 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Ynez  Valley 


Elementary: 

BueDton 

Can»enteria. 
Cold  Spring. 


183 
570 
000 
518 
*1,375 
177 
191 
172 


9^94 


241 

3,000 

*7,539 

9,132 


590 
2,776 

510 
2.692 

661 
1,207 
7301 
4,888 

152 
1,301 
2.309 
2.904 

197 

639 

5,254 

11.042 

4.466 

3,218 

11,550 

*343 


4,202 


372 

*1,017 

7,215 

2,052 

S13 


217 

*1,020 

181 


$7,500 

14.870 

8,004 

7.400 

3.5S0 
7.000 
1,500 


242.303 


10.125 
139,977 


351,540 


34,299 

86.150 

27,900 

170,875 

16.878 

69,800 

273.205 

161,564 

3,000 

75.307 

103.950 

143.253 

7,700 

19.455 

248,373 

335.543 

106.209 

118.179 

343,248 


130,862 


32,471 

293,446 
52,283 
12.000 


8,350 
8.400 


$34,275 
93.106 

106.364 
72,230 

46.620 
42.000 
33.750 


2,189.769 


81.652 
911.756 


3.154,872 


122.685 
654.453 
103.480 
092316 
137,724 
323.440 

1.548,195 
953.467 
40.200 
339.727 
573.387 
619.008 
51.149 
168.894 

1.229,566 

2.491.111 
929,978 
688331 

2.852.014 


987,126 


174,225 

1.980.812 
039,836 
213.600 


45.814 
41,000 


$4,250 


3.750 


88,548 


14.294 
127,493 


110,573 


5,040 
20320 

2,000 
26,450 

6,515 
27,185 
75325 
40.173 

1.200 
23,504 
53.800 
38,717 

2.298 
38.635 
65.526 
29.985 
31,870 
100,803 


344323 


450 

333,179 

62.854 

5.100 


236 


•  Questionuaire  Not  Betomed 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


1 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 


SANTA  B.VEIBARA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

College 

Cuyama 

Goleta 

Guadalupe 

Hope 

Lompoc 

Los  Alamos 

Montecito 

Orcutt 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Maria 

Solvang 


Junior  College: 
Santa  Maria. 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jose 


Common  Administration: 

Gilroy 

Santa  Clara 


High  School: 

Campbell 

East  side 

Fremont 

Live  Oak 

Los  Gates 

Mountain  View-Los  Altos- 


Elementary : 

Alvim  Rock 

Alviso 

Berryessa 

Cambrian 

Campbell 

Cupertino 

Encinal 

Evergreen 

Franklin-Mc  Kinley . . . 

Jefferson 

Loma  Prieta 

Los  Altos 

Los  Gatos 

Luther  Burbank 

Milpitas 

Moreland 

Morgan  Hill-Bumett. 

Mountain  View 

Mount  Pleasant 

Oak  Grove 

Orchard 

Rucker 


344 

297 

1,448 

774 

682 

*4.279 

162 

387 

1.901 

5.t>.53 

4,227 

354 


*60o 


13.901 
26,973 


2.67.5 
6,375 


5,410 
3.173 
*4.533 
545 
1.703 
3,367 


6.651 

*423 

*  1.047 

4.015 

7,629 

10,686 

155 

385 

1.947 

8,010 

180 

5..5e3 

2.578 

36.3 

1,657 

4,053 

1,185 

3,085 

1,186 

693 

266 

203 


S10..390 

1,832 

38.080 

16..596 

8.800 

9,500 

9,600 

35.374 

203.056 

109,237 

11,000 


494.850 
1,150,701 


1!  6.894 
145,671 


138,148 
174.883 

21,150 
80,160 
67,597 


274,060 


112,470 

371,632 

433.655 

8.000 

10,2(X» 

37,793 

259,918 

7,620 

203,213 

72,666 

9,507 

70,180 

154,896 

49,660 

117,056 

24,000 

18.420 

8.500 


$72,600 

99,416 

2.30,529 

167,554 
128,549 

39,850 

96,125 

329,706 

1,280,731 

874,026 

73,902 


3,205,660 
6.463.699 


571,4.50 
1,. 549, 579 


1.367,783 
1.089,421 

233,1.50 
549,957 
980,016 


1.689,728 


777,316 

1.801,388 

2,669.660 

46.542 

70,378 

372,138 

1,448,820 

26,143 

1,260,291 

653,352 

63,105 

335,7-20 

775,7W 

2-26,900 

764,886 

214,588 

119,231 

64,622 

43^16 


$3,000 

-20,600 

2,800 

4,946 


2,200 

13.912 

130.445 

16,822 

13,022 


498,295 
747,354 


28,133 
213,490 


102,782 
51,590 

21,785 

92.272 
89,332 


112,714 


44,230 

64.625 

101,177 

570 

7,474 

6,420 

74,111 

3,150 

77,464 

27,675 

37.951 
4.950 
7.000 

18.214 

5.112 

6.785 

3.400 

500 


^.4 
81.5 
83.9 
88.6 
93.5 

77.3 
90.9 
86.9 
79.3 
87.3 
75.4 


79.7 
SO. 9 


85.0 
82.7 

84.7 
76.1 

86.1 


SI.  3 


83.2 
80.5 
83.3 

S4.4 
79.9 
89.3 
81.2 
70.8 
81.7 
86.6 
86.9 
75.6 
82.9 
80.0 
84.9 
88.0 
82.5 
*4.4 
98.8 


'  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districta 

by 
County  and  Type 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Contixiued 

San  Martin 

Saratoga 

Sunnyvale 

Union 

Whisman 

Junior  College: 

Foothill 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY 
Unified: 

San  Lorenzo  Valley 

Common  Administration: 

Santa  Cruz 

Watsonville 

Elementary : 

Aptos 

Corralitos 

Freedom 

Live  Oak 

Salsipuedes 

Scotts  Valley 

Soquel 

Junior  College: 

Cabrillo 

SHASTA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Fall  River 

High  School: 

Anderson 

Shasta  (and  J.C.) 

Elementary: 

Buckeye  _. 

Cascade 

Columbia 

Cottonwood 

Enterprise 

Pacheco 

Redding 

Shasta  Lake 

SIERRA  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Sierra-Plumas 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Dunsmuir 

Etna 

Siskiyou 

Tulelake -- 

*  Questionnaire  Not  Returned 


A.D.A. 


528 

1,644 

*8,422 

3,694 

2,206 


1,206 


1,284 


5.483 
4,171 


557 
299 
1,139 
772 
635 
525 
939 


1,117 


708 
3,987 


240 
1,701 

168 

.551 
1,390 

342 
3,141 
1,158 


574 


278 

217 

1,485 

174 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


$9,.540 
57,256 


83,235 
71,705 


09,619 


32,484 


185,905 
97,454 


10,000 
2,129 

22,180 

15,704 
8,700 
9,140 

19,300 


39,000 


37,300 


29,500 
127,606 


7,000 
44,480 

4,500 
10,100 
33,800 

8,250 
15,500 
41,700 


17,200 


10,000 
8,500 

75,700 
8,950 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


$104,042 
355,270 


700,198 
537,226 


354,920 


322,829 


1,173,767 
1,007,582 


94,500 

52,618 

205,009 

145,106 

89,097 

96,369 

175,029 


106,483 


335,941 


196,440 
1,083,562 


38,678 
320,508 

20,900 
100,350 
242,025 

64,400 

234,190 


224,818 


92,150 

53,100 

541,300 

66.680 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


$4,710 
5,215 


24,100 
14,730 


192,985 


12,000 


80,832 
95,441 


34 

11,852 


1,200 
4,350 


44.289 

14,296 

27.348 

5,000 

10,675 

400 


2,320 

1,000 

11,350 

3.495 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Elementary: 

228 
664 
222 
155 
319 
482 
248 
595 
348 
727 
1,138 

*177 

1,496 

1,261 

15,776 

1,026 
391 
890 

588 

1,527 

2,755 

222 

616 

1.53 

2,856 

362 
2,853 

4,007 
8,387 

1,121 

315 

1,242 

1,031 
162 

1,000 
386 
278 
414 

$7,500 
8,100 
1,500 

7,200 
8,800 
0,300 
9,600 
7,700 
8,500 
17,810 

43,710 

43,600 

419,739 

33,200 
19,120 
27,537 

15,060 
36,600 
95,529 
9,000 
11,016 

89,100 

18,.300 
69,600 

130,839 
305,183 

65,518 
10,750 
23,042 

17,008 

15,115 
8,460 
6,600 

14,700 

$55,474 

152,994 

34,550 

30,300 

58,370 

86,500 

39,181 

97,740 

69,350 

140,740 

220,444 

315,183 

348,828 

3,831,183 

298,669 
118,333 
270,073 

93,389 
266,233 
553,513 

45,450 
158,114 

28,116 
571,928 

78,670 
608,095 

929,204 
2,1.59,057 

386,234 

97,273 

298,111 

153,720 
34,612 

177,096 
69,. 578 
46,133 
68,484 

$3,938 

3,000 
7,198 

2,270 
2,010 
5,500 
3,420 

6,150 

20,090 

255,300 

45,006 
43,874 
22,600 

2,975 

8,238 

12,960 

25 

5,996 

29,450 

34,455 

50,609 
91,617 

42,335 

193 

54,039 

18,188 

420 

4,983 

1,828 

2,448 

420 

88.0 

92.7 

Etna --   

95.8 

100.0 

85.1 

McCloud 

84.4 

86.1 

Mount  Shasta   -        -        

89.1 

Tulelake..   - 

87.7 

90.9 

Yreka             .   -       -   

91.2 

Junior  College: 

SOLANO  COUNTY 

Unified: 

86.3 

84.5 

85.0 

High  School: 

79.2 

Rio  Vista    _ 

65.2 

84.3 

Elementary: 

83.8 

85.5 

83.0 

83.4 

Rio  Vista      ..   -    

90.2 

100.0 

Vaca  Valley                         

82.8 

SONOMA  COUNTY 

Unified: 

81.1 

85.3 

Common  Administration: 

84.1 

84.4 

High  School: 

78.1 

89.8 

79.4 

Elementary: 

81.3 

98.8 

Cloverdale 

89.8 

87.1 

83.6 

Gravenstein — 

81.9 

*  Qucstionnaii  e  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 
County  and  Type 

A.D.A. 

Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 

Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 

Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 

Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

SONOMA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

266 
186 
873 
349 
346 
292 
266 
239 
*2,111 
515 
973 
303 
288 
486 
399 

2,170 

486 

19,346 

823 
401 

1,268 
308 
340 

1,391 

263 

2,375 
523 
602 
204 
477 
856 
434 
619 

1,601 
826 

1,064 
443 
553 
867 

2,354 
484 
328 

$8,000 
6,700 

13,500 
8,250 
7,442 
1,266 

6,500 

11, .300 

24,000 

6,250 

7,875 
10,548 

50,058 

15,600 
638,472 

9,750 
23,550 
39,350 
10,350 

9,500 
46,330 

8,000 

44,750 

8,106 

13,630 

7,526 

8,568 

17,385 

7,500 

9,000 

33,480 

10,275 

16,150 

8,500 

8,640 

9,000 

58,051 

7,200 

7,900 

$46,900 
23,750 

165,019 
65,317 
68,404 
49,5.52 
55,678 
35,398 

111,454 
166,531 
43,229 
52,314 
94,698 
75,356 

563,682 

112,331 

4,821,395 

233,174 
101,781 
314,928 
87,026 
88,582 
368,379 

48,600 

441,674 

90,300 

99,150 

47,500 

66,027 

172,630 

76,568 

122,594 

303,944 

146,550 

196,687 

81,961 

102,481 

131,358 

432,712 

84,785 

48,760 

$1,.390 
4,196 
4,300 
1,680 
1,5.50 
420 
840 

840 
2,. 520 
2,990 
5,403 
1,600 

840 

132,729 

1,350 

586,802 

2,000 

2,700 

35,785 

8,837 

31,243 

337 

18,656 

6,980 

10,913 

337 

675 

4,170 

1,350 

10,976 
6,885 

10,122 
4,063 
1,600 
6,300 

18,579 
4,602 
2,025 

83.3 

Harmony 

68.5 
90.2 

Mark  West 

86.8 

88.3 

Old  Adobe 

96.7 

Penngrove 

98.5 
84.4 

90.1 

86.2 

Twin  Hills 

82.3 

Wilmar 

90.6 
90.9 

Wright -- 

86.8 

Junior  College: 

75.5 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Denair 

Common  Administration: 

86.8 
79.7 

High  School: 

Ceres 

95.2 
79.4 

Oakdale,    .        ..... 

80.7 

81.9 

90.3 

Turlock                . 

82.6 

Elementary: 

85.3 

87.4 

85.6 

80.1 

85.7 

87.7 

88.8 

89.6 

93.1 

87.2 

89.5 

88.2 

Salida       

86.7 

90.9 

89.5 

Turlock...     

84.9 

87.7 

Westport 

83.0 

Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


1 


SUTTER  COUNTY 
High  School: 

East  Nicolaus 

Live  Oak 

Sutter 

Yuba 

Elementary: 

Barry 

Brittan 

Browns 

Central-Gaither 

Lincoln 

Live  Oak 

Pleasant  Grove 

Tierra  Buena 

Yuba 

TEHAMA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Los  Molinos 

Common  Administration: 
Red  Bluff 

High  School: 

Corning 

Elementary: 

Antelope 

Corning 

Gerber 

Lassen  View 

TRINITY  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Trinity 

Elementary: 

Hayfork  Valley 

Lewis  ton 

Weaver  villa 

TULARE  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Alpaugh 

Lindsay 

Common  Administration: 

Dinuba 

Orosi 

Visalia 

High  Schools: 

Exeter 

Porterville  (and  J.C.)-- 

Strathmore 

Tulare 

Woodlake 


A.D.A. 


178 
329 
220 

1,286 


284 
319 
168 
181 
610 
649 
154 
292 
2,306 


514 


2,709 


380 
841 
417 
263 


485 


404 
404 
436 


239 
1,8.56 


2,035 
1,239 
7,346 


691 
2,.-)70 

268 
2,0.50 

421 


Total 

Adm. 

Salaries 


$8,200 

10,.500 

8,700 

27,607 


200 
6,900 
1,500 
2,301 
8,000 
15,700 

6,400 
42,400 


16,929 
66,249 
19,395 


8,500 
15,165 
8,300 
8,000 


35,340 


6,700 
7,800 
9,. 500 


7,000 
44,230 


46,582 
28,700 
176,-542 


19,. 500 
76,810 
4,984 
79,.591 
12,332 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


S57,400 
82,175 
67,239 

348,717 


47,6.50 
49,500 
35,292 
39,994 
96,971 

119,247 
21,828 
58,474 

490,200 


127,607 
609,1.33 
106,072 


77,800 

142,073 

70,600 

51,500 


140,187 


83,9.50 
93,225 
87,800 


70,966 
376,700 


405,162 

278,.502 

1,599,407 


199,. 590 
688,066 
87,645 
.5.59,494 
101,830 


Otlier 
Certificated 

Salaries 


$200 


2,324 
29,749 


1,064 

1,740 

3,396 

400 


5,000 


835 


4,400 

1,.500 

1,200 
1,460 

9,000 


38,-547 

5,.375 

73,960 


17,0.50 
140,775 


51,166 
12,918 


Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 


6 


87.2 


85.9 
85-8 


99-5 
86.1 
95.9 
90.8 
89.4 
88.1 
100.0 
90.1 
91.1 


87.7 
85.4 

75.7 


90.1 
87.9 
89.4 
86.5 


79.1 


91.3 
92.2 
88-9 


91.0 
87.6 


82.6 
89.0 
86.4 


84.5 
75.9 
94-6 
81.0 
79.5 
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TABLE   I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


Scliool  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


A.D.A. 


Total 

Adni. 

Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


1 


TULARE  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary : 

Alta  Vista 

Burton 

Cutler 

Earlimart 

Elbow  Creek 

Exeter 

Farmersville 

Goshen 

I vanhoe 

Kings  River 

Mineral  King 

Monson-Sultana 

Oak  VaUey 

Palo  Verde 

Pixley 

Pleasant  View 

Porterville 

Richgrove 

Rockf  ord 

Sequoia 

Springville 

Strathmore 

Sundale 

Sunnyside 

Terra  Bella 

Three  Rivers 

Tipton 

Traver 

Tulare 

Union 

Waukena 

Woodlake 

Woodville 


Junior  College: 
Sequoias 


TUOLUMNE  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Sonora 


Elementary : 

Columbia 

Curtis  Creek 

Jamestown 

Sonora 

Summerville 

Twain  Harte-Long  Barn. 


VENTURA  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Simi  VaUey 


High  School: 

Fillmore 

Moorpark  Memorial. 

Nordhoff --- 

Oxnard 

Santa  Paula. 

Ventura  (and  J.C.).- 


207 
309 
.5.^6 

1,100 
280 
*1,010 
602 
394 
468 
338 
6.00 
334 
304 
344 
570 
3.56 

3,3.54 
38.5 
222 
214 
201 
433 
296 
395 
3.57 
170 
337 
183 

3,403 
311 
2.53 
87.5 
482 


1,679 


736 


252 
232 
227 
599 
269 
288 


1,013 
330 
1,0.55 
3,645 
1,075 
6.721 


511,700 
5,375 
7,500 

21,000 
8,500 
7,067 
3,400 
4,399 
8,2.50 
7,600 
8,085 

16,133 
8,200 

76,197 
8,500 
7,000 
6,600 
8,900 
8,500 
7,500 
9,300 
9,600 
1,200 
9,500 
3,449 
102,790 
8,404 
7,000 

12,000 
7,000 


66,000 


19,150 


67,400 


50,006 
21,800 
34,713 

145,941 
34,900 

251,421 


$35,940 
60,682 
88.323 

242,7.58 
47,200 

120,265 
63,070 

.56,107 

121,166 
50,. 500 
57,190 
65,560 

116,681 
72,334 

677,322 
84,883 
33,785 
36,350 
50,082 
82,000 
51,670 
80,400 
77,412 
35,800 
80,050 
30,491 

660,601 
47,948 
49,0.50 

179,219 
89,290 


442,050 


218,850 


8,983 

63,315 

8,000 

41,184 

7,000 

48,700 

11,1.50 

100,583 

8,200 

48,4.50 

7,650 

52,700 

384,825 


326,648 
106,750 
336,466 

1,127,7.58 
407,100 

2,159,527 


$5,000 

6,640 

600 


3,8.50 


2,140 
4,282 


28,081 


1,370 


600 
1,900 


24,666 


30,395 


11,950 


8,250 


28.184 

20,465 
165.070 

42.440 
295.961 


Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    I— Continued 

Certificated  Salaries  of  School  Districts  Above  150  A.D.A.  for  1959-60 

(As  Reported  to  this  Committee  by  the  School  Districts) 


School  Districts 

by 

County  and  Type 


A.D.A. 


Total 
Adni. 
Salaries 


Total 
Teacher 
Salaries 


Other 

Certificated 

Salaries 


Percent  of 

Certificated 

Salaries 

for 

Classroom 

Teaching 


1 


VENTURA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary: 

Avenue 

Briggs 

Conejo 

Fillmore 

Hueneme 

Mesa 

Mill 

Moorpark 

Mound 

Nordhoff 

Ocean  View 

Oxnard 

Piru 

Pleasant  Valley 

Rio 

San  Buenaventura 

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Saticoy 

Somis 

YOLO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Washington 

Common  Administration : 

Clarksburg 

Davis 

Esparto 

Woodland 

High  School: 

Winters 

Elementary: 

CaclieviUe 

Grafton 

West  Sacramento 

Winters 

YUBA  COUNTY 
Common  Administration: 
Wheatland 

High  School: 

Marysville 

Elementary: 

Arboga 

Ella 

Linda 

Marysville 

Yuba  Feather 

Junior  College: 

Yuba 


478 

453 

912 

1,033 

3,877 

260 

520 

818 

296 

1,799 

658 

5,281 

189 

1,174 

1,959 

4,007 

2,342 

547 

439 

248 


4,609 


550 
2,313 

485 
3,770 


205 


206 
168 
565 
512 


847 


1,329 


175 
1,119 
1,333 
1,.537 

191 


S25,920 

6,350 

25,608 

31,830 

105,200 
11,000 
5,020 
19,520 
13,. 550 
72,427 
19,380 

183,920 
10,480 
37,630 
44,900 

144,550 
87,639 
16,350 
11,000 
10,500 


138,717 


16,080 
90,875 
25,.500 
81,490 


324 
17,979 
8,000 


28,980 
35,861 


26,609 

35,000 

35,900 

7,200 


33,648 


$163,099 
124,872 
160,467 
199,703 
692,2.50 

59,127 
133,807 
169,488 

97,296 

3.55, .594 

133,5.53 

1,091,691 

41,790 
236,629 
379,754 
964,110 
590,000 
107,641 

78,839 

67,146 


980,198 


125,836 
604,115 
128,000 
872,901 


45,612 

43,992 

93,009 

105,203 


169,601 


294,335 


32,246 
223,581 
276,200 
301,267 

32,730 


351,402 


$4,248 

11, .549 

4,720 

5,900 

56,000 

1,080 

2,895 

2,050 

13,478 

30,016 

2,032 

67,222 

1,060 

5,900 

12,374 

34,014 

27,671 

1,200 

11,434 

6,767 


76,826 


25,973 

800 

31,212 


3,8.50 


43,204 


7,341 
11,900 


51,607 


84.3 
87.4 
84.1 
84.1 
81.0 
83.0 
94.4 
88.7 
78.2 
77.6 
86.1 
81.2 
78.3 
84.4 
86.8 
84.3 
83.6 
85.9 
77.8 
79.5 


81.9 


88.0 
83.8 
82.9 
88.4 


100.0 


100.0 
91.3 
83.8 
92.9 


84.8 


78.8 


100.0 
86.8 
85.4 
89.3 
81.9 


80.4 


ANALYSIS  OF  SECTION   17503 

Section  17503  ostensibly  sets  forth  the  minimum  amount  that  can 
be  paid  each  year  for  certificated  salaries  by  each  school  district  in  the 
state.  In  actual  practice,  however,  it  has  little  effect  upon  salaries  since 
the  calculation  for  the  minimum  salary  amount  is  based  upon  amounts 
that  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  actual  income  and  expenditures 
of  the  district.  In  fact,  as  Table  II  and  IIA  demonstrate.  Education 
Code  Section  13525  which  establishes  the  minimum  salary  for  teachers 
at  $4,500  per  year  has  a  more  direct  effect  than  does  Section  17503. 

Section  17503  provides  for  the  payment  of  certificated  salaries  in 
each  district  in  an  amount  not  less  than  ' '  65  percent  of  the  foundation 
program"  or  ''65  percent  of  the  total  state  basic  and  equalization  aid 
plus  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  the  maximum 
tax  rate  prescribed  for  the  district  by  Section  20751",  whichever 
amount  is  smaller.  (See  Appendix  A  for  complete  text.) 

I.     OPERATION  OF  SECTION   17503 

The  above  provisions  are  meaningless  for  most  districts.  Also,  v.dien 
applied  in  practice  the  formula  has  caused  untold  confusion.  Some 
of  the  reasons  are : 

(1)  "Whenever  you  take  the  lesser  of  two  amounts,  the  lesser  amount 
rarely  has  any  relationship  to  the  total  expenditures  of  the  district. 
Table  III,  Column  1  reveals  that  the  majority  of  the  districts  pay 
100%  or  over  of  "the  lesser  of  the  two  amounts"  as  certificated  salaries. 

(2)  The  "maximum  tax  rate"  referred  to  is  the  statutory  maximum, 
not  the  voted  maximum.  Relatively  few  districts  operate  on  the  statu- 
tory maximum  unless  they  have  a  high  assessed  valuation  behind  each 
unit  of  A.D.A.  If  the  assessed  valuation  is  high,  then  because  of  the 
"lesser  of  the  two"  provisions  the  foundation  program  becomes  the 
basis  of  the  calculation.  Approximately  $20,000  of  assessed  valuation 
behind  each  unit  of  A.D.A.  is  required  before  the  foundation  program 
becomes  the  lesser  of  the  two.  Because  of  the  favorable  assessed  valua- 
tion behind  each  unit  of  hig-h  school  A.D.A.,  most  high  school  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  the  foundation  program.  The  reverse  is  true  for 
elementary  schools. 

(3)  "Salaries  of  certificated  personnel"  includes  all  salaries  of  per- 
sons for  whom  a  certificate  is  required.  This  includes  certificated  posi- 
tions in  three  budget  categories  i.e..  Administration,  Iixstruction  and 
Auxiliary  Services.  If  the  Administrative  Officer  of  the  district  dra^-s 
a  part  of  his  salary  as  director  of  transportation  this  is  usually  in- 
cluded also.  Rarely  could  this  total  be  as  low  as  65%  of  the  lesser 
amount  as  set  forth  in  Section  17503.  In  fact,  column  #2  of  Table  III 
indicates  that  even  if  only  the  teachers  salaries  were  included,  rarely 
would  this  amount  be  as  low  as  65%  of  the  lesser  of  the  two  calcula- 
tions. Further,  should  a  medium  size  or  large  district  find  itself  close 

(46) 
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to  or  below  the  65%  requirements  (this  could  happen  as  a  result  of 
a  rapid  growth  one  year  and  an  A.D.A.  decline  the  following  year) 
rather  than  reduce  class  size  by  adding  another  teacher  or  pajdng 
higher  salaries,  the  district  could  choose  to  hire  another  administrator 
or  other  non-teaching  certificated  personnel  to  meet  the  requirement. 

(4)  One  of  the  most  illogical  as  well  as  unjust  provisions  of  the 
Section  is  that  ' '  65  percent  of  the  apportionments  for  growth  computed 
for  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year"  shall  be  added  to  the 
65%  requirements  for  the  current  year.  Some  small  schools  have  had 
their  apportionments  increase  as  much  as  50%  to  nearly  100%  in  one 
year.  They  receive  and  spend  the  money  one  year,  then  must  meet 
the  65%  requirement  the  following  year.  If  the  growth  terminates, 
or  levels  off,  as  is  often  the  case  then  the  district  finds  it  difficult  if 
not  impossbile  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  fact  it  is  paying  twice 
for  the  growth  in  one  year  by  paying  the  growth  percentage  for  the 
previous  year  and  the  increased  apportionments  percentage  for  the 
current  year. 

(5)  The  65%  requirements  on  the  previous  year's  groAvth  appor- 
tionment is  followed  by  "65  percent  of  the  apportionments  computed 
pursuant  to  Sections  17951  and  17411  during  the  same  fiscal  year". 
No  one  seems  certain  concerning  which  year  "the  same  fiscal  year" 
refers  to  since  "the  previous  year's  growth"  is  the  immediate  antece- 
dent. But  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
a  district  to  spend  65  percent  of  three  sums  one  year  after  the  funds 
had  been  received  and  spent. 

(6)  Section  17503  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  and  ambiguous 
of  all  state  school  finance  formulas.  Certainly  it  goes  beyond  what  rea- 
sonably can  be  expected  of  the  average  school  board  member,  let  alone 
the  average  citizen,  in  terms  of  comprehension.  It  requires  a  multitude 
of  calculations  and  it  requires  informaton  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
It  is  needlessly  complicated  and  awkwardly  worded.  It  makes  reference 
to  over  fifty  other  sections  that  fill  about  as  many  pages  of  the  Educa- 
tion Code.  And  when  all  the  effort  has  been  expended  in  understanding 
and  computing  the  formula,  it  effects  virtually  no  districts  and,  for  the 
most  part,  those  it  does  affect  are  unjustly  affected  because  of  growth. 

(7)  In  the  event  that  a  district  fails  to  meet  the  65  percent  require- 
ment, the  county  superintendent  of  schools  may  transfer  80  percent  of 
any  portion  of  the  money  not  expended  as  required  to  the  county  school 
service  fund.  The  probabilit}^  of  this  action  is  slight,  however,  since 
county  superintendents  generally  have  been  reluctant  to  exercise  any 
authority  over  local  boards.  The  enforcement  provisions  are  extremely 
weak  and  provide  no  realistic  means  for  enforcement  if  the  county  su- 
perintendent chooses  to  overlook  any  violation. 

(8)  Tuition  can  be  included  in  the  65  percent  requirement  for  cer- 
tificated salaries.  In  one  section  it  indicates  all  tuition  and  in  another 
it  limits  tuition  for  elementary  schools  to  Section  5659.  This  section 
concerns  pupils  attending  high  school  outside  of  their  elementary  dis- 
trict where  no  high  school  district  covers  their  place  of  residence.  There 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  include  these  tuition  payments  and  ignore 
other  interdistrict  payments.  High  schools  are  instructed  to  include  tui- 
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tioii  received  but  not  tuition  paid  out  and  Junior  Colleges  must  include 
both  received  and  paid  out  tuition  in  their  calculations. 

(9)  Compliance  with  and  observance  of  Section  17503  by  School 
Districts  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  varies  considerably 
from  county  to  county.  Under  the  present  code  language  the  governing 
board  of  the  school  district  and  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
share  responsibility  for  each  district's  compliance  with  the  law.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  if  the  local  board  fails  to  act  properly, 
the  final  responsibility  rests  with  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
as  stated  above. 

Some  County  Superintendent  offices  check  each  district  for  compli- 
ance. Some  check  onlv  certain  districts  while  others  make  no  check  at 
all. 

Because  of  the  highly  complicated  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which 
Section  17503  is  constructed,  the  calculation  for  each  district  requires 
considerable  time  and  effort.  The  staff  of  this  committee  discovered  dur- 
ing visits  to  County  Superintendent  offices  that  few  offices  made  the 
calculations  in  similar  manners.  Some  employed  obviously  incorrect 
methods  and  procedures.  However,  since  the  restriction  of  Section  17503 
actually  affects  so  few  districts,  it  made  little  difference  whether  the 
calculations  were  made  correctly  or  not.  The  committee  has  in  its  posses- 
sion many  examples  of  errors  by  local  offices  but  because  the  code  has 
virtually  no  effect  on  the  vast  majority  of  districts,  as  shown  in  Table 
III,  the  errors  were  never  a  problem. 

It  is  possible,  though  doubtful,  that  some  districts  may  have  been 
forced  to  pay  additional  sums  for  certificated  salaries  when  they  were 
not  actually  below  the  prescribed  amount.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  districts  have  failed  to  pay  the  required  amount  in  salaries,  espe- 
cially where  growth  was  involved  and  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(10)  The  possibility  of  districts  failing  to  pay  the  prescribed  amount 
is  raised  because  this  committee  discovered  at  least  sixteen  districts  in 
technical  violation  of  the  code,  most  of  whom  were  unaware  that  they 
were  below  the  prescribed  amount.  There  were  others  who  were  on  the 
border-line  and  were  not  contacted  concerning  compliance. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of  those  who  failed  to  return 
their  questionnaires  also  fall  into  this  category.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume,  also,  that  many  of  these  violations  would  have  gone  unnoticed 
had  not  this  study  been  made.  Additionally  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
Avithout  reworking  the  formula  for  each  year  the  number  of  districts 
that  have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section  17503  in  previous 
years  and  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

(11)  Audits  of  local  school  districts,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
of  the  Department  of  Finance,  should  indicate  the  districts  failure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  17503,  if  such  failure  occurs.  Several 
audits  overlooked  these  instructions  aud  failed  to  indicate  failure  to 
meet  the  65  jiercent  requirement.  If  the  district  fails  to  meet  the  65 
percent  requirement,  the  audit  should  show  the  amount  that  the  district 
is  low  and  designate  it  as  a  restricted  amount. 

As  stated  previously  the  majority  of  districts  that  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  have  been  relatively  .small  schools  with  a  large  previous 
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year's  groAvth  factor.  To  onr  knowledge  no  school  with  over  800  A.D.A. 
has  been  affected  by  the  provisions  of  Section  17503. 

II.     APPLICATIONS  FOR  EXEMPTIONS 

Currently  Section  17503  provides  that  an  exemption  may  be  granted 
for  certain  reasons  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
if  it  appears  that  the  distritcct  may  not  meet  the  salary  requirements 
of  the  code.  Reasons  for  granting  an  exemption  are  stated  in  the  code 
as  "serious  hardship  to  the  district"  or  the  causing  of  the  pa.yment  of 
salaries  "substantially  in  excess"  of  other  districts  of  comparable  type. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  reported  to  this  committee 
that  the  following  exemptions  have  been  requested  since  the  effective 
date  of  this  code  section.  The  action  of  his  office  on  each  request  for 
exemption  is  shown  in  column  4,  "Disposition". 


DISTRICTS   THAT   FILED   FORM   J-111    "APPLICATION    FOR   EXEMPTION    FROM   THE 

65%    SALARY   LIMITATION"   FOR   FISCAL   YEARS    1957-58, 

1958-59   AND    1959-60 


County 
District 

Amount 
requested 

Amount 
actually 
computed 

Disposition 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1967-58 

Laesen 
Bird  Flat 

$2,965 

12,231 

151 

5,613 
4,730 

2,321 

1,682 

7,133 

6,161 
60 

722 
2,370 

$2,929 

12,231 

1,321 

5,613 
4,730 

2,321 

1,682 

7,133 

6,161 
2,894 

None 
2,370 

$2,167  Approved,  balance  denied. 

Los  Angeles 

Eastside  Union 

Placer 

No    action — To    be    used    for    teacher 
salary  increase. 

$151  Approved,  balance  denied. 

Tehama 

No   action — To   be   used   for    teacher 

salary  increase. 
No   action — To    be    used    for    teacher 

Yuba 

salary  increase. 
Denied. 

1968-59 
Lassen 

Bird  Flat 

No    action — To   be    used    to    increase 

Lo8  Angeles 

teacher  salary. 
No    action — To    be    used    to    increase 

Placer 

teacher  salary. 
No    action — To   be    used    to    increase 

Valley  View 

teacher  salary. 
No    action — To    be    used    to    increase 

1969-60 

Placer 

teacher  salary. 
Computation  error  corrected.  Exemp- 

Sheridan Elementary   

tion  not  required. 
No  action,  amount  carried  forward.  To 

be  used  to  increase  teacher  salaries. 
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III.     DISTRICTS  THAT  FAILED  TO  MEET  THE  65  PERCENT 
SALARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1959-60 

Table  II  lists  the  school  districts  which  -were  found  by  this  committee 
to  be  below  the  65  percent  salary  requirements.  Please  note  that  the 
average  salary  figures  shown  in  column  5  include  the  salary  of  all  cer- 
tificated personnel,  not  teachers  alone.  Even  then  the  average  salary 
is  very  close  to  the  state  minimum  requirement  of  $4,500  as  found 
in  Section  13525.  In  one  instance  the  average  salary  is  below  the  legal 
minimum.  Also,  Column  3  refers  to  average  number  of  students  per 
certificated  personnel,  not  class  size.  Since  the  schools  are  relatively 
small,  however,  it  can  be  assumed  that  most  certificated  personnel  are 
classroom  teachers.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  tliat  a  school  can  have  a 
large  ratio  of  pupils  to  certificated  personnel  and  it  can  have  very 
low  average  salaries,  but  when  large  growth  apportionments  are  added 
from  the  previous  year,  the  combination  of  the  three  factors  cause  it 
to  fall  below  the  65  percent  requirement.  The  salaries  listed  in  column 
5  compare  with  a  state  wide  average  of  $  6,900.00. 


TABLE    il 
School  Districts  That  Failed  to  Pay  the  Required  Amount  for  1959-60 


County 

A.D.A. 

Growth  for 

Previous 

Year 

1958-59 

Average 
Number 
Students 
Per 
Certificated 
Personnel 

Amount 
Required 
to  Reach 
65  Percent 

Average 

Salary  of 

Certificated 

Employees 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fresno 

141 

287 

173 
61 

63 
1.56 
31 

161 

155 
268 
130 

599 

26 

143 
34 

238 

$2,462 

2.304 

None 
4,182 

5,006 
1,893 
5,264 

239 

3,770 

7,880 
1,250 

13,575 

5,450 

1,081 
4,903 

2,533 

27.4 

22.2 

27.5 
10.6 

16.7 
31.0 
15.0 

27.0 

23.8 
29.8 
27.2 

25.9 

13.0 

30.8 
16.0 

24.6 

$2,231 

1,397 

1,309 
5,345 

123 

2,228 
1,876 

2,802 

2,010 

5,777 
1,122 

6,743 

1,531 

3,053 
413 

1,160 

$5,360 

4,615 

4,654 
4,843 

4,416 
4,822 
4,415 

4,885 

4,405 
5,004 
4,814 

5,392 

4,650 

4,990 
4,982 

4,910 

Madera 

Dairyland  Elementary 

Mendooino 

Hopland  Elementary 

Nevada 

Ready  Springs  Elementary 

Union  Hill  Elementary 

Chicago  Park  Elementary 

Placer 

Sheridan  Elementary 

San  Joaquin 

Glenwood  Elementary 

New  Haven  Elementary 

Van  Allen  Elementary 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Morro  Elementary 

Stanislaus 

La  Grange  Elementary 

Sutter 

Pleasant  Grove  Elementary., 
Nicolaus  Elementary 

Tulare 

Rorkford  Elementary 
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IV.     SALARY  REQUIREMENT  RATIOS  UNDER  CURRENT  SECTION   17503 

Table  IIA  lists  tlie  average  salary  that  must  be  paid  under  Section 
17503  in  relation  to  the  average  number  of  A.D.A.  units  per  certificated 
employee. 

Please  Note:  The  amounts  listed  in  Column  3  are  the  maximum 
salary  requirements  and  apply  to  districts  with  in  excess  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000  assessed  valuation  behind  each  unit  of  A.D.A.  As  the 
assessed  valuation  figures  drops,  and  the  alternate  formula  of  Section 
17503  takes  effect  by  producing  an  amount  smaller  than  the  foundation 
program,  then  the  amount  required  as  an  average  salary  will  drop. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  districts  come  under  the  alternate 
formula  of  Section  17503,  therefore  they  have  average  salary  require- 
ments below  those  listed  in  column  3.  Their  minimum  average  salary 
requirements  could  drop  as  low  as  those  shown  in  Column  4,  a  decrease 
of  approximately  18%. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  salary  amounts  in  Columns  3 
and  4  do  not  include  growth  or  tuition  considerations. 

Those  marked  as  the  "State  Average"  indicate  the  salary  amounts 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  our  schools.  As  will  be  noted,  since  some 
average  requirements  are  below  the  legal  minimum  of  $4,500,  then 
Section  13525  pertains.  Since  salaries  differ  between  administrators 
and  teachers,  and  the  minimum  under  Section  13525  is  $4,500,  then 
the  "average  figure"  for  certificated  personnel  in  most  districts  would 
run  well  above  $4,500.  For  this  reason  Section  17503  has  virtually  no 
effect  on  the  vast  majority  of  our  school  districts. 
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TABLE    ll-A 
Elementary  Districts  101  A.D.A.  to  900  A.D.A. 


Section  17503 

Maximum  Average 

Minimum  Average 

Average  Number  of 

Foundation  Program 

Salary  Requirement 

Salary  Requirement 

Pupils  (ADA)  per 

Multiple  X  65% 

Based  on  Foundation 

Based  on  Section  17503 

Certificated  Employee 

($299  X  65%) 

Program 

Alternate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

20.0 

194.35 

S3,887 

$3,187 

20.5 

194.35 

3,984 

3,267 

21.0 

194.35 

4,081 

3.346 

21.5 

194.35 

4,178 

3,426 

22.0 

194.35 

4,275 

3.506 

22.5 

194.35 

4,372 

3,585 

23.0 

194.35 

4,470 

3.665 

23.5 

194.35 

4.567 

3.745 

24.0 

State  Average 

4,664 

3,824 

24.5 

194.35 

4.761 

3,904 

25.0 

194.35 

4,859 

3,984 

25.5 

194.35 

4,956 

4,064 

26.0 

194.35 

5,053 

4.143 

26.5 

194.35 

5,150 

4,223 

27.0 

194.35 

5,247 

4.303 

27.5 

194.35 

5,344 

4.382 

28.0 

194.35 

5,442 

4,462 

28.5 

194.35 

5,539 

4.542 

29.0 

194.35 

5,636 

4.622 

29.5 

194.35 

5,733 

4.701 

30.0 

194.35 

5,830 

4.781 

30.5 

194.35 

6,927 

4,860 

31.0 

194.35 

6,024 

4,940 

31.5 

194.35 

6,122 

5.020 

32.0 

194.35 

6,219 

5,100 

32.5 

194.35 

6,316 

5.179 

33.0 

194.35 

6,414 

5,259 

Elementary  Districts  Above  900  A.D.A. 


Section  17503 

Maximum  Average 

Minimum  Average 

Average  Number  of 

Foundation  Program 

Salary  Requirement 

Salary  Requirement 

Pupils  (ADA)  per 

Multiple  X  65% 

Based  on  Foundation 

Based  on  Section  17503 

Certificated  Employee 

($309  X  65%) 

Program 

Alternate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

20.0 

200.85 

$4,017 

$2,892 

21.5 

200.85 

4,318 

3,540 

22.0 

200.85 

4,419 

3.624 

22.5 

200.85 

4,519 

3.706 

23.0 

200.85 

4,620 

3.788 

23.5 

200.85 

4.720 

3,870 

24.0 

200.85 

4,820 

3,952 

24.5 

State  Average 

4,921 

4,035 

25.0 

200.85 

5,021 

4,117 

25.5 

200.85 

5,121 

4,199 

26.0 

200.85 

5,222 

4,282 

26.5 

200.85 

5,322 

4,364 

27.0 

200.85 

5,423 

4,447 

27.5 

200.85 

5,523 

4,529 

28.0 

200.85 

5.624 

4,612 
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TABLE   I l-A— Continued 
High  School  Districts  Above  267 


Average  Number  of 

Pupils  (ADA)  per 

Certificated  Employee 

Section  17503 

Foundation  Program 

Multiple  X  65% 

($404  X  65%) 

Maximum  Average 

Salary  Requirement 

Based  on  Foundation 

Program 

Minimum  Average 

Salary  Requirement 

Based  on  Section  17503 

Alternate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

20.0 
21.5 

262.60 
262 . 60 

$5,252 
5,646 

$4,307 
4,630 

22.0 

State  Average 

5,777 

4,737 

22.5 
23.0 
23.5 
24.0 
24.5 
25.0 
25.5 

262.60 
262.60 
262.60 
262.60 
262.60 
262.60 
262.60 

5,909 
6,040 
6,171 
6,302 
6,434 
6,565 
6,696 

4,845 
4,953 
5,060 
5,168 
5,276 
5,383 
5,540 

Junior  College  Districts 


Section  17503 

Maximum  Average 

Minimum  Average 

Average  Number  of 

Foundation  Program 

Salary  Requirement 

Salary  Requirement 

Pupils  (ADA)  per 

Multiple  X  65% 

Based  on  Foundation 

Based  on  Section  17503 

Certificated  Employee 

($424  X  65%) 

Program 

Alternate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

15.5 

275.60 

$4,272 

$3,503 

16.0 

275.60 

4,410 

3,616 

16.5 

275.60 

4,547 

3,729 

17.0 

275.60 

4,685 

3,842 

17.5 

275.60 

4,823 

3,955 

18.0 

275.60 

4,961 

4,068 

18.5 

275.60 

5,099 

4,181 

19.0 

275.60 

5,236 

4,294 

19.5 

275.60 

5,374 

4,407 

20.0 

275.60 

5,512 

4,520 

20.5 

275.60 

5,650 

4,633 

21.0 

275.60 

5,788 

4,746 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  SECTION   17503 
WITH   PROPOSED  SECTION    17503 

Table  III  presents  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  obtained  when 
applying  the  formula  of  present  Section  17503  and  the  formula  of 
proposed  Section  17503.  Table  III,  Column  5  percentages  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  «0ctual  expenditures  while  Column  1  percentages  are 
based  on  the  lesser  of  two  hypotlif>tical  amounts  as  set  forth  in  present 
Section  17503.  (See  Analysis  of  Section  17503.) 

Briefl}',  the  provisions  of  proposed  Section  17503  are : 

a)  60%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transporta- 
tion shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  Elementary  School 
districts. 

b)  50%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transporta- 
tion shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  High  school  dis- 
tricts. 

c)  50%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transporta- 
tion shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  Junior  College 
districts. 

d)  55%  of  total  current  expenses  of  education  less  transporta- 
tion shall  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  Unified  school  dis- 
tricts. (For  an  analysis  of  each  district  under  the  above  provisions, 
see  Table  III,  columns  3,  4,  and  5  under  "Proposed  Revision".) 

The  above  provisions,  in  effect,  would  place  a  ceiling  on  the  per- 
centage of  certificated  salary  dollars  that  could  be  employed  outside 
of  the  classroom.  Districts  that  now  spend  only  75%  of  their  certi- 
ficated salary  dollars  in  the  classroom  could  not  allow  this  percentage 
to  drop  further. 

The  proposed  revision  of  Section  17503  is  designed  specifically  to 
encourage  the  reduction  of  class  size.  The  alarming  trend  toward  lar- 
ger class  size  in  California  must  be  reversed  if  we  expect  our  children 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  equal  advantage  with  children  from  other 
states  and  nations.  Likewise  the  trend,  especially  in  urban  areas,  toward 
removing  certificated  personnel  from  the  classroom  and  placing  them 
in  non-classroom  positions  should  be  discouraged.  Education  takes 
place  in  a  classroom  that  is  manned  by  a  skilled  teacher.  Skilled  teach- 
ers are  too  scarce  today,  and  far  too  vital  to  the  future  to  be  wasting 
their  talents  in  non-classroom  pursuits.  The  value  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing should  be  re-emphasized  and  the  classrooms  again  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  important  part  of  a  good  school  system. 

The  fact  that  California  has  one  of  the  largest  class  size  averages, 
if  not  the  largest,  is  a  shocking  development.  When  states  like  Xew 
York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, — all  growing  states — can  have 
class  sizes  below  the  national  average  it  is  imperative  for  California 
to  make  a  similar  effort. 

It  is  ironical  that  California  with  its  history  of  progressive  govern- 
ment and  institutions  should  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  states  in  this 
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important  educational  feature.  Above  it  are  states  that  are  not  especi- 
ally noted  for  their  educational  efforts  and  accomplishments. 

Class  size  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  sound  education 
or  the  ''serving  out  his  time"  for  a  child.  If  the  class  is  too  large, 
then  too  little  individual  attention  is  given  to  each  child  by  his  teacher. 
The  teacher  tends  to  lecture,  not  teach.  Once  the  bilateral  communica- 
tion between  each  child  and  his  teacher  is  lost,  the  substance  of  the 
educative  process  has  been  impaired.  If  it  occurs  in  the  early  years 
of  school  even  more  has  been  lost. 

This  committee  believes  that  the  legislature  should  take  a  close  look 
at  class  size,  and  its  counterpoint,  the  use  to  which  certificated  personnel 
is  put  in  our  school  systems.  Class  size  cannot  be  reduced  overnight  but 
steps  can  be  taken  to  reverse  the  trend. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue  that  we  cannot  build  the  needed 
classrooms.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  classrooms  will  not  be  built  if  the 
public  is  not  made  aware  of  the  problem.  Nor  will  classrooms  be  found 
if  the  emphasis  is  removed  from  classroom  teaching  and  placed  upon 
out-of-classroom  activities.  If  a  district  must  hire  teachers  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  other  expenditures,  and  if  the  exodus  from  the  classroom  by 
skilled  teachers  into  non-teaching  school  positions  is  slowed,  then  a 
major  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  class  size  reduction. 


TEXT  OF  PROPOSED  SECTION   17503 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 

S.B.  1225,  as  introduced,  Arnold  (Ed.).  Teachers'  salaries  and  tuition 
payments.  Repeals,  adds  Sec.  17503,  Ed.C. 

Eliminates  present  provisions  prescribing  minimum  amount  of  65 
percent  of  foundation  program  to  be  paid  for  school  district  certificated 
employees'  salaries  and  interdistrict  tuition,  and  adds  new  provisions 
prescribing  minimum  such  expenditures  to  be  made  to  teachers  as  de- 
fined in  Section  17200. 

Specifies  that  basis  of  computing  the  expenditure  percentages  shall 
be  budgeted  current  expenses  of  education,  and  that  percentages  thereof 
to  be  expended  for  the  salaries  or  tuition  shall  be  60  percent  for  ele- 
mentary school  districts,  50  percent  for  high  school  districts,  50  per- 
cent for  junior  college  districts,  and  55  percent  for  unified  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Requires  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  order  freezing  in 
countj^  treasury  of  amounts  apportioned  from  State  School  Fund  to 
school  districts  after  April  15  equal  to  amounts  of  apparent  deficiencies 
in  required  expenditures  for  fiscal  year,  pending  determinations  on 
applications  for  exemption. 

Provides  procedures  for  final  allocation  of  frozen  amounts,  places 
specified  administrative  responsibilities  with  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  and  makes  related  changes  and  provisions. 


An  act  to  repeal  Section  17503  of,  and  to  add  Section  17503  to,  the 
Education  Code,  relating  to  public  school  district  expenditures,  de- 
claring the  urgency  thereof,  to  take  effect  immediately. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.     Section  17503  of  the  Education  Code  is  repealed. 
Section  2.     Section  17503  is  added  to  said  code,  to  read : 
17503.     For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(a)  "Salaries  of  classroom  teachers"  and  "teacher"  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  as  prescribed  by  Section  17200  of  this  code. 

(b)  "Current  expense  of  education"  means  the  gross  total  expended 
(not  reduced  by  estimated  income  or  estimated  federal  and  state  appor- 
tionments) for  the  purposes  classified  in  the  final  budget  of  a  school 
district  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  pursuant  to  Section  20651  of  this  code  for  administration,  in- 
struction (including  salaries  and  other  expense),  auxiliary  services, 
school  plant  (including  operation  and  maintenance),  and  fixed  charges. 
"Current  expense  of  education"  shall  not  include  those  purposes 
classified  as  transportation  of  pupils,  food  service,  community  service, 
capital  outlay,  and  state  school  building  loan  repayment. 
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(c)  "Elementary  school  district,"  "high  school  district,"  "junior 
college  district,"  and  "unified  school  district"  shall  have  the  sanie 
meanings  as  prescribed  by  Section  17601. 

There  shall  be  expended  during  each  fiscal  year  for  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  classroom  teachers : 

(a)  By  an  elementary  school  district,  sixty  percent  (60%)  of  the 
district's  current  expense  of  education. 

(b)  B}^  a  high  school  district,  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  district's 
current  expense  of  education. 

(c)  By  a  junior  college  district,  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  district's 
current  expense  of  education. 

(d)  By  a  unified  school  district,  fifty-five  percent  (55%)  of  the  dis- 
trict's current  expense  of  education. 

If  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  determines  that  a  school 
district  has  not  expended  the  applicable  percentage  of  current  expense 
of  education  for  tlie  payment  of  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  he  shall,  in  apportionments  made  to  the  school 
district  from  the  State  School  Fund  after  April  15  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  designate  an  amount  of  such  apportionment  or  apportionments 
equal  to  the  apparent  deficiency  in  district  expenditures.  Any  amount  so 
designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  county  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  school  district,  but 
shall  be  unavailable  for  expenditure  by  the  district  pending  the  deter- 
mination to  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on 
any  application  for  exemption  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  event  it  appears  to  the  govern- 
ing board  of  a  school  district  that  the  application  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  section  during  a  fiscal  year  resnlts  in  serious  hard- 
ship to  the  district,  or  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  classroom  teachers 
in  excess  of  the  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  paid  by  other  districts  of 
comparable  type  and  functioning  under  comparable  conditions,  the 
board  may,  with  the  written  approval  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  having  jurisdiction  over  the  district  apply  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  writing  not  later  than  July  15th  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  exemption  from  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  on  account  of 
which  the  application  is  made.  ITpon  receipt  of  such  application,  duly 
approved,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  craut  the  dis- 
trict exemption,  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  him,  from  such 
requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  on  account  of  which  the  apnlication  is 
made.  If  such  exemption  is  granted  the  designated  moneys  shall  be 
immediately  available  for  expenditure  by  the  school  district  governing 
board.  If  no  application  for  exemption  is  made  or  exemption  is  denied, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  either  order  the  desig- 
nated amount  or  amount  not  exempted  to  be  added  to  the  amounts  to 
be  expended  for  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  during  the  next  fiscal 
year;  or  order  not  less  than  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  designated 
amount  or  amount  not  exempted  to  be  transferred  to  the  countj^  school 
service  fund,  in  which  case  the  amount  not  ordered  transferred  to 
county  school  service  fund  shall  be  immediately  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  district. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  enforce  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  this  section,  and  may  adopt  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  that  end.  He  may  require  the  submission  to  him,  during 
the  school  year,  by  school  district  governing  boards  and  county  super- 
intendents of  schools,  of  such  reports  and  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  become  operative  on  July  1,  1961. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  is  an  urgency  measure  necessary  for  the  immediate 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health  or  safety  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  and  shall  go  into  immediate  effect. 
The  facts  constituting  such  necessity  are : 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  percentages  of  school  district 
expenditures  are  devoted  to  salaries  for  classroom  teachers  which  are 
so  sorely  needed  during  this  critical  period  of  our  nation's  history 
and  are  so  important  to  insuring  an  adequate  education  for  the  children 
of  this  State,  and  to  enable  the  program  to  effect  this  end  which  is 
embodied  in  this  measure  to  become  operative  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  control  the  financial  operations  of  the  school 
district  to  that  end,  thereafter,  it  is  necessary  that  this  act  take  effect 
immediately. 
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TABLE    Hi 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 

Salaries 


Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Paid  to 

Classroom 

Teachers 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Alameda 

Albany 

Berkeley 

Emery 

Oakland 

Piedmont 

San  Leandro 


High  School: 
Amador  Valley. 

Hayward 

Livermore 

Washington 


Elementary: 

Alvarado 

Alviso 

Castro  Valley 

Centerville 

De  Coto 

Green 

Hayward 

Independent 

Inman 

Irvin^ton 

La  Vista 

Livermore 

May 

Mission  San  Jose- 
Mount  Eden 

Mountain  House- 
Murray 

Newark 

Niles 

Palomares 

Pleasanton 

Redwood 

San  Lorenzo 

Sunol  Glen 

Warm  Springs 


ALPINE  COUNTY 
Elementary : 

Alpine 


AMADOR  COUNTY 
Unified: 

lone 

Oro  Madre 


100 

97 

98 

100 

100 

100 

95 


100 
96 
90 
90 


100 

70 

85 

86 

98 

87 

98 

76 

QNR 

94 

84 

100 

QNR 

79 

78 

89 

100 

81 

87 

100 

100 

QNR 

100 

100 

100 


71 
100 


75 

70 
100 

91 
100 

72 


100 
78 
74 
73 


91 

61 

09 

75 

86 

87 

82 

76 

QNR 

82 

71 

82 

QNR 

68 

04 

86 

100 

NR 

81 

97 

94 

QNR 

100 

100 

100 


NR 
96 


73 


$4,402,497 

1,167,678 

7,305,598 

550,581 

29,249,784 
1,040,920 
4,960,576 


305,005 
6,041,406 

538,243 
1,538,963 


106,007 

131,009 

1,963,362 

637,970 

912,412 

30,931 

2,824,735 

42,791 

8,145 

1,265,409 

1,532,682 

1,020,741 

184,161 

1,834,862 

15,852 

17,156 

665,046 

377,052 

23,340 

436,389 

7,988 

4,718,238 

65,863 

43,185 


34,952 


203,658 
453,010 


102,062 


$2,582,250 

644,860 

3,474,654 

256,500 

17,263,863 

654,125 

2,594,208 


149,015 

3,296,871 

269,433 

849,088 


70,340 

71,429 

1,132,503 

420,720 

641,498 

23,327 

1,751,749 

28,304 

*4,792 

828,975 

918,470 

608,876 

113,630 

1,037,555 

9,975 

12,000 

*396,398 

250,788 

16,215 

281,383 

*5,000 

2,873,448 

41,702 

31,375 


20,880 


112,852 
271,806 


54,405 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classrooiri 
Teacliers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Paid  to 

Classroom 
Teachers 


AMADOR  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary: 

Aetna 

Jackson 

Milligan 

BUTTE  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Durham 

Paradise 

High  School: 

Biggs 

Chico 

Gridley 

Oroville 

Elementarj-: 

Atkins 

Bald  Rock 

Bangor 

Berry  Creek 

BidweU 

Big  Bar 

Biggs 

Centerville 

Cherokee 

Chico 

Clipper  jMills 

Cohasset 

Concow 

Feather  Falls 

Forbestown 

Forest 

Gridley 

Honcut 

Las  Plumas 

Manzanita 

Messilla  Valley 

Mountain  Spring 

Nord 

Oroville 

Palermo 

Pleasant  Valley 

Richvale 

Shasta 

Thermahto 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Calaveras 

High  School: 

Bret  Harte 


82 
80 
93 


93 
94 


97 
100 

74 
77 


QNR 

100 

87 

QNR 

89 

100 

79 

82 

80 

95 

QNR 

QNR 

100 

86 

80 

QNR 

09 

G7 

100 

NR 

100 

82 

81 

82 

75 

92 

100 

74 

87 


77 


99 


85 


87 


59 
65 


QNR 

100 

55 

QNR 

89 

100 

70 

82 

80 

79 

QNR 

QNR 

100 

80 

80 

QNR 

59 

67 

100 

NR 

100 

82 

81 

08 

70 

81 

03 

56 

74 


08 
NR 


S5,870 

84,300 

124,157 

82,700 

17,472 

10,455 

253,067 

159,273 

601,984 

361,190 

122,040 

66,701 

307,730 

719,827 

260,710 

109,646 

673,802 

414,188 

6,120 

*4,300 

12,997 

8,316 

20,780 

*14,326 

7,667 

*5,094 

6,619 

5,000 

10,126 

6,120 

104,089 

66,608 

6,148 

4,600 

6,480 

4,500 

916,521 

543,608 

6,350 

*4,520 

12,086 

*8,466 

27,968 

*17,441 

36,549 

*25,592 

6,117 

4,500 

6,035 

*4,300 

332,941 

189,719 

12,085 

9,000 

8,038 

5,600 

35,001 

*26,377 

12,202 

*8,688 

5,940 

4,600 

15,744 

10,000 

060,859 

413,438 

167,073 

110,962 

242,352 

163,800 

27,140 

*18,840 

36,189 

*23,934 

217,764 

150,490 

628,706 

336,207 

109,100 

71,215 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NK — No  Ucport 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 

PROPOSED  REVISION 

Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 

Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 

Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Districts  by 
County  and  Type 

Total  Cert. 
Personnel 

Classroom 
Teachers 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY 
• — Continued 

Elementary: 

84 
79 

76 
94 

74 
100 
100 

89 

79 

100 

QNR 

96 

QNR 

85 

96 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

96 
97 
96 

96 

100 

91 

QNR 

93 

84 

100 

99 

96 

95 

QNR 

100 

75 
79 

59 
NR 

71 
97 
99 

89 
69 
95 

QNR 
96 

QNR 
70 
96 
100 

94 
87 
91 

93 
97 

80 
84 
80 
81 

100 
76 

QNR 
80 
84 
86 
79 
81 
80 

QNR 
100 

$83,961 
17,447 

408,288 
218,736 

73,014 

138,185 

96,793 

6,585 
86,591 
34,224 

7,229 
12,939 

7,833 
81,085 
17,592 
45,915 

2,503,642 

10,893,627 

2,978,775 

1,567,187 
12,721,829 

2,111,618 
391,017 
364,580 
441,197 

337,683 
249,030 

67,324 

12,938 

219,030 

663,131 

67,740 

1,545,249 

86,409 

$57,840 
13,300 

208,267 
131,212 

43,187 
76,594 
53,064 

5,000 
55,218 
21,200 
*5,018 
10,800 
*4,999 
50,468 
11,000 
35,250 

1,263,714 
6,799,253 
1,363,746 

907,762 
7,385,867 

1,137,141 
199,546 
208,564 
256,650 

229,733 
174,100 

43,500 

9,450 

126,960 

387,291 

44,784 
901,112 

57,227 

69 

70 

COLUSA  COUNTY 

Unified: 

51 

00 

High  School: 

59 

55 

55 

Elementary: 

76 

64 

95 

*69 

83 

*64 

62 

63 

77 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 

Unified: 

50 

Mt.  Diablo                . .   - 

62 

40 

Common  Administration: 

58 

58 

High  School: 

54 

51 

57 

58 

Elementary: 

68 

70 

65 

73 

58 

Danville 

58 

66 

58 

Moraga 

66 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Oakley 

Orinda 

Pinole- Hercules 

Port  Costa 

Rodeo 

San  Pablo 

San  Ramon 

Selby 

Sheldon 

Vine  HiU 

AValnut  Creek 


Junior  College: 
Contra  Costa. 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Del  Norte 


Elementary: 

Crescent 

Klamath 

Mountain 

Redwood 

Smith  River. 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Lake  Tahoe 


High  School: 
El  Dorado- 


Elementary: 

Buckej^e 

Camino 

French  Creek 

Georgetown  Divide- 
Gold  Oak--- 

Gold  Trail 

Indian  Diggings 

Latrobe 

Mosquito 

Mother  Lode 

Northside 

Pioneer 

Placerville 

Pollock  Pines 

Rescue - 

Silver  Fork 

Uniontown 


96 
08 
79 
95 
96 
S3 
100 
100 
95 
76 
93 


78 


87 

QNR 

100 

100 

83 


100 


100 


100 

95 

QNR 


QNR 

85 

89 

QXR 

100 

97 

79 

100 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 


79 
82 
68 
91 
85 
71 
100 
100 
72 
68 


65 


72 

QNR 

100 

86 

74 


100 

83 

QNR 

69 

67 

QNR 

85 

89 

QNR 

90 

91 

79 

91 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 


$266,219 

.?168,950 

1,161,733 

716,494 

880,039 

571,376 

23,704 

15,220 

506.044 

318,246 

1,740,209 

1,065,399 

25,705 

18,200 

21,488 

*12,380 

376,625 

214,.508 

166.778 

109,680 

1,519,678 

911,481 

2,544,092 

1,236,067 

417,247 

224,858 

595,513 

344,100 

115,692 

*90,913 

15,116 

11,300 

176,202 

132,368 

87,569 

61,026 

671,514 


615,089 


405,644 


373,000 


46,6.59 

37,650 

91,813 

68,400 

55,452 

*38,068 

69,624 

42,720 

28,258 

*20,620 

13,422 

9..500 

6,287 

5,000 

9,218 

*5.4S0 

155,102 

11.900 

29,601 

21.200 

34,999 

24,200 

314,121 

25,900 

124,408 

106,550 

39,869 

*28,140 

11,527 

*7,100 

7,685 

*5,685 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QN'K— Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Paid  to 

Classroom 
Teachers 


FRESNO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Fresno 

Parlier 

Common  Administration : 
Caruthers 

High  School: 

Central 

Clovis 

Coalinga  (and  J.C.) 

Fowler 

Kerman 

Ivingsburg 

Laton 

Reedley  (and  J.C.) 

Riverdale 

Sanger 

Selma 

Sierra 

Tranquillity 

Washington 

Elementary: 

Alta 

Alvina 

American 

Auberry 

Barstow 

Big  Creek 

Biola 

Bryant 

Burrel 

Cantua 

Centerville 

Chawanakee 

Clay 

Clovis 

Coalinga-Huron 

Conejo 

Del  Key 

Dry  Creek 

Dunlap 

Fairmont 

Figarden 

Firebaugh 

Ft.  Washington-Lincoln 

Fo\vler 

Franklin 

Fresno  Colony 

Friant 

Granville 

Great  Western 

Helm 


90 
78 


79 

NR 

100 

89 

100 

83 

78 

73 

86 

QNR 

87 

100 

100 

85 


79 

71 

79 

100 

73 

100 

77 

86 

00 

89 

74 

100 

100 

NR 

100 

92 

82 

QNR 

100 

75 

100 

08 

QNR 

80 

98 

84 

99 

94 

81 

100 


75 
70 


65 
NR 

100 
78 

100 
69 
69 
59 
73 
QNR 
75 

100 

100 
67 


70 
51 
67 

100 
71 

100 
65 
75 
60 
81 
62 

100 
73 

NR 

94 

90 

82 

QNR 

100 
67 
98 
61 
QNR 
72 
65 
74 
94 
74 
71 

100 


$15,905,328 
371,154 


398,720 


436,404 
769,221 

1,418,180 
2.53, .503 
329,160 
293,140 
116,957 

1,161,963 
214,343 
479,053 
393,753 
553,102 
328,026 
357,953 


98,777 
50,978 

113,489 
93,210 
45,210 

171,708 
73,525 
81,717 
43,134 

155,139 
69,984 

113,291 
20,316 

307,768 

998,942 
29,243 
92,520 
90,776 
20,059 
77,396 
40,643 

313,686 
31,724 

2.52,149 
20,715 

233,263 
32,719 
38,081 
99,121 
28,644 


1,553,700 
235,992 


223,497 

*434,205 

*656,394 

134,521 

185,711 

149,021 

60,307 

*583,257 

117,607 

*275,119 

237,. 583 

*234,281 

190,820 

193,013 


62,102 

*32,710 

71,600 

59,712 

28,700 

81, .535 

*49,217 

50,738 

26,800 

87,350 

42,000 

54,994 

*13,458 

*186,445 

489,387 

20,100 

63,420 

*53,614 

13,100 

53,496 

*28,788 

178,975 

*20,835 

177,497 

*15,652 

182,080 

21,000 

24,800 

61,500 

16,750 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


PROPOSED  REVISION 

Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 

Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 

Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 

Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Districts  by 
County  and  Type 

Total  Cert. 
Personnel 

Classroom 
Teachers 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

FRESNO  COUNTY 

— Continued 

Elementary — Continued 

98 
67 
71 

QNR 
84 
73 
74 
89 
68 

QNR 
89 
72 
66 
83 
84 
100 

QNR 
100 

QNR 
72 
98 
100 

QNR 

QNR 
100 
77 
91 
71 
89 
81 
88 

QNR 
83 
100 
95 
93 
89 
68 

QNR 
80 
100 
93 
65 
68 
100 

QNR 

QNR 

100 
99 
80 

82 
62 
63 

QNR 
76 
62 
71 
02 
60 

QNR 
79 
62 
57 
71 
84 
100 

QNR 
100 

QNR 
65 
82 
94 

QNR 

QNR 
100 
61 
79 
07 
81 
69 
78 

QNR 
70 
100 
95 
93 
81 
61 

QNR 
78 
100 
82 
55 
59 
100 

QNR 

QNR 

89 
82 
68 

$58,143 

67,086 

93,597 

262,791 

188,413 

354,364 

33,234 

31,189 

126,171 

134,625 

215,257 

170,546 

311,719 

397,812 

15,558 

48,817 

33,849 

117,305 

120,824 

188,567 

85,978 

113,680 

19,702 

216,068 

23,412 

63,053 

369,654 

187,248 

56,338 

616,412 

114,431 

847,652 

590,401 

96,911 

20,579 

8,411 

132,245 

138,232 

114,330 

55,479 

20,089 

79,566 

105,768 

115,114 

248,078 

183,151 

275,507 

85,103 

222,395 

$39,400 

43,986 

61,213 

*149,780 

124,900 

197,051 

22,900 

*20,040 

69,480 

*78,160 

158,100 

108,900 

192,850 

221,612 

9,500 

*33,472 

*24,637 

62,329 

*74,856 

116,375 

52,865 

85,475 

*13,754 

* 126, 887 

11,670 

37,312 

255,448 

142,136 

38,750 

399,193 

80,500 

*506,702 

387,146 

*47,850 

15,880 

5,200 

90,825 

84,000 

*64,300 

39,550 

13,000 

60,400 

61,550 

73,668 

143,483 

*112,959 

167,632 
60,200 
133,333 

68 

66 

65 

*57 

66 

56 

69 

*64 

55 

*58 

73 

64 

62 

56 

61 

*69 

*73 

53 

*62 

62 

61 

75 

*70 

*59 

50 

59 

69 

76 

69 

65 

70 

*60 

06 

*49 

77 

02 

69 

61 

*56 

Terry                      - 

71 

Tiw                               

65 

76 

58 

West  Park                -  - 

64 

58 

Welters 

*62 

GLENN  COUNTY 

Unified : 

High  School: 

61 

71 

Orland 

60 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNU — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


GLENN  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary: 

Bayliss 

Butte  City 

Capay 

Codora 

Elk  Creek 

Fruito 

German 

Glenn 

Hamilton 

Kanawha 

Lake 

Liberty 

Ord 

Orland 

Plaza 

Union 

Willows 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Klamath-Trinity 

South  Humboldt 

Common  Administration: 
Eureka 

High  School: 

Areata 

Ferndale 

Fortuna 

Elementary: 

Areata 

Bald  Mountain 

Big  Lagoon 

Blue  Lake 

Bluff  Prairie 

Bridgeville 

Buck  Mountain 

Coffee  Creek 

Cuddeback 

Cuttin. 

Eel  River 

Elk  River 

Ferndale 

Fieldbrook 

Fortuna 

Freshwater 

Garfield- 

Georgeson 

Green  Point 

GrizzlyjBluff- 

Holmes 


QNR 

92 

100 

93 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 
92 
96 

QNR 
100 
100 

QNR 
83 

QNR 
98 
83 


86 
84 


100 


98 

85 


99 

QNR 

100 

75 

QNR 

71 

89 

QNR 

65 

82 

86 

94 

99 

77 

89 

89 

90 

87 

QNR 

QNR 

91 


QNR 
92 
86 
61 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 
92 
75 

QNR 
99 
80 

QNR 
71 

QNR 
98 
74 


78 
73 


73 
87 
76 


83 

QNR 

100 

66 

QNR 

71 

89 

QNR 

53 

72 

86 

94 

83 

77 

74 

75 

90 

87 

QNR 

QNR 

91 


826,440 

*$19,552 

18,351 

10,430 

37,177 

*25,577 

26,905 

*16,106 

23,365 

*15,120 

9,013 

*5,160 

16,517 

*10,398 

22,534 

*1 1,242 

52,135 

31,113 

16,184 

*1 1,937 

26,663 

19,506 

12,486 

*9,744 

20,582 

*14,923 

308,029 

207,694 

22,321 

*15,476 

9,289 

5,500 

336,335 

218,165 

430,879 

271,129 

674,918 

406,423 

3,091,585 

1,911,473 

727,032 

443,535 

122,034 

73,100 

479,210 

289,384 

609,957 

409,890 

6,857 

*5,000 

28,903 

17,200 

101,364 

69,400 

12,321 

*9,400 

50,591 

30,200 

6,465 

5,000 

5,454 

*4,000 

60,599 

37,926 

127,823 

86,579 

5,586 

4,800 

13,812 

10,530 

107,527 

66,000 

30,103 

24,884 

304,083 

198,234 

86,974 

55,570 

13,846 

10,700 

6,327 

4,850 

18,899 

*14,900 

12,515 

*9,516 

14,230 

10,200 

*  Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
3— L-3592 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Hvdesville 

Island 

Jacoby  Creek 

Jones  Prairie 

Kneeland 

Korbel 

Loleta 

Mad  River 

Mattole 

McKinleyATUe 

Orick--- 

Pacific 

Pepperwood 

Price  Creek 

Rio  Dell 

RohnerviUe 

Ralph 

Samoa 

Scotia 

South  Bay 

Trinidad 

Upper  Mattole 


IMPERIAL  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Calipatria 

San  Pasqual  Valley 


High  School: 

Brawley 

Calexico 

Central 

Holtville 

Imperial  Valley- 
Elementary: 

Brawley 

Calexico 

El  Centro 

Heber 

Holt\'ille 

Imperial 

Jasper-Alamitos- 

MagnoUa 

McCabe 

Meadows 

Mount  Signal 

Mulberry 

Niland 

Pine 

Rose  Mesquite.- 

Seeley 

Silsbee 

Verde 

West  Moreland.. 
Westside 


94 
91 
77 
79 
100 
90 
90 
100 

QNR 
75 
79 
86 
82 
79 
77 
77 

QNR 

QNR 
85 
87 
82 

QNR 


96 
QNR 


84 

89 

QNR 

92 

100 


81 

QNR 
90 
87 
81 
85 
84 
97 
95 
90 

QNR 

100 

75 

98 

QNR 
81 

QNR 

100 

82 

QNR 


67 

$46,354 

*.S36,240 

86 

6,534 

4,800 

69 

79,744 

56,765 

79 

5,854 

4,400 

100 

9,003 

5,600 

90 

22,955 

15.100 

84 

56,460 

38,680 

100 

17,494 

*1 1,680 

QNR 

13,927 

*1 1,600 

65 

444,519 

277,969 

66 

65,836 

44,350 

68 

87,114 

61,700 

82 

6,313 

4,600 

79 

5,905 

4,400 

69 

171,465 

120,722 

67 

162,753 

118,965 

QNR 

21,823 

*1 5,045 

QNR 

23,066 

*16,660 

72 

72,839 

52,810 

77 

140,661 

93,893 

71 

117,523 

78,600 

QNR 

12,746 

*10,000 

84 

316,477 

184,534 

QNR 

193,391 

*109,903 

72 

459,517 

266,695 

7.3 

244,538 

150,768 

QNR 

753,556 

*409,095 

74 

211,241 

120,078 

86 

138,622 

76,532 

68 

911,849 

603,769 

QNR 

605,838 

*368,715 

81 

1,025,764 

732,450 

87 

51,072 

.35,642 

70 

229,566 

1.53,632 

75 

264,727 

176,848 

84 

37,820 

26,610 

95 

25,825 

15,900 

78 

57,407 

37,600 

78 

81,193 

55,628 

QNR 

21,872 

*14.570 

100 

27,520 

17,.340 

65 

101,588 

61,845 

98 

57,665 

44,844 

QNR 

__ 

_. 

69 

88,720 

55,473 

QNR 

7,777 

*5,496 

100 

21,932 

18,297 

71 

107,931 

69,210 

QNR 

29,224 

*21,308 

♦  Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR— Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


IMPERIAL  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Junior  College: 

Imperial 


INYO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Big  Pine 

Death  Valley 

Owens  Valley 


High  School: 

Bishop 

Lone  Pine- 


Elementary: 

Bishop 

Darwin 

Keeler 

Lo-Inyo 

Olancha 

Round  Valley - 


KERN  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Maricopa 

Mojave 

Muroc 

Tehachapi 


High  School: 

Delano 

Kern  (and  J.C.) . 
Taft  (and  J.C.)- 
Wasco 


Elementary: 

Ar\-in 

Aztec 

Bakers  field 

Beardsley 

Belridge 

Blake 

Buena  Vista 

Button  Wiliow- 

Caliente 

China  Lake 

Delano 

Di  Giorgio 

Edison 

Elk  Hills 

ElTejon 

Fairfax 

Fruitvale 

Gen.  Shafter 


NR 


100 
100 
100 


98 
100 


93 

QNR 

QNR 

96 

100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


90 

95 

100 

100 


100 
QNR 

82 

88 
100 

91 
100 

99 
100 
100 
QNR 
100 
100 
100 
100 

87 
100 
100 


NR 


100 
100 
100 


89 
100 


85 
QNR 
QNR 

86 
100 


100 
99 
100 


74 

76 

100 


84 

QNR 

69 

74 

100 
91 

100 

88 

96 

93 

QNR 

100 
96 

100 
94 
76 
90 

100 


$122,224 

$76,949 

70,946 

42,.555 

117,950 

76,000 

270,121 

156,831 

129,182 

74,660 

354,734 

264,320 

7,722 

*5,750 

8,492 

*5,510 

120,254 

75,092 

27,022 

18,940 

60,529 

36,216 

348,031 

194,596 

463,918 

254,551 

1,126,9.56 

631,763 

561,659 

350,000 

807,836 

417,729 

9,378,-337 

*4,943,590 

1,492,555 

*752,662 

481,558 

247,624 

508,462 

306,343 

55,106 

*26,570 

6,775,797 

4,192,602 

624,947 

391,884 

109,2.33 

*50,890 

9,629 

5,081 

38,660 

18,940 

197,325 

129,117 

20,666 

10,720 

1,042,816 

571,112 

840,054 

555,720 

123,541 

69,016 

277,223 

174,846 

112,949 

*59,078 

177,970 

*95,923 

2.55,158 

166,460 

222,364 

104,265 

38,280 

21,513 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


KERN  COUNTY— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Greeley 

Greenfield 

Indian  Wells  Valley 

Johannesburg 

Kernville 

Lakeside 

Lerdo 

Linns  Valley-Poso  Flat 

Lost  HUls 

Maple- 

McFarland 

McKittrick 

Midway 

Mountain  View-Lamont 

Norris 

Panama 

Pondham 

Randsburg 

Richland 

Rio  Bravo 

Rosedale 

Semitropic 

South  Kern  County 

South  Fork 

Standard 

Taft - 

Twin  Oaks 

Vineland 

Wasco 

Wildwood 


KINGS  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Corcoran 

Hanf  ord 

Lemoore 


Elementary: 

Armona 

Central 

Corcoran 

Delta  View.. 

Hanf  ord 

Hard  wick 

Island 

Kings  River. 
Kit  Carson. _ 

Lakeside 

Lemoore 

Pioneer 

Reef-Sunset. 
Stratford 


100 

88 

75 

94 

94 

100 

98 

QNR 

100 

100 

94 

100 

100 

83 

100 

98 

93 

NR 

100 

100 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 

97 

100 

QNR 

100 

100 

100 


86 

74 

100 


85 

98 

84 

100 


90 
66 
82 
88 
85 
91 
100 
74 


77 

78 

68 

94 

80 

100 

92 

QNR 

100 

88 

82 

100 

100 

71 

100 

89 

78 

NR 

91 

100 

95 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 

81 

97 

QNR 

86 

92 

100 


67 
62 
82 


75 
85 
72 

100 
75 
95 
77 

NR 
76 
77 
79 
84 

100 
65 


$75,383 

*.S36,896 

378,083 

251,937 

339,915 

206.255 

14,294 

*10,700 

112,430 

67,818 

251,915 

124,750 

112,692 

71,991 

23,283 

*16,104 

69,930 

*40,203 

68,407 

*42,012 

359,408 

220,551 

60,856 

29,856 

144,457 

79,980 

438,953 

276,710 

50,954 

*29,134 

223,919 

144,032 

80,993 

*47,411 

14,876 

*10,986 

812,450 

471,443 

137,283 

*7 1,204 

137,474 

93,331 

53,162 

*26,759 

257,228 

*135,790 

23,915 

*14,790 

697,724 

410,487 

291,159 

710,715 

10,664 

*5,820 

242,416 

153,640 

634,063 

409,109 

20,233 

11,546 

309,764 

172,405 

638,687 

358,127 

612,169 

308,969 

135,432 

91,206 

77,241 

53,001 

741,552 

463,188 

36,785 

25,700 

782,089 

523,627 

31,094 

21,300 

71,219 

44,000 

49,461 

34,519 

76,391 

50,558 

139,402 

85,254 

205,973 

144,279 

64,671 

47,705 

584,101 

320,159 

109,085 

59,925 

*  Adjusted  frnra  Audit  Figures 
NR— No  Report 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    IK— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  Witii  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


LAKE  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Middletown 

High  School: 

Clear  Lake 

KelseyviUe 

Lower  Lake 

Upper  Lake 

Elementary: 

Burns  Valley 

East  Lake 

KelseyviUe 

Lakeport 

Lower  Lake 

Lucerne 

Upper  Lake 

LASSEN  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Big  Valley 

Westwood 

High  School: 

Lassen  (and  J.C.) 

Elementary: 

Herlong 

Janedville 

JohnstonviUe 

Lake 

Long  Valley 

Madeline 

Milf  ord 

Ravendale 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Shaffer 

Susanville 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Arcadia 

Bellflo  wer 

Beverly  Hills 

Bonita 

Burbank 

Claremont 

Culver  City 

El  Segundo 

Glendale 

Inglewood 

Long  Beach 

Lynn  wood 

Montebello 


100 


95 
83 

87 


75 
QNR 
83 
82 
99 
100 
78 


92 
97 


100 

84 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

89 

77 

82 

77 

QNR 

QNR 

72 


93 

96 

100 

94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

92 

100 


99 


83 
70 
77 
74 


70 
QNR 
75 
75 
92 
100 
69 


85 
87 


74 


100 

64 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

89 

77 

82 

77 

QNR 

QNR 

63 


73 
72 
100 
75 
86 
91 
96 
98 
78 
89 
78 
74 
95 


$109,901 


562,551 


188,118 

33,796 

20,566 

5,343 

21,560 

7,861 

7,151 

7,454 

5,807 

6,506 

27,360 

340,943 


3,615,968 
4,.578,517 
2,921,666 
1,165,213 
7,344,373 
1,487,378 
3,094,584 
1,899,074 

10,359,391 
5,340,121 

32,240,479 
2,739,920 
8,776,483 


869,228 


135,562 

70,603 

86,156 

48,900 

102,820 

73,749 

99,623 

54,978 

74,736 

48,146 

41,129 

*26,736 

121,893 

80,550 

180,930 

123,675 

29,068 

*15,694 

31,388 

21.200 

89,956 

59,166 

172,302 

100,442 

163,607 

104,763 

*29 1,440 


113,175 

23,675 

15,200 

*3,900 

*15,380 

5,000 

4,300 

4,600 

4,300 

*4,920 

*20,180 

203,248 


1,994,976 
2,388,051 
1,483,902 

691,395 
4,212,786 

841,001 
1,882,731 
1,202,149 
5,752,530 
2,770,645 
17,268,881 
1,549,038 
5,138,246 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questiunnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total'Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Unified — Continued 

Paramount 

Pomona 

San  Marino 

Santa  Monica 

South  Pasadena 

Temple  City 

Torrence 

Common  Administration: 

Alhambra 

Los  Angeles 

Pasadena 

High  School: 

Antelope  Valley  (and  J.C.)- 

Centinela  VaUey 

Citrus 

Compton 

Downey 

El  Monte 

Excelsior 

La  Puente 

Monrovia-Duarte 

South  Bay 

Whittier 

Wm.  S.  Hart 

Elementary: 

Alameda 

Artesia 

Azusa 

Baldwin  Park 

Bassett 

Bloomfield 

Carmenita 

Castaic 

Charter  Oak 

Compton 

Covina 

Downey 

Duarte 

Eastside 

East  Whittier 

El  Monte 

Enterprise 

Gallatin 

Garvey 

Gladstone 

Glendora 

Gorman 

Hawthorne 

Hermosa  Beach 

Hudson 


92 

92 

93 

100 

100 

100 

83 


100 
100 
100 


86 

97 

74 

100 

100 

83 

93 

QNR 

QNR 

98 

92 

QNR 


76 
89 
91 
87 
70 
89 
91 
100 
QNR 
81 
88 
94 
89 
76 
81 
100 
100 
84 
90 
83 
82 
88 
94 
97 
76 


76 
80 
81 
83 
89 
100 
70 


65 

78 

54 

100 

100 

61 

73 

QNR 

QNR 

78 

76 

QNR 


63 
70 
74 
71 
59 
74 
72 
98 
QNR 
71 
72 
77 
72 
60 
67 
82 
100 
70 
73 
65 
68 
88 
82 
79 
62 


S3, 233, 233 
5,075,545 
1,702,219 
8,531,476 
1,287.248 
1,491,903 
9,224,161 


6,163,069 

231,219,879 

17,921,191 


2,491,241 
3,288,780 
2,431,320 
5,2.52,266 
4,0.58,187 
3,045,387 
3,374,987 
1,. 521, 883 
1,. 536, 1.56 
3,341,207 
6,794,839 
735,476 


1,. 541,747 

1,125,716 

1,406,767 

2, .334, 986 

1,396,147 

648,283 

327,308 

123,833 

745,910 

4,233.6.58 

4,-504,828 

997,413 

1,145,046 

212,202 

3,769,987 

2,741,997 

936,.501 

1,072,632 

1,306,832 

1,331,837 

1,380,404 

19,165 

1,898,679 

7.53,555 

3,318,990 


SI, 811, 262 

3,224,043 

972,842 

4,893,281 

760,599 

903,963 

5,175,391 


3,421,935 

130,.557,924 

9,256,695 


*1,248,818 
1,664,316 

*1,233,267 
2,633,895 
2,220,152 
1,474,843 
1,725,937 
792,152 
*779,774 
1,738,2.53 
3,-525,313 
*361,113 


890,338 
597,770 
832,874 

1,349,849 
809,369 
380,-527 
195,191 
.52,162 
470,3-52 

2,667.006 

2,417,6-55 
.589,125 
683,315 
105,894 

2,186,369 

1,643,017 
530,966 
580,084 
769,605 
751,016 
769,388 
9,800 

1,192,810 
404,374 

1,909,993 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Hughes-Elizabeth  Lakes 

Keppel 

La  Canada 

Lancaster 

Las  Virgenes 

Lawndale 

Lennox 

Little  Lake 

Los  Nietos 

Lowell 

Manhattan  Beach 

Monrovia 

Mountain  View 

NewhaU 

Norwalk-La  Mirada 

Old  River 

Palmdale 

Palos  Verdes 

Potrero  Heights 

Ranchito 

Redondo  Beach 

Rivera 

Rosemead 

Rowland 

San  Gabriel 

Saugus 

Sierra  Madre 

Soledad-Aqua  Dulce 

South  Whittier 

Sulphur  Springs 

Topanga 

Valle  Lindo 

Walnut 

West  Covina 

Westside 

Whittier 

WiUo  wbrook 

Wilsona 

Wiseburn 


Junior  College: 

Cerritos 

Compton 

El  Camino 

Mt.  San  Antonio- 


MADERA  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Chowcliilla 

Madera 

Raymond  Granite 


98 
100 
100 
90 
86 
83 
81 
89 
79 
85 
100 
96 
98 
80 
78 
100 
85 
97 
QNR 
75 
100 
88 
94 
93 
93 
99 
100 
99 


83 
91 
97 
92 
91 
96 
NR 
100 


100 

78 

QNR 

100 


87 

88 

QNR 


90 
100 
97 
76 
72 
70 
62 
72 
61 
68 
90 
76 
84 
67 
65 
84 
66 
73 
QNR 
62 
89 
67 
77 
75 
75 


72 
75 
68 
73 
70 
74 
79 
75 
NR 
100 
72 


100 

59 

QNR 

83 


72 

77 

QNR 


$55,924 

!|34,700 

277,862 

1.53,869 

807,902 

.500,514 

2,043,838 

1,186,463 

147,003 

77,. 582 

1,979,806 

1,195,908 

757,866 

404, .522 

2,768,407 

1,. 598,632 

1,019, .525 

.505,001 

1,151,2.58 

608.508 

1,867,840 

1,324,904 

1,611,761 

936,915 

1,166,018 

824,964 

287,381 

1.56,064 

6,082,940 

3,642,409 

414,968 

246,.529 

1,297,669 

703,999 

1,735,374 

8.53, .597 

144,947 

*83,.566 

1.751,672 

986,821 

2,7.53,518 

1,893,725 

1,297,071 

674,004 

770,768 

462,310 

1,176,440 

709,. 549 

1,203,625 

681,731 

163,680 

101,233 

341,688 

188,191 

106,017 

61,005 

1,015,8.37 

617,000 

101,185 

.57,492 

79,0.56 

46,422 

262,274 

169,079 

89,942 

46,223 

1,9.57,234 

1,129,778 

.570,192 

322,.597 

1,962,607 

1,104,823 

1,120,476 

*648,604 

35,865 

23,717 

1,1.39,706 

649,731 

1,263,.5.39 

468,851 

1,519,965 

664,283 

3,.560,146 

1,983,742 

2,402,613 

1,1.53,937 

3.54,388 

195,210 

791,990 

495,620 

40,091 

*23,606 

.Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


MADERA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary: 

Ahwahnee 

Alpha 

Alview 

Bass  Lake 

Berenda 

ChowchiUa 

Coarsegold 

Cunningham 

Dairj'land 

Dixieland 

Eastin- Areola 

Fairmead 

Howard 

La  Vina 

Madera 

North  Fork 

Oakhurst 

Raymond- Knowles 

Ripperdan 

Spring  Valley 

Webster 


MARIN  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Nova  to 


Common  Administration: 
San  Rafael 


High  School: 
Tamalpais. 
Tomales 


Elementary: 

Bolinas 

Burdell. 

Dixie 

Fairfax 

Kentfield 

Laguna 

Lagunitas 

Larkspur 

Lincoln 

Marshall 

MiU  Valley.-.. 

Nicasio 

Point  Reyes 

Reed 

Rosa 

San  Anselmo-- 

San  Jose 

San  Quentin... 

Sausalito 

Stinson  Beach. 

Tomales 

Union 

West  Marin... 


90 
95 
77 
82 
83 
75 
100 
93 
63 
71 
74 
74 
73 

QNR 
77 

QNR 
100 
90 
80 
92 
93 


100 


100 


100 
92 


100 

QNR 

93 

86 

100 

89 

98 

98 

QNR 

100 

96 

QNR 

QNR 

100 

100 

89 

100 

100 

100 

QNR 

100 

QNR 

100 


90 
85 
77 
82 
83 
62 
100 
93 
52 
67 
67 
60 
61 

QNR 
63 

QNR 
97 
80 
63 
92 
93 


83 


81 


90 
70 


100 

QNR 

76 

73 

83 

89 

76 

76 

QNR 

100 

81 

QNR 

QNR 

86 

100 

77 

97 

100 

88 

QNR 

100 

QNR 

85 


S14,424 
30,820 
60,781 
27,897 
25,338 

326,586 

17,462 

6,761 

74,658 

42,008 

135,145 

62,192 

60,528 

72,364 

1,074,307 

170,001 
56,825 
20,300 
70,105 
13,802 
7,843 


1,314,258 


2,339,889 


2,339,545 
112,565 


24,871 

6,219 

632,991 

277,869 

445,715 

6,731 

108,277 

529,563 

5,803 

7,055 

967,287 

11,818 

7,068 

461,488 

182,342 

637,450 

601,847 

14,894 

484,715 

15,826 

26,853 

6,868 

76,658 


§10,100 
19,100 
44,313 

*13,935 
18,607 

194,348 
11.172 
5,200 
45,848 
28,915 
93,906 
38,950 
37,401 

*53,125 

669,752 

*83,253 
42,800 
13,500 

*53,349 

10,300 

5,200 


751,315 


1,324,313 


1,244,498 
*64,566 


*18,082 

*4,800 

373,861 

168,984 

260,315 

5,000 

75,060 

310,660 

*4,680 

6,000 

601,023 

*9,944 

*5,750 

261,464 

131,246 

397,088 

338,423 

12,720 

275,173 

♦11,020 

18,380 

*5,233 

48,368 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


MARIN  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Junior  College: 

Marin 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Anderson  Valley 


Common  Administration: 
Fort  Bragg 

Willits- 


High  School: 
Hopland- 

Mendocino 

Point  Arena.  _ 
Round  Valley. 
Ukiah 


Elementary: 

Albion 

Arena 

Calpella 

Caspar 

Comptche 

Dos  Rios 

Greenwood 

Hansen 

Hearst 

Hopland 

Manchester 

Mendocino ^. 

Nashmead 

Piercy 

Potter  Valley 

Redwood  Valley. 

River 

Round  Valley 

Sherwood 

Ukiah. 


MERCED  COUNTY 

Unified : 
Hilmar 

High  School: 

Gustine 

Los  Bancs - 

Merced 

100 


90 


83 
90 


55 
97 
83 
86 
100 


79 
74 
80 
80 

QNR 
88 

QNR 


62 

91 

QNR 

QNR 

80 

80 

74 

66 

86 

QNR 

70 


85 


100 

100 

100 

79 


100 


81 


74 
79 


41 
89 
71 
78 
100 


79 
73 
60 
80 

QNR 
88 

QNR 

86 

NR 

91 

QNR 

QNR 

80 

68 

67 

64 

72 

QNR 

62 


72 


100 

99 

100 

Gl 
74 


$779,107 


196,300 


316,063 


$412,829 


140,340 


884,602 

551,383 

728,261 

457,298 

54,790 

*26,019 

94,166 

59,696 

103,966 

59,343 

77,355 

47,011 

560,364 

380,376 

11,860 

8,900 

80,923 

56,914 

34,720 

*25,815 

18,284 

*13,371 

7,956 

*4,600 

6,837 

4,900 

12,112 

*9,200 

6,168 

4,800 

39,974 

*26,927 

26,142 

20,400 

30,628 

*2 1,653 

6,197 

*4,500 

14,174 

9,500 

57,060 

39,953 

133,220 

89,055 

48,068 

32,140 

90,403 

49,702 

7,000 

*4,200 

698,467 

388,805 

209,007 


610,892 

340,031 

151,868 

94,365 

154,443 

92,123 

240,175 

114,840 

,722,312 

982,889 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


MERCED  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary: 

Atwater 

Ballico 

Charleston 

Cressey 

Delhi 

Dos  Palos 

El  Nido 

George  ChrLstian 

Gustine 

Hopeton 

Johnson 

LeGrand 

Livingston 

Los  Banos 

McS  wain 

Merced 

Plainsburg 

Planada 

Romero 

Snelling-Merced  Falls 

Vincent 

Volta 

Washington 

Weaver 

Winton 


MODOC  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Modoc 

Surprise  Valley 


Elementary: 

Alturas 

Arlington 

Cedarville 

Delmorma 

Eagle  villa 

Lake  City 

Mt.  Bidwell 

NeweU 

Soutli  Davis  Creek. 

South  Fork 

State  Line 

Willow  Ranch 


MONO  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Mono 


Elementary: 
Antelope — 

Benton 

Bridgeport - 
Lee  Vining- 
Mammoth. 


76 

82 

100 

QNR 
78 
83 
72 
89 
75 
100 
85 
74 
72 
75 
86 
84 
71 
81 
96 
92 
87 
74 

QNR 
85 
84 


95 
85 


92 
93 
72 
100 
83 
95 
87 
84 
82 
85 
80 
83 


91 


QNR 
100 

96 
100 
100 


68 

71 

94 

QNR 

62 
74 
72 
89 
69 
100 
82 
64 
65 
64 
75 
71 
71 
73 
89 
92 
86 
74 
QNR 
77 
77 


73 


87 
93 
72 
100 
83 
95 
87 
75 
82 
85 
80 
83 


QNR 

100 

93 

100 

100 


S788,538 

S509,197 

60,792 

40,922 

48,267 

31,320 

32,199 

*23.369 

166,695 

111,350 

231,918 

152,314 

57,397 

*36,776 

30,140 

20,820 

139,470 

98,847 

20,060 

14,000 

24,537 

18,350 

80,977 

49,135 

266,107 

174,596 

342,125 

213,300 

97,391 

65,116 

1,490,766 

948,253 

46,786 

33,590 

143,153 

100,088 

16,685 

10,000 

22,369 

15,400 

12,725 

9,650 

26,781 

15,817 

29,422 

*20,846 

211,487 

152,699 

178,902 

125,156 

169,293 

110,140 

72,532 

42,996 

210,723 

157,685 

31,809 

20,805 

36,703 

28,000 

7,982 

5,600 

6,223 

4.6.30 

12,882 

10.600 

12,952 

9,200 

109,942 

73,785 

12,839 

9,200 

15,751 

10,300 

6,610 

4,500 

12,354 

9,300 

93,866 


21,788 
17,061 
19,209 
45,917 
41,091 


*50,806 


*16,245 
11,200 
15.600 
27.900 
25,417 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Betumed 
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TABLE    Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


MONTEREY  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Carmel 

Pacific  Grove 


Common  Administration: 
Monterey  (and  J.C.)  -  - 


High  School: 

Gonzales 

King  City- 
Salinas  


Elementary: 

Alisal 

Aromas 

Bradley 

Buena  Vista 

Chualar 

Gonzales 

Graves 

Greenfield 

King  City 

Lagunita 

Marina 

Mission 

North  Monterey 

Pacific 

Pajaro 

Palo  Colorado 

Parkfield 

Pfeiff  er 

Pleyto 

Priest  Valley 

Salinas 

San  Antonio 

San  Ardo 

San  Lucas 

Santa  Rita 

Soledad 

Spreckels-Spring-Blanco. 
Washington 


Junior  College: 
Hartnell 


NAPA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Calls  toga 

St.  Helena 


High  School: 
Napa 


100 

72 


94 
99 
100 

89 
88 
89 
QNR 
94 
71 
93 
89 
89 

100 
83 

100 

85 

QNR 

75 

86 

QNR 

QNR 

100 
89 

100 

100 
88 

100 
99 
89 

100 
81 


94 
87 


87 
57 


80 


93 
100 


78 
72 
84 

QNR 
83 
65 
93 
77 
80 
100 
71 
100 
73 

QNR 
68 
86 

QNR 

QNR 
100 
89 
93 
100 
84 
93 
91 
76 
98 
69 


87 


80 
80 


85 


$1,198,821 
1,209,868 


5,429,757 


278,488 

342,869 

2,482,-586 


563,7.34 

59,333 

19,.391 

17,164 

75,.506 

142,978 

8,005 

170,273 

218,825 

9,668 

217,625 

24,740 

668,873 

6,991 

125,269 

9,305 

9,086 

13,750 

6,912 

6,893 

1,471,284 

27,700 

56,125 

32,635 

158,784 

250,886 

96,644 

76,749 


906,554 


247,886 
370,567 


2,287,868 


$631,050 
*702,523 


1.54,976 

194,002 

1,. 373,888 


384,924 

38,200 

*12,.372 

*10,150 

54,964 

94,867 

5,184 

106,350 

144,938 

5,700 

135,776 

16,977 

4.37,997 

*5,000 

89,770 

*6,520 

*5,000 

*10,796 

4,800 

5,000 

958,189 

18,290 

*34,970 

*18,222 

115,440 

161,000 

75,4-39 

46,099 


477,800 


155,851 
254,819 


1,133,888 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


NAPA  COUNTY — Continued 
Elementary: 

American  Canyon 

Browns  Valley 

CapeU 

Carneros-Los  Amigos 

Howell  Mountain 

MonticeUo 

Mount  George 

Mount  Veeder 

Napa 

Pope  Valley 

Salvador 

Shurtleff 

Soda  Canyon 

Wooden  Valley 

Yountville 

NEVADA  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Nevada 

Elementarj' : 

BLrchvUle 

Blue  Tent 

Cherokee 

Chicago  Park 

Clear  Creek 

Grass  Valley 

Kentucky  Flat 

Nevada  City 

North  San  Juan 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Pleasant  Valley 

Ready  Springs 

Union  HiU 

Washington 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Laguna  Beach 

Orange 

Placentia 

Common  Administration: 
Santa  Ana 

High  School: 

Anaheim 

Brea-Olinda 

Capistrano 

Fullerton 

Garden  Grove 

Huntington  Beach 

Newport  Harbor 

Tustin. 


75 
92 
89 
100 
94 
89 
89 

QNR 
91 
84 
82 
83 
84 

QNR 
72 


99 


/o 
82 
54 
83 
73 
84 
91 

QNR 
94 
90 
64 
60 

QNR 


100 
100 

87 


100 


100 

100 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

100 

90 

98 


63 
92 
89 
100 
94 
89 
80 

QNR 
77 
84 
68 
71 
84 

QNR 
72 


86 


75 
82 
54 
83 
64 
84 
83 

QNR 
94 
90 
64 
60 

QNR 


99 
91 
73 


100 

100 

92 

QNR 

QNR 

88 

73 

74 


S183,294 

$110,240 

35,008 

26,325 

6,429 

4,980 

34,217 

25,560 

13,564 

10.500 

8,794 

*5,086 

128,975 

84,967 

6,428 

*  5,300 

963,168 

584,886 

6,903 

4,700 

331,966 

207,916 

90,400 

57,711 

13,017 

10,007 

6,963 

5,032 

37,997 

25,311 

649,725 


379,191 


5,049 

5,350 

5.710 

4,600 

11,446 

8,830 

6,608 

4,650 

287,603 

171,352 

6,549 

4,830 

181,796 

122,846 

11,424 

*8,720 

26,726 

19.295 

7,705 

5.150 

17,836 

13.250 

36,048 

23,500 

11,833 

*5.320 

853,2.57 

455,878 

2.573,874 

1,855.887 

931,987 

509,686 

7,131,485 

3.916,286 

5,508,313 

3.127,231 

368.327 

209,540 

308,846 

169,817 

3.353,400 

+1,816,582 

2,162,652 

1.173.202 

1,510,464 

708,016 

1,606,816 

905.314 

5.50,568 

270.781 

*  .Adjusted  from  .Aiulit  Figures 
QNR— Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary : 

Alamitos 

Anaheim 

Brea 

Buena  Park 

Capistrano  Beach 

Centralia 

Costa  Mesa 

Cypress 

El  Toro 

Fountain  Valley 

FuUerton 

Garden  Grove 

Greenville 

Huntington  Beach 

La  Habra 

Los  Alamitos 

Magnolia 

Newport  Beach 

Ocean  View 

Olinda 

San  Clemente 

San  Joaquin 

San  Juan 

Savannah 

Seal  Beach 

Trabuco 

Tustin 

Westminster 

Yorba  Linda 

Junior  College: 

Fullerton 

Orange  Coast 

PLACER  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Tahoe-Truckee 

High  School: 

Lincoln 

Placer 

Roseville 

Elementary: 

Ackerman 

Alpha 

Alta 

Auburn 

Blue  Canyon 

Colfax 

Dry  Creek 

Dutch  Flat 

Emigrant  Gap 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


80 
86 
85 
86 
96 
70 
86 
100 

98 

92 

97 

100 

100 

96 

100 

77 

91 

82 

QNR 

100 

100 

98 

75 

100 

90 

92 

93 

QNR 


QNR 

85 


100 


73 
81 
97 


94 
100 

87 
100 

87 

80 

QNR 

100 


Classroom 
Teachers 


69 
74 
71 
72 
82 
58 
73 
100 

85 

79 

79 

100 

100 

79 

93 

65 

76 

68 

QNR 

89 

85 

80 

64 

100 

90 

78 

73 

QNR 


QNR 

59 


86 


60 
69 


73 
94 

100 
75 

100 

75 

77 

QNR 

100 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


$1,688,973 

3,641,539 

549,732 

706,731 

134,684 

1,532,078 

1,958,771 

382,621 

73,193 

3,396,914 

4,530,789 

13,052 

634,523 

1,102,082 

600,532 

1,472,939 

1,325,172 

286,037 

25,594 

200,910 

201,928 

77,934 

318,300 

405,050 

6,421 

1,029,138 

1,611,213 

128,314 


2,198,637 
1,671,818 


605,502 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


$1,060,209 

2,260,211 

325,700 

409,728 

89,717 

806,771 

1,176,888 

204,108 

57,000 
2,223,269 
3,187,424 

*6,800 
370,808 
081,823 
433,384 
899,390 
819,180 
171,374 
*  14,000 
191,200 
161,765 

49,677 

107,027 

237,965 

5,010 

039,975 

1,006,971 

84,019 


*1, 176,570 
710,795 


308,836 


159,011 

95,550 

938,859 

503,307 

570,631 

339,007 

35,920 

25,100 

14,077 

11,000 

29,116 

*17,034 

407,177 

298,332 

7,904 

6,000 

72,717 

53,574 

30,737 

25,227 

8,103 

*4,CO0 

9,836 

6,000 

Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


Adjusted  from  Au(ht  Figiiies 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Paid  to 

Classroom 

Teachers 


PLACER  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Eureka 

Foresthill 

Gold  Run 

Lincoln 

Loomis 

Newcastle 

Ophir 

Penryn 

Placer  Hills 

Rocklin 

Roseville 

Sheridan 

Valley  View 

Junior  College: 

Sierra 

PLUMAS  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Plumas 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Al  vord 

Beaumont 

Corona 

Palm  Springs 

Palo  Verde 

San  Jacinto 

Common  Administration: 

Banning 

Hemet  Valley 

High  School: 

Coachella  Valley 

Elsinore 

Perris 

Riverside 

Elementary: 

Alamos 

Alberhill 

Alvord 

Cabazon 

Coachella 

Cottonwood 

Desert  Center 

Elsinore 

Glen  Avon 

Hamilton 

High  Grove 

Indio 


100 
83 
91 
77 
75 
88 
83 
73 
76 
78 
97 
58 
65 


100 


QNR 

83 

86 

100 

100 

96 


87 
100 


90 


100 
QNR 


QNR 
100 
86 
81 
84 
78 
100 
83 
89 
91 
79 
100 


100 
72 
91 
68 
69 
80 
60 
60 
70 
66 
81 
58 
65 


93 


100 


QNR 
67 
72 
97 
81 
82 


73 

74 

100 

QNR 


QNR 
100 
73 

77 
72 
78 
100 
73 
77 
89 
67 
89 


S50,621 

*$37,018 

75,388 

46,150 

6,772 

5,100 

258,089 

171,941 

170,882 

118,189 

52,411 

.39,200 

27,715 

17,520 

53,259 

33,420 

141,237 

99,188 

117,195 

75,377 

703,730 

504,510 

34,875 

22,920 

8,810 

*4,913 

527,696 


1,481,337 


299,189 


820,591 


455,953 

281,513 

1,940,367 

1,140,422 

2,001,080 

1,080,538 

1,359,356 

814,225 

381,407 

257,130 

684,765 

399,163 

1,123,622 

638,381 

816,472 

443,945 

202,780 

108,485 

231,185 

141,979 

5,326,810 

*3. 190,123 

7,401 

*5,000 

19,597 

12,500 

915,042 

575,500 

44,065 

28,062 

408,301 

252,713 

8,512 

5,400 

136,322 

98,092 

210,.334 

149,720 

293,279 

190,718 

14,602 

10,000 

71,657 

44,897 

1,000,157 

688,067 

Afljusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   ill— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


RIVERSIDE  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Mecca 

Menifee ^ 

Midland 

M  urrieta 

Nuview 

Oasis 

Pedleyi 

Perris 

Riverside 

Romoland 

Temecula 

Thermal 

Union 

Val  Verde 

West  Riverside 


Junior  College: 

Coachella  (Newly  Organized) 
Riverside 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Elk  Grove 

Folsom 

Sacramento 


High  School: 
Cortland- -- 

Gait 

Grant 

San  Juan.- 


Elementary: 

Arcade 

Arcohe 

Arden-Carmichael- 

Bates 

Beaver 

Center 

Del  Paso  Heights - 

Elverta 

Fair  Oaks 

Franklin 

Gait 

Isleton 

Natomas 

No.  Sacramento 

Orange  vale 

Rio  Linda 

Robla 

Sylvan 

Walnut  Grove 


Junior  College: 
American  River. 


100 
92 
91 
96 
94 
82 
100 
76 
QNR 
86 
85 
94 
86 
85 


QNR 


92 
88 
100 


QNR 

86 

100 

QNR 


QNR 
82 

QNR 
92 
89 

QNR 
89 

QNR 

QNR 

79 
100 
88 
97 

QNR 
94 
93 

QNR 
89 


83 


91 
89 
73 
96 
77 
63 
83 
63 
QNR 
70 
82 
76 
76 
72 
84 


QNR 


78 
79 
84 


QNR 

69 

100 

QNR 


QNR 
78 

QNR 
85 
83 

QNR 
75 

QNR 

QNR 


90 
85 
77 

QNR 
78 
73 

QNR 
76 


57 


$82,083 
22,594 

586,330 
27,458 
66,936 

108,098 
97,676 

218,238 

3,545,459 

68,815 

30,854 

201,594 

231,806 
74,479 

488,573 


1,135,702 


1 ,335,947 

1,553,753 

18,711,155 


154,621 

238,740 

3,407,309 

3,314,466 


2,098,837 

36,303 

3,479,108 

138,087 

31,396 

80,764 

364,284 

66,447 

431,180 

208,027 

165,754 

40,582 

1,873,210 

852,460 

1,911,345 

444,202 

999,219 

81,635 


956,042 


$51,500 
15,000 

294,515 
21,550 

*45,670 
68,595 
54,632 

132,111 

*2, 284, 189 

48,690 

21,709 

119,547 

155,000 
50,814 

325,661 


♦558,047 


818,110 

961,831 

10,601,756 


*101,738 

128,421 

1,876,188 

*1, 776,990 


*1, 253, 603 

25,855 

*2, 123,999 

96,934 

19,417 

56,518 

225,797 

*43,548 

*268,498 

129,313 

97,284 

26,040 

1,098,447 

*580,269 

1,182,884 

259,911 

*652,894 

49,730 


389,507 


*  Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


SAN  BENITO  COUNTY 
High  School: 

San  Benito 

Elementary: 

Ausaymas 

Bitterwater-TuUy 

Cienaga 

Emmet 

Enterprise 

Fairhaven 

Fairview 

HoUister 

Jefferson 

Live  Oak 

New  Idria 

Olympia 

Panoche 

San  Juan 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Anita 

Southside 

Tres  Pinos 

Union 

Willow  Grove 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 

Unified: 

Bear  VaUey 

Chine 

Fontana 

Morongo 

Rim  of  the  World 

Trona 

Common  Administration: 

Needles 

Redlands 

San  Bernardino 

High  Schools: 

Barstow 

Chaffey 

Colton 

Victor  VaUey 

Elementary: 

Adelanto 

Alta  Loma 

Amboy 

Apple  Valley 

Barstow 

Bloomington 

Central 

Cima 

Colton 


100 


QNR 
100 

84 

95 
QNR 
QNR 
QNR 

86 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

98 
QNR 

75 

90 
QNR 
QNR 
QNR 

84 


100 
91 

100 
98 

100 

100 


100 
100 
100 


100 

QNR 

86 

100 


100 

87 
100 

95 
100 

82 
100 
100 

90 


82 


QNR 
100 

84 

91 
QNR 
QNR 
QNR 

79 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

98 
QNR 

67 

90 
QNR 
QNR 
QNR 

84 


91 
77 
87 
79 
97 
100 


100 
84 
93 


100 

QNR 

72 

100 


100 
77 

100 
77 
96 
70 
91 

100 
76 


S549,817 


56,251 

13,596 

12,259 

6,752 

7,113 

10,005 

19,180 

349,959 

6.206 

5,857 

12,458 

13,422 

7,072 

114,983 

6,390 

8,064 

12,293 

12,852 

11,836 

14,207 


376,930 

1,761,198 

4,401,944 

1,021,128 

633,343 

608,520 


844,916 

3.472,820 

13,216,518 


1,122,307 

3.144.399 

980.348 

1,353.006 


228,980 

93,636 

42,287 

235,476 

1,222.187 

722,299 

276,739 

22,836 

1,243,477 


*$317.418 


*44.735 

11,250 

9.405 

5.100 

*6.000 

*6,000 

*14,920 

253,465 

*5,000 

*4,750 

*9.750 

11.025 

*5.000 

70.833 

5,050 

*5,690 

*9.290 

*9,800 

9,393 

9,800 


233.557 
1,039,146 
2,349,297 
514,722 
335,720 
343,856 


437,774 
2.028.343 
7,827,405 


555.244 

*1, 569.302 

554.254 

633.615 


145.963 
59.936 
19,500 
103,748 
758,443 
446,702 
188,148 
*12,501 
822.411 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR— Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503 : 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


3 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Elementary: 

Cucamonga 

Daggett 

Eti  wanda 

Fallsvale 

Guasti 

Helendale 

Hesperia, 

Highland 

Hinkley 

Kelso 

Los  Flores 

Lucerne  Valley 

Ludlow 

MiU 

M  ission 

Mount  Baldy 

Mountain  View 

Newberry 

Ontario 

Ore  Grande 

Osdick 

Phelan 

Rialto 

San  Salvador 

Terrace 

Upland 

Victor 

Wrightwood 

Yermo 

Yucaipa 


Junior  College: 

Chaffey 

San  Bernardino  Valley. 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Coronado 

Mountain  Empire 

Ramona 

San  Diego 

Vista 


High  School: 

Escondido 

Fallbrook 

Grossmont 

Julian 

Oceanside-Carlsbad . 

San  Dieguito 

Sweetwater 


100 

100 

100 

NR 

100 

100 

83 

86 

100 

100 

98 

NR 

88 

82 

86 

QNR 

89 

100 

83 

75 

QNR 

96 

90 

100 

100 

92 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 
93 


100 
96 
79 

100 
87 


85 
100 

81 
100 
100 
100 
100 


99 

84 

NR 

100 

100 

71 

71 

91 

100 

98 

NR 

88 

72 

76 

QNR 

89 

100 

69 

62 

QNR 

96 

68 

100 

100 

80 

83 

94 

100 

84 


80 
83 


84 
86 
71 
85 
74 


73 
82 
68 
94 
90 
100 


1193,451 

93,040 

113,595 

14,386 

24,625 

20,383 

177,300 

297,961 

208,644 

12,137 

10,794 

90,595 

8,048 

100,857 

217,602 

21,787 

41,039 

79,331 

3,624,403 

66,711 

6,914 

17,848 

1,391,479 

27,633 

193,758 

831,550 

508,787 

26,792 

188,021 

407,185 


1,405,933 
1,853,540 


1,249,997 

266,990 

379,046 

41,859,264 

1,662,087 


875,198 
354,352 
4,843,955 
140,717 
1,043,606 
1,015,999 
4,592,878 


$132,500 
*43,819 
*58,664 
*10,364 

21,040 
*12,429 

92,870 
178,090 
114,392 

*6,225 

*6,000 

*48,040 

5,050 

63,520 
139,450 
*17,335 

27,800 

*49,417 

2,206,715 

*44,911 

*4,9.50 

10,704 
703,141 

24,740 
186,338 
560,589 
310,014 
*17,279 
127,547 
249,500 


684,635 
998,194 


770,009 
163,296 
221,067 
25,270,851 
992,322 


508,283 
189,905 

2,578,7,58 

66,968 

529,246 

526,192 

2,347,281 


Adjusted  from  Audit  F"is;ur('s 

NR— No  Report 

QNR     Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503; 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary: 

Alpine 

Barrett 

Bonsall 

Borrego 

Cajon  Valley 

Cardiff 

Carlsbad 

Chula  Vista 

Dehesa 

Del  Mar 

DeLuz 

Dulzura 

Encinitas 

Escondido 

Fallbrook 

Jamul-Las  Flores 

Julian 

Lakeside 

La  Mesa-Spring  Valley 

Lemon  Grove 

National 

Oceanside 

Orange  Glen 

Pauma 

Poway 

Ranclio  Santa  Fe 

Rich-Mar 

vSan  Pasqual 

Santee 

San  Ysidro 

Solana  Beach 

South  Bay 

Spencer  Valley 

VaUecitos 

Valley  Center 

Warner 

Junior  College: 

North  San  Diego-Paloniar 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY 
Unified : 

San  Francisco 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Lincoln 

Stockton 

Common  Administration: 

Lodi 


90 

86 

QNR 

100 

89 

100 

100 

99 

85 

100 

QNR 

89 

77 

100 

100 

84 

82 

89 

100 

91 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

72 

100 

95 

100 

100 

83 

97 


100 


71 
86 

QNR 
100 
73 
92 
92 
82 
85 
93 

QNR 


81 

98 

70 

65 

75 

82 

76 

84 

86 

90 

100 

100 

100 

90 

100 

100 

63 

94 

81 

96 

100 

72 

74 


83 


NR 

78 


77 


S182,782 

$113,512 

6,779 

4,800 

56,109 

*38,478 

61,628 

*39,704 

3,373,530 

2,009,391 

1.52,142 

106,. 500 

685,878 

419,278 

2,8.59,236 

1,692,349 

26,5.58 

17,700 

140,967 

87,228 

8,065 

*5,000 

13,676 

9,900 

266,896 

165,491 

1,260,256 

734, .551 

661,925 

445,247 

65,629 

40,225 

.53,059 

*36,768 

773,172 

486,7.50 

3,960,978 

2,233,261 

1,333,660 

805,281 

1,4.56,701 

942,948 

1,6.50,085 

1,000,242 

1.52,788 

97,373 

46,612 

*29,.539 

315,3.59 

214,268 

113,719 

76,735 

314,945 

192,0.59 

17,419 

12,0.50 

671,1.58 

428,510 

213,274 

139,2.59 

218,417 

139,128 

1,121,892 

787,186 

8,932 

5.400 

31,048 

25,100 

93, .587 

53,6.53 

48,976 

*28,791 

525,064 


1,007,781 
11,899,8.59 


2,027,633 


268,232 


*.594,804 
6,955,405 


.Vdjusted  frum  Audit  Figuies 

NR— .\o  Kcport 

QNK — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 
— Continued 
High  School: 

Escalon 

Linden 

Manteca 

Ripon 

Tracy 

Elementary: 

Alpine- Victor 

Atlanta 

Banta 

BeUota 

Bruella 

Burwood 

Calla 

ChartviUe 

Clements 

CoUegeviUe 

David  Bixler 

Davis 

Dent 

Elkhorn 

Everett 

Fairchild 

Farmington 

Four  Tree 

French  Camp 

Garden 

Glenwood 

Grant 

Harmony  Grove 

Henderson 

Holt 

Houston 

Independent 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

LammersvOle 

Lathrop 

Linden 

Live  Oak 

Lockef  ord 

Lone  Tree 

Manteca 

Montezuma 

Mossdale 

Naglee 

New  Haven 

New  Hope 

New  Jerusalem 

Oak  View 

Ray 

Rindge 


82 
*66 
NR 

72 

74 


74 

98 

100 

94 

100 

QNR 
95 
71 
100 
72 
88 
81 
75 
73 
85 
100 

QNR 
100 
95 
98 
60 
82 

QNR 

89 

100 

87 

QNR 
86 
100 
67 
91 
65 
78 
73 
80 
75 
79 
67 

QNR 
58 
87 

QNR 
75 
90 

QNR 


76 
(iO 
NR 
61 
60 


74 
98 
95 
94 
100 

QNR 
95 
71 
100 
72 
88 
71 
68 
73 
85 
100 

QNR 

100 

87 

98 

NR 

82 

QNR 

89 

100 

77 

QNR 
86 
100 
67 
84 
55 
69 
73 
80 
()7 
69 
67 

QNR 

NR 

76 

QNR 
64 
90 

QNR 


.¥207,417 

S134,045 

65 

1.52,703 

87,087 

57 

474,515 

*273,228 

*58 

133,380 

78,825 

59 

488,283 

259,359 

53 

48,285 

34,244 

71 

31,3.55 

22,000 

70 

57,894 

45,6.50 

79 

16,.535 

10,.500 

64 

32,782 

25,000 

76 

36,209 

*26,302 

*73 

33,805 

26,800 

79 

34,923 

24,3.50 

71 

25,723 

18,340 

71 

26,736 

16,1.50 

60 

18,667 

9,800 

52 

119,374 

80,800 

68 

138,136 

95,876 

69 

30,081 

20,579 

68 

13,887 

9,550 

69 

17,663 

12,100 

69 

43,449 

*29,510 

*68 

25,475 

19,800 

78 

126,931 

96,191 

76 

11,068 

*5,560 

*50 

35,763 

29,180 

82 

6, .591 

4,600 

70 

37,090 

*25,748 

*69 

39,761 

30,050 

76 

34,684 

23,001 

66 

94,326 

64,900 

69 

7,836 

*6,600 

*84 

70,078 

50,757 

72 

26,975 

21,194 

79 

29,679 

21,558 

73 

115,561 

84,000 

73 

66,678 

38,298 

57 

80,863 

.55,198 

68 

52,3.52 

38,476 

73 

25,032 

17,900 

72 

542,877 

354,629 

65 

297,212 

193,740 

65 

13,611 

*9,700 

*71 

13,188 

*9,400 

*71 

62,117 

38.0.50 

61 

79,298 

52,165 

66 

38,046 

*26,707 

*70 

51,696 

34,561 

67 

20,182 

15,172 

75 

22,375 

*14,161 

*63 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Ripen 

River 

Rustic 

San  Joaquin 

Terminous 

Tokay  Colony 

Tracy 

Turner 

Van  Allen 

Venice 

Veritas 

Waterloo 

Waverly 

Woods 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Templeton 

Common  Administration: 

Paso  Robles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

High  School: 

Arroyo  Grande 

Atascadero - 

Coast 

Shandon 

Elementary: 

Adelaida 

Arroyo  Grande 

Atascadero 

Avila 

Banning 

BeUevue-Santa  Fe 

Branch 

Cambria 

Carrisa  Plains 

Cayucos 

Choice  Valley 

Cholame 

Creston 

Fairview 

Geneseo 

Huasna 

Laguna 

Los  Ranches 

Alorro 

Nlpomo 

Oak  Park 

Oceano 


79 

100 

80 

91 

100 

89 

83 

100 

62 

81 

83 

71 

65 


87 


85 
100 


84 

73 

100 

74 


86 

85 

84 

77 

QNR 

68 

98 

NR 

100 

100 

100 

QNR 

86 

QNR 

QNR 

89 

QNR 

81 

62 

82 

QNR 

*68 


72 
100 
80 
86 
95 
89 
71 
95 
NR 
81 
83 
70 
56 
79 


81 


76 
90 


70 
61 
95 
57 


86 

74 

69 

77 

QNR 

68 

98 

NR 

100 

85 

100 

QNR 

86 

QNR 

QNR 

89 

QNR 

79 

NR 

76 

QNR 

NR 


$134,145 

891,802 

26,559 

24,200 

21,192 

13,450 

14,837 

9,650 

24,298 

16,020 

12,939 

10,600 

751,624 

470,429 

22,762 

15,900 

34,556 

*23,700 

20,887 

*10,790 

24,390 

18,700 

50,931 

36,570 

91,251 

54,314 

241,947 

155,200 

169,327 


116,626 


785,579 

523,582 

1,829,543 

1,079,271 

461,941 

263,105 

292,770 

136,255 

102,118 

62,273 

54,814 

27,900 

7,140 

4,800 

314,689 

228,750 

363,873 

236,856 

13,039 

8,778 

6,163 

*4,583 

13,167 

9,400 

16,144 

14,100 

62,584 

*41,656 

14,036 

11,700 

52,082 

34,275 

8,409 

7,000 

7,017 

*4,205 

14,077 

9,600 

7,516 

*4,675 

6,183 

*4,491 

6,685 

5,000 

10,978 

*8,708 

21,448 

14,800 

156,211 

93,166 

158,819 

106,364 

5,868 

*4,237 

148,811 

72,230 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR — No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503 : 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Elementary — Continued 

PhiUips 

Pismo 

Pleasant  Valley 

Pozo 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Margarita 

Shandon 

Sunnyside 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

South  San  Francisco 


High  School: 
Half  Moon  Bay, 

Jefferson 

Pescadero 

San  Mateo 

Sequoia 


Elementary : 

Bayshore 

Belmont 

Brisbane 

Burlingame 

Coastside 

Hillsborough 

Jefiferson 

Laguna  Salada.. 

La  Honda 

Las  Lomitas 

Menlo  Park 

Millbrae 

Montara 

Pescadero 

Portola  Valley... 

Ravenswood 

Redwood  City... 
San  Bruno  Park. 

San  Carlos 

San  Mateo 

Tunis 

Woodside 


Junior  College: 
San  Mateo.. 


SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Carpinteria 

Lompoc 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Ynez 


80 
QNR 
89 
90 
87 
93 
74 
73 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 

100 

.  100 

QNR 

100 

100 

100 

83 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

89 

100 

100 

100 

97 

98 

100 

QNR 

QNR 


100 


100 
QNR 
100 
100 
100 


80 
QNR 
89 
80 
81 
80 
66 
63 


86 
83 
92 
89 
91 


81 
96 
83 
QNR 
90 
91 
86 
69 

100 

100 
86 
82 

100 
85 

100 
82 
86 
80 
80 
95 
QNR 
QNR 


70 


100 
QNR 
100 
88 
100 


$0,459 

355,387 

7,324 

8,587 

66,982 

60,085 

34,653 

48,042 


154,424 

1,749,650 

82,516 

4,391,654 

5,847,251 


224,685 
1,0.57,901 

187,106 
1,200,486 

215,302 

015,330 

2,411,645 

1,541,349 

44,404 

615,149 

1,102,249 

1,111,835 

64,2.58 

52,624 

262,268 
2,033,853 
3,904,385 
1,555,836 
1,219,243 
4,362,631 
6,513 

177,734 


2,174,292 


297,908 

720,525 

4,015,760 

1,126,810 

263,522 


$4,500 

*225,132 

5,000 

4,500 

46,620 

42,006 

*22,568 

33,750 


2,189,769 


81,652 

911,756 

51,440 

*2,489,340 

3,154,872 


122,685 
654,453 
103,480 
692,316 
137,724 
323,440 

1,548,195 
953,467 
*31,575 
339,727 
573,387 
619,008 
51,149 
36,941 
168,894 

1,229,566 

2,491,111 
929,978 
688,831 

2,852,014 

*5,200 

*1 10,989 


987,126 


174,225 

*413,400 

2,122,698 

639,836 

213,600 


70 

*63 
68 
52 
70 
70 

*65 
70 


53 

52 
62 

*57 
54 


55 
62 
55 
58 
64 
53 
64 
62 
*71 
55 
52 
56 
80 
70 
64 
60 
64 
60 
56 
65 
*80 
*62 


58 

*57 

*63 

57 

81 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
Q^fR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary : 

Artesia 

BaUard 

Blochman 

Bonita 

Buellton 

Carpinteria 

Casmalia 

Cold  Spring 

College 

Cuyama 

Ellwood 

Goleta 

Guadalupe 

Honda 

Hope 

Lompoc 

Los  Alamos 

Los  Olivos 

Maple 

Montecito 

Orcutt 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Maria 

Solvang 

Summerland 

Vista  Del  Mar 

Junior  College: 

Santa  Maria 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jose 

Common  Administration : 

Gilroy 

Santa  Clara 

High  School: 

Campbell 

Eastside 

Fremont 

Live  Oak 

Los  Gatos 

Mountain  View 

Elementary : 

Air  Point 

Alum  Rock 

Alviso 

Berry  essa 

Cambrian 


QNR 

100 

99 

100 

100 

QNR 
88 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
94 

QNR 
100 

QNR 
100 
100 

QNR 
95 
100 
100 
100 
100 

QNR 
100 


QNR 


100 
100 


86 

100 

QNR 

100 

100 

94 


QNR 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

90 


QNR 

100 

77 

100 

85 

QNR 

88 

86 

88 

100 

100 

94 

83 

QNR 

100 

QNR 

83 

100 

QNR 

86 

95 

95 


QNR 
100 


QNR 


84 
83 


73 

78 


73 

95 
QNR 

100 

87 
81 


QNR 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

75 


$12,897 

6,996 

61,151 

28,525 

73,319 

257,166 

20,146 

59,621 

123,096 

218,465 

33,061 

400,952 

237,257 

8,003 

184,223 

955,128 

81,871 

32,217 

18,426 

159,145 

490,416 

2,230,839 

1,340,359 

113,936 

17,400 

41,749 


335,486 


6,797,298 
11,981,307 


1,005,743 
2,803,291 


2,382,548 
1,866,320 
2,334,031 
346,588 
937,461 
1,554,913 


12,821 

2,088,679 

106,347 

342,694 

1,224,910 


*S9,864 
5,800 

*37,925 
19,435 
45,814 
*149,641 
14,700 
41,000 
72,600 
99,416 

*19,685 

250,529 

167,554 
*5,820 

128,549 
*613,632 

*5 1,588 
20,355 

*13,603 
96,125 

329,706 
1,280,731 

874,026 
73,902 
*9,630 
25,390 


*179,170 


3,205,660 
5,463,699 


571,450 
1,549,579 


1,367,783 

1,089,421 

*1,255,180 

238,150 

549,957 

980,016 


*10,236 
1,689,728 

*7 1,796 
*201,271 

777,316 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Campbell 

Cupertino 

Encinal 

Evergreen 

Franklin-McKinley 

Harney 

Jefferson 

Lakeside 

Llagas 

Loma  Prieta 

Los  Altos 

Los  Gates 

Luther  Burbank 

Machado 

Milpitas 

Montebello 

Moreland 

Morgan  Hill-Burnett 

Mountain  View 

Mount  Pleasant 

Oak  Grove 

Orchard 

Rucker 

San  Martin 

San  Ysidro 

Saratoga 

Sunnyvale 

Union 

Whisman 


Junior  College: 
Foothill- 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY 
Unified : 

San  Lorenzo  Valley 


Common  Administration: 

Santa  Cruz 

Watsonville 


Elementary: 

Aptos 

Bald  Mountain. 

Bonny  Doon 

Central 

Corralitos 

Freedom 

Happy  Valley.. 

Live  Oak 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Salsipuedes 

Scotts  Valley 

Seaside 

Sequel 


100 
100 
100 

92 
100 

86 

83 
QNR 
QNR 

95 
100 
100 

78 

94 
100 

81 
100 

90 
100 

88 
100 

94 

84 

80 
QNR 

98 
QNR 

95 
100 


100 


96 
89 


76 
84 
80 

100 
72 
74 

100 
92 
91 

100 
80 
79 
96 
83 


92 
100 
99 
73 
96 
86 
67 

QNR 

QNR 
68 
86 
100 
67 
94 
82 
77 
83 
72 
95 
78 
84 
80 
83 
71 

QNR 
83 

QNR 
82 
87 


100 


78 
75 


84 
80 

100 
70 
64 

100 
83 
86 

100 
73 
71 
86 
74 


82,781,504 

3,305,451 

72,085 

122,097 

555,480 

6,541 

2,533,244 

23,206 

5,496 

55,803 

2,166,707 

879,786 

88,122 

20,896 

599,827 

5,829 

1,328,617 

374,359 

1,190,333 

353,975 

204,027 

101,658 

61,798 

147,073 

51,484 

579,591 

3,153,776 

1,121,018 

790,992 


1,051,660 


448,225 


$1,801,388 

2,669,660 

46,542 

70,378 

372,138 

4,800 

1,448,820 

*16,419 

*4,200 

*33,763 

1,260,291 

653,352 

63,105 

15,787 

335,720 

4,300 

775,704 

226,900 

764,886 

214,588 

119,231 

64,622 

43,216 

104,042 

*37,416 

355,270 

*1, 828,426 

700,198 

537,226 


*370.717 


322,829 


65 
81 
65 

58 
67 
73 
57 
*71 
*76 
*61 
58 
74 
72 
76 
56 
74 
58 
61 
64 
61 
58 
64 
70 
71 
*73 
61 
*58 
62 
68 


*35 


66 


2,114,823 

1,173,767 

56 

1,717,853 

1,007,582 

59 

150,414 

94,500 

63 

7,174 

4,700 

66 

13,617 

9,300 

68 

7,523 

5,800 

77 

73,274 

52,618 

72 

332,073 

205,069 

62 

17,662 

13,975 

79 

214,897 

145,106 

68 

13,559 

9,800 

72 

23,877 

15,533 

65 

128,010 

89,097 

70 

144,120 

96,369 

67 

8,423 

*5,245 

*62 

256,343 

175,029 

68 

Afljusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Junior  CoUege: 

CabriUo 

SHASTA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Fall  River 

High  School: 

Anderson 

Shasta  (and  J.C.) 

Elementary: 

Bass 

Bella  Vista 

Buckeye 

Bush  Bar 

Canyon 

Cascade 

Castle  Rock 

Cedar  Creek 

Cloverdale 

Columbia 

Cottonwood 

Enterprise 

French  Gulch 

Grant 

Igo 

Indian  Springs 

Inwood 

Junction 

Mill  Creek.- 

MillviUe 

Montgomery 

Morley 

North  Cow  Creek 

Olinda 

Ono 

Pacheco 

Parkville 

Redding 

Rockland 

Sacramento  River 

Shasta 

Shasta  Lake 

Sierra 

South  Fork 

Whiskeytown 

Whitmore 

SIERRA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Sierra-Plumas 


NR 


100 


82 
79 


89 

100 

81 

100 

100 

83 

94 

QNR 

92 

70 

85 

73 

90 

69 

80 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 

88 

QNR 

86 

QNR 

QNR 

87 

66 

80 

NR 

QNR 

75 

95 

87 

86 

80 

QNR 


100 


NR 


90 


71 
69 


82 

100 

68 

100 

100 

72 

94 

QNR 

80 

60 

73 

61 

83 

69 

80 

100 

QNR 

QNR 

QNR 

86 

QNR 

86 

QNR 

QNR 

80 

59 

80 

NR 

QNR 

75 

95 

74 

86 

80 

QNR 


100 


$367,341 


560,912 


342,237 


*$106,483 


335,941 


326,247 

196,440 

1,790,922 

*1,047,528 

25,619 

18,300 

20,510 

13,400 

61,302 

38,678 

15,816 

8,000 

30,234 

20,650 

512,600 

320,508 

29,834 

*2 1,350 

14,243 

*10,910 

19,208 

13,500 

47,929 

*34,509 

159,979 

100,350 

385,937 

242,025 

14,340 

9,300 

16,352 

12,800 

5,679 

4,500 

49,424 

27,449 

9,365 

*7,926 

32,468 

*23,804 

5,877 

*4,200 

10,421 

*8,526 

28,898 

*20,049 

13,031 

9,675 

0,478 

*5,116 

31,354 

*23,040 

13,642 

9,200 

86,535 

64,400 

6,783 

4,500 

1,001,768 

*638,273 

5,636 

4,200 

44,327 

33,499 

369,029 

234,190 

12,206 

9,600 

5,191 

4,500 

17,185 

♦13,619 

17,690 

11,400 

224,818 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Dunsmuir 

Etna 

Siskiyou 

Tulelake 

Yreka 


Elementary: 

Big  Springs 

Bogus 

Butte  ville 

Callahan 

Delphic 

Dorris 

Dunsmuir 

East  Fork 

Etna 

Fall  Creek 

Forks  of  Salmon. 

Fort  Jones 

Gazelle 

Grenada 

Happy  Camp 

HUt 

Honolulu 

Hornbrook 

Junction 

Klamath  River.. 

Little  Shasta 

Macdoel 

McCloud 

Montague 

Mount  Hebron. . 

Mount  Shasta 

Quartz  Valley 

Red  Rock 

Sawyers  Bar 

Seiad 

Tulelake 

Weed 

Willow  Creek 

Yreka 


Junior  College: 
Siskiyou 


SOLANO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Benicia 

Dixon 

Vallejo 


High  School: 

Arniijo 

Rio  Vista. 
Vacaville.. 


100 
97 

100 

99 

QNR 


92 
80 
85 
87 
80 
96 
93 

QNR 

68 

100 

100 

73 

84 

96 

76 

87 

100 

QNR 
95 
82 
89 
80 
84 
72 

QNR 
74 
100 
86 
89 
86 
85 
85 
95 
75 


QNR 


87 
99 
98 


90 
100 
100 


98 
82 
89 
83 
QNR 


92 
80 
85 
87 
80 
84 
86 
QNR 
65 

100 

100 
73 
84 
93 
64 
87 

100 
QNR 
95 
82 
89 
80 
71 
62 
QNR 
66 

100 
86 
89 
86 
74 
78 
95 
68 


QNR 


75 
84 
83 


71 
77 
96 


$144,501 

95,503 

988,504 

112,319 


14,805 
5,584 

14,674 
7,327 
5,709 

68,475 
208,785 

49,338 

8,184 

10,185 

40,697 

19,195 

31,434 

82,927 

27,562 

6,718 

27,399 

8,634 

29,223 

7,256 

21,369 

140,508 

59,591 

6,504 

155,734 

7,802 

6,646 

8,027 

14,043 

106,162 

194,740 

7,274 

304,768 


145,364 


509,885 

492,974 

6,265,630 


555,248 
308,249 
438,073 


S92,150 
53,100 

541,300 
66,680 


10,300 
4,500 
9,550 
5,350 
4,500 

55,474 
152,994 

34,550 

6,700 

*6,473 

30,300 

14,100 

20,928 

58,370 

19,525 

5,600 

*20,120 

5,300 

18,450 

5,000 

13,400 

86,560 

39,181 

*4,200 

97,740 

*6,375 

4,800 

5,000 

9,650 

69,350 

140,749 

5,300 

220,444 


*63,383 


315,183 

348,828 

3,831,183 


298,669 
118,333 
270,073 


64 
56 
55 
59 


70 
80 
65 
73 
79 
81 
73 

70 

82 

*64 
74 
73 
67 
70 
71 
83 

*73 
61 
63 
69 
63 
62 
66 

*65 
63 

*82 
72 
62 
69 
65 
72 
73 
72 


*44 


62 
71 
61 


54 
38 
62 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   lil-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


SOLANO  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary : 

Browns  Valley 

Center 

Cooper 

Crystal 

Dover 

Elmira 

Fairfield 

Falls 

Green  Valley 

Montezuma 

Oakdale 

Olive-Pleasants  Valley-.. 

Rio  Vista 

Ryer 

Suisun  Valley 

Tolenas 

Vaca  Valley 

WolfskiU 

SONOMA  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Geyserville 

Sonoma 

Common  Administration : 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa 

High  School: 

Analy 

Cloverdale 

Healdsburg 

Elementary : 

Alexander 

Alpine 

American  Valley 

Bellevue 

Bennett  Valley 

Bloomfield 

Bodega  Bay 

Canfield 

Cinnabar 

Cloverdale 

Cotati 

Dunham 

ForestviUe 

Fort  Ross 

Grant 

Gravenstein 

Green  Valley 

Guerneville 


78 

100 

QNR 

84 
100 
100 
100 
100 

89 
100 
100 

87 

100 

QNR 

65 
QNR 

90 

76 


80 


100 
100 


100 

88 

100 


QNR 

QNR 
84 
67 
96 
84 
86 
90 
77 
74 
89 
100 
76 
NR 

QNR 
75 

QNR 
71 


78 

100 

QNR 

72 
100 
100 

86 
100 

74 
100 
100 

83 

92 
QNR 

65 
QNR 

74 

76 


65 

75 


97 
97 


91 
79 
92 


QNR 

QNR 
84 
55 
96 
84 
86 
90 
77 
66 
77 
100 
63 
NR 

QNR 
61 

QNR 
59 


$12,165 

S8,700 

158,314 

93,389 

6,173 

♦5.000 

452,317 

266,233 

23,482 

16,917 

24,324 

17,776 

802,765 

5.53,513 

19,263 

17,240 

72,045 

45,4.50 

15,684 

*1 1,851 

11,181 

9,800 

14,890 

10,608 

235,464 

1.58,114 

25,974 

*11,997 

44,321 

28,116 

26,139 

*19,.543 

876,640 

571,928 

18,009 

12,700 

135,731 

78,670 

973,846 

608,095 

1,. 591, 979 

929,264 

3,476,261 

2,159,057 

594,200 

386,234 

157,423 

97,273 

515,304 

298,111 

28,151 

*21,048 

7,345 

*4,405 

13,391 

9,400 

254,163 

153,720 

26,618 

20,060 

12,728 

9,400 

19,803 

14,400 

13,088 

10,100 

46,511 

34,612 

260,428 

177,096 

101,082 

69.578 

14,668 

11.112 

78,5.52 

46.133 

20,067 

*14,837 

6,687 

*4,700 

112,474 

68,484 

13,531 

*10,440 

90,443 

46.900 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR — No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 
Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


SONOMA  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Harmony 

Healdsburg 

Horicon 

Jenner 

Jonive 

Lakeville 

Liberty 

Los  Guilicos 

Marin 

Mark  West 

Monte  Rio 

Montgomery 

Oak  Grove 

Old  Adobe 

Penngrove 

Piner-Olivet 

Potter 

Reservation 

Rincon  Valley 

Roseland 

Sebastapol 

Twin  Hills 

Two  Rock 

Vine  Hill 

Washington 

Watson 

Waugh 

West  Side 

Wilmar 

Windsor 

Wright 


Junior  College: 
Santa  Rosa-_ 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Denair 


Common  Administration: 
Modesto 


High  School: 

Ceres 

Hughson.. 

Oakdale 

Orestimba. 
Patterson  . 
Turlock._. 


85 
97 
65 
80 

QNR 

95 

100 

NR 

QNR 

92 

100 

QNR 
86 
76 
91 
71 
91 
88 

QNR 

93 

83 

69 

100 

QNR 
100 

QNR 
89 

QNR 
86 
79 
78 


100 


78 
81 
84 
86 
72 
86 


59 
87 
62 
80 

QNR 

85 

97 

NR 

QNR 

80 

100 

QNR 
76 
74 
89 
60 
91 
88 

QNR 

84 

71 

57 

100 

QNR 
100 

QNR 
89 

QNR 
77 
72 


67 


70 


74 
64 
68 
70 
65 
71 


S45,520 

227,990 

32,925 

6,174 

14,846 
28,093 


93,4.37 

30,118 

14,047 

102,981 

70,470 

72,6.57 

54,949 

12,727 

6,635 

462,275 

135,771 

265,746 

71,147 

31,073 

22,475 

10,996 

5,805 

18,678 

25,065 

75,058 

132,887 

118,584 


1,189,113 


176, .535 


$34,226 

165,019 

19,900 

4,. 500 

10,800 
20,080 


65,317 
22,460 

*10,127 
68,404 
49,. 5.52 
55,678 
35,398 
10,200 
5,200 
*299,966 

111,4.54 

166,.531 
43,229 
24,437 

*17,627 

9,936 

*4,500 

15,000 

*19,794 
.52,314 
94,698 
75,356 


563,682 


112,331 


7,636,136 

4,821,395 

3.54,485 

233,174 

189,266 

101,781 

544,825 

314,928 

158,878 

87,026 

176,221 

88,582 

553,551 

368,379 

75 
72 
60 
73 

72 
71 


70 
75 

*72 
66 
70 
77 
64 
80 
78 

*65 
82 
63 
61 
79 

*78 
90 

*78 
80 

*79 
70 
71 
64 


47 

64 
63 


66 
54 
58 
55 
50 
67 


'  djusted  f rnm  Audit  Figures 

NR— No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


PROPOSED  REVISION 

Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 

Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 

Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 

Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Districts  by 
County  and  Type 

Total  Cert. 
Personnel 

Classroom 
Teachers 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary: 

74 
78 
98 
84 
98 
87 

*78 
67 
88 
72 
86 
56 
91 
75 
84 
83 
81 
75 

100 
81 

100 
86 
83 
78 

100 
79 

*70 
80 
84 
70 
71 

78 
69 
92 
83 

80 
70 
74 
75 
78 
67 
94 
QNR 
77 
82 
100 
98 

63 
68 
84 
67 
88 
74 

NR 
66 
78 
65 
79 
56 
91 
73 
78 
73 
74 
67 

100 
71 

100 
86 
77 
68 
98 
71 

NR 
68 
75 
61 
59 

68 
61 
79 
71 

79 
61 
71 
69 
78 
63 
94 
QNR 
69 
73 
100 
96 

S79,250 
663,904 
126,008 
168,279 

21,705 

75,648 
124,205 

37,099 
224,049 
118,193 

13,264 

11,451 

25,628 

35,583 
173,651 
436,710 

26,449 
216,840 

49,285 
296,732 

13,992 
7,387 

18,738 
123,071 

24,816 
147,873 
216,520 
683,930 

35,189 
133,670 

77,411 

109,959 
134,232 
114,324 
584.425 

58,632 
83,058 
51,941 
66,226 
23,296 
30,063 
15,007 
18,920 
148,710 
168,444 
37,425 
30,622 

$48,600 

441,674 

90,300 

99,150 

14,846 

47,500 

66,027 

23,151 

172,630 

76,568 

8,888 

9,300 

15,216 

23,000 

122,594 

303,944 

19,650 

146,550 

23,260 

196,687 

11,550 

4,800 

12,900 

81,961 

16,450 

102,481 

131,358 

432,712 

22,760 

84,785 

48,760 

57,400 

82,175 

07,239 

348,717 

47,650 
49,500 
35,292 
39,994 
17,424 
20,890 
10,475 

*12,206 
96,971 

119,247 
27,490 
21,512 

61 

67 

72 

59 

68 

63 

Hart-Ransom.  _-        

53 

62 

Hughson             -       .   -  -     

77 

65 

Knights  Ferry  .   -   _      .. 

67 

81 

59 

65 

71 

70 

74 

68 

47 

Riverbank      -    -    . _ 

66 

83 

Rosedale               -- -- 

65 

69 

Salida                  .              

67 

Shiloh     . 

66 

69 

61 

Turlock                          . 

63 

65 

63 

63 

SUTTER  COUNTY 

High  School: 

52 

61 

Sutter                                 . 

59 

Yuba               -. 

60 

Elementary: 

81 

Brittan                   -   .   - 

60 

68 

60 

75 

69 

70 

*65 

Lincoln         

65 

71 

73 

70 

*  Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
NE — No  Report 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE    III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 

PROPOSED  REVISION 

Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 

Costs 

Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 

Percent  of 

Total 

Current 

Expenses 

Districts  by 
County  and  Type 

Total  Cert. 
Personnel 

Classroom 
Teachers 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

SUTTER  COUNTY 
— Continued 

Elementary — Continued 

64 
QNR 
QNR 

51 

100 

QNR 

79 

93 
100 

95 

84 
84 

84 

95 

QNR 

73 

74 

90 

87 

74 

81 

80 

86 

QNR 

QNR 

100 

85 

QNR 

100 

87 

98 

69 
QNR 
8C 
84 
82 
95 

NR 
100 

64 

QNR 

QNR 

51 

95 

QNR 

71 

91 

100 

86 

74 
72 

64 

86 

QNR 

65 

74 

90 

87 

66 

81 

80 

75 

QNR 

QNR 

100 

85 

QNR 

100 

87 

77 

69 
QNR 
86 
84 
75 
95 

NR 
100 

S12,733 
11,495 
13,419 
34,361 
36,848 
7,908 
86,176 
19,279 
10,734 

606,225 

218,236 
975,025 

194,195 

99,292 
18,485 
201,943 
20,507 
31,758 
14,045 
114,633 
12,934 

6,387 
81,516 

5,849 
24,203 
14,825 
13,638 

7,357 

7,191 
19,657 

265,441 

19,545 

6,791 

12,412 

127,038 

6,462 

20,444 
19,465 

$10,300 
*6,162 

*10,348 
21,828 
21,378 
*5,376 
58,474 
10,148 
7,300 

490,200 

127,607 
609,133 

106,072 

77,800 

*14,255 

142,673 

14,900 

22,916 

9,700 

70,600 

9,050 

4,500 

51,500 

*4,500 

*15,300 

*1 1,300 

9,500 

*5,526 

*4,800 

14,600 

140,187 

16,000 

4,800 

9,400 

83,950 

5.300 

*15,200 
14,200 

81 

North  Butte    -- 

*54 

*77 

64 

Robbins-Sutter   ..    _ 

58 

Slough...   .. 

*68 

68 

Wilson 

53 

68 

Yuba --. 

81 

TEHAMA  COUNTY 

Unified: 

Los  Molinos       _   . 

58 

Red  Bluff... 

62 

High  School: 

55 

Elementary : 

78 

Bend         ..   -   .   .. 

*77 

71 

Elkins  ..   ..   . 

73 

72 

69 

Gerber  ...   

62 

Independent  ..                 .   . 

70 

70 

63 

*77 

*63 

*76 

Plum  Valley 

70 

Red  Rock 

*75 

*67 

Richfield           

74 

TRINITY  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Trinity 

53 

Elementary: 

82 

.. 

Cox  Bar 

71 

76 

Hayfork  Valley     

66 

Hetten  Valley   

82 

Hoaglin-Zenia  (Lake  Moun- 

*74 

Hyampom 

73 

'  Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
NR — No  Report 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


TRINITY  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Island  Mountain 

Junction  City 

Lewis  ton 

Mad  River 

Miners  ville 

Trinity  Center 

Weaverville 

TULARE  COUNTY 
Unified : 

Alpaugh 

Lindsay 

Common  Administration: 

Dinuba 

Orosi 

Visalia 

High  School: 

Exeter 

Porten-ille  (and  J.C.)  --. 

Strathmore 

Tulare 

Woodlake 

Elementarj': 

Aliens  worth 

Alta  Vista 

Buena  Vista 

Burton 

Citrus-South  Tule 

Columbine 

Cutler 

Ducor 

EarUmart 

Elbow 

Elbow  Creek 

Exeter 

Farmers  ville 

Goshen 

Grand  View 

Hope 

Hot  Springs 

I vanhoe 

Kaweah 

Kings  River 

Liberty 

Lin  wood 

Lovell 

Mineral  King 

Monson-Sultana 

Oak  VaUey 


QNR 

93 

100 


100 

82 


84 


79 
83 

82 


87 
89 


86 
80 


69 

72 

79 

68 

92 

100 

70 

QNR 

87 

72 

77 

QNR 

83 

69 

79 

100 

100 

NR 

90 

72 

*79 

QNR 

100 

84 

70 

79 


QNR 
93 
93 
88 
89 
100 
73 


90 
73 


65 
74 
71 


73 
68 
92 
70 
64 


69 

72 

79 

68 

92 

100 

59 

QNR 

83 

56 

66 

QNR 

71 

58 

79 

100 

100 

NR 

90 

68 

NR 

QNR 

100 

81 

60 

70 


S6,201 

*$4,300 

16,397 

10,388 

139,388 

93,225 

7,654 

4,900 

14,209 

10,000 

18,200 

*11,650 

132.728 

87,800 

118,261 

70,966 

617,929 

376,700 

707,890 

405,162 

440,590 

278,502 

2,592,891 

1,599,407 

352,046 

199,590 

1,304,076 

*649,850 

148,880 

87,645 

1,021,889 

559,494 

192,156 

101,830 

14,395 

9,900 

53,363 

35.940 

31,383 

23.000 

81,459 

60.682 

15,073 

10.300 

33,660 

24.100 

146,042 

88.323 

41,454 

*27,569 

334,325 

242,758 

37,030 

*26,500 

75,027 

47,200 

298.736 

*187,971 

185.692 

120,265 

102.585 

63,070 

35.760 

25,234 

17,474 

*12,008 

51,642 

43,100 

124,749 

*76,061 

23,999 

15,050 

82,112 

56,107 

44,469 

*32,550 

22.113 

*15,570 

16,978 

13,632 

173,713 

121,166 

82,393 

50,500 

87,572 

57,190 

►  Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
NB — No  Report 
QNB — Questionnaire  Not  Betumed 
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TABLE    Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 
Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


TULARE  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Outside  Creek 

Packwood 

Palo  Verde 

Pixley 

Pleasant  View 

PorterviUe  (and  J.C.) 

Richgrove 

Rockf  ord 

St.  Johns 

Saucelito 

Sequoia 

Sierra 

SpringviUe 

Stone  Corral 

Strathmore 

Sundale 

Sunnyside 

Taurusa-Chatham 

Terra  Bella 

Three  Rivera 

Tipton 

Traver 

Tulare  City 

Union 

Waukena 

Westside 

Windsor 

Woodlake 

Wood  ville 

Yettem 

Junior  College: 

Sequoias 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY 
High  School: 

Sonora 

Summerville 

Elementary: 

Algerine 

Arastra\-iUe 

Bellev'iew 

Big  Oak  Flat-Groveland_. 

Buck  Meadows 

Chinese  Camp 

Columbia 

Comer 

Curtis  Creek 

Jacksonville 

Jamestown 

Moccasin 

Poverty  Hill 


90 
68 
84 
85 
88 
80 
90 
63 
80 
96 
80 
82 
100 
94 
80 
81 
86 
66 
93 
93 
95 
69 
87 
67 
85 
92 
76 
90 
65 
80 


69 


89 
99 

QNR 
90 
84 

QNR 
92 
89 
87 

QNR 
77 
84 

QNR 


90 
68 
72 
72 
79 
69 
82 
52 
80 
93 
68 
82 
91 
94 
71 
71 
77 
66 
83 
89 
84 
62 
73 
57 
75 
92 
76 
83 
60 
77 


57 


77 
100 


QNR 
90 
84 

QNR 
81 
89 
73 

QNR 
67 
81 

QNR 


829,305 

S20,085 

69 

28,590 

19,5.50 

68 

114,314 

65,560 

57 

191,406 

116,681 

61 

102,929 

72,334 

70 

1.070,749 

677,322 

63 

117,365 

84,883 

72 

57,112 

33,785 

59 

14,624 

9,800 

67 

21,813 

15,630 

72 

56,996 

36,350 

64 

10,818 

*4,684 

*43 

75,078 

50,082 

67 

40,081 

28,6.50 

71 

125,585 

82,000 

65 

82,222 

51,670 

63 

108,431 

80,400 

74 

.30,633 

20,100 

66 

108,107 

77,412 

72 

48,414 

35,800 

74 

131,994 

80,050 

61 

48,503 

.30,491 

03 

1,086,602 

660,601 

61 

89,318 

47,948 

54 

67,564 

49,050 

73 

23,121 

15,500 

67 

28,766 

20,748 

72 

217,808 

179,219 

82 

132,427 

89,290 

67 

26,094 

17,200 

66 

948,833 

442,050 

47 

341,5.55 

218,850 

64 

121,741 

74,650 

61 

6,120 

5,000 

82 

12,921 

10,500 

81 

6,297 

*4,500 

*71 

26,417 

17,298 

65 

5,971 

4,700 

79 

6,607 

*4,800 

*73 

113,847 

63,315 

56 

6,130 

5,000 

82 

66,667 

41,184 

62 

6,715 

*4,800 

*71 

76,611 

48,700 

64 

6,377 

4,536 

71 

6,740 

*4,427 

*66 

Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNB — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   Ill-Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503: 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


TUOLUMNE  COUNTY 
— Continued 
Elementary — Continued 

Rawhide 

Sonora 

Soulbyville 

Summer^Tlle 

Twain  Harte-Long  Barn._ 
Wards  Ferrj' 


VENTURA  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Simi  Valley 


High  School: 

Fillmore 

Moorpark  MemoriaL 

Nordhofif 

Oxnard 

Santa  Paula 

Ventura 


Elementarj^: 

Avenue 

Barsdale 

Briggs 

Buckhom 

Cone  j  o 

Fillmore 

Hueneme 

Mesa 

Mill 

Moorpark 

Moiind 

Mupu 

Nordhoff 

Ocean  View 

Oxnard 

Piru 

Pleasant  Valley 

Rio 

San  Antonio 

San  Buena  Ventura. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Saticoy 

Somis 

Summit 

Timber 


YOLO  COUNTY 
Unified: 

Washington 


92 
72 
85 
80 
80 
89 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

93 

88 

94 

80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

82 

97 

88 

100 

79 

100 

89 

100 

100 

NR 

88 

100 

100 

QNR 


92 
05 
82 
68 


80 


100 
100 
100 
79 
93 
100 


100 

100 
85 

100 
94 
78 
71 
78 
81 
97 

100 

100 
81 
71 
79 
09 

100 
08 

100 
75 

100 
95 

NR 
09 
97 

100 
QNR 


70 


$14,460 

S10,300 

169,212 

100,553 

25,207 

18,450 

80,785 

48,450 

80,440 

52,700 

6,018 

5,000 

721,161 


384,825 


000,858 

326,648 

211,081 

106,750 

442,555 

336,466 

2,490,696 

1,127,758 

672,541 

407,100 

4,120,544 

2,159,527 

252,059 

103,099 

29,253 

18,133 

184,791 

124,872 

9,778 

0,700 

235,157 

*147,737 

341,934 

199,703 

1,205,252 

092,250 

94,914 

59,127 

232,280 

133,807 

232,207 

109,488 

163,330 

97,296 

27,322 

19,600 

621,320 

355,594 

230,511 

133,553 

1,971,209 

1,091,091 

82,421 

*55,050 

395,052 

230,629 

592,430 

379,754 

38,070 

27,000 

1,013,085 

964,110 

8,858 

6,042 

807,703 

590,000 

149,980 

*98,520 

139,307 

78,839 

107,251 

67,146 

16,169 

11,800 

52,243 

*33,95o 

1,721,890 

980,198 

57 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 

NR — No  Report 

QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
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TABLE   III— Continued 
Comparison  of  Present  Section  17503  With  Proposed  Revision 


Districts  by 
County  and  Type 


Present  Section  17503 : 

Percent  of  Foundation  or 

Alternate  Program  for 


Total  Cert. 
Personnel 


Classroom 
Teachers 


PROPOSED  REVISION 


Total 
Current 
Expense  of 
Education 
less  Trans- 
portation 
Costs 


Classroom 
Teachers 
Salaries 


Percent  of 
Total 

Current 
Expenses 

Paid  to 
Classroom 
Teachers 


YOLO  COUNTY 
— Continued 
[Common  Administration: 

Clarksburg 

Davis 

Esparto 

Woodland 

ligh  School: 
Winters 

elementary : 

Buckeye 

Cacheville 

Canon 

Capay 

Clover 

Dunnigan 

Elkhorn 

Fairfield 

Grafton 

Guinda 

Laugenour 

Plainfield 

Rumsey 

Union 

West  Sacramento 

Wildwood 

Willow  Oak 

Willow  Springs 

Winters 

Zamora 

YUBA  COUNTY 

Common  Administration 

Wheatland 

High  School: 
MarysvUle 

Elementary: 

Arboga 

Brophy 

Camp  ton  ville 

Cordua 

Dobbins 

EUa_-_ 

Foothill 

Fruitland 

Hanson  ville 

Linda 

Marysville 

Oregon  House 

Plumas 

Rose  Bar 

Yuba  Feather 

Funior  College: 
Yuba 


81 

100 

86 

95 


100 


QNR 

83 

90 

100 

100 

79 

100 

85 

100 

85 

100 

84 

QNR 

QNR 

72 

QNR 

QNR 

94 

83 

09 


86 


69 


100 
92 
70 

100 
83 
87 

100 
QNR 
88 
81 
80 
87 

100 
89 


82 


72 

100 

71 

S5 


100 


QNR 

83 

90 

100 

100 

79 

100 

85 

93 

85 

100 

66 

QNR 

QNR 

00 

QNR 

QNR 

94 

77 

69 


100 
86 
76 
97 
72 
87 

100 
QNR 
75 
73 
80 
87 

100 
73 


66 


$230,680 
899,757 
214,229 

1,465,272 


152,458 


63,132 

5,854 
17,973 

7,319 
28,707 
16,191 
14,105 
61,776 

7,483 
32,903 
58,995 

6,452 

10,787 

152,661 

2,281 

21,535 

21,254 

145,189 

18,218 


283,178 


572,976 


43,032 

21,231 

17,997 

34,388 

20,082 

336,012 

19,053 

23,794 

6,990 

425,463 

436,038 

7,538 

15,962 

9,712 

46,820 


718,575 


1125,836 
604,115 
128,000 
872,901 


90,845 


45,612 

4,500 

12,800 

5,600 

18,727 

11,400 

10,000 

43,992 

4,750 

22,037 

*33,576 
*5,000 
*4,600 

*93,009 
*1,590 

*16,214 
15,810 

105,203 
11,600 


169,601 


32,246 
14,200 

*10,274 
23,850 
10,890 

223,581 
14,548 

*14,420 
*5,386 

276,200 

301,267 

4,500 

10,600 

*7,286 

32,730 


351,402 


55 

67 
60 
60 


72 

77 

72 

77 

65 

70 

71 

71 

63 

67 

*57 

*77 

*43 

*61 

*70 

*75 

74 

72 

64 


60 


75 
67 

*57 
69 
54 
67 
76 

*61 

*77 
65 
69 
60 
66 

*75 
70 


49 


Adjusted  from  Audit  Figures 
QNR — Questionnaire  Not  Returned 
4 — T.-3f;92 


APPENDIX  A 

SECTION   17503,  EDUCATION  CODE 
AND  RELATED  SECTIONS 


SECTION    17503,   EDUCATION  CODE 
AND  RELATED  SECTIONS 

17503.  Percentage  of  apportionment  to  be  used  for  salaries  or  tui- 
tion ;  exemption ;  unexpended  balances.  During  any  fiscal  year  there 
shall  be  expended  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  persons  employed  by 
the  district  in  positions  recjuiring  certification  qualifications  or  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  by  the  district  to  another  district  for  the  following 
imounts : 

(a)  Not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  foundation  program  for  ele- 
nentary  school  attendance  in  elementary  districts  with  an  average 
iail}'  attendance  during  the  preceding  year  of  less  than  101,  exclusive 
)f  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high 
school,  as  such  foundation  program  is  actually  computed  for  apportion- 
nents  in  the  same  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  Article  2  (Sections  17651  to 
L7667,  inclusive)  of  Chapter  3  of  this  division,  or  pursuant  to  Section 
L7901,  if  the  foundation  program  for  such  district  is  computed  pur- 
suant to  Section  17901,  whichever  is  the  case  for  the  particular  dis- 
:rict,  or  65  percent  of  the  total  state  basic  and  equalization  aid  plus 
;he  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  the  maximum  tax 
'ate  prescribed  for  the  district  by  Section  20751  on  each  hundred  dol- 
ars  ($100)  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  during  the  current 
iscal  year,  reduced  by  the  amount  chargeable  to  the  district  for  tuition 
-or  interdistrict  attendance,  pursuant  to  Section  5659,  if  such  amount 
s  less  than  the  amount  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  foundation  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  foundation  program  for  elemen- 
:ary  school  attendance  of  an  elementary  district  with  an  average  daily 
ittendance  during  the  preceding  year  of  101  or  more,  exclusive  of  the 
iverage  daily  attendance  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  as  such  foundation  program  would  be 
iomputed  for  apportionments  in  the  same  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  Article 
I  (Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  efifect)  of  Chap- 
;er  3,  or  as  it  would  be  computed  pursuant  to  Section  17901.1  for 
ipportionments  in  the  same  fiscal  year,  whichever  is  the  larger  amount  ; 
)ut  if  an  amount  computed  by  determining  65  percent  of  the  total 
Dasic  and  equalization  aid  plus  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  the 
evy  of  the  maximum  tax  rate  prescribed  for  the  district  by  Section 
i0751  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  assessed  valuation  of  the 
iistrict  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  reduced  by  the  amount  charge- 
ible  to  the  district  for  tuition  for  interdistrict  attendance,  pursuant  to 
Section  5659,  is  less  than  the  larger  of  the  two  amounts  computed  on 
;he  basis  of  the  foundation  program,  such  amount  shall  be  used  in  lieu 
)f  the  amount  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  foundation  program. 

(c)  Not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  foundation  program  for  high 
school  attendance  in  high  school  districts  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance during  the  preceding  year  of  less  than  267,  as  such  foundation 

(101) 
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program  is  actiiall}^  computed  for  apportionments  in  the  same  fiscal  i 
year  pursuant  to  Articles  2  (Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive)  of 
Chapter  3  of  this  diAdsion,  or  pursuant  to  Section  17903,  if  the  fouuda-- 
tion  program  for  such  district  is  computed  pursuant  to  Section  17903, 
whichever  is  the  ease  for  the  particular  district,  or  65  percent  of  the 
total  state  basic  and  equalization  aid  plus  the  amount  which  would  be 
raised  by  the  levy  of  the  maximum  tax  rate  prescribed  for  the  dis- 
trict by  Section  20751  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  assessed 
valuation  of  the  district  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  increased  by 
amounts  received  as  tuition  payments  for  interdistrict  attendance,  if 
such  amount  is  less  than  the  amount  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
foundation  program. 

(d)  Not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  foundation  program  for  high 
school  attendance  in  a  high  school  district  which  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  preceding  year  of  267  or  more,  which  would  be 
computed  for  apportionments  in  the  same  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 2  (Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive)  of  Chapter  3  of  this  division, 
or  which  would  be  computed  for  apportionments  in  the  same  fiscal  year- 
pursuant  to  Section  17903,  whichever  is  the  larger  amount;  but  if  an 
amount  computed  by  determining  65  percent  of  the  total  basic  and 
equalization  aid  plus  the  amount  which  would  be  raised  by  the  levy  of 
the  maximum  tax  rate  prescribed  for  the  district  by  Section  20751  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  district 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  increased  by  amounts  received  as  tuition 
payments  for  interdistrict  attendance,  is  less  than  the  larger  of  the  two 
amounts  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  foundation  program,  such  amount 
shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  amount  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  founda- 
tion program. 

(e)  Not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  foundation  program  computed 
for  apportionments  in  the  same  fiscal  year  for  junior  college  attendance, 
or  65  percent  of  the  total  state  basic  and  equalization  aid  plus  the 
amount  which  would  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  the  maximum  tax  rate 
prescribed  for  the  district  by  Section  20751  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  increased  by  amounts  received  as  tuition  payments  for  interdis- 
trict attendance  and  reduced  by  amounts  of  interdistrict  attendance 
payments  chargeable  to  it,  if  such  amount  is  less  than  the  amount  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  foundation  program. 

(f)  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  as  determined  for  each  dis- 
trict, not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  apportionments  for  growth  com- 
puted for  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  the  apportionments  computed  pursuant  to  Sections  17951 
and  17411  during  the  same  fiscal  year. 

The  terms  "elementary  district,"  "high  school  district"  and  "ele- 
mentary school  attendance,"  "high  school  attendance,"  and  "junior 
college  attendance,"  as  used  in  this  section,  have  the  same  meanings  as 
if  used  in  Sections  11256,  11257,  and  17251,  Sections  17401  to  17417, 
inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to  18460,  inclusive. 

In  the  event  it  appears  to  the  governing  board  of  a  school  district 
that  the  application  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section  during 
a  fiscal  year  would  result  in  serious  hardship  to  the  district,  or  in  the 
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payment  of  salaries  to  persons  employed  by  the  district  in  positions 
requiring  certification  qualifications  substantially  in  excess  of  the  sal- 
aries paid  persons  employed  in  positions  requiring  certification  qualifi- 
cations by  other  districts  of  comparable  type  and  functioning  under 
comparable  conditions,  the  board  may,  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  having  jurisdiction  over  the  district 
apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  writing  not  later 
than  July  15th  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  exemption  from  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  on  account  of  which  the  application  is  made.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  duly  approved,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
may  grant  the  district  exemption,  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by 
him,  from  such  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  on  account  of  which  the 
application  is  made. 

If  any  portion  of  the  money  is  not  expended  as  required  by  this 
section  and  is  not  exempted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  county  superintendent  of  schools  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
iistrict  shall  add  such  portion  to  the  amount  required  to  be  expended 
Eor  salaries  or  tuition  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  he  may 
transfer  80  percent  of  such  amount  to  the  county  school  service  fund 
pursuant  to  Section  20104. 

17651.  Duty  to  compute  foundation  program  for  each  school  district. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  compute  for  each  school 
iistrict  the  amount  of  a  foundation  program  of  school  support  therefor, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  article  (commencing  at  Section 
17651). 

17652.  Increases  in  foundation  program  for  certain  newly  formed 
Linified  districts.  With  respect  to  any  unified  school  district  which  be- 
came effective  for  all  purposes  between  July  1,  1951,  and  July  1,  1952, 
inclusive,  and  any  unified  district  not  formed  under  Sections  3001  to 
M51,  inclusive,  of  this  code  and  which  became  effective  for  all  purposes 
3n  July  1,  1953,  the  foundation  program  for  such  district  as  computed 
inder  this  article  (commencing  with  Section  17651)  shall  be  increased 
ive  dollars  ($5)  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  in  each  of 
:he  first  five  fiscal  years  of  its  existence  for  all  purposes. 

17653.  Increases  in  foundation  program  for  certain  newly  formed 
inified  districts  of  less  than  10,000  average  daily  attendance.  With  re- 
?pect  to  any  unified  district  formed  under  Sections  3001  to  3451,  in- 
clusive, of  this  code,  which  became  effective  for  all  purposes  on  or  after 
luly  1,  1953,  and  which  during  the  year  preceding  the  effective  date 
for  all  purposes  had,  in  all  the  districts  which  were  formed  into  the 
inified  district,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
(10,000),  the  foundation  program  actually  computed  for  such  district 
mder  this  article  and  the  alternate  foundation  program  for  such  dis- 
:rict  under  Sections  17901  or  17903,  or  17901.1  or  17903.1,  whichever 
are  in  effect,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  increased  by  6  percent  for  the 
irst  fiscal  year,  4  percent  for  the  second  fiscal  year,  3  percent  for  the 
third  fiscal  year,  2  percent  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year,  and  1  percent  for 
:he  fifth  fiscal  year  of  its  existence. 

17654.  Increases  in  foundation  program  for  certain  newly  formed 
anified  districts  of  more  than  10,000  average  daily  attendance.  AVith 
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respect  to  any  unified  district  formed  under  Sections  3001  to  3451,  in- 
clusive, of  this  code,  which  became  effective  for  all  purposes  on  or  after 
July  1,  1953,  and  which  during  the  year  preceding  the  effective  date  for 
all  purposes  had,  in  all  the  districts  which  were  formed  into  the  unified 
district,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  more  tJian  ten  thousand  (10,- 
000)  and  in  which  there  was  not  on  July  1,  1952,  or  thereafter  a  single 
chief  administrative  officer  and  staff  that  administered  the  program  of 
education  for  all  the  secondary  schools  and  those  elementary  schools  of 
the  district  to  which  were  credited  50  percent  or  more  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  year  preceding  the  effective  date  for  all 
purposes  in  all  the  districts  formed  into  the  unified  district,  the  founda- 
tion program  actually  computed  for  such  district  under  this  article 
(commencing  at  Section  17651)  and  the  alternate  foundation  program 
for  such  district  under  Sections  17901  or  17903,  or  17901.1  or  17903.1, 
whichever  are  in  effect,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  increased  by  5  per- 
cent for  the  first  fiscal  year,  4  percent  for  the  second  fiscal  year,  3 
percent  for  the  third  fiscal  year,  2  percent  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year, 
and  1  percent  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year  of  its  existence. 

17655.  Foundation  program  for  school  districts  maintaining  one 
elementary  school  Math  average  daily  attendance  less  than  101. 

(a)  For  each  elementary  school  district  which  maintained  only  one 
elementary  school  and  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  less  than  26,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  and  for  which 
school  at  least  one  teacher  was  hired  full  time,  he  shall  compute  five 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($5,600). 

(b)  For  each  elementary  school  district  which  maintained  only  one 
elementary  school  and  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  26  or  more  and  less  than  51,  exclusive  of 
pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school, 
and  for  which  school  at  least  two  teachers  were  hired  full  time  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  days  school  was  maintained,  he  shall  compute 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($11,200). 

(c)  For  each  elementar}^  school  district  which  maintained  only  one 
elementary  school  and  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  51  or  more  but  less  than  76,  exclusive  of 
pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school, 
and  for  which  school  at  least  three  teachers  were  hired  full  time  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  days  school  was  maintained,  he  shall  compute 
sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ($16,800). 

(d)  For  each  elementary  school  district  which  maintained  only  one 
elementary  school  and  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  76  or  more  but  less  than  101,  exclusive  of 
pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school, 
and  for  which  at  least  four  teachers  were  hired  full  time  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  day,s  school  was  maintained,  he  shall  compute  twenty- 
two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($22,400). 

17656.  Foundation  program  for  elementary  school  districts  main- 
taining one  eh^mentary  school  with  average  daily  attendance  of  101  or 
more.  For  each  elementary  school  district  which  maintained  only  one 
elementary  school  and  which,  exchisive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh 
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and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  101  or  more  but  less  than  901  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
he  shall  compute  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  total  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  exclasive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  a  junior  bigh  school,  by  two  hundred  twenty-four 
dollars  ($224). 

For  each  elementary  school  district  which  maintained  only  one  ele- 
mentary school  and  which,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  901  or  more  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  he  shall  compute 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
a  junior  high  school,  by  two  hundred  thirty -four  dollars  ($234). 

17657.  "Necessary  small  school"  defined.  For  the  purposes  of 
Section  17658,  or  17658.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  a  "necessary  small 
school"  is  an  elementary  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
less  than  101,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  main- 
tained by  an  elementary  school  district  which  maintained  two  or  more 
schools  and  to  which  school  any  of  the  following  conditions  apply: 

(a)  If  as  many  as  five  pupils  residing  in  the  district  and  attending 
grades  kindergarten  to  eight,  inclusive,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school  in  the  elementary 
school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  101  would  be 
required  to  travel  more  than  10  miles  one  way  from  a  point  on  a 
well-traveled  road  nearest  their  home  to  the  nearest  other  public  ele- 
mentary school. 

(b)  If  as  many  as  15  pupils  residing  in  the  district  and  attending 
grades  kindergarten  to  eight,  inclusive,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school  in  the  elementary 
school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  101  would  be 
required  to  travel  more  than  five  miles  one  way  from  a  point  on  a  well- 
traveled  road  nearest  their  home  to  the  nearest  other  public  elementary 
school. 

(c)  If  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  grants  a  request 
made  pursuant  to  this  subdivision.  If  topographical  or  other  conditions 
exist  in  a  district  which  would  impose  unusual  hardships  if  the  number 
of  miles  specified  in  (a)  or  (b)  were  required  to  be  traveled  or  if  during 
the  fiscal  year  the  roads  which  would  be  traveled  have  been  impassible 
for  more  than  an  average  of  two  weeks  per  year  for  the  preceding  five 
years,  the  governing  board  of  the  district  may,  on  or  before  April  1st, 
request  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  writing,  for  an 
exemption  from  such  requirements  or  for  a  reduction  in  the  mile'; 
required.  The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  such  request  is  based,  giving  such  information 
in  such  form  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  require. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  cause  an  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  he  shall  either  grant  such  request  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  him  or  deny  the  request. 

17658.  Foundation  program  for  elementary  school  districts  main- 
taining necessary  small  schools  wherein  average  daily  attendance  is 
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less  than  101,  For  each  district  on  account  of  each  necessary  small 
school,  he  shall  make  one  of  the  following  computations,  whichever 
applies : 

(a)  For  each  necessary  small  school  which  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  less  than  26,  exclusive 
of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high 
school,  and  for  which  school  at  least  one  teacher  was  hired  full  time, 
he  shall  compute  for  the  district  five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
($5,600). 

(b)  For  each  necessary  small  school  which  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  26  or  more  and  less 
than  51,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  and  for  which  school  at  least  two 
teachers  were  hired  full  time  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  days  schools 
were  maintained,  he  shall  compute  for  the  district  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  ($11,200). 

(c)  For  each  necessary  small  school  which  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  51  or  more  but  less  than 
76,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a 
junior  high  school,  and  for  which  school  three  teachers  were  hired  full 
time  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  days  schools  were  maintained,  he 
shall  compute  for  the  district  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars 
($16,800). 

(c)  For  each  necessary  small  school  which  had  an  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  j^ear  of  76  or  more  and  less  than 
101,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a 
junior  high  school,  and  for  which  school  four  teachers  were  hired  full 
time  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  days  schools  were  maintained,  he 
shall  compute  for  the  district  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ($22,400). 

17659.  Foundation  program  for  elementary  school  districts  main- 
taining two  or  more  not  necessary  small  schools  where  district  average 
daily  attendance  is  less  than  101.  In  the  event  an  elementary  school 
district  maintains  two  or  more  schools  none  of  which  are  necessary 
small  schools  as  defined  by  Section  17657  and  the  total  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  less  than 
101,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a 
junior  high  school,  he  shall  compute  an  amount  for  the  district  using 
such  total  average  daily  attendance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  17655,  or  17655.1,  whichever  is  in  effect. 

17660.  Foundation  program  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  credited  to  an  elementary  school  district. 
For  each  elementary  school  district  with  an  average  daily  attendance, 
exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior 
high  school,  of  less  than  901  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school  which  attendance 
is  credited  to  the  elementary  school  district  pursuant  to  Sections  11404 
and  5612,  he  shall  multiply  the  average  daily  attendance  in  such  grades 
by  two  hundred  twenty-four  dollars  ($224). 
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For  each  elementary  school  district  with  an  average  daily  attendance, 
exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior 
high  school,  of  901  or  more  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  on  account 
of  the  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school  which  attendance  is 
credited  to  the  elementary  school  district  pursuant  to  Sections  11404 
and  5612,  he  shall  multiply  the  average  daily  attendance  in  such  grades 
by  two  hundred  thirty-four  dollars  ($234). 

17661.  Foundation  programs  for  elementary  school  districts  main- 
taining two  or  more  schools.  For  each  elementary  school  district  main- 
taining two  or  more  schools  and  which,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  had  a  total  av- 
erage daily  attendance  in  the  district  of  101  or  more  but  less  than  901 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  he  shall  compute  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  the  district 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  which  a  computation  was  made  pursuant  to  Sections  17658 
or  17660,  by  two  hundred  twenty-four  dollars  ($224). 

For  each  elementary  school  district  maintaining  two  or  more  schools 
and  which,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  a  junior  high  school,  had  a  total  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
district  of  901  or  more  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  he  shall  com- 
pute an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  total  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  which  a  computation  was  made  pur- 
suant to  Sections  17658  or  17660,  by  two  hundred  thirty-four  dollars 
($234). 

17662.  Total  foundation  program  for  elementary  school  districts 
maintaining  two  or  more  schools.  The  foundation  program  for  each 
elementary  school  district  maintaining  two  or  more  schools  shall  be 
the  total  of  the  amounts  computed  for  the  district  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 17658,  17659,  17660,  and  17661,  or  17658.1,  17659.1,  17660.1,  and 
17661.1,  whichever  are  in  effect. 

17663.  Necessary  small  high  school  defined.  A  necessarj^  small  high 
school  for  the  purposes  of  Section  17664,  is  a  high  school  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  less  than  301  (other  than  a  single  high  school  main- 
tained by  a  unified  district  formed  under  the  provisions  of  Sections 
3001  to  3451,  inclusive,  or  formed  under  Sections  813,  1481  to  1493, 
inclusive,  2811  to  2931,  inclusive,  13005,  13554,  and  21802,  or  a  high 
school  maintained  by  any  district  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  educating 
continuation,  juvenile  hall,  physically  handicapped,  or  mentally  re- 
tarded pupils)  which  comes  within  any  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  projection  of  its  future  enrollment  on  the  basis  of  the  en- 
rollment of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  district  shows  that  within 
eight  years  the  enrollment  in  high  school  in  grades  9  through  12  will 
exceed  300  pupils. 

(b)  Any  one  of  the  following  combinations  of  distance  and  units  of 
average  daily  attendance  applies : 

(1)  The  high  school  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  100 
in  grades  9  through  12  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  is  more 
than  15  miles  by  well-traveled  road  from  the  nearest  other  public  high 
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school  and  either  90  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be  required  to  travel 
20  miles  or  25  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be  required  to  travel  30 
miles  one  way  from  a  point  on  a  well-traveled  road  nearest  their  homes 
to  the  nearest  other  public  high  school. 

(2)  The  high  school  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  100  or  more 
and  less  than  150  in  grades  9  through  12  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
3'ear  and  is  more  than  10  miles  by  well-traveled  road  from  the  nearest 
other  public  high  school  and  either  90  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be 
required  to  travel  18  miles  or  25  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be  re- 
quired to  travel  25  miles  one  way  from  a  point  on  a  well-traveled  road 
nearest  their  homes  to  the  nearest  other  public  high  school. 

(3)  The  high  school  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  150  or  more 
and  less  than  200  in  grades  9  through  12  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  is  more  than  7|  miles  by  well-traveled  road  from  the  nearest 
other  public  high  school  and  either  90  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be 
required  to  travel  15  miles  or  25  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be  required 
to  travel  20  miles  one  way  from  a  point  on  a  well-traveled  road  nearest 
their  homes  to  the  nearest  other  public  high  school. 

(4)  The  high  school  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  200  or  more 
and  less  than  300  in  grades  9  through  12  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  is  more  than  five  miles  by  well-traveled  road  from  the  nearest 
other  public  high  school  and  either  90  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be 
required  to  travel  10  miles  or  25  percent  of  the  pupils  would  be  re- 
quired to  travel  15  miles  to  the  nearest  other  public  high  school. 

(c)  Topographical  or  other  conditions  exist  in  the  district  which 
would  impose  unusual  hardships  on  the  pupils  if  the  number  of  miles 
specified  above  were  required  to  be  traveled.  In  these  cases,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  may.  when  requested,  and  after  investi- 
gation, grant  exceptions  from  the  distance  requirements. 

(d)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  approved  the 
recommendation  of  a  county  committee  on  school  district  organization 
designating  one  of  two  or  more  schools  as  necessary  isolated  schools  in 
a  situation  where  the  schools  are  operated  by  two  or  more  districts  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  of  the  schools  is  less  than  300  in 
grades  9  through  12. 

17663.5.  Determination  of  status  of  necessary  small  high  school.  If 
a  high  school  is  determined  to  be  a  necessary  small  high  school  under 
Section  17663,  its  status  as  such  shall  not  be  changed  except  as  a  review 
of  the  determinative  factors  made  every  five  years  following  the  date 
of  the  determination,  indicates  that  '  the  determination  should  be 
changed. 

Any  high  school  district  not  presently  determined  to  be  a  necessary 
small  high  school  district  under  Section  17663,  may  be  determined  to 
be  such  at  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year ;  provided,  it  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  Section  17663. 

17663.7.  Unnecessary  small  high  school.  On  and  after  July  ],  1960, 
whenever  the  governing  board  of  a  district  maintaining  a  small  high 
school  which  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  Section  17663, 
undertakes  any  building  construction  or  alteration  in  respect  to  that 
school,  of  a  type  requiring  the  submission  of  plans  to  the  Division  of 
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Architecture  of  the  Department  of  Public  AVorks,  the  school  shall  forth- 
Avitli  be  classified  as  an  unnecessary  small  school.  Thereafter,  the  foun- 
dation prop'ram  for  the  district  in  respect  to  that  school  shall  be  com- 
puted pursuant  to  Section  17665,  notwithstanding  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  less  than  301. 

1766-1.  Foundation  program  for  necessary  small  high  school.  For 
each  district  on  account  of  each  necessary  small  high  school  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  make  one  of  the  following  compu- 
tations without  regard  to  the  number  of  certified  employees  employed, 
whichever  applies : 

(a)  For  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  less  than  21  and  for  which  at  least  three  certified 
employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall  compute  thirty-three  thou- 
sand dollars  ($33,000). 

(b)  For  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  21  or  more  and  less  than  41  and  for  which  at  least 
four  certified  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall  compute 
thirt^'-eight  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  ($38,100). 

(c)  For  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  41  or  more  and  less  than  61  and  for  which  at  least 
five  certified  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall  compute  forty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($43,200). 

(d)  For  one  Mdiich  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  21  or  more  and  less  than  41  and  for  which  at  least 
six  certificated  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall  compute 
forty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ($48,300). 

(e)  For  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  76  or  more  and  less  than  91  and  for  which  at  least 
seven  certificated  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall  com- 
pute fifty -three  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($53,400). 

(f)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  91  or  more  and  less  than  106  and  for  which  at 
least  eight  certificated  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall 
compute  fifty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($58,500). 

(g)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  106  or  more  and  less  than  121  and  for  which  at 
least  nine  certificated  employees  were  emplo^'cd  full  time,  he  shall  com- 
pute sixty-three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  ($63,600). 

(h)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  121  or  more  and  less  than  136  and  for  which  at 
least  10  certificated  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall  com- 
pute sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($68,700). 

(i)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  136  or  more  and  less  than  151  and  for  which 
at  least  11  certificated  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall 
compute  seventy-three  thou' and  nine  hundred  dollars  ($73,900). 

(k)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  181  or  more  and  less  than  221  and  for  Avhich  at 
least  13  certificated  employees  v/ere  employed  full  time,  he  shall  com- 
pute eighty-four  thousand  dollars  ($84,000). 
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(Z)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
precedins:  fiscal  year  of  221  or  more  and  less  than  261  and  for  which 
at  least  14  certificated  employees  were  employed  fnll  time  he  shall  com- 
pute eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  ($89,100). 

(m)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  261  or  more  and  less  than  301  and  for  which 
at  least  15  certificated  employees  were  employed  full  time,  he  shall 
compute  ninet.y-four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($94,200). 

(n)  For  each  one  which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  21  and  for  which  fewer  than  three  certificated  employees  were  em- 
ployed, he  shall  add  the  average  daily  attendance  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  another  high  school  in  the  district  and  shall  provide  on 
account  of  the  average  daily  attendance  added  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  dollars  ($5,100)  for  each  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  school. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  "certificated  employee"  is  an 
equivalent  full-time  position  of  an  individual  holding  a  credential  au- 
thorizing service,  and  performing  service  in  grades  9  through  12  in  any 
secondary  school.  Any  fraction  of  an  equivalent  full-time  position  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  full-time  position. 

17665.  Foundation  program  for  high  school  districts  with  average 
daity  attendance  of  301  or  more.  For  each  high  school  district  which 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  301  or  more  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  he  shall  multiply  the  average  daily  attendance  by  three 
hundred  twenty-four  dollars    ($324). 

17666.  Foundation  program  for  grades  13  and  14  of  junior  college 
districts.  For  the  Fiscal  Years  1959-1960  and  1960-1961,  for  each  junior 
college  district  he  shall  multipl.y  the  number  of  units  of  average  daily 
attendance  in  grades  13  and  14  computed  for  the  district  under  Sections 
11451  and  11501,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  17611,  by  four 
hundred  tw^enty-four  dollars  ($424). 

17666.2.  Foundation  program  for  grades  13  and  14  of  junior  college 
districts.  For  the  Fiscal  Year  1961-1962  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, for  each  junior  college  district,  he  shall  multiply  the  number 
of  units  of  average  dail}^  attendance  in  grades  13  and  14  computed 
for  the  district  under  Sections  11451  and  11501,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  17611,  by  four  hundred  ninety-four  dollars  ($494). 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  a  junior 
college  district  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  17611,  be 
computed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Sections  11451  and  11501 
except  that  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation  the  attend- 
ance of  all  students  who  resided  in  territory  which  was  not  a  part  of 
any  district  maintaining  a  junior  college  and  the  attendance  of  all  stu- 
dents who  resided  in  another  district  which  maintained  a  junior  col- 
lege who  were  in  attendance  under  an  interdistrict  attendance  agree- 
ment which  required  the  payment  of  tuition  by  the  district  of  resi- 
dence, and  there  shall  be  included  in  the  computation  the  attendance 
of  all  students  residing  in  the  district  who  were  in  attendance  at  a 
junior  college  in  another  district  under  an  interdistrict  attendance 
agreement  which  required  the  payment  of  tuition  by  the  district  of 
residence. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  exclude  from  the 
computation  provided  by  this  section  the  average  daily  attendance  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  adults,  as  adults  are  defined  in  Section 
6352,  and  of  inmates  of  any  state  institutioii  for  adults  or  of  any  city, 
county,  or  city  and  county  jail,  road  camp  or  farm  for  adults. 

17667.  Exclusion  from  computation  of  foundation  program  of  adult 
and  inmate  average  daily  attendance.  For  the  Fiscal  Year  1954-1955, 
and  thereafter  each  computation  required  by  this  article  (commencing 
at  Section  17651)  for  high  school  and  junior  college  district  shall  be 
made  after  excluding  from  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  the  average  daily  attendance  of  adults,  as  adults  are 
defined  in  Section  6352,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  in  classes 
for  inmates  of  any  state  institution  for  adults  or  of  any  city,  county, 
or  city  and  county  jail,  road  camp  or  farm  for  adults  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  j^ear. 

17901.  State  equalization  aid  for  elementary  scliool  districts;  alter- 
nate method  of  computing  foundation  program.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  compare  the  total  of  the  amounts  allowed 
to,  and  computed  for,  each  elementary  district  pursuant  to  Sections 
17751,  17702  and  17703  Avith  the  amount  of  the  foundation  program 
of  school  support  computed  for  each  such  district  pursuant  to  Sections 
17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect. 

If  the  total  amount  allowed  to,  and  computed  for,  any  elementarj^ 
school  district  pursuant  to  Sections  17751,  17702  and  17703  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  foundation  program  of  school  support  computed  for 
such  district  pursuant  to  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever 
are  in  effect,  he  shall  add  to  the  amount  computed  for  such  district 
pursuant  to  Sections  17751,  17702,  and  17703  such  additional  amount, 
to  be  known  as  state  equalization  aid,  as  may  be  necessary  to  equal  that 
computed  for  such  district  pursuant  to  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclu- 
sive, whichever  are  in  effect. 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  Sections  17614,  17615,  17901,  17902, 
17903,  17904,  17905,  and  17906  to  the  contrary,  the  amount  computed 
for  any  elementary  school  district  under  Sections  17614,  17615,  17901, 
17902,  17903,  17904,  17905,  and  17906  shall  be  not  less  that  it  would 
have  been  had  the  foundation  program  of  school  support  for  such  dis- 
trict under  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect, 
been  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  computed 
under  Sections  11301  and  11404  by  two  hundred  ninety-nine  dollars 
($299)  if  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  the  district  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  less  than  901,  exclusive  of  the  pupils  attend- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  or  by  three 
hundred  nine  dollars  (.$309)  if  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  901  or  more,  exclusive  of 
the  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high 
school,  and  had  the  tax  used  in  making  the  computation  for  the  district 
under  Sections  17702.1  and  17703  been  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents 
($1.35). 

20751.  Maximum  tax  rates  which  may  be  levied.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  code,  the  maximum  rate  of  school  district  tax 
which  may  be  levied  for  all  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  bond  interest 
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and  redemption,  for  any  school  dis:tric't  in  any  school  year  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  assessed  valuation  within  the  district  shall 
be  as  follows : 

(a)  In  any  separate  elementary  school  district  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  not  coterminous  with  those  of  a  hi<2:h  school  district,  thirty- 
five  cents  ($0.35)  for  junior  college  purposes. 

(d)  In  any  unified  school  district  one  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents 
($1.55)  for  combined  elementary  schools  and  high  school  purposes;  or 
one-dollar  and  sistj^-five  cents  ($1.05)  for  combined  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary school,  ancl  high  school  purposes ;  or  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents 
($1.90)  for  combined  elementary  school,  high  school,  and  junior  college 
purposes;  or  two  dollars  ($2)  for  combined  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  and  junior  college  purposes. 

(e)  In  any  high  school  and  junior  college  district  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  coterminous  and  which  are  governed  by  the  same  govern- 
ing board,  onfe  dollar  and  ten  cents  ($1.10)  for  combined  high  school 
and  junior  college  purposes. 

5659.  Computation  of  nonresident's  tuition.  The  tuition  for  the 
education  of  any  person  described  in  Section  5658  shall  be  computed 
as  follows : 

From  the  total  current  expense  of  education,  exclusive  of  the  expense 
of  transportation,  of  pupils  in  grades  9  through  12  of  the  high  school 
district  or  unified  school  district  for  the  preceding  school  year  subtract 
state  and  federal  apportionments  received  by  the  district  except  federal 
apportionments  under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  act  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  local  educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by 
federal  activities,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874 — Eighty-first  Congress),  or  under  any  similar 
provision  of  any  other  act  of  Congress  received  on  account  of  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils  residing  in  the  district ;  and  divide  the  remainder 
by  the  total  number  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance  in  grades  9 
through  12  of  the  high  school  district  or  unified  school  district  during 
the  preceding  school  year. 

The  total  tuition  chargeable  to  any  elementaiy  school  district  shall 
be  computed  as  follows : 

Multiply  the  resulting  quotient  by  the  units  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance during  the  preceding  school  year  of  pupils  in  grades  9  through 
12  residing  in  the  elementary  school  district,  and  not  residing  on  a 
military  reservation  of  the  United  States,  and  attending  the  high  schools 
at  the  high  school  district  or  unified  school  district ;  subtract  the  amount 
of  federal  apportionments  under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An 
act  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  local  educational  agencies  in 
areas  affected  by  federal  activities  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874— Eighty-first  Congress),  or  under 
any  similar  provision  of  any  other  act  of  Congress  received  on  account 
of  attendance  of  pupils  residing  in  the  elementary  school  districts,  and 
not  residing  on  a  military  reservation  of  the  United  States,  and  attend- 
ing the  high  schools  of  the  high  school  district  or  unified  school  district; 
add  tAvo  hundred  dollars  ($200)  for  each  of  such  units  of  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  use  of  buildings  and  equipment;  and  add  the  actual 
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expense  of  transportation  provided  by  the  high  school  district  to  such 
pupils. 

The  total  amount  chargeable  against  the  county  school  service  fund 
of  any  county  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  school  year 
of  pupils  in  grades  9  through  12  residing  in  the  elementary  school  dis- 
trict, and  on  a  military  reservation  of  the  United  States,  and  attending 
the  high  schools  of  the  high  school  district  or  unified  school  district. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  In- 
struction shall  define  the  term  "total  current  expense  of  education" 
and  the  term  ' '  actual  expense  of  transportation. ' ' 

17901.1.  State  equalization  aid  for  elementary  school  district  with 
average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  101.  Except  for  any  elementary 
school  district  which  was  in  existence  on  or  before  July  1,  1925,  and 
in  which  district  there  was  levied  a  tax  for  the  preceding  year  of  an 
amount  not  less  than  five  cents  ($0.05)  less  than  the  maximum  tax  rate 
prescribed  for  the  district  by  Section  20751,  the  amount  allowed  under 
this  article,  beginning  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1955-56,  to  an  elementary 
school  district  liaAdng  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the^  preceding 
fiscal  year  of  less  than  101,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  shall  not  be  more  than  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  computed  under  Section  17901  had  the 
foundation  program  for  the  district  been  computed  under  Section 
17656,  except  that  to  this  allowance  shall  be  added  an  amount  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1955-56  equal  to  80  percent,  reduced  by  an  additional  20 
percent  in  each  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  years,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  allowance  computed  for  the  district  under  Section  17901  and 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  computed  for  the  district  under  Sec- 
tion 17901  had  the  foundation  program  for  the  district  been  computed 
under  Section  17656  except  as  to  any  elementary  school  district  de- 
termined to  be  a  necessary  school  district  bj^  the  existence  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  If  as  many  as  five  pupils  residing  in  the  district  and  attending 
grades  kindergarten  to  eight,  inclusive,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school  would  be  re- 
quired to  travel  more  thaii  10  miles  one  way  from  a  point  on  a  well- 
traveled  road  nearest  their  home  to  the  nearest  other  public  elementary 
school,  or 

(b)  If  as  many  as  15  pupils  residing  in  the  district  and  attending 
grades  kindergarten  to  eight,  inclusive,  exclusive  of  pupils  attending 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school  would  be  re- 
quired to  travel  more  than  five  miles  one  way  from  a  point  on  a  well- 
traveled  road  nearest  their  home  to  the  nearest  other  public  elementary 
school. 

If  topographical  or  other  conditions  exist  in  a  district  which  would 
impose  unusual  hardships  if  the  number  of  miles  specified  were  re- 
quired to  be  traveled  or  if  during  the  fiscal  year  the  roads  which  would 
be  traveled  have  been  impassable  for  more  than  an  average  of  two 
weeks  per  year  for  the  preceding  five  years,  the  governing  board  of  the 
district  may,  on  or  before  April  1st,  request  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  writing,  for  an  exemption  from  such  require- 
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ments  or  for  a  reduction  in  the  miles  required.  The  request  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  conditions  upon  which  such  re- 
quest is  based,  giving  such  information  in  such  form  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  may  require. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  cause  an  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  he  shall  either  grant  such  request  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  him  or  deny  the  request. 

This  section  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  after  June  30,  1960. 

17903.  Alternate  foundation  program  for  computing  state  equaliza- 
tion aid  for  high  school  districts.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  Sec- 
tions 17614  and  17615,  and  Sections  17901,  17902,  17903,  17904,  17905, 
and  17906  to  the  contrary,  the  amount  computed  for  any  high  school 
district  under  Sections  17614  and  17615,  and  Sections  17901,  17902, 
17903,  17904,  17905,  and  17906  shall  be  not  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  foundation  program  of  school  support  for  such  district 
under  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  been 
computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  computed 
under  Sections  11403  and  11452  by  three  hundred  ninety- four  dollars 
($394)  if  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  the  district  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  less  than  301,  or  by  four  hundred  four  dollars 
($404)  if  the  total  average  daily  attendance  of  the  district  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  301  or  more,  and  had  the  tax  used  in  making 
the  computation  for  the  district  under  Sections  17702  and  17703  been 
eighty-five  cents  ($0.85). 

The  amount  allowed  under  Sections  17614  and  17615  and  Sections 
17901  to  17906,  inclusive,  to  a  high  school  district  having  an  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  which  Section 
17663.7  is  applicable  shall  not  be  more  than  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  computed  under  Section  17902,  except  that  to  this  allow- 
ance shall  be  added  an  amount  for  the  first  year  succeeding  the  year 
in  which  Section  17663.7  became  applicable  equal  to  80  percent,  re- 
duced by  an  additional  20  percent  in  each  of  the  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  of  the  difference  between  the  allowance  computed  for  the  dis- 
trict under  Section  17902  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  com- 
puted for  the  district  under  Section  17902  had  the  foundation  pro- 
gram been  computed  under  Section  17665  without  regard  to  the 
required  number  of  certificated  employees  employed. 

17951.  Computation  of  allowances  for  adults  and  inmates.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  each  district  for  each 
unit  of  average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
adults,  as  adults  are  defined  in  Section  6352,  exclusive  of  average  daily 
attendance  in  classes  for  inmates  of  any  state  institution  for  adults 
and  for  inmates  of  any  city,  county,  or  city  and  county  jail,  road  camp 
or  farm  for  adults,  one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  ($125)  as  basic 
state  aid  and  the  same  amount  as  state  equalization  aid  as  is  computed 
by  dividing  the  allowance  computed  for  the  district  under  Sections 
17614,  17615,  and  Sections  17901,  17902,  17903,  17904,  17905,  and 
17906  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  district  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  adults,  as  adults  are  defined  in  Section  6352, 
and  for  inmates  of  state  institutions  for  adults  and  of  city,  county,  or 
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city  and  coiiiitj^  jails,  road  camps  or  farms  for  adults  less  fourteen 
dollars  ($14).  The  total  of  basic  and  equalization  aid  allowed  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  twenty  dollars  ($220)  for  each  unit  of  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  such  adults, 
exclusive  of  average  daily  attendance  in  classes  for  inmates  of  any 
state  institution  for  adults  and  for  inmates  of  any  city,  county,  or 
city  and  county  jail,  road  camp  or  farm  for  adults. 

17411.  Withholding  portion  of  apportionments;  elementary  school 
districts.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  withhold  from 
the  apportionment  to  an  elementary  school  district  the  amount  allowed 
the  elementary  school  district  for  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
grades  7  and  8  in  a  junior  high  school  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
subdivision  (a)  of  Section  17601.  The  amount  withheld  shall  be  the 
larger  of  the  following  amounts : 

(a)  One  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  ($125)  per  unit  of  average 
daily  attendance  in  grades  7  and  8  of  the  junior  high  school. 

(b)  An  amount  determined  by  the  following  process: 

(1)  Divide  the  district  aid  computed  under  Section  17702  or  the 
amount  which  would  have  resulted  had  the  tax  used  for  such  compu- 
tation been  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  ($1.35),  whichever  amount 
was  used  in  computing  equalization  aid  apportioned  to  the  district, 
by  the  units  of  average  daily  attendance  in  kindergarten  and  grades 
1  through  8 ; 

(2)  Subtract  the  quotient  resulting  from  the  computation  in  sub- 
paragraph (1)  from  the  amount  allowed  per  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  as  a  foundation  program  for  units  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  grades  7  and  8  in  the  district; 

(3)  Multiply  the  result  obtained  in  subparagraph  (2)  by  the  units 
of  average  daily  attendance  in  grades  7  and  8  in  a  junior  high  school. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  add  the  amount 
withheld  to  the  apportionment  required  to  be  made  to  the  high  school 
district  maintaining  the  junior  high  school. 

11256.  Contract  for  education  of  pupils  in  another  district  where 
acquiring  district  lacks  suitable  quarters.  Notwithstanding  anything 
in  this  code  to  the  contrary,  if  under  Section  11255  average  daily 
attendance  of  an  original  district  is  credited  to  an  acquiring  district 
on  or  after  July  1,  1953,  as  a  result  of  the  unification  or  other  reorgan- 
ization of  school  districts,  or  the  change  of  school  district  boundaries, 
and  if  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  determines  that  the 
acquiring  district  does  not  have  suitable  quarters  in  which  to  maintain 
school  for  all  the  day  pupils  of  the  district,  or  that  for  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  the  education  of  pupils  in  the  acquiring  district  is 
not  practical  or  in  the  best  interest  of  such  pupils,  the  governing  board 
of  the  acquiring  district  shall  contract  with  the  governing  board  of 
another  school  district  for  the  education  of  those  pupils  for  whom 
suitable  quarters  are  not  available,  or  who  should  be  educated  in 
another  district,  as  determined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. No  contract  for  the  education  of  pupils  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  authorized  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal 
year  following  that  in  which  the  acquiring  district  is  formed  or  reorgan- 
ized, or  the  boundaries  of  the  district  changed,  for  all  jjurposes. 
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Such  contract  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition  in  such 
amount  and  in  the  manner  as  maj^  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  district  of  attendance  and  the  governing  board  of  the 
district  of  residence.  The  tuition  agreed  upon  shall  not  be  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  district  of  attendance  for  the  edu- 
cation of  such  pupils,  less  federal  funds  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
the  district  of  attendance  on  account  of  such  pupils,  and  shall  be 
payable  during  the  current  school  year  of  attendance. 

Any  contract  for  the  education  of  pupils  residing  in  a  school  dis- 
trict made  by  the  governing  board  of  the  district  in  acocrdance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  to  be  or 
have  been  the  maintenance  of  a  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
district.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  all  pupils  attending  school 
in  a  district  other  than  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  pursuant  to 
such  contract,  shall  be  credited  to  the  district  of  residence  for  appor- 
tionment purposes. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  contract  made  by 
governing  boards  of  school  districts  pursuant  to  this  section  during 
the  Fiscal  Year  1953-54,  and  thereafter,  and  attendance  of  pupils 
under  such  a  contract  shall  be  credited  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
this  section. 

11257.  Contract  for  education  of  pupils  in  acquiring  district  where 
original  district  lacks  suitable  quarters.  Notwithstanding  anything  in 
this  code  to  the  contrpay,  if  under  Section  11255  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  an  original  district  is  credited  to  an  acquiring  district  on  or 
after  July  1,  1953,  as  a  result  of  the  unification  or  other  reorganization 
of  school  districts,  or  the  change  of  boundaries,  and  if  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  determines  that  the  original  district  does 
not  have  suitable  quarters  in  which  to  maintain  school  for  all  the  day 
pupils  of  the  district,  or  that  for  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons  the 
education  of  pupils  in  the  original  district  is  not  practical  or  in  the 
best  interests  of  such  pupils,  the  governing  board  of  the  original  dis- 
trict shall  contract  with  the  governing  board  of  the  acquiring  district 
for  the  education  of  those  pupils  for  whom  suitable  quarters  are  not 
available,  or  who  should  be  educated  in  another  district,  as  determined 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  No  contract  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  pupils  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  authorized  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the  acquiring 
district  is  formed  or  reorganized,  or  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
changed,  for  all  purposes. 

Such  contract  shall  provide  for  the  pajnnent  of  tuition  in  such  amount 
and  in  the  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governing  board  of 
the  district  of  attendance  and  the  governing  board  of  the  district  of 
residence.  The  tuition  agreed  upon  shall  not  be  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  actual  cost  to  the  district  of  attendance  for  the  education  of  such 
pupils,  less  federal  funds  apportioned  or  allocated  to  the  district  of 
attendance  on  account  of  such  pupils,  and  shall  be  paj^able  during  the 
current  school  3-ear  of  attendance. 

Any  contract  for  the  education  of  pupils  residing  in  a  school  district 
made  by  the  governing  board  of  the  district  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  to  be  or  have 
been  the  maintenance  of  a  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  of  all  pupils  attending  school  in  a  district 
other  than  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  pursuant  to  such  contract, 
shall  be  credited  to  the  district  of  residence  for  apportionment  purposes. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  contract  made  by 
governing  boards  of  school  districts  pursuant  to  this  section  during 
the  Fiscal  Year  1953-54,  and  thereafter,  and  attendance  of  pupils  under 
such  a  contract  shall  be  credited  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
section. 

17251.  ' '  County  "  or  "  counties ' '  defined.  ' '  County  "  or  "  counties ' ' 
as  used  in  Sections  10951  to  11653,  inclusive,  17151  to  18460.1,  inclu- 
sive, 18654  to  20251,  inclusive,  20501  to  21801,  inclusive,  and  21803  to 
22152,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  includes  a  city  and  county. 

17401.  Duty  to  report  estimate  of  average  daily  attendance  for  each 
district.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  on  or  before 
July  10th  of  each  year,  certify  to  the  Controller  the  total  number  of 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  that  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
the  report  of  the  district  or  fund  for  the  second  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  the  report  of  the  district  for  growth  during  the  second  period  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  for  each  elementary  school  district,  high  school 
district,  junior  college  district,  county  school  service  fund,  and  county 
school  tuition  fund,  and  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  each  such 
school  district  or  fund  on  account  of  such  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  Under  Sections  17751,  17751.1,  17801, 
17801.1,  17851,  17851.1,  and  Sections  18355  to  18401.1,  inclusive,  which- 
ever are  in  effect. 

17402.  Principal  apportionment  defined  and  made  mandatory.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  on  or  before  September 
25th  of  each  year  apportion  to  each  elementary  school  district,  high 
school  district,  junior  college  district,  county  school  service  fund,  and 
county  school  tuition  fund  the  total  amounts  allowed  to  them  under 
Sections  17401,  17602.7,  17614  and  17615,  Section  17751  to  17906,  in- 
clusive. Sections  17951  to  17952,  inclusive.  Section  17970,  and  Sections 
18351  to  18458,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect.  This  apportionment 
shall  be  called  the  principal  apportionment. 

17403.  Withholding  from  apportionment  for  fewer  than  prescribed 
number  of  teachers.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
withhold  from  the  apportionment  made  to  each  district  for  which  a 
computation  was  made  under  Section  17655  or  17658  as  follows : 

If  the  district  had  fewer  teachers  than  prescribed  hy  the  subdivision 
of  Section  17655  or  17658  under  which  the  computation  was  made,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  witlihold  an  amount  deter- 
mined as  the  difference  between  the  amount  allowed  under  Sections 
17651,  17614  and  17615,  and  Sections  17901  to  17906,  inclusive,  which- 
ever are  in  effect,  and  the  amount  that  w^ould  have  been  allowed  had 
the  computation  for  the  district  under  Section  17655  or  17658  been 
made  by  multiplying  the  total  average  dail}^  attendance  by  two  hundred 
twenty-four  dollars. 

17404.  Apportionment  of  withheld  amount  upon  meeting  require- 
ments, (a)  If  by  November  10th  of  any  current  fiscal  year,  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  or  teachers  are  hired  for  a  school  in  a  district  from 
which  a  withholding  was  made  pursuant  to  Section  17403  or  17403.1, 
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whichever  is  iu  effect,  and  the  school  fully  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  apropriate  subdivision  of  Section  17655  or  17658,  or  17655.1  or 
17658.1,  whichever  are  in  effect,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  apportion  at  the  time  the  apportionment  under  Section  17405 
or  17405.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  is  made  to  the  district  the  amount 
withheld. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  more  money  is  withheld  pursuant  to  Section 
]7403  or  17403.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  than  is  apportioned  pursuant 
to  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  the  balance  shall  be  allowed  pursuant 
to  Section  18460  or  18460.1,  whichever  is  in  effect. 

17404.5.  Withholding  from  apportionment  for  fewer  than  prescribed 
number  of  certificated  employees;  apportionment  of  withheld  amount. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  withhold  from  the  ap- 
portionment made  to  any  district  for  which  a  computation  was  made 
under  Section  17664,  if  the  district  had  fewer  certificated  employees 
employed  than  are  prescribed  by  the  subdivision  of  Section  17664 
nnder  which  the  computation  was  made,  an  amount  determined  as  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  allowed  under  Sections  17614,  17615, 
and  17801,  and  Sections  17901  to  17906,  inclusive,  and  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  allowed  had  the  computation  for  the  district 
under  Section  17664  been  made  with  regard  onh^  to  the  number  of 
certificated  emploj^ees  employed. 

If,  b}^  the  tenth  day  of  November  of  any  current  fiscal  year,  an  addi- 
tional certificated  employee  or  additional  certificated  employees  are 
hired  for  a  school  in  a  district  from  which  such  a  withholding  was  made, 
and  the  school  then  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  appropriate 
subdivision  of  Section  17664,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  apportion,  at  the  time  the  apportionment  under  Section 
17405  is  made  to  the  district,  the  amount  withheld.  If  the  amount  so 
apportioned  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  withholding,  the  balance 
shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  Section  18460. 

17405.  Special  purpose  apportionment  defined  and  made  mandatory. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  on  or  before  December 
10th  of  each  year  apportion  to  each  elementary,  high  school,  and  junior 
college  district,  and  county  school  service  fund  the  total  of  amounts 
allowed  to  them  under  Sections  18051  to  18206,  inclusive,  whichever 
are  in  effect,  and  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  17404.  This  apportionment 
shall  be  called  the  special  purpose  apportionment. 

17406.  Special  purpose  apportionment  includes  excess  cost  of  driver 
training.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  on  or  before 
December  10th  of  each  year  apportion  to  each  school  district  the  total 
of  amounts  allowed  to  them  under  Article  14  (Sections  18251  and 
18252)  of  Chapter  3.  This  apportionment  shall  be  part  of  the  special 
purpose  apportionment. 

17407.  First  and  second  period  growth  apportionment  defined  and 
made  mandatory,  (a)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
on  or  before  February  20th  for  the  first  period  of  each  fiscal  year  ap- 
portion to  each  elementary,  high  school,  and  junior  college  district  the 
amount  allowed  to  each  district  under  Article  9  (Sections  18001  to 
18009,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect)  of  Chapter  3.  This  apportion- 
ment shall  be  called  the  first  period  growth  apportionment. 
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(b)  He  shall  on  or  before  June  25tli  for  the  second  period  of  each 
fiscal  year  apportion  to  each  elementary,  high  school,  and  junior  col- 
lege district  the  amount  allowed  to  each  district  under  Article  9  (Sec- 
tions 18001  to  18009,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect)  of  Chapter  3. 
This  apportionment  shall  be  called  the  second  period  growth  apportion- 
ment. V 

17408.  Final  apportionment  defined  and  made  mandatory.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  on  or  before  June  25th  of 
each  year  apportion  to  each  school  district  or  fund  the  total  of  the 
amounts  allowed  to  the  district  or  fund  under  Section  18460  or  18460.1, 
whichever  is  in  effect.  This  apportionment  shall  be  called  the  final 
apportionment. 

17409.  Apportionments  to  county  school  service  fund  of  allowed 
amounts  as  needed.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
apportion  at  such  times  as  needed  the  amounts  allowed  pursuant  to 
Section  18353. 

17410.  Withholding  portion  of  apportionments;  high  school  dis- 
tricts and  junior  college  disricts.  (a)  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  withhold  from  the  apportionment  to  each  high  school 
district  all  amounts  allowed  such  high  school  district  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  subdivision  (b)  of  Section  17601  for  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  grades  11  and  12  maintained  in  the  district  by  a  junior 
college  district,  determined  to  be  an  amount  which  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  computed  for  the  high  school  district  on 
account  of  the  average  daily  attendance  in  grades  9  to  12,  inclusive, 
as  the  average  daily  attendance  in  grades  11  and  12  maintained  by  the 
junior  college  district  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  maintained  in  the  high  school  district, 
and  shall  add  the  amounts  so  withheld  to  the  apportionment  required 
to  be  made  to  the  junior  college  district. 

(b)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  apportion  to 
each  high  school  district  the  amount  computed  for  the  high  school  dis- 
trict as  a  junior  college  district  pursuant  to  subdivision  (d)  of  Section 
17601. 

17411.  Withholding  portion  of  apportionments;  elementary  school 
districts.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  withhold 
from  the  apportionment  to  an  elementary  school  district  the  amount 
allowed  the  elementary  school  district  for  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  grades  7  and  8  in  a  junior  high  school  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  17601.  The  amount  withheld  shall  be  the 
larger  of  the  following  amounts : 

(a)  One  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  ($125)  per  unit  of  average 
daily  attendance  in  grades  7  and  8  of  the  junior  high  school. 

(b)  An  amount  determined  by  the  following  process: 

(1)  Divide  the  district  aid  conmputed  under  Section  17702  or  the 
amount  which  would  have  resulted  had  the  tax  used  for  such  compu- 
tation been  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  ($1.35),  whichever  amount 
was  used  in  computing  equalization  aid  apportioned  to  the  district, 
by  the  units  of  average  daily  attendance  in  kindergarten  and  grades  1 
through  8; 
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(2)  Subtract  the  quotient  resultinp:  from  the  computation  in  sub- 
paragraph (1)  from  the  amount  allowed  per  unit  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance as  a  foundation  program  for  units  of  average  daily  attendance 
in  grades  7  and  8  in  the  district : 

(3)  Multiply  the  result  obtained  in  subparagraph  (2)  by  the  units 
of  average  daily  attendance'in  grades  7  and  8  in  a  junior  high  school. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  add  the  amount 
withheld  to  the  apportionment  required  to  be  made  to  the  high  school 
district  maintaining  the  junior  high  school. 

17412.  Duty  to  certify  apportionments.  The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  shall  certify  each  apportionment  made  by  him  under 
Sections  17402  to  17413,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  to  the  State 
Controller. 

17413.  Duty  to  furnish  abstract  of  apportionments.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  furnish  an  abstract  of  each  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  School  Fund  to  the  State  Controller,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  and  to  the  county  and  city  and  couny  auditors,  county 
and  city  and  county  treasurers,  and  to  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

17414.  Authority  to  make  adjustive  apportionments.  If  during  any 
fiscal  year  there  is  apportioned  to  a  school  district  or  to  any  fund  from 
the  State  School  Fund  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  more  or  at 
least  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  less  than  the  amount  to  which  the 
district  or  fund  was  entitled,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  that  he  is  herewith  authorized  to  adopt 
not  later  than  the  third  succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  withhold  from,  or 
add  to,  the  apportionment  made  during  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
such  excess  or  deficiency,  as  the  case  may  be.  Notwithstanding,  any 
other  provision  of  this  code  to  the  contrary,  excesses  withheld  or  defi- 
ciencies added  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  under  this 
section  or  Section  17602  shall  be  added  to  or  allowed  from  any  portion 
of  the  State  School  Fund  except  that  portion  reserved  as  allowances  for 
Basic  State  Aid. 

17415.  Authority  to  make  adjustive  apportionments  or  adjustiA^e 
deductions  where  required  by  a  judgment.  When  any  judgment  has 
been  rendered  which  requires  the  apportionment  from  the  State  School 
Fund  to  any  school  district,  to  any  other  agency,  or  to  any  fund  for  any 
fiscal  year  of  more  than  the  amount  actually  apportioned  thereto  during 
such  fiscal  year,  the  difference  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  district, 
agency,  or  fund  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from  the 
State  School  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the 
judgment  becomes  final  before  any  other  apportionment  from  the  State 
School  Fund  is  made.  Upon  the  becoming  final  of  any  judgment  which 
requires  the  apportionment  from  the  State  School  Fund  to  any  school 
district,  to  any  other  agency,  or  to  any  fund  for  any  fiscal  year  of  less 
than  the  amount  actually  apportioned  thereto  during  any  fiscal  year, 
the  difference  shall  be  deducted  from  the  apportionment  made  to  such 
district,  agency,  or  fund  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
from  the  State  School  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in 
which  the  judgment  becomes  final. 
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17416.  Authority  to  make  adjiistive  apportionment  where  required 
by  a  tax  refund.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary, 
whenever  in  any  fiscal  year,  pusuant  to  Chapter  5,  Part  9,  Division  1 
of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  a  refund  is  made  or  a  judgment 
rendered,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  return  of  an  amount  collected  as 
school  district  taxes  levied  during  a  previous  year  upon  secured  or  un- 
secured personal  property,  because  it  was  determined  that  such  prop- 
erty was  exempt  from  taxation,  and  such  property  so  determined  to  be 
exempt  equals  1  percent,  or  more,  of  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  school 
district  upon  which  school  district  taxes  for  such  previous  year  were 
levied,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  add  to  the  appor- 
tionment from  the  State  School  Fund  to  the  district  during  the  fiscal 
year  or  years,  as  determined  by  him,  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such 
refund  was  made  or  judgment  rendered,  the  additional  amount  to  which 
the  district  would  have  been  entitled  in  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding 
that  for  which  such  taxes  were  levied  had  the  ^issessment  roil  upon 
which  such  district  taxes  were  levied  not  included  an  amount  of  assessed 
valuation  equal  to  the  amount  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  so 
determined  to  be  exempt. 

Any  such  additional  amount  shall  be  apportioned  from  the  State 
School  Fund  before  any  other  apportionment  from  such  fund  is  made 
and  shall  be  allowed  from  any  portion  of  such  fund  except  that  portion 
reserved  as  allowances  for  basic  state  aid. 

17601.  Grades  deemed  to  comprise  types  of  school  districts.  For  the 
purposes  of  Sections  17401  to  17413,  inclusive.  Sections  17614  and 
17615,  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive.  Sections  17702  to  17906.1, 
inclusive,  and  Sections  18451  to  18460.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in 
effect : 

(a)  Each  elementary  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  comprise  the 
kindergartens  and  grades  1  to  8,  inclusive,  maintained  by  the  district, 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  district  not  maintained  by 
the  district  because  of  the  attendance  upon  a  junior  high  school  of 
pupils  who  would  otherwise  attend  upon  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
maintained  by  the  district. 

(b)  Each  high  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  comprise  all  of 
grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  maintained  within  the  high  school  district 
whether  maintained  by  a  high  school  district  or  by  a  junior  college 
district. 

(c)  Each  junior  college  district  shall  be  deemed  to  comprise  the  13th 
and  14th  grades  maintained  by  the  district. 

(d)  Each  high  school  district  maintaining  grades  13  and  14  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  junior  college  district  comprising  grades  13  and  14. 

(e)  Each  unified  school  district  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  elementary 
school  district  comprising  the  kindergartens  and  grades  1  to  8,  inclusive, 
maintained  by  the  district  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
district  not  maintained  by  the  district  in  elementary  schools  because  of 
the  attendance  upon  a  junior  high  school  of  pupils  who  would  otherwise 
attend  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  maintained  in  elementary  schools 
by  the  district,  and  a  high  scliool  district  comprising  all  of  grades  9  to 
12,  inclusive,  and  a  junior  college  district  comprising  the  13th  and  14tii 
grades  maintained  by  the  district. 
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17602.  Substitute  for  assessed  valuation.  Whenever  in  any  section 
of  Sections  11256,  11257  and  17251,  Sections  17401  to  17417,  and  Sec- 
tions 17601  to  18460.1.  whichever  are  in  effect,  any  computation  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  which  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  a  school  district  as  shown  by  the  equalized  assessment  roll 
of  the  district  for  the  preceding  year  or  preceding  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  substituted  for  such  assessed  valuation,  as  to  such  computation, 
a  sum  determined  by  adding  to  such  assessed  valuation  an  amount 
which  would,  if  the  current  tax  rate,  as  defined  in  Section  17604,  of 
such  district  were  levied  on  such  added  amount,  produce  or  will  pro- 
duce 40  percent  of  the  equivalent  of  all  federal  funds  as  federal  funds 
are  defined  in  Section  17605  and  75  percent  of  the  equivalent  of  all 
miscellaneous  funds  as  miscellaneous  funds  are  defined  in  Section  17606, 
received  or  to  be  received  by  such  district  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  added  amount  was  determined. 

Should  the  amount  of  federal  funds  as  defined  in  Section  17605 
actually  received  by  a  school  district  for  any  fiscal  year  be  more  or 
less  than  that  reported  for  such  district  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  during  the  fiscal  year 
next  succeeding  that  in  which  the  district  has  received  all  of  the  fed- 
eral funds  actually  paid  the  district  for  the  first  mentioned  fiscal  year 
withhold  from  or  add  to  the  apportionment  made  to  the  district  from 
the  State  School  Fund  the  amount  of  the  excess  or  deficiency,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  apportionment  of  State  Equalization  Aid  from  the 
State  School  Fund  for  the  preceding  year,  if  the  amount  of  the  excess 
or  deficiency  in  such  apportionment  was  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
or  more. 

17603.  Adjustment  of  assessed  valuation  of  certain  districts  due  to 
flood  and  storm  damage  in  December  1955  and  January  1956.  When 
the  total  assessed  valuation  in  any  school  district  for  the  1956-57  Fiscal 
Year  is  at  least  2  percent  less  than  the  total  assessed  valuation  in  the 
district  for  the  1955-56  Fiscal  Year,  as  shown  by  the  equalized  assess- 
ment roll  for  such  year,  and  such  reduction  in  assessed  valuation  is 
the  result  of  property  damage  caused  by  the  storms  and  floods  occur- 
ring in  December,  1955,  and  January,  1956,  the  county  assessor  of 
the  county  in  which  such  district  is  situated  shall,  on  or  before  August 
1,  1956,  transmit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  writ- 
ten notice  prescribed  by  this  section.  The  notice  shall  set  forth  the 
amount  of  assessed  valuation  in  each  such  district  in  the  county  for  the 
1956-57  Fiscal  Year,  and  shall  include  a  certification  that  the  assessed 
valuation  in  each  such  district  for  such  fiscal  year  is  at  least  2  percent 
less  than  the  assessed  valuation  in  each  such  district  as  shown  by  the 
equalized  assessment  roll  for  the  1955-56  Fiscal  Year  and  that  the 
reduction  is  the  result  of  property  damage  caused  by  storms  and  floods 
occurring  in  December,  1955,  and  January,  1956.  When  this  section 
is  applied  to  joint  districts,  the  term  "district,"  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph, means  that  portion  of  a  joint  district  lyng  in  the  county  of 
which  the  county  assessor  is  an  officer,  and,  as  used  in  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "total  assessed  valuation  in  the  district"  or  "assessed  valua- 
tion in  the  district"  means  the  assessed  valuation  lying  in  the  portion 
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of  the  joint  district  situated  in  the  county  of  which  the  county  assessor 
is  an  officer. 

Whenever  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1956-57  any  computation  is  re- 
quired by  Sections  11256,  11257,  17251,  Sections  17401  to  17417,  in- 
clusive, and  Sections  17601  to  18460.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect, 
which  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  school 
district  as  shown  by  the  equalized  assessment  roll  for  the  preceding 
year  or  preceding  fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  used,  for  such  computations 
made  for  any  school  district  included  in  the  county  assessor's  notice, 
the  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  for  the  1956-57 
Fiscal  Year  as  set  forth  in  the  notice  plus  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the  equalized  assess- 
ment roll  for  the  1955-56  Fiscal  Year.  If  the  district  included  in  the 
notice  is  a  joint  district,  there  shall  be  used  for  such  computations  made 
for  such  joint  district  the  total  of  the  following  amounts :  For  any  por- 
tion of  the  district  for  which  the  notice  has  not  been  given,  the  amount 
of  the  assessed  valuation  lying  in  such  portion  of  the  district  as  shown 
by  the  equalized  assessment  roll  for  the  1955-56  Fiscal  Year  of  the 
county  in  which  such  portion  is  situated,  and  for  any  portion  for  which 
the  notice  has  been  given,  the  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  lying 
in  such  portion  of  the  district  for  the  1956-57  Fiscal  Year  as  set  forth 
in  the  notice  given  by  the  county  assessor  of  the  county  in  which  such 
portion  is  situated  plus  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  such  portion  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the  equalized 
assessment  roll  for  the  1955-56  Fiscal  Year  for  the  county  in  which 
such  portion  is  situated. 

If  the  equalized  assessment  roll  of  the  county  for  the  1956-57  Fiscal 
Year  is  completed  by  August  1,  1956,  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  dis- 
trict, or  a  portion  of  a  joint  district,  for  the  1956-57  Fiscal  Year  as 
set  forth  in  the  notice  of  the  county  assessor,  shall  be  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  district,  or  portion  of  a  joint  district,  as  shown  on  such 
equalized  assessment  roll.  If  such  roll  is  not  completed  by  August  1, 
1956,  the  county  assessor  shall  estimate  the  amount  of  assessed  valuation 
in  the  district,  or  portion  of  a  joint  district,  for  the  1956-57  Fiscal  Year 
and  set  forth  such  estimated  amount  in  his  notice,  and  such  estimated 
amount  shall  be  used  as  the  assessed  valuation  for  the  district,  or  por- 
tion of  a  joint  district.  If  the  estimated  amount  of  assessed  valuation 
is  more  or  less  than  that  shown  by  the  completed  equalized  assessment 
roll  for  the  1956-57  Fiscal  Year,  correction  in  apportionments  to  the 
district  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  Section  17414  of  this  code. 

17604.  "Current  tax  rate"  defined.  "Current  tax  rate"  as  used  in 
Section  17602  shall  mean  the  total  of  the  rates  of  school  district  taxes 
levied  for  any  school  district  and  rates  of  municipal  taxes  levied  for 
school  purposes  of  such  district  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  added 
amount  of  assessed  valuation  is  determined  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  of  assessed  valuation  within  the  district  or  municipality,  as  the 
case  may  be,  other  than  rates  of  tax  levied  under  Sections  1615,  3356, 
16633,  19443,  19619,  20801,  and  22101. 

17605.  "Federal  funds"  defined.  "Federal  funds"  as  used  in  Sec- 
tion 17602  means :  The  amount  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  determined  and  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  that  the  district  has  received  or  will  receive  for  a  fiscal 
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year  under  Section  3,  exclusive  of  increases  in  local  contribution  rates 
made  because  of  unusual  geographic  factors,  and  under  subsection  (c) 
of  Section  5,  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  local  educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by  fed- 
eral activities,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874 — Eight^'-first  Congress),  or  under  any  similar  provi- 
sions of  any  other  act  of  Congress. 

17606.  "Miscellaneous  funds"  defined.  "Miscellaneous  funds"  as 
used  in  Section  17602  means  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1952-53  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year  the  amount  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
has  determined  and  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  accordance  with  regulations  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  that  the  district  has  received 
and  which  has  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
district  for  a  fiscal  year  on  account  of  in-lieu  taxes  or  income  from 
bonuses,  roj^alties,  rentals  or  any  other  income  from  district  property 
or  property  within  the  district  or  State  not  being  assessed  for  tax 
purposes  and  not  being  used  for  school  purposes.  Federal  Forest  Re- 
serve funds  received  by  a  district  shall  not  be  considered  miscellaneous 
funds  as  defined  by  this  section. 

17607.  Manner  of  treating  fractional  parts  of  one  dollar.  If  any 
computation  made  under,  or  necessitated  by,  Sections  11252,  11257,  and 
17251,  Sections  17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to  18460.1, 
whichever  are  in  efliect,  including  computations  of  the  total  amounts 
allowed  under  Article  8  (Sections  17951  and  17952.1,  inclusive,  which- 
ever are  in  efteet)  and  Article  9  (Sections  18001  to  18009,  inclusive, 
whichever  are  in  effect)  but  excluding  other  computations  under  those 
articles,  results  in  an  amount  which  is : 

(a)  Less  than  one  dollar  ($1).  the  amount  shall  be  counted  as  one 
dollar  ($1). 

(b)  yiore  than  one  dollar  ($1)  and  includes  a  fraction  of  one-half 
dollar  ($0.50)  or  more,  the  fraction  shall  be  counted  as  one  dollar  ($1). 

(c)  More  than  one  dollar  ($1)  and  includes  a  fraction  of  less  than 
one-half  dollar  ($0.50),  the  fraction  shall  not  be  counted. 

17608.  "Elementary  school  district"  defined.  The  term  "elementary 
school  district"  as  used  in  Sections  11256,  11257,  and  17251,  Sections 
17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to  18460.1,  inclusive, 
whichever  are  in  effect,  means,  unless  expressly  provided  otherwise, 
each  elementary  school  district  which  is  composed  of  a  single  elementary 
school  district  and  each  union  elementary  school  district,  joint  union 
elementary  school  district,  or  unified  school  district;  and  does  not  in- 
clude an.v  elementary  school  district  included  within  a  union  elementary 
school  district  or  a  joint  union  elementary  school  district  or  a  unified 
school  district. 

17609.  Apportionments  to  merged  or  unified  districts.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  Sections  10951  to  11653,  inclusive.  Section  17251,  Sections 
17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17501  to  18460.1,  inclusive, 
whichever  are  in  effect,  each  elementary  school  district  as  defined  by 
Section  17608,  high  school  district  and  junior  college  district  merged 
or  otherwise  included  within  a  unified  school  district  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  and  independent  district,  but  all  apportionments  from  the 
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State  School  Fund  on  account  of  any  district  merged  or  otherwise  in- 
cluded within  a  unified  school  district  shall  be  made  to  the  unified 
school  district  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  unified 
school  district  for  all  schools  and  classes  of  the  district. 

17610.  Computations  for  high  school  districts  to  be  based  on  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  grades  9  to  12.  For  the  purposes  of  Sections 
10951  to  11653,  inclusive,  Sections  17151  to  18460.1,  inclusive,  Sections 
18654  to  20251,  inclusive,  Sections  20501  to  21801,  inclusive,  and  Sec- 
tions 21803  to  22152,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  whenever  com- 
putations of  apportionments  laased  on  average  daily  attendance  are 
made  for  high  school  districts  only  the  attendance  in  all  classes  of 
grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  and  in  all  types  of  ungraded  classes,  including 
classes  for  adults,  which  have  been  reported  as  attached  to,  or  as  a 
part  of,  a  school  which  maintains  any  of  grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  shall 
be  included. 

17611.  Computations  for  junior  college  districts  to  be  based  on 
average  daily  attendance  in  grades  13  and  14.  For  the  purposes  of  Sec- 
tions 10951  to  11653,  inclusive,  Sections  17151  to  18460.1,  inclusive, 
Sections  18654  to  20251,  inclusive.  Sections  20501  to  21801,  inclusive, 
and  Sections  21803  to  22152,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  Avhen- 
ever  computations  of  apportionments  based  on  average  daily  attendance 
are  made  for  junior  college  districts  only  the  attendance  in  all  classes 
of  grades  13  and  14  and  all  types  of  ungraded  classes,  including  classes 
for  adults,  which  have  been  reported  as  attached  to,  or  as  a  part  of,  a 
junior  college  which  maintains  grades  13  and  14  shall  be  included. 

17612.  Minimum  amount  of  state  basic  and  equalization  aid  for 
newly  formed  unified  districts.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  Section 
11256,  11257  and  17251,  Sections  17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections 
17601  to  18460.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect  to  the  contrary  the 
amounts  allowed  as  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  during  the  first  year  of  existence 
for  all  purposes  of  a  unified  school  district  formed  under  Sections  3001 
to  3451,  inclusive,  of  this  code  on  or  after  July  1,  1953,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  amounts  that  would  have  been  allowed  to  all  of  the  dis- 
tricts formed  into  the  unified  district,  had  such  unified  district  not 
been  formed.  The  amounts  allowed  as  basic  state  aid  and  state  equaliza- 
tion aid  to  such  unified  district  during  the  succeeding  four  years,  and 
thereafter,  of  its  existence  for  all  purposes  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amounts  allowed  the  district  under  Sections  17614  and  17615,  and  Sec- 
tions 17751  to  17906.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect  plus  80  percent 
reduced  by  an  additional  20  percent  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
years,  of  the  difference  between  the  amounts  that  would  have  been 
allowed  under  Sections  11256,  11257  and  17251,  Sections  17401  to 
17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to  18460.1,  inclusive,  whichever 
are  in  effect  to  all  the  districts  formed  in  the  unified  district  had  such 
unified  district  not  been  formed  and  the  amounts  allowed  the  unified 
district  under  Sections  17614  and  17615,  and  Sections  17751  to  17906.1, 
inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
computation  of  foundation  program  under  Sections  17651  to  17667, 
inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  for  each  district  merged  into  the 
unified  district  shall  be  made  using  the  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  credited  to  such  district,  assuming,  if  such  dis- 
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trict  had  an  average  dailj'  attendance,  exclusive  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  attending  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a 
junior  high  school,  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  less  than  101, 
that  the  requirement  for  teacher  pursuant  to  Section  17658  or  17658.1, 
whichever  is  in  effect,  had  been  met. 

17613.  Minimum  amount  of  state  basic  aid  and  equalization  aid  for 
newly  formed  union  or  joint  union  elementary  school  districts.  Not- 
withstanding anything  in  Sections  11256,  11257,  and  17251,  Sections 
17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to  18460.1,  inclusive, 
whichever  are  in  effect,  to  the  contrary  the  amounts  allowed  as  basic 
state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid  by  the  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  for  all  purposes  of  a  union 
or  joint  union  elementary  school  district  formed  under  Sections  3001 
to  3451,  inclusive,  of  this  code  on  or  after  July  1,  1953,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amounts  that  would  have  been  allowed  to  all  of  the  districts 
formed  into  the  union  or  joint  union  district  had  such  district  not  been 
formed.  The  amounts  allowed  as  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization 
aid  to  such  union  or  joint  union  district  during  the  second,  and  suc- 
ceeding two  years,  and  thereafter,  of  its  existence  for  all  purposes  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  amounts  allowed  the  district  under  Sections  17614, 
17615,  and  17751,  17751.1,  and  Sections  17901  to  17906.1,  inclusive, 
whichever  are  in  effect,  plus  66f  percent,  reduced  by  an  additional 
33g  percent  for  each  of  the  66^  percent,  reduced  by  an  additional 
33^  percent  for  each  of  the  succeeding  two  years,  of  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  that  would  have  been  allowed  under  Sections 
11256,  11257,  and  17251,  Sections  17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sec- 
tions 17601  to  18460.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  to  all  the 
districts  formed  into  the  union  or  joint  union  district  had  such  district 
not  been  formed  and  the  amounts  allowed  the  union  or  joint  union 
district  under  Sections  17614,  17615,  and  17751,  17751.1,  and  Sections 
17901  to  17906.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section  the  computation  of  foundation  program  under  Sections 
17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect  for  each  district 
merged  into  a  union  or  joint  union  district  shall  be  made  using  the 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  credited  to 
such  district,  assuming,  if  such  district  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance, exclusive  of  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  attending  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior  high  school,  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  of  less  than  101,  that  the  requirement  for  teachers  pursuant 
to  Section  17658  or  17658.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  had  been  met. 

17614.  Apportionment  of  state  basic  and  equalization  aid  to  ac- 
quiring districts.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  Sections  11256,  11257, 
and  17251,  Sections  17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to 
18460.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  to  the  contrary,  if  under 
Section  11255  average  daily  attendance  of  an  original  district  is  cred- 
ited to  an  acquiring  district,  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  as  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid  to  the 
original  school  district  and  to  the  acquiring  school  district  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  in  which  an  apportionment  is  made  to  the  acquiring 
school  district  on  account  of  such  average  daily  attendance,  shall  be 
the   amounts   computed   under   this   section.    The   Superintendent   of 
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Public  Instruction  shall  divide  the  total  amounts  of  basic  state  aid  and 
state  equalization  aid  which  would  have  been  apportioned  to  the  original 
school  district  during  said  fiscal  year  had  this  section  not  been  in 
effect  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  original  school  district 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  crediting  of  any  of  such  average 
daily  attendance  to  the  acquiring  school  district.  He  shall  allow  to  the 
original  school  district  as  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid 
the  amount  computed  by  multiphdng  the  resulting  quotients  by  the 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  less  the  units  credited  to  the  acquiring  school  district.  He  shall 
allow  the  acquiring  school  district  as  basic  state  aid  and  state  equaliza- 
tion aid  the  amount  computed  by  multiplying  the  same  quotients  by 
the  units  of  average  daily  attendance  credited  to  the  district  under 
Section  11255. 

Whenever  a  small  elementary  school  or  small  high  school  has  been 
maintained  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  within  the  territory  of 
the  original  district  included  in  the  acquiring  district,  for  which  a 
small  school  foundation  program  is  computed  under  the  provisions  of 
Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the  larger  of  (1)  an  amount 
determined  as  the  product  of  the  units  of  average  daily  attendance 
credited  to  the  acquiring  district  and  the  basic  aid  for  each  unit  of 
average  daily  attendance  prescribed  in  Sections  17551, 17801,  or  17871,  or 
( 2 )  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  average  daily  attendance  cred- 
ited to  the  acquiring  district  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  foundation  program  computed  for  each  unit  of  such 
average  daily  attendance  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  17651  to 
17667,  inclusive,  and  the  district  aid  for  each  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  17702  and  17703. 

17615.  Computation  of  allowances  of  state  basic  and  equalization 
aid  for  acquiring  districts  formed  under  optional  reorganization  pro- 
gram. Notwithstanding  anything  in  Sections  11256,  11257  and  17251, 
Sections  17401  to  17417,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to  18460.1  in- 
clusive, whichever  are  in  effect,  to  the  contrary,  if  under  Section  11255 
average  daily  attendance  of  an  original  district  is  credited  to  an 
acquiring  district  which  was  formed  under  Sections  3001  to  3451, 
inclusive,  of  this  code  and  which  acquiring  district  became  effective 
for  all  purposes  on  or  after  July  1,  1953,  the  computation  of  allowances 
for  such  acquiring  district  under  Section  17614  shall  be  made  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  17653  or  17654,  whichever  is  applicable.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  Legislature  that  the  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid 
allowed  to  such  acquiring  district  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1953-54,  and 
thereafter,  shall  be  computed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  section. 

17616.  Maximum  apportionment  per  unit  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  pupils  attending  high  school  course  in  elementary  school 
districts. The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  attending  high  school 
courses  maintained  by  an  elementary  school  district  shall  be,  for  the 
purposes  of  Sections  10951  to  11653,  inclusive.  Sections  17151  to  18460, 
inclusive.  Sections  18654  to  20251,  inclusive,  Sections  20501  to  21801, 
inclusive,  and  Sections  21803  to  22152,  inclusive,  considered  average 
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dsii\y  attendance  in  high  school  classes  maintained  by  a  high  school 
district  and  apportionments  of  one  hnndred  twenty-five  dollars  ($125) 
per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance,  and  no  more,  on  account  of  such 
average  daily  attendance  shall  be  made  to  the  elementary  school 
district. 

17701.  Report  of  assesed  valuations  and  tax  rates  by  county  audi- 
tor. On  or  before  November  15th  of  each  j^ear,  the  county  auditor  of 
each  county  shall  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
the  assessed  valuation  and  tax  rates  of  each  school  district  or  portion 
of  school  district  situated  within  his  county,  as  shown  by  the  equalized 
assessment  roll  of  the  county  for  the  year. 

17702.  Computation  of  district  aid.  Except  as  provided  in  Section 
17703,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  compute  for 
each  district  described  herein  the  amount,  to  be  known  as  district  aid, 
which  a  tax  levied  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  100  percent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  in  such  district  as  shown  by  the  equalized 
assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  year  would  produce 
if  levied,  if  such  tax  was: 

(a)  Sixty  cents  ($0.60)  in  an  elementary  school  district. 

(b)  Fifty  cents  ($0.50)  in  a  high  school  district. 

(c)  Thirty-three  cents  ($0.33)  in  a  junior  college  district  for  the 
Fiscal  Years  1959-1960  and  1960-1961,  and  twenty-four  cents  ($0.24) 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1961-1962  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

17703.  Optional  method  of  computing  district  aid  where  tax  rev- 
enue has  been  impounded;  deduction  from  apportionment  on  release. 
(a)  Upon  request  of  the  district,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  use  in  computing  district  aid  under  Section  17702  or 
17702.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  the  difference  between  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  a  district  as  shown  on  the  equalized  assess- 
ment roll  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  as  shown  on  the  equalized  assessment  roll  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  in  excess  of  2  percent  of  such  total  assessed  valuation, 
with  respect  to  which  revenues  of  the  district  taxes  levied  in  the  1954- 
1955  Fiscal  Year,  or  thereafter,  have  been  impounded  by  the  county 
auditor  pursuant  to  Section  20901. 

(b)  Whenever,  after  July  1,  1955,  the  county  auditor  notifies  the 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Controller  of  the 
release  of  impounded  tax  revenues  to  the  school  district,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  compute  and  certify  to  the  Con- 
troller the  amount  to  be  deducted,  and  the  Controller  shall  deduct, 
from  the  apportionment  or  apportionments  from  the  State  School  Fund 
to  the  di.striet,  in  the  first  fiscal  year  or  the  second  fiscal  year  succeeding 
such  notification  of  release,  that  amount  apportioned  to  the  district  in 
any  prior  year  or  years  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  assessed  valuation 
vvith  respect  to  tax  revenues  impounded  and  thereafter  released. 

(c)  If  a  request  is  received  from  a  school  district  and  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  district  is  reduced  pursuant  to  subdivision  (a)  hereof, 
Section  17416  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  tax  revenues  to  which 
subdivision  (a)  applies. 
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The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  impounded  tax  re- 
ceipts derived  from  assessment  of  water,  where  the  procedures  of  Sec- 
tion 17704  have  been  utilized. 

17704.  Optional  method  of  computing  district  aid  when  tax  re- 
ceipts to  redevlopment  agency  involved.  Any  school  district  whose  total 
tax  revenues  for  any  fiscal  year  are  less  than  would  have  been  realized 
from  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  district  because  of 
allocations  of  tax  receipts  to  a  redevelopment  agency  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 4  (commencing  at  Section  33950)  of  Chapter  5  of  Division  24  of  the 
Health  and  Safety  Code,  may  request  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  compute  district  aid  for  the  district  under  this  section. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall,  in  computing  district  aid  under  Section  17702,  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  in  the  district  as  shown  by  the 
equalized  assessment  roll  for  the  preceding  year  by  the  amount  of  such 
assessed  valuation  upon  which  such  tax  receipts  for  such  fiscal  year 
were  allocated  to  the  redevelopment  agency. 

17704.  Optional  method  of  computing  district  aid  where  tax  rev- 
enue has  been  impounded;  deduction  from  apportionment  on  release, 
(a)  Upon  request  of  the  district,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  use  in  computing  district  aid  under  Section  17702  and 
17702.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  a  district  as  shown  on  the  equalized  assessment  roll  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  reduced  by  the  portion  thereof  representing  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  water  with  respect  to  which  revenues  of  the  district 
taxes  levied  in  the  1958-1959  Fiscal  Year  or  thereafter  have  been  im- 
pounded by  the  county  auditor  pursuant  to  Section  26906.1  of  the 
Government  Code. 

(b)  Whenever,  after  July  1,  1959,  the  county  auditor  notifies  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Controller  of  the  release 
of  such  impounded  tax  revenues  to  the  school  district,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  shall  compute  and  certify  to  the  Controller 
the  amount  to  be  deducted,  and  the  Controller  shall  deduct,  from  the 
apportionment  or  apportionments  from  the  State  School  Fund  to  the 
district,  in  the  first  fiscal  year  or  the  second  fiscal  year  succeeding  such 
notification  of  release,  that  amount  apportioned  to  the  district  in  any 
prior  year  or  years  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  under  this  section,  of 
assessed  valuation  with  respect  to  tax  revenues  impounded  and  there- 
after released. 

(c)  If  a  request  is  received  from  a  school  district  and  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  district  is  reduced  pursuant  to  subdivision  (a)  hereof, 
Section  17416  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  tax  revenues  to 
which  subdivision  (a)  applies. 

17751.  Basic  state  aid  for  elementary  school  districts.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  one  hundred  twenty-five 
dollars  ($125)  to  each  elementary  school  district  for  each  unit  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance  therein  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  com- 
puted for  the  district  under  Sections  11301  and  11404,  but  not  less 
than  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($2,400)  shall  be  allowed  to 
any  elementary  school  district,  to  be  known  as  basic  state  aid. 

5— L-3592 
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17801.  Basic  state  aid  for  high  school  districts.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  high  school  district  one  hun- 
dred twent3'-five  dollars  ($125)  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  computed  under 
Sections  11403,  11452,  and  11501,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
17610,  but  not  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($2,400) 
shall  be  allowed  to  any  high  school  district,  to  be  known  as  basic  state 
aid. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  exclude  from  the 
computation  of  allowances  provided  by  this  section  the  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  adults,  as  adults  are 
defined  in  Section  6352,  and  of  inmates  of  any  state  institution  for 
adults  or  of  any  city,  county,  or  city  and  county  jail,  road  camp  or 
farm  for  adults. 

17851.  Allowance  for  junior  college  districts.  The  Suprintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  junior  college  district  one 
hundred  twenty -five  dollars  ($125)  for  each  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  in  grades  13  and  14  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Beginning  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1961-1962,  average  daily  attendance 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  computed  under  Sections  11451 
and  11501,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  17611,  except  that: 
(1)  the  attendance  of  all  students  who  resided  in  territory  that  was 
not  part  of  any  district  maintaining  a  junior  college,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  all  students  who  resided  in  another  district  which  maintained 
a  junior  college  who  were  in  attendance  under  an  interdistrict  attend- 
ance agreement  which  required  the  payment  of  tuition  by  the  district 
of  residence  shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation,  and  (2)  the 
attendance  of  all  students  who  were  residing  within  the  district  and 
attending  a  junior  college  in  another  district  under  an  interdistrict 
attendance  agreement  and  on  account  of  which  average  daily  attendance 
tuition  payment  is  required  by  the  junior  college  district  of  residence 
shall  be  included  in  the  computation. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  exclude  from  the 
computation  of  allowances  provided  by  this  section  the  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  adults,  as  adults  are 
defined  in  Section  6352,  and  of  inmates  of  any  state  institution  for 
adults  or  of  any  city,  county,  or  city  and  county  jail,  road  camp  or 
farm  for  adults. 

17902.  State  equalization  aid  for  high  school  districts.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  compare  the  total  of  the  amounts 
allowed  to,  and  computed  for,  each  high  school  district  pursuant  to 
Sections  17702,  17702.1,  17703,  17801,  and  17801.1,  whichever  are  in 
effect,  with  the  amount  of  the  foundation  program  of  school  support 
computed  for  each  such  district  pursuant  to  Sections  17651  to  17667, 
inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect. 

If  the  total  amount  allowed  to,  and  computed  for,  any  high  school 
district  pursuant  to  Sections  17702,  17702.1,  17703,  17801,  and  17801.1, 
whichever  are  in  effect,  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  foundation  pro- 
gram of  school  support  computed  for  such  district  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  he  shall  add  to 
the  amount  allowed  to,  and  computed  for  such  district  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tions 17702,  17702.1,  17703,  17801,  and  17801.1,  whichever  are  in  effect, 
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such  additional  amount,  to  be  known  as  state  equalization  aid,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  equal  that  computed  for  such  district  pursuant  to 
Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect. 

17903.2.  Basic  and  equalization  aid  when  certain  high  school  dis- 
tricts unite.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Sections  11256,  11257, 
and  17251,  Sections  17401  to  17117,  inclusive,  and  Sections  17601  to 
18460,  inclusive,  if  one  or  more  districts  maintaining  necessary  small 
high  schools  unite  with  a  larger  school  district,  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  during  each  of  the  first 
five  fiscal  years  following  that  event,  as  the  total  basic  state  aid  and 
state  equalization  aid  on  account  of  the  district  or  districts  which 
maintained  any  necessary  small  high  schools,  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  total  amount  which  would  have  been  allowed  as  basic  state  aid  and 
state  equalization  aid  to  those  districts  had  there  been  no  uniting  of 
the  districts ;  but  only  if  such  uniting  of  the  districts  maintaining 
small  necessary  high  schools  is  effective  for  all  purposes  on  or  before 
the  dates  specified  for  the  particular  districts  classified  by  enrollment 
as  follows : 

(a)  60  or  fewer  pupils July  1,  1962 

(b)  61  to  120  pupils July  1,  1963 

(c)  121  to  200  pupils July  1,  1964 

(d)  201  to  280  pupils July  1,  1965 

For  purposes  of  this  section  the  computation  of  the  foundation  pro- 
gram under  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  for  the  district  or 
districts  which  maintained  any  necessary  small  high  schools  shall  be 
made  by  using  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  preceding  jear. 

17904.  State  equalization  aid  for  junior  college  districts.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  compare  the  total  of  the 
amounts  allowed  to,  and  computed  for,  each  junior  college  district 
pursuant  to  Sections  17702,  17703  and  17851,  or  Sections  17702.1,  17703, 
and  17851.1,  whichever  are  in  effect,  with  the  amount  of  the  founda- 
tion program  of  school  support  computed  for  each  district  pursuant  to 
Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive. 

If  the  total  amount  computed  for  anv  district  pursuant  to  Sections 
17702,  17703  and  17851,  or  Sections  17702.1,  17703,  and  17851.1,  which- 
ever are  in  effect,  such  additional  amount,  to  be  known  as  state  equali- 
zation aid,  as  may  be  necessary  to  equal  that  computed  for  such  dis- 
trict pursuant  to  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive. 

17906.2.  Tax  levy  prerequisite  for  equalization  aid.  No  state  equal- 
ization aid  shall  be  allowed  unless  there  shall  have  been  levied  pursuant 
to  this  code,  for  a  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  a  tax, 
exclusive  of  taxes  levied  under  Sections  3356,  14214,  14657,  14758, 
16633,  19443,  19619,  20801,  and  22101,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  purposes  of  allowances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1959-1960,  not 
less  than  sixty  cents  ($0.60)  if  an  elementary  district,  forty-five  cents 
($0.45)  if  a  high  school  district  with  a  total  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  less  than  301,  fifty  cents  ($0.50) 
if  a  high  school  district  with  a  total  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  301  or  more,  and  thirty-three  cents  ($0.33) 
if  a  junior  college  district. 
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(b)  For  purposes  of  allowances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1960-1961,  not 
less  than  sixty  cents  ($0.60)  if  an  elementary  district,  fifty  cents 
($0.50)  if  a  high  school  district  with  a  total  average  daily  attendance 
(luring  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  less  than  301,  fifty  cents  ($0.50) 
if  a  high  school  district  with  a  total  average  daily  attendance  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  301  or  more,  and  thirty-three  cents  ($0.33) 
if  a  junior  college  district. 

(c)  For  purpose  of  allowances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1961-1962,  and 
for  the  fiscal  years  following,  not  less  than  sixty  cents  ($0.60)  if  an 
elementary  district,  fifty  cents  ($0.50)  if  a  high  school  district  with 
a  total  average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of 
less  than  301,  fifty  cents  ($0.50)  if  a  high  school  district  with  a  total 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  301  or 
more,  and  twenty-four  cents  ($0.24)  if  a  junior  college  district. 

17907.  Tax  levy  requirement  for  unified  districts.  No  state  equali- 
zation aid  .shall  be  allowed  under  Sections  17614,  17615,  and  Sections 
17901  to  17906.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  to  any  district 
included  within  a  unified  school  district  unless  there  shall  have  been 
levied,  pursuant  to  this  code,  for  such  unified  school  district  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  tax  levied  under  Sections  3356, 
14657,  14758,  16633,  19443,  19619,  20801,  and  22101,  a  tax  in  not  less 
than  the  amount  determined  by  adding  the  rates  of  tax  required  to 
be  levied  under  Section  17905  or  17906,  or  17905.1  or  17906.1,  which 
ever  are  in  effect,  as  may  be  applicable  for  each  type  of  district  included 
within  the  unified  school  district. 

17908.  Tax  levy  requirements  for  high  school  districts  maintaining 
a  junior  college.  No  state  equalization  aid  shall  be  allowed  under  Sec- 
tions 17614,  17615,  and  Section  17901  to  17906.1,  inclusive,  whichever 
are  in  effect,  to  any  high  school  district  which  maintained  a  junior  col- 
lege unless  there  shall  have  been  levied,  pursuant  to  this  code,  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  tax  levied  under  Sections  3356, 
14657,  14758,  16633,  19443,  19619,  20801,  and  22101,  a  tax  in  not  less 
than  the  amount  determined  by  adding  the  rates  of  tax  required  to  be 
levied  under  Section  17905  or  17906,  Section  17905.1  or  17906.1,  which- 
ever are  in  eft'ect,  as  may  be  applicable  for  a  high  school  district  and 
for  a  junior  college  district. 

17909.  Tax  levy  requirements  for  coterminous  high  school  and  junior 
college  districts  with  same  governing  boards.  No  state  equalization 
aid  shall  be  allowed  under  Sections  17614,  17615,  and  Sections  17901 
to  17906.1,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  to  any  high  school  dis- 
trict, the  boundaries  of  which  are  coterminous  wdth  and  which  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  governing  board  as  a  junior  college  district,  or  to 
any  other  junior  college  district  the  boundaries  of  which  are  cotermi- 
nous with  and  which  is  governed  by  the  same  governing  board  as  the 
high  school  district,  for  which  a  tax  is  levied  under  subsection  (e)  of 
Section  20751,  unless  there  shall  have  been  levied,  pursuant  to  this  code, 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  tax  levied  under  Sections 
3356,  14657,  14758,  16633,  19443,  19619,  20801,  and  22101,  a  tax  in  not 
less  than  the  amount  determined  by  adding  the  rates  of  tax  required  to 
be  levied  under  Section  17906  or  17906.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  as  may 
be  applicable  for  a  high  school  district  and  for  a  junior  college  district. 
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17970.  Basic  and  equalization  aid.  For  the  Fiscal  Year  1961-62  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  allow  to  each  junior  college  district  for  each  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance,  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  of  pupils  not  residing  in 
the  district  and  not  residing  in  any  district  maintaining  a  junior  col- 
lege district,  one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  ($125)  as  basic  state  aid 
and  the  same  amount  as  state  equalization  aid  as  is  computed  by  divid- 
ing the  allowance  computed  for  the  district  under  Sections  17614  and 
17615,  and  Sections  17901  to  17906,  inclusive,  by  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  Section  17666.2. 

There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of  allowances  pro- 
vided by  this  section  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  adults,  as  adults  are  defined  in  Section  6352,  and 
of  inmates  of  any  state  institution  for  adults  or  of  any  city,  county, 
or  city  and  county  jail,  road  camp,  or  farm  for  adults. 

17990.  Computation  of  amount.  Beginning  with  the  Fiscal  Year 
1961-1962,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  compare  (1) 
the  amount  computed  for  a  district  pursuant  to  Articles  3,  6,  and  7, 
with  (2)  the  amount  which  would  have  been  computed  if  all  of  the 
following  applied : 

(a)  The  foundation  program  of  the  district  were  computed  by  multi- 
plying by  four  hundred  twenty-four  dollars  ($424)  the  number  of 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  in  grades  13  and  14  computed  under 
Sections  11451  and  11501,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  17611, 
of  all  pupils  attending  the  junior  college  of  the  district,  whether  or  not 
they  reside  in  the  district,  and  excluding  any  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  residing  in  the  district  and  attending  a  junior  college  in 
another  district  maintaining  a  junior  college  under  an  inter-district 
attendance  agreement. 

(b)  Basic  aid  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance referred  to  in  subdivision  (a)  above. 

(c)  The  tax  used  in  district  aid  was  thirty-three  cents  ($0.33). 

(d)  Equalization  aid  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  subdivisions 
(a),  (b),and  (c)  above. 

If  the  amount  computed  under  (2)  above  exceeds  the  amount  com- 
puted under  (1)  above,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall, 
beginning  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1961-62,  make  an  additional  allow- 
ance to  the  junior  college  district  in  the  following  percentages  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  amount  computed  under  (2)  above  exceeds  the 
amount  computed  under  (1)  above  in  the  1961-1962  Fiscal  Year  and 
the  four  fiscal  years  succeeding : 

(1)  1961-1962 80  percent 

(2)  1962-1963 60  percent 

(3)  1963-1964 40  percent 

(4)  1964-1965 20  percent 

(5)  1965-1966,  and  after none 

If  the  amount  computed  under  (2)  above  is  less  than  the  amount 
computed  under  (1)  above,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instiniction 
shall,  beginning  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1961-1962,  reduce  the  allowance 
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to  the  junior  college  district,  in  the  following  percentages  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  amount  computed  under  (2)  above  is  less  than  the  amount 
computed  under  (1)  above  in  the  1961-1962  Fiscal  Year  and  in  the 
four  fiscal  years  immediately  succeeding : 

(1)  1961-1962 80  percent 

(2)  1962-1963 60  percent 

(3)  1963-1964 40  percent 

(4)  1964-1965 20  percent 

(5)  1965-1966,  and  after none 

In  the  event  that  the  computation  made  for  any  district  under  (2) 
above  exceeds  that  made  under  (1)  above  for  any  fiscal  year,  and  there 
are  pupils  attending  in  the  district  under  an  interdistrict  attendance 
agreement  for  which  a  tuition  payment  is  made  to  the  district,  the  com- 
putation under  (1)  above  for  the  district  in  which  the  pupils  reside 
shall  be  made  by  excluding  the  average  daily  attendance  of  those  pupils. 

18001.  Limitation  on  allowance  for  growth,  (a)  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  shall  not  allow  under  this  article  (commencing 
at  Section  18001)  during  any  fiscal  year  a  total  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amount  provided  b}^  law. 

(b)  The  total  amount  allowed  to  all  districts  for  the  first  period  shall 
not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  amount  computed  under  subdivision  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  total  amount  allowed  to  all  districts  for  the  second  period 
shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  computed  under 
subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  and  the  total  amount  allowed  for  the 
first  period  under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18001). 

18002.  Requirement  of  district  reports  of  current  average  daily 
attendance  for  growth  allowance;  "periods"  defined.  The  governing 
board  of  each  school  district  shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  during  each  fiscal  year,  as  herein  provided,  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  in  the  regular  day  schools  of  the  district  for 
all  full  school  months  in  the  fiscal  year  during  (1)  the  period  between 
July  1st  and  December  31st,  inclusive,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"first  period,"  (2)  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  last  full  school 
month  of  the  first  period  and  May  1st,  inclusive,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "second  period,"  and  (3)  each  of  the  same  periods  that  were 
reported  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  report  with  respect  to 
the  first  period  shall  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction on  or  before  the  next  succeeding  January  20th  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  period  shall  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  not  later  than  the  next  succeeding  May  10th.  Each 
report  shall  be  made  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

18003.  Computation  of  allowance  for  growth.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance attributable  to  growth,  for  each  period  referred  to  above,  an 
amount  which  shall  be  computed  as  follows : 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  regular  day  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict during  the  period  in  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  for  the  same 
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period  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  Sections  11251  to  11255,  inclusive,  and  Sections  11301  to 
11653,  inclusive. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  for  each  period 
for  each  district  which  was  in  existence  for  all  purposes  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  (1)  the 
amount  of  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid  which  was  appor- 
tioned on  account  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  regular  day 
classes  in  such  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid  which  would  have 
been  apportioned  had  the  total  average  daily  attendance  in  the  regular 
day  classes  in  such  district  during  such  year  been  equal  to  the  total  av- 
erage daily  attendance  during  the  period  of  the  current  year,  multiplied 
for  the  first  period  by  the  ratio  of  days  the  regular  day  schools  of  the 
district  were  maintained  during  said  period  of  the  then  current  fiscal 
year  to  175,  and  for  the  second  period  by  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
between  175  and  the  days  the  regular  day  schools  of  the  district  were 
maintained  during  the  first  period  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  175. 

In  making  any  computation  under  Section  17702  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  for  the  current  year 
increased  by  the  adjustments  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  made  under  the  provisions  of  Section  17602  of  the  chapter, 
shall  be  used. 

18004.  Computation  of  allowances  for  growth  for  new  districts. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow,  for  each  period 
referred  to  above,  to  each  school  district  which  was  not  in  existence  for 
all  puriDOses  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  shall  be 
computed  as  follows : 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  regular  day  schools  of  the  district 
during  the  period  in  the  then  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  Sections  11251  to  11255,  inclusive,  and  Sec- 
tions 11301  to  11652,  inclusive,  except  that  the  computation  of  a  day 
of  attendance  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  law  in  effect  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  such 
district  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  so  computed  for  the 
first  period  of  the  then  current  fiscal  year  an  amount  determined  by 
dividing  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  basic  state  aid  and  state  equaliza- 
tion aid  which  would  have  been  apportioned  to  such  district  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  on  account  of  such  average  daily  attendance 
had  the  district  been  in  existence  for  all  purposes  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  had  the  tax  required  to  be  levied  for  such  district  under 
Section  17905,  or  17906,  or  17905.1  or  17906.1,  whichever  are  in  effect, 
been  levied,  by  such  average  daily  attendance  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
of  days  the  regular  day  schools  of  the  district  were  maintained  during 
said  period  of  the  then  current  fiscal  year  to  175. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  such 
district  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  so  computed  for  the 
second  period  of  the  then  current  fiscal  year  an  amount  determined  by 
dividing  the  amounts  of  basic  state  aid  and  state  equalization  aid  which 
would  have  been  apportioned  to  such  district  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  on  account  of  such  average  daily  attendance  had  the  district  been 
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in  existence  for  all  purposes  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  had 
the  tax  required  to  be  levied  for  such  district  under  Section  17905,  or 
17906,  or  17905.1  or  17906.1,  whichever  are  in  effect,  been  levied,  by 
such  average  daily  attendance  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
between  175  and  the  days  the  regular  day  schools  of  the  district  were 
maintained  during  the  first  period  of  the  then  current  fiscal  year  to  175. 
In  making  any  computation  under  Section  17702  or  17702.1,  which- 
ever is  in  effect,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  district  for  the  current  year  shall  be  used. 

18007.  Provision  for  proportionate  reduction  of  growth  allowance 
for  first  period.  If  the  total  amount  which  may  be  allowed  to  all  districts 
under  subdivision  (b)  of  Section  18001  for  the  first  period  during  any 
fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  total  amount  allowed  to  all  districts  for  the 
first  period  under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18001),  the 
amounts  allowed  shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 

18008.  Provision  for  proportionate  reduction  of  growth  for  second 
period.  If  the  total  amount  which  may  be  allowed  to  all  districts  under 
subdivision  (c)  of  Section  18001  for  the  second  period  during  any 
fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  total  amount  allowed  to  all  districts  for  the 
second  period  under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18001),  the 
amounts  allowed  shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 

18009.  Proration  of  certain  balances  to  first  period  growth  allow- 
ances. If  the  total  amount  which  may  be  allowed  to  all  districts  under 
subdivision  (c)  of  Section  18001  is  more  than  the  total  amount  allowed 
to  all  districts  for  the  second  period  under  this  article  (commencing  at 
Section  18001),  the  balance  shall  be  prorated  to  any  allowance  made 
during  the  first  period  to  which  Section  18007  applied  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  allowances  computed  for  the  first  period  under  this 
article  (commencing  at  Section  18001).  Any  portion  of  the  balance  re- 
maining after  this  computation  shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  Section 
18460  or  18460.1,  whichever  is  in  effect.  I 

18051.  Limitation  on  allowance  for  transportation;  exception  for 
special  students.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  not 
allow  under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051),  except  under 
Section  18060  or  18060.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  during  any  fiscal  year  a 
total  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  provided  by  law. 

18052.  Allowance  for  transportation  made  mandatory.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  school  district  and 
countj'  school  service  fund  such  amount  as  is  required  by  this  article 
(commencing  at  Section  18051). 

18053.  "Transportation",  "Pupils",  and  "Total  current  expenses 
of  transportation"  as  used  in  this  article,  (a)  "Transportation"  as 
used  in  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051)  means,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires : 

(1)  The  transportation  of  pupils  between  their  homes  and  the  regular 
full-time  day  schools  attended  by  them  as  provided  by  a  school  district. 

(2)  The  payment  of  moneys  by  a  school  district  to  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  pupils  in  lieu  of  providing  for  the  transportation  of  such  pupils 
between  their  homes  and  the  regular  full-time  day  schools  attended  by 
them. 
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(3)  The  providing  of  board  and  lodj?ing  to  pupils  by  a  school  district 
in  lieu  of  providing  for  the  transportation  of  such  pupils  between  their 
homes  and  the  regular  full-time  day  schools  attended  by  tliem. 

(b)  "Pupils"  as  used  in  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051) 
does  not  include  pupils  for  whom  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction determines  excess  costs  under  Section  6816. 

(c)  "Total  current  expenses  of  transportation"  as  used  in  Sections 
18055,  18056,  and  18057  does  not  include  : 

(1)  Current  expenses  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  for  whose 
transportation  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  makes  an 
allowance  to  the  district  under  Section  18060  or  18060.1,  whichever  is 
in  effect ;  or, 

(2)  Any  amount  of  rental  of  school  busses  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  allowable  to  school  districts  for  replacement  of  district-owned 
busses  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  relating  to  allowances  for  pupil  transportation.  Renting  or 
leasing  a  school  bus  does  not  include  a  lease-with-option-to-purchase. 

18054.  Authority  and  direction  to  make  regulations  for  transporta- 
tion allowances.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  make 
all  allowances  under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051)  during 
a  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  this 
article  (commencing  at  Section  18051),  adopted  by  him,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  such  regulations.  None  of  such 
regulations  shall  be  binding  upon  any  school  district,  but  no  allowance 
shall  be  made  under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051)  to  a 
school  district  for  any  item  of  current  expense  or  capital  outlay  with 
respect  to  which  the  school  district  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  applicable  to  such 
item. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
hereunder  shall,  among  other  matters : 

(a)  Prescribe  the  records  to  be  kept  by,  and  reports  to  be  made  by, 
school  districts. 

(b)  Fix  the  minimum  distances  for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining 
the  total  current  expenses  of  a  district  for  transportation. 

(c)  Determine  what  expenditures  constitute  "current  expenses." 

(d)  Establish  and  prescribe  formulae  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
puting financial  allowances  under  which  school  busses  may  be  acquired 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  18058. 

(e)  Provide  for  the  review  and  approval  of  all  expenditures  upon 
which  allowances  are  computed. 

(f)  Establish  and  prescribe  formulae  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
puting financial  allowances  for  reimbursement  of  replacement  expenses 
incurred  by  a  school  district  replacing  school  busses. 

18055.  Computation  of  allowances  for  transportation,  (a)  He  shall 
allow  to  each  elementary  school  district,  high  school  district,  and  junior 
college  district,  except  as  to  any  to  which  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  or  Section  18057  is  applicable,  which  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  provided  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  as  follows : 
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He  shall  determine  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  district  for  such 
transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  j'ear.  He  shall  then  determine 
what  rate  of  tax  levied  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the  equalized 
assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if  levied,  pro- 
duce such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than  two  cents 
($0.02)  he  shall  allow  to  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  produced  by  not  more  than  eight  cents  ($0.08)  of  the  com- 
puted tax  rate  less  two  cents  ($0.02)  and  (2)  100  percent  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax  rate  in  excess  of  eight 
cents  ($0.08). 

(b)  He  shall  allow  to  each  high  school  district  maintaining  a  junior 
college,  except  as  to  any  to  which  Section  18057  is  applicable,  which 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  provided  for  the  transportation  of 
pupils,  an  amount  which  shall  be  computed  as  follows : 

He  shall  determine  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  districts  for  such 
transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall  then  deter- 
mine what  rate  of  tax  levied  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  90 
percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the 
equalized  assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if 
levied,  produce  such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than 
three  cents  ($0.03)  he  shall  allow  to  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  not  more  than  twelve  cents  ($0.12) 
of  the  computed  tax  rate  less  three  cents  ($0.03)  and  (2)  100  percent 
of  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax  rate  in 
excess  of  tAvelve  cents  ($0.12). 

(c)  He  shall  alloAv  to  each  elementary  school  district  which  is  not  a 
part  of  a  high  school  district  and  which  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
provided  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  district  and  to  one  or  more  high  schools  in  other  districts  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  as  follows : 

He  shall  determine  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  districts  for  such 
transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall  then  deter- 
mine what  rate  of  tax  levied  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  90 
percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the 
equalized  assessment  role  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if 
levied,  produce  such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than 
four  cents  ($0.04)  he  shall  allow  to  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  not  more  than  sixteen  cents 
($0.16)  of  the  computed  tax  rate  less  four  cents  ($0.04)  and  (2)  100 
percent  of  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax 
rate  in  excess  of  sixteen  cents  ($0.16). 

If  an  elementary  district  which  is  not  a  part  of  a  high  school  district 
provides  only  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  a  high  school,  an 
amount  shall  be  computed  as  provided  in  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  He  shall  allow  to  each  high  school  district  not  a  part  of  any 
junior  college  district  which  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  provided 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  the  high  schools  of  the  district  and 
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pupils  attending  junior  colleges  maintained  by  other  districts  an  amount 
which  shall  be  computed  as  follows : 

He  shall  determine  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  districts  for  such 
transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall  then  determine 
what  rate  of  tax  levied  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the  equalized 
assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if  levied,  pro- 
duce such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than  four  cents 
($0.04)  he  shall  allow  to  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  produced  by  not  more  than  sixteen  cents  ($0.16)  of  the 
computed  tax  rate  less  four  cents  ($0.04)  and  (2)  100  percent  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax  rate  in  excess  of 
sixteen  cents  (($0.16). 

If  a  high  school  district  which  is  not  a  part  of  a  junior  college  district 
provides  only  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  a  junior  college,  an 
amount  shall  be  computed  as  provided  in  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section. 

18056.  Computation  of  transportation  allowances  for  unified  dis- 
tricts, (a)  He  shall  allow  to  each  unified  school  district  formed  under 
the  provisions  of  Sections  3001  to  3451,  inclusive,  of  this  code,  the  for- 
mation of  which  became  effective  on  July  1,  1948,  or  thereafter,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  district  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  determined  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  have  been  required  because  of  a 
change  of  the  location  of  schoolhouses  or  the  reorganization  of  attend- 
ance centers  within  the  district  during  such  preceding  fiscal  year.  No 
allowance  shall  be  made  under  this  paragraph  subsequent  to  the  close 
of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the  district  was  formed 
and  thereafter  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  control  as  to  such  district. 

(b)  He  shall  allow  to  each  unified  school  district  not  maintaining  a 
junior  college  which  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  provided  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils,  an  amount  which  shall  be  computed  as  follows : 

He  shall  determine  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  district  for  such 
transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall  then  determine 
Avhat  rate  of  tax  levied  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($1C0)  of  90 
percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the  equal- 
ized assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if  levied, 
produce  such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than  three 
cents  ($0.03)  he  shall  allow  to  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  produced  by  not  more  than  twelve  cents  ($0.12)  of 
the  computed  tax  rate  less  three  cents  ($0.03)  and  (2)  100  percent 
of  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax  rate  in 
excess  of  twelve  cents  ($0.12). 

(c)  He  shall  allow  to  each  unified  school  district  maintaining  a  junior 
college  which  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  an  amount  which  shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

(c)  He  shall  allow  to  each  unified  school  district  maintaining  a  junior 
college  which  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  an  amount  which  shall  be  computed  as  follows: 
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He  shall  determine  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  district  for  such 
transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall  then  determine 
what  rate  of  tax  levied  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the  equalized 
assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if  levied,  produce 
such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than  four  cents 
($.04)  he  shall  allow  to  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  produced  by  not  more  than  sixteen  cents  ($0.16)  of 
the  computed  tax  rate  less  four  cents  ($0.04)  and  (2)  100  percent 
of  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax  rate  in 
excess  of  sixteen  cents  ($0.16). 

18057.  Computation  of  transportation  allowances  for  districts  hav- 
ing the  same  board  and  maintaining  a  single  transportation  system. 
He  shall  compute  for  each  group  of  two  or  more  school  districts  which 
have  been  continuously  from  a  time  prior  to  July  1,  1949,  governed  by 
boards  of  identical  personnel  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  have 
maintained  a  single  transportation  system  for  all  of  such  districts  which 
provided  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  an  amount  which  shall  be 
computed  as  follows: 

He  shall  determine  the  total  current  expenses  of  the  districts  for 
such  transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(a)  He  shall,  if  such  group  comprises  an  elementary  school  district 
and  a  high  school  district  not  maintaining  a  junior  college  and  each 
district  jirovided  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  or  comprises  an 
elementary  school  district,  a  high  school  district,  and  a  junior  college 
district  and  each  district  except  the  junior  college  district  provided 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  or  comprises  a  high  school  district 
and  a  junior  college  district  and  each  district  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  then  determine  what  rate  of  tax  levied  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  90  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
that  one  of  such  districts  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
which  has  the  largest  assessed  valuation  as  shown  by  the  equalized 
assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if  levied,  pro- 
duce such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than  three  cents 
($0.03)  he  shall  allow  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  produced  b.y  not  more  than  twelve  cents  ($0.12)  of  the  com- 
puted tax  rate  less  three  cents  ($0.03)  and  (2)  100  percent  of  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax  rate  in  excess 
of  twelve  cents    ($0.12). 

(b)  He  shall,  if  such  group  comprises  an  elementary  school  district, 
and  a  high  school  district  maintaining  a  junior  college,  each  of  which 
provided  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  including  those  attending 
the  junior  college,  or  comprises  an  elementary  school  district,  a  high 
school  district,  and  a  junior  college  district,  each  of  which  provided 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  then  determine  what  rate  of  tax  levied 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  of  90  percent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  that  one  of  such  districts  providing  for  the  transportation  of 
pupils  which  had  the  largest  assessed  valuation  as  shown  by  the  equal- 
ized assessment  roll  of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  computed  tax  rate,  would,  if  levied, 
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produce  such  amount.  If  the  computed  rate  of  tax  is  more  than  four 
cents  ($0.04)  he  shall  allow  to  the  district  (1)  50  percent  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  produced  by  not  more  than  sixteen  cents  ($0.16)  of  the 
computed  tax  rate  less  four  cents  ($0.04)  and  (2)  100  percent  of  the 
amount  w^hich  would  be  produced  by  the  computed  tax  rate  in  excess  of 
sixteen  cents   ($0.16). 

He  shall  then  allow  to  each  district  in  the  group  the  same  ratio  of  the 
total  amount  computed  for  the  group  as  the  governing  boards  of  the 
districts  in  the  groups  certify  to  him  is  the  ratio  the  amount  expended 
for  such  transportation  in  such  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
was  of  the  total  expenditures  of  all  districts  in  the  group  for  such 
transportation  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

18058.  Inclusion  of  cost  of  buses  in  computation  of  transportation 
allowance.  In  the  case  of  a  unified  school  district  formed  under  Sections 
3001  to  3451,  inclusive,  of  this  code,  the  formation  of  which  became 
effective  for  all  purposes  on  July  1,  1948,  or  thereafter,  there  shall  be 
included  in  addition  to  the  current  expenses  of  transportation  of  the 
district  the  cost  of  such  school  busses  for  the  first  five  fiscal  years  in 
which  it  purchases  school  busses  as  are  determined  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  have  been  required  because  of  changes 
in  the  location  of  schools  or  the  reorganization  of  attendance  centers 
within  the  district.  This  paragraph  shall  not  be  effective  as  to  any 
unified  school  district  after  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  succeeding 
the  formation  of  the  district. 

18059.  Standards  for  approval  of  transportation  allowances  for 
contract  transportation.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
approving,  under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051),  current 
expenses  of  school  districts  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  shall  apply 
the  same  standards  and  basis  for  such  approval  to  expenditures  for 
such  transportation  provided  by  a  school  district  in  school  busses  owned 
and  operated  by  the  school  district  and  expenditures  for  such  trans- 
poration  provided  by  a  contract  with  a  private  party. 

18060.  Computation  of  transportation  allowance  for  special  stu- 
dents, (a)  In  addition  to  all  other  amounts  allowed  to  a  school  district 
under  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051),  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  school  district  an  amount  equal 
to  the  current  expense  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  3^ear 
of  transporting  blind,  deaf,  cerebral  palsied,  and  orthopedically  handi- 
capped minor  pupils  and  mentally  retarded  minors  who  come  within 
the  provisions  of  Section  6903,  to  and  from  special  day  classes  but  not 
in  excess  of  four  hundred  seventy-five  dollars  ($475)  for  each  unit  of 
average  daily  attendance  of  such  pupils  during  the  next  preceding 
fiscal  year  resulting  from  the  attendance  of  such  pupils  on  the  special 
day  classes  to  and  from  which  they  M^ere  transported  by  the  district. 

(b)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  the 
county  school  service  fund  of  each  county  an  amount  equal  to  the 
current  expense  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  transporting  blind,  deaf,  cerebral  palsied,  and 
orthopedically  handicapped  minor  pupils  and  mentally  retarded  minors 
who  come  within  the  provisions  of  Section  6903,  to  and  from  special 
day  classes  but  not  in  excess  of  four  hundred  seventy-five  dollars  ($475) 
for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  snch  pupils  on  the  special 
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day  classes  to  and  from  which  they  were  transported  by  the  county 
sui)erintendent  of  schools. 

18060.2.  Definitions.  As  used  in  Section  18060  or  18060.1,  whichever 
is  in  effect,  ' '  blind ' '  includes  partially  seeing,  ' '  deaf ' '  includes  hard  of 
hearing,  and  "special  day  classes"  includes  integrated  programs  of 
instruction  for  children  handicapped  in  vision  and  hearing  where  the 
services  of  a  qualified  special  teacher  are  provided. 

An  integrated  program  of  instruction  for  children  handicapped  in 
vision  or  hearing  shall  be  defined  as  any  program  in  which  such 
physically  handicapped  children  receive  their  education  in  regular 
classrooms  from  regular  classroom  teach^-s,  but  receive,  in  addition, 
supplementary  teaching  services  of  a  full  time  special  teacher,  possess- 
ing a  valid  credential  to  teach  exceptional  children  of  the  type  enrolled 
in  the  program.  Such  supplementary  teaching  services  may  include 
instruction  in  the  appropriate  tool  skills,  the  provision  of  special  ma- 
terials and  use  of  appropriate  special  equipment,  and  counseling  and 
guidance  necessary  to  enable  children  handicapped  in  vision  and  hear- 
ing to  benefit  fully  from  their  instruction. 

18061.  Provisions  for  recomputation  of  transportation  allowances. 
(a)  In  the  event  that  the  total  amount  which  may  be  allowed  under 
Section  18051  during  any  fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  total  allowances 
computed  under  Sections  18055,  18056,  18057,  and  18058,  the  amount 
allowed  shall  be  successively  recomputed  by  adding  one-tenth  of  one 
cent  ($0,001)  to  the  lower  tax  rates  provided  for  in  Sections  18055, 
18056,  and  18057,  respectively,  until  there  is  no  deficit.  Any  balance 
remaining  shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  Section  18460  or  18460.1,  which- 
ever is  in  effect. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  total  amount  which  may  be  allowed  under 
Section  18051  during  any  fiscal  year  is  more  than  the  total  allowances 
computed  under  Sections  18055,  18056,  18057,  and  18058,  the  balance 
shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  Section  18460  or  18460.1,  whichever  is  in 
effect. 

18062.  Allowance  for  transportation  of  physically  handicapped  pu- 
pils. In  addition  to  all  other  amounts  allowed  to  a  school  district  under 
this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18051),  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  school  district  an  amount  equal 
to  the  current  expense  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
of  transporting  minor  pupils  whose  vision  or  hearing  is  impaired  to  a 
degree  making  it  practical  to  transport  them  to  some  location  in  another 
district  where  specialized  instruction  may  be  afforded.  The  amount  al- 
lowed shall  not  be  in  excess  of  three  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($350)  for 
each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  such  pupils  during  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year  resulting  from  the  attendance  of  such  pupils  on 
the  classes  of  specialized  instruction  to  and  from  which  they  are 
transported. 

Allowances  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  practicality  of  transport- 
ing the  pupils  involved  in  any  particular  instance  to  the  place  where 
specialized  instruction  is  afforded. 

18102.  Maximum  allowance  to  districts  for  excess  expense  for  phys- 
ically handicapped  minors.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  allow  to  each  school  district  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  current 
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expense  of  education  to  such  district  of  educating  physically  handi- 
capped minor  pupils  but  not  in  excess  of  nine  hundred  ten  dollars 
($910)  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  physically  handi- 
capped minor  pupils  in  the  district  during  the  next  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  an  additional  amount  not  in  excess  of  nine  hundred  ten 
dollars  ($910),  or  the  cost  to  the  district,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  for 
each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  blind  pupils,  when  a  reader 
has  actually  been  provided  to  assist  him  with  his  studies,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  Braille  books,  the  cost  of  transcribing  ink  print  materials 
into  Braille,  the  purchase  or  making  of  sound  recordings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  special  supplies  and  equipment  for  blind  pupils. 

18103.  Maximum  allowance  to  County  School  Service  Fund  for  ex- 
cess expense  for  physically  handicapped  minors.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  the  county  school  service  fund  of  each 
county  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  current  expense  of  education  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  educating  physically  handi- 
capped minor  pupils  but  not  in  excess  of  nine  hundred  ten  dollars 
($910)  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  physically  handi- 
capped minor  pupils  educated  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  3^ear,  and  an  additional  amount  not  in  excess 
of  nine  hundred  ten  dollars  ($910),  or  the  cost  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, whichever  is  the  lesser,  for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  blind  pupils,  when  a  reader  has  actually  been  provided  to  assist 
him  with  his  studies,  or  for  the  purchase  of  Braille  books,  the  cost  of 
transcribing  ink  print  materials  into  Braille,  the  purchase  or  making 
of  sound  recordings  and  the  purchase  of  special  supplies  and  equipment 
for  blind  pupils. 

The  allowance  made  under  this  section  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  actual  expense  of  maintaining  the  emergency 
schools  during  the  preceding  fiscal  vear  and  the  amount  allowed  under 
Section  18355. 

18106.  Limitation  on  total  amount  of  allowances  for  blind  pupils. 
The  total  amount  which  may  be  allowed  to  school  districts  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools  under  Sections  18102  and  18103  for  readers 
provided  blind  puj^ils  to  assist  them  with  their  studies,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Braille  books,  the  cost  of  transcribing  ink  print  materials  into 
Braille,  the  purchase  or  making  of  sound  recordings  and  the  purchase 
of  special  supplies  and  equipment  for  blind  pupils  sliall  not  exceed 
forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  in  any  fiscal  year.  If  the  total  amount 
which  may  be  allowed  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal  year  is  less 
than  the  total  allow^ances  computed  under  Sections  18102  and  18103  for 
that  purpose,  the  amounts  allowed  shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 

18152.  Maximum  allowance  to  districts  for  excess  expense  for  men- 
tally retarded  minors.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
allow  to  each  school  district  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  current  ex- 
pense of  education,  including  transportation,  to  the  school  district,  of 
educating  mentally  retarded  minors  who  come  Avithin  the  provisions  of 
Section  6902  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  special  schools  or 
classes  but  not  in  excess  of  three  hundred  seventy-five  dollars  ($375) 
per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  such  minors. 

18151.  Maximum  allowance  to  County  School  Service  Fund  for 
excess  expense  for  mentally  retarded  minors.  The  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction  shall  allo\v  to  the  county  school  service  fund  of  each 
county  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  current  expense  of  education, 
including  transportation,  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
educating  mentally  retarded  minors  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
Section  6902,  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  special  schools  or 
classes  but  not  in  excess  of  three  hundred  seventy -five  dollars  ($375) 
per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  such  minors. 

18156.  Requirement  for  compliance  with  standards  for  education  of 
mentalh'  retarded  minors.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  under  this  article 
(commencing  at  Section  18151)  for  the  education  of  mentally  retarded 
minors  in  special  schools  or  classes  which  do  not  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

18202.  Maximum  allowance  to  districts  for  excess  expense  for  men- 
tally retarded  minors.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
allow  to  each  school  district  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  current 
expense  of  education  to  the  district,  excluding  transportation,  of  edu- 
cating mentally  retarded  minors  vrho  come  within  the  provisions  of 
Section  6903  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  but  not  in  excess  of  six 
hundred  seventy  dollars  ($670)  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance 
of  such  minors. 

18203.  Maximum  allowance  to  County  School  Service  Fund  for  ex- 
cess expense  for  mentally  retarded  minors.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  county  school  service  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  current  expense  of  education  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  school,  excluding  transportation,  of  educating  men- 
tally retarded  minors  who  come  within  the  provisions  of  Section  6903 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  j-ear  but  not  in  excess  of  six  hundred  seventy 
dollars  ($670)  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  of  such  minors. 

18206.  Requirement  for  compliance  with  standards  for  education  of 
severely  mentally  retarded  minors.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  under 
this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18201)  for  the  education  of  men- 
tally retarded  minors  in  special  schools  or  classes  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  standards  established  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

18251.  Maximum  allowance  for  excess  cost  of  driver  training.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  school  district 
an  amount  equal  to  the  actual  cost,  but  not  in  excess  of  thirty-five 
dollars  ($35)  per  pupil  instructed  in  automobile  driver  training,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  regulations  set  forth 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  Districts  for  instructing  pupils  in 
automobile  driver  training. 

18252.  Requirement  for  compliance  with  standards  for  automobile 
driver  education.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  under  this  article  (com- 
mencing at  Section  18251)  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  automobile 
driver  training  unless  the  school  district  has  complied  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  governing  the  estab- 
lishment, conduct,  and  scope  of  automobile  driver  education  and  driver 
training. 

18301.  "Project"  defined.  As  used  in  this  article  (commencing  at 
Section  18301)  the  term  "project"  means  any  major,  localized,  under- 
taking by  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department  of  Water 
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Resources  which  has  a  duration,  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  of  more  than  three  years. 

18302.  "Project-connected  pupil"  defined;  duty  to  adopt  regula- 
tions; records.  A  project-connected  pupil,  as  used  in  this  article  (com- 
mencing at  Section  18301),  means  a  child  of  a  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  who  has  enrolled  in  the  regular 
full-time  day  schools  of  the  district  subsequent  to  the  commencement 
of  a  project,  and:  (a)  whose  parent  or  guardian  is  employed  by  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  connection  with  the  project,  or  by  the  State 
of  California  whose  work  is  in  connection  with  the  project;  or  (b) 
whose  parent  or  guardian  is  employed  in  the  school  district  or  in  a 
contiguous  school  district  and  such  child  is  in  addition  to  the  number 
of  children  who  would  otherwise  normally  be  expected  to  be  in  the 
district,  as  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
accordance  with  regulations  that  he  is  herewith  authorized  to  adopt. 
The  records  identifying,  and  accounting  for  the  attendance  of  project- 
connected  children  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

18303.  Computation  of  allowances  for  project-connected  pupils.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  eligible  dis- 
trict for  each  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  regular  full-time 
day  schools  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of_  project- 
connected  pupils,  as  project-connected  pupils  are  defined  in  this  article 
(commencing  at  Section  18301),  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
assessed  valuation  multiplied  by  the  general  fund  tax  rate  of  the  dis- 
trict during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  taxes  levied  pursuant 
to  Sections  1615,  19443,  and  19619,  divided  by  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  the  district,  exclusive  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
project-connected  pupils,  reduced  by  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  basic  state  aid  and  equalization  aid  per  unit  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance apportioned  to  the  district  pursuant  to  Section  17402  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  per  unit  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance that  would  have  been  apportioned  had  the  computations  been 
made  after  the  exclusion  of  average  daily  attendance  of  project-con- 
nected pupils  from  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  district. 

18304.  Computation  of  average  daily  attendance  for  project-con- 
nected pupils.  The  units  of  average  daily  attendance  of  project-con- 
nected pupils,  as  defined  in  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  18302  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  computed  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  days  ot 
attendance  of  such  pupils  by  the  number  of  days  school  was  actually 
taught  in  the  regular  day  schools  of  the  district  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  units  of  average  daily  attendance  of  project-connected  pupils  as 
defined  in  subdivision  (b)  of  Section  18302,  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  days  of  attendance  ot  such 
pupils  by  the  number  of  days  school  was  actually  taught  in  the  regular 
day  schools  of  the  district  during  the  fiscal  year  and  by  multiplying  tiie 
quotient  by  55  percent.  Section  11254  shall  apply  only  to  the  total 
number  of  units  of  average  daily  attendance  computed  pursuant  to  tiiis 
section. 

18305.  District  eligibility  for  project-connected  pupils  A  district 
shall  be  eligible  for  an  allowance  under  Section  18303  it  the  average 
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daily  attendance  of  project-connected  pupils  is  at  least  10  and  is  at 
least  3  percent  of  the  total  average  daily  attendance  in  the  district 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

18306.  Attendance  of  project-connected  pupils  in  grades  7  and  8 
deemed  to  be  in  elementary  school  district  of  residence.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  article  (commencing  at  Section  18301),  pupils  in  grades  7  and 
8  attending  a  junior  high  school  maintained  by  a  high  school  district 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  elementary 
district  of  residence. 

18307.  Project-connected  allowances  to  be  apportioned  as  part  of 
special  purpose  apportionment.  Amounts  allowed  pursuant  to  this 
article  (commencing  at  Section  18301)  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  same  time  and  as  a  part  of 
the  special  purpose  apportionment  made  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 17405  or  17405.1,  whichever  is  in  effect. 

18351.  Requirement  for  submitting  budget  of  County  School  Serv- 
ice Funds ;  duty  to  adopt  regulations ;  approval  of  budget.  The  county 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  on  or  before  April  1st  of  each  year 
submit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  budget  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  in  such  form  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  prescribe,  setting  forth  all  known  and  estimated 
revenues  of  the  county  school  service  fund  for  such  fiscal  year  from 
all  sources,  and  the  proposed  expenditures  from  the  county  school 
service  fund  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  budget  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  No  allowance  shall  be  made 
under  Sections  18351  to  18354,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  to  a 
country  superintendent  of  schools  for  any  item  of  current  expenses  or 
capital  outlay  with  respect  to  which  the  county  superintendent  has 
failed  to  comply  Math  the  regulations  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  which  he  is  herewith  authorized  to  adopt  applicable  to 
such  item.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  hereunder  shall  not  be  limited  to,  but  shall,  among  other 
matters : 

(a)  Prescribe  procedures  relating  to  budgeting,  purchasing  and  re- 
placing capital  outlay  items. 

(b)  Prescribe  procedures  relating  to  the  purchase,  replacement,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  automotive  equipment. 

(c)  Prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  maj^  provide  services  to  districts  by  contract. 

(d)  Prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  allowances  may  be  made 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  contract  for  the  services  of 
special  consultants. 

(e)  Prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  allowances  may  be  made 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  assume  functions  authorized 
by  law  to  be  performed  either  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
or  another  public  agency. 

(f)  Prescribe  conditions  under  which  allowances  will  be  made  to 
meet  conditions  of  an  emergency  nature  requiring  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  emergency  schools,  the  providing  of  emergency 
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teachers  for  regular  elementary  schools,  the  providing  of  emergency 
transportation  to  regular  elementary  schools,  or  emergency  apportion- 
ments to  school  districts. 

(g)  Define  county  school  service  fund  publications  and  prescribe 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  relating  to  budgeting,  printing  and  dis- 
tributing such  publications. 

(h)  Establish,  solely  for  budget  approval  purposes,  a  classification 
of  county  school  service  fund  personnel  and  a  salary  schedule  for  each 
classification. 

(i)  Establish  and  prescribe  formulae  for  the  sole  purpose  of  guidance 
in  determining  the  amount  that  may  be  allowed  each  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  budget  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  he  shall  note  his  approval  thereon  and  transmit  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  one  copy  to  the 
county  auditor  of  the  county. 

18352.  Limitations  on  total  amount  of  allowances  to  County  School 
Service  Fund.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  during 
each  fiscal  year  allow  to  the  county  school  service  fund  of  each  county 
from  the  State  School  Fund  such  amounts  as  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  under  Section  18351,  shows  is  necessary, 
but: 

(a)  The  total  amount  allowed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction under  this  section  to  all  county  school  service  funds  for  super- 
vision of  instruction  and  health,  attendance,  and  guidance  services 
pursuant  to  Sections  8601  to  8753,  inclusive,  for  pupils  in  elementary 
school  districts  which  during  the  next  preceding  fiscal  year  had  less 
than  901  units  of  average  daily  attendance,  in  high  school  districts 
which,  during  the  preceding  year  had  less  than  301  units  of  average 
daily  attendance,  and  in  unified  school  districts  which  during  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year  had  less  than  1,501  units  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance shall  not  exceed  the  sum  provided  by  law  for  such  purposes  or 
the  amounts  shown  necessary  by  such  budgets,  for  such  purpose,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

(b)  The  total  amount  allowed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction under  this  section  to  all  county  school  service  funds  for  all 
other  purposes  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  provided  by  law  for  such 
purposes  or  the  amounts  shown  necessary  by  such  budgets,  whichever  is 
the  lesser. 

(c)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  herewith  authorized 
to  withhold  from  the  allowances  made  pursuant  to  subdivision  (b)  of 
this  section  such  amount  as  he  determines  is  needed,  but  not  in  excess 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($200,000),  to  reimburse  county  super- 
intendents of  schools  for  expenses  incurred  in  providing  emergency 
education  to  pupils  and  making  financial  grants  to  school  districts 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  20105  and  20106. 

(d)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  herewith  authorized 
to  withhold  from  the  allowances  made  pursuant  to  subdivision  (b)  of 
this  section  such  amounts  as  he  determines  is  needed  to  reimburse 
county  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  actual  and  necessary  travel 
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expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  co-operative  county  publication 
projects  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  members  of  his 
staff. 

18352.2.  Withheld  amounts.  In  making  a  withholding  pursuant  to 
subdivision  (c)  of  Section  18352  or  18352.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  also  withhold  such  amounts 
as  he  determines  needed  to  reimburse  county  superintendents  of  schools 
for  expenses  incurred  in  providing  emergency  education  to  pupils  and 
making  emergency  financial  grants  to  school  districts  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 6913.1. 

The  amount  Avithheld  pursuant  to  this  section,  when  added  to  the 
amount  withheld  pursuant  to  subdivision  (c)  of  Section  18352  or 
18352.1,  whichever  is  in  effect,  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  pre- 
scribed in  such  subdivision  (c). 

18353.  Duty  to  reimburse  County  School  Service  Funds  from  with- 
held allowances.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow 
at  such  times  as  needed  to  the  county  school  service  fund  of  each 
county  eligible  to  receive  reimbursement  from  the  amounts  withheld 
pursuant  to  subdivisions  (e)  and  (d)  of  Section  18352  or  18352.1, 
whichever  is  in  effect,  the  amounts  claimed  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  as  expenditures  from  the  county  school  service  fund 
eligible  for  reimbursement. 

18354.  State's  contribution  to  county  superintendent's  salary  to  be 
included  in  computation  of  budget  and  allowances  to  County  School 
Service  Fund.  The  budget  submitted  pursuant  to  Section  18351  shall 
include  an  amount  equal  to  that  specified  by  law  as  the  State's  contri- 
bution toward  payment  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  partial  paj'ment  of  the 
annual  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Such  amount 
shall  be  paid  for  such  purpose  from  the  allowance  made  to  the  county 
school  service  fund  pursuant  to  Section  18352  or  18352.1,  whichever 
is  in  effect. 

18355.  Computation  of  allowances  to  county  school  service  funds 
for  emergency  schools  and  physicallj^  handicapped  pupils.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow,  in  addition  to  all  other 
allowances,  to  the  county  school  service  fund: 

(a)  For  all  emergency  schools  maintained  in  each  elementary  school 
district  of  the  county  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  same  amount  as  he  would  compute  as 
the  foundation  program  of  an  elementary  school  district  under  Sections 
17651  to  17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  17657  shall  not  apply  and  whenever  Sections  17656, 
17660,  or  17661  require  him  to  multiply  average  daily  attendance  by 
two  hundred  twenty-four  dollars  ($224)  he  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  multiply  by  two  hundred  thirty-four  dollars  ($234).  No 
allowance  shall  be  made  under  this  subdivision  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  actual  expense  of  maintaining  the  emergency  schools  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Three  hundred  twentj'-four  ($324)  for  each  unit  of  average 
daily  attendance  of  physically  handicapped  pupils  of  secondary  grade 
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educated  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

18356.  Computation  of  allowances  to  county  school  service  funds 
for  mentally  retarded  minors.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  allow  to  the  county  school  service  fund  for  all  special  schools 
or  classes  for  mentally  retarded  minors  maintained  in  each  elementary 
school  district  of  the  county  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  same  amount  as  he  would  compute  as  the  foundation  program  of 
an  elementary  school  district  under  Sections  17651  to  17667,  inclusive, 
whichever  are  in  effect,  except  that  the  provisions  of  Section  17657 
shall  not  apply  and  whenever  Sections  17656,  17660,  or  17661  require 
him  to  multiply  average  daily  attendance  by  two  hundred  twenty-four 
dollars  ($224)  he  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  multiply  by 
two  hundred  thirty-four  dollars   ($234). 

18357.  Computation  of  allowances  to  county  school  service  funds 
for  elementary  schools  maintained  in  juvenile  halls,  homes,  and  camps. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  the  county 
school  service  fund  for  all  elementary  schools  maintained  in  juvenile 
halls,  juvenile  homes,  and  juvenile  camps  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  the  same  amount  as  he  would  compute  as  the  foundation 
program  of  an  elementary  school  district  under  Sections  17651  to 
17667,  inclusive,  whichever  are  in  effect,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
Section  17657  shall  not  apply  and  whenever  Sections  17656,  17660,  or 
17661  require  him  to  multiply  average  daily  attendance  by  two  hun- 
dred twenty-four  dollars  ($224)  he  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
multiply  by  two  hundred  thirty-four  dollars  ($234). 

18358.  Computation  of  allowances  to  county  school  service  funds 
for  secondary  schools  maintained  in  juvenile  halls,  homes  and  camps. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  the  county 
school  service  fund  for  all  secondary  schools  maintained  in  juvenile 
halls,  juvenile  homes  and  juvenile  camps  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  such  secondary  schools  during  the  preceding  fiscal  j^ear 
by  three  hundred  twenty-four  dollars    ($324). 

18401.  Computation  of  allowances  to  county  school  tuition  fund 
for  pupils  attending  school  in  an  adjoining  state.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow  to  each  county  school  tuition  fund 
one  hundred  twenty -five  dollars  ($125)  for  each  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  residing  in  the  county  and  attending  school  in  an 
adjoining  state  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

18451.  Limitation  on  total  amount  allowed  from  the  State  School 
Fund  for  basic  and  equalization  aid.  (a)  The  total  amount  allowed 
from  the  State  School  Fund  as  basic  and  equalization  aid,  and  allow- 
ances in  lieu  of  basic  and  equalization  aid  allowed  pursuant  to  Sections 
18355,  18356,  18357,  18358  and  18401,  to  be  apportioned  on  account  of 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  credited  to 
all  kindergarten,  elementary,  high  school,  and  junior  college  schools 
in  the  state  and  county  school  tuition  funds  on  account  of  elementary, 
high  school,  and  junior  college  school  pupils  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  provided  by  law  therefor. 
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(b)  The  total  amount  allowed  from  the  State  School  Fund  pur- 
suant to  Section  18060  and  Sections  18101  to  18206  inclusive,  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  provided  by  law  tlierefor. 

18452.  Provision  for  proportionate  increase  of  certain  allowances. 
If  the  total  amount  allowed  from  the  State  School  Fund  to  all  school 
districts,  countv  school  service  funds,  and  countv  school  tuition  funds 
under  Sections'l7614,  17615,  17751,  17801,  17851,  17901,  17902,  17903, 
17904,  17905,  17906,  17951,  17952,  18355,  18356,  18357,  18358,  and 
18401  on  account  of  average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  credited  to  all  kindergarten,  elementary,  high  school,  and 
junior  college  schools  in  the  state  and  county  school  tuition  funds  is 
less  than  the  amount  provided  by  law  for  such  purposes,  the  balance 
shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  Section  18460. 

18453.  Provision  for  proportionate  increase  of  certain  allowances. 
If  the  total  amount  allowed  from  the  State  School  Fund  to  all  school 
districts  and  county  school  service  funds  under  Section  18060  and 
Sections  18101  to  18206,  inclusive,  on  account  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided by  law  for  such  purposes,  the  balance  shall  be  allowed  pursuant 
to  Section  18460. 

18455.  Provision  for  proportionate  reduction  of  certain  allowances. 
If  the  total  amount  allowed  from  the  State  School  Fund  to  all  school 
districts,  county  school  service  funds,  and  countv  tuition  funds  under 
Sections  17614,"  17615,  17751,  17801,  17851,  17951,  17952,  17901,  17902, 
17903,  17904,  17905,  17906,  18355,  18356,  18357,  18358,  and  18401,  on 
account  of  average  daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
credited  to  all  kindergarten,  elementary,  high  school,  and  junior  college 
schools  in  the  state  and  county  school  tuition  funds  is  more  than  the 
total  amount  provided  by  law  for  such  purposes,  the  amount  allowed 
each  such  district  as  equalization  aid  from  the  State  School  Fund  shall 
be  reduced  proportionately. 

18456.  Provision  for  proportionate  reduction  of  certain  allowances. 
If  the  total  amount  allowed  from  the  State  School  Fund  to  all  districts 
and  county  school  service  funds  under  Section  18060  and  Sections 
18101  to  18206,  inclusive,  on  account  of  average  daily  attendance  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  is  more  than  the  total  amount  provided  by 
law  for  such  purposes,  the  total  amount  allowed  each  such  district  and 
each  such  county  school  service  fund  from  the  State  School  Fund  pur- 
suant to  said  sections  shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 

18458.  Adjustment  of  state  equalization  aid  due  to  decrease  of  fed- 
eral funds.  If  the  federal  funds  as  defined  in  Section  17605  are  in  a 
school  year  reduced  by  more  than  20  percent  below  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  upon  which  the  current  year's  equalization  aid  has  been 
computed,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  then  allow 
the  district  in  the  next  fiscal  year  such  additional  amount  as  will  make 
the  total  amount  allowed  the  district  equal  to  that  which  would  have 
been  allowed  under  Sections  17614,  17615,  17901,  17901.1,  17902,  17903, 
17903.1,  17904,  17905,  17905.1,  17906,  and  17906.1,  whichever  are  in 
effect,  to  the  district  had  the  reduction  occurred  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 
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SENATE  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL 

ADMINISTRATION  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL 

I   (a)  Name  of  District 

(b)  County    

(c)  Type  of  District  (Please  check  proper  designation) 

1.  Elementary    

2.  Elementary  Union 

3.  Elementary  Joint  Union ^     

4.  High   School   _^___ 

5.  Union  High  School 

6.  Joint  Union  High  School . 

7.  Unified  School 

8.  Junior  College 

9.  Other    (Please  designate) 


II   (a)   Average  daily  attendance  as  allowed  by   State  Department  of 

Education  for  school  year  1959-1960 

(b)    Grades   included    to   

III  (a)   Total  number  of  certificated  personnel  employed  by  district  in- 

cluding  administrative,    instructional   and   other   positions   for 

which  a  certificate  is  required 

(b)  If  any  of  the  above  personnel  are  shared  with  another  district 
please  give  number  and  percent  of  time  chargeable  to  this  dis- 
trict. 

Number 

Percent  of  time 

IV  Please  list  the  amount  of  funds  paid  as  salaries  of  certificated  per- 
sonnel in  each  of  the  following  budget  classifications  for  school  year 
1959-60.  As  listed  below  the  budget  classifications  correspond  to  the 
classifications  and  definitions  found  in  the   "California  School  Ac- 
counting Manual,"  dated  March  1951. 

1-Administration 

(la-lb)  Superintendent's  salary  (Total  compensation  from  all 
school  district  sources  including  any  compensation  re- 
ceived as  clerk  of  board,  etc.) 

(If  division  is  made  between  districts  please  indicate  per- 
centage of  total  salary  this  district  pays ) 

(Ib-lc)  Total  of  all  other  salaries  paid  under  Administration  clas- 
sification  to  certificated  personnel 

(Including  deputy,  associate,  and  assistant  superinten- 
dents and  administrative  assistant's  salaries ;  salaries  of 
centralized  research  staff,  curriculum  staff,  testing  and 
any  other  staff  such  as  publications,  business  manager 
etc.,  which  may  serve  the  entire  district  or  more  than  one 
district.  If  any  portion  of  the  above  salaries  is  charged 
to  another  district,  include  only  the  amount  charged  to 
this  district.) 
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2-Instruction 

(2a)    Certificated  Salaries  of  Instruction 

2al-Supervisors'  Salaries 

Salaries  of  certificated  personnel,  other  than  prin- 
cipals and  vice-principals,  engaged  in  the  supervision 
of  instruction,  including  general  supervisors,  co-ordi- 
nators,  and  supervisors  of  special  subjects  or  grades, 
and  their  certificated  assistants 

2a2-Principals'  Salaries 

Salaries  of  principals,  vice-principals,  and  adminis- 
trative deans  in  individual  schools,  including  di- 
rectors of  schools,  etc. 

2a3-Teachers'  Salaries 

Salaries  of  all  certificated  personnel  employed  for  the 
direct  and  fiill-iinie  instruction  of  pupils 

2a4— School  Librarians'  Salaries 

Salaries  of  certificated  personnel  for  services  as  full- 
time  or  part-time  librarians  and  assistant  librarians 

2a5-Other    Certificated    Instructional    Staff    Salaries 

Salaries  of  counselors  and  other  certificated  person- 
nel rendering  instructional  service,  including  forum 
lecturers  and  part-time  classroom  teachers  and  in- 
structors   

3-Auxiliary  Services 

(3a)   Total    Salaries    of    certificated    attendance    supervisors, 
placement  workers,  etc. 

(3b)    Health  Service 

Salaries  of  supervisors  of  health  including  audiometrists, 
dental  hygienists,  dentists,  oculists,  optometrists,  otolo- 
gists,  physicians,   phychiatrists,   etc.    

(3c)    Psychological  Services 

Salaries  of  psychologists  and  other  persons  doing  indi- 
vidual mental  testing 

(3d)    Salaries  of  other  certificated  persons  charged  under  3- 
Auxiliary  Services 

4-Salaries  of  any  other  certificated  personnel  that  may  not  be  in- 
cluded above  

V  Would  you  please  enclose  a  copy  of  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  for 
1959-60  for  each  of  the  above  classifications. 

Report  pi-epared  by 

Title  

Date  


i 
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II.     COVERING  LETTERS 

Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee 
ON  Governmental  Administration 

December  29,  1960 
To :  Superintendents  or  Chief  Administrative 
Officers  of  California  School  Districts 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  questionnaire  concerning  the  certificated 
personnel  of  your  district.  Would  you  please  provide  the  information 
requested  and  return  the  questionnaire  to  the  Senate  Fact  Finding 
Committee  on  Governmental  Administration,  State  Capitol,  Sacra- 
mento, at  your  earliest  opportunity. 

The  information  requested  is  based  upon  the  budget  classifications 
as  found  in  the  "California  School  Accounting  Manual."  The  only 
differentiation  is  that  the  questionnaire  requests  a  reporting  of  salaries 
paid  certificated  personnel  only,  therefore,  non-certificated  positions 
should  not  be  included  in  any  of  the  totals. 

The  term  "certificated  personnel"  refers  to  all  those  positions  for 
which  either  the  district  or  the  California  Education  Code  sets  edu- 
cational or  training  requirements  and  the  proper  state  agency  issues  a 
certificate  in  recognition  thereof. 

May  we  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  Arnold 
Chairman 
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THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF 

INDUSTRIALLY  INJURED  WORKERS  COVERED 

BY  CALIFORNIA  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 


A  quantitative  study  of  the  need  for 
vocational  re/iab/7/7af;on  by  persons 
who   suffer   disabling   v/ork   injuries 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
March   1961 


AUTHORIZATION  AND  SPONSORSHIP 

Senate  Bill  1144  passed  at  the  1955  Regular  Session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  authorized  a  special  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  of  the 
need  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  industrially  injured  workers 
covered  by  workmen 's  compensation  laws  in  California. 

This  legislation  was  authored  by  Senators  James  J.  McBride,  Stephen 
P.  Teale,  and  James  Cunningham  following  a  study  and  report  by  the 
Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  Handi- 
capped Children  and  Adults,  1955. 

In  1959  the  Legislature  extended  the  study  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-60  stipulating  that  "The  study  and  report  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  information  concerning  the  number  and  characteristics 
of  industrially  injured  workers  who  require  vocational  rehabilitation, 
the  services  required  and  cost  of  providing  them,  and  recommendations 
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PREFACE 

STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  UNDER  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION   LAWS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  history  of  workmen's  compensation  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
both  labor  and  industry  in  their  adjustment  to  social  change.  The 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  liability  without  regard  to  fault  by  the 
employer,  and  his  giving  up  of  his  common-law  defenses  and  the  em- 
ployee's acceptance  of  arbitrary  limits  on  his  indemnity  have  required 
the  development  of  a  new  set  of  economic  and  legal  theories.  Earliest 
and  most  prominent  of  the  economic  theories  is  that  of  occupational 
risk,  the  principle  being  that  the  risk  for  economic  loss  through  per- 
sonal injury  in  the  course  of  employment  should  be  borne  by  the  in- 
dustry. The  economic  loss  that  results  from  such  disablements  is  con- 
sidered a  cost  of  production  and  should  be  incorporated  in  the  price  of 
the  product  in  accordance  with  the  current  price  system.^ 

Following  the  theory  of  "occupational  risk"  was  the  development  of 
the  rationale  to  justify  the  system  that  has  evolved,  which  is  referred 
to  as  the  priciple  of  "least  social  cost,"  and  which  maintains  that  the 
justification  for  workmen 's  compensation  was  that  it  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum the  economic  loss  resulting  from  industrial  accidents.^ 

The  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts  relating  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation have,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  with  details  of  the  individual  state 
laws.  The  two  legal  theories  that  most  nearly  embrace  the  total  concept 
of  workmen 's  compensation  are  known  as  the  * '  social  compromise ' '  and 
the  "status"  theories.  The  first  is  set  forth  in  the  decision  of  the  AVash- 
ington  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Stertz  versus  Industrial  Insurance 
Commission  in  1916  which  states:  ^  "Our  act  came  of  a  great  compro- 
mise between  employers  and  employees.  Both  had  suffered  under  the 
old  system,  the  employers  by  heavy  judgments  of  which  half  was 
opposing  lawyer's  booty,  the  workmen  through  the  defenses  or  exhaus- 
tion in  wasteful  litigation.  Both  wanted  peace.  The  master  in  exchange 
for  limited  liability  was  willing  to  pay  on  some  claims  in  the  future 
where  in  the  past  there  had  been  no  liability  at  all.  The  servant  was 
willing  not  only  to  give  up  trial  by  jury,  but  to  accept  far  less  than  he 
had  often  won  in  court  provided  he  was  sure  to  get  a  small  sum  without 
having  to  fight  for  it."  This  statement  by  the  Court  describes  in  brief 
the  problem  that  workmen's  compensation  laws  attempted  to  solve. 
The  status  theory  presents  a  legal  doctrine  that  has  proved  to  be  more 
enduring  than  the  rationale  that  described  the  means  by  which  work- 
men's compensation  legislation  was  arrived  at.  The  status  theory  is 
most  clearly  set  forth  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court   in  the   case   of   Cudahy   Packing   Company  versus  Parramore, 

^E.  H.  Downey,  Workmen's  Compensation   (New  York:  Macmillan,  1924),  pp.   19-20. 

2  Edwin  E.  Witte,  "The  Theory  of  Workmen's  Compensation,"  American  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review,  December,  1930,  p.  411. 

*  Stertz  versus  Industrial  Insurance  Commission,  91  Washington  588,  Washington 
Supreme  Court,  1916. 
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1924 r'*  "Workmen's  compensation  legislation  rests  upon  the  idea  of 
status,  not  upon  the  implied  contract ;  that  is  upon  the  conception  that 
the  injured  workman  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained in  the  service  of  an  industry  to  whose  operation  he  contributes 
his  work  as  the  owner  contributes  his  capital — one  for  the  sake  of  wages 
and  the  other  for  the  sake  of  profits.  The  liability  is  based,  not  upon  an 
act  or  omission  by  the  employer,  but  upon  the  existence  of  the  relation- 
ship which  the  employee  bears  to  the  employment  because  of,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  he  has  been  injured." 

Although  the  economic  and  legal  theories  set  forth  above  developed 
after  the  fact,  they  provided  a  frame  of  reference  for  successive  acts  and 
court  decisions. 

Before  workmen's  compensation  laws  were  enacted,  an  injured  worker 
sued  his  employer  for  damages  and  had  to  prove  that  the  injury  was 
due  to  negligence  by  the  employer.  The  court  remedy  was  slow,  costly, 
and  uncertain. 

By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  common  law  that  the  master  or  employer  was  responsible  for 
the  injury  or  death  of  an  employee  resulting  from  a  negligent  act  by 
the  employed.  As  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  expanded,  co- 
incident with  machine  production,  the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
and  the  number  of  personal  injury  suits  increased.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  accepted  common-law  defenses  of  "contributory  negligence," 
"assumption  of  risk,"  and  "negligent  act  of  a  fellow  servant"  were 
being  applied  so  rigidly  as  to  defeat  just  claims  of  many  injured 
workers. 

Between  1900  and  1910  three  states  adopted  employer  liability  stat- 
utes in  an  eirort  to  remove  some  of  the  employers '  common-law  defenses 
and  provide  the  worker  with  a  better  chance  in  court.  In  1911  the  first 
workmen's  compensation  law  now  in  effect  in  tlie  United  States  was 
passed.  By  1915  thirty  states  had  enacted  compensation  laws,  and  each 
3Tar  has  seen  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  workmen's  compensation. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  shows  that  state  legislators  intended  to 
enact  compensation  laws  to  cover  certain  fundamental  points.  These 
include : 

1.  To  provide  certain  prompt  and  reasonable  compensation  to  injured 
workers  and  their  dependents. 

2.  To  free  the  courts  from  delay,  cost,  and  tremendous  work  load 
created  by  personal  injury  litigations. 

3.  To  relieve  public  and  private  charities  with  financial  drain  caused 
by  uncompensated  industrial  accidents. 

4.  To  eliminate  economic  waste  in  payment  of  fees  to  lawyers  and 
witnesses,  and  to  save  the  time  consumed  by  trials  and  appeals. 

5.  To  eliminate  accidents  that  are  preventable  and  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  suffering  caused  by  industrial  injuries. 

The  fundamental  principle  embodied  in  -workmen's  compensation 
legislation  is  that  the  injured  worker  receives  a  stipulated  amount 
regardless  of  who  is  at  fault  in  the  accident  from  his  employer  or  his 
insurer,  and  in  return  he  gives  up  his  right  to  sue  his  employer  at 

*  Cudahy  Packing  Company  versus  Parramore,  44,  U.S.  Supreme  Court  153,  1924. 
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common  law  for  injuries  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law. 

On  November  5,  1918,  Section  21  of  Article  XX,  was  added  to  the 
California  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Legislature  is  hereby  expressly  vested  with  plenary  power,  unlimitefl  by  any 
provision  of  this  Constitution,  to  create,  and  enforce  a  complete  system  of  workmen's 
compensation,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  in  that  helialf  to  create  and  enforce 
a  liability  on  the  part  of  any  or  all  persons  to  compensate  any  or  all  of  their  workmen 
for  injury  or  disability,  and  their  dependents  for  death  incurred  or  sustained  l)y  the 
said  workmen  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  irrespective  of  the  fault  of  any 
party.  A  complete  system  of  workmen's  compensation  includes  adequate  provisions 
for  the  comfort,  health  and  safety  and  general  welfare  of  any  and  all  workmen  and 
those  dependent  upon  them  for  support  to  the  extent  of  relieving  from  the  conse- 
quences of  any  injury  or  death  incurred  or  sustained  by  workmen  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  irrespective  of  the  fault  of  any  party ;  also  full  provision  for 
securing  safety  in  places  of  employment ;  full  provision  for  such  medical,  surgical, 
hospital  and  other  remedial  treatment  as  is  requisite  to  cure  and  relieve  from  the 
affects  of  such  injury  ;  full  provision  for  adequate  insurance  coverage  against  liability 
to  pay  or  furnish  compensation  ;  full  provision  for  regulating  such  insurance  coverage 
in  all  of  its  aspects  including  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  State  Compen- 
sation Insurance  Fund  ;  full  provision  for  otherwise  securing  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  full  provision  for  vesting  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  an 
administrative  body  with  all  the  requisite  governmental  functions  to  determine  any 
dispute  or  matter  arising  under  such  legislation,  to  the  end  that  the  administration 
of  such  legislation  shall  accomplish  substantial  justice  in  all  cases  expeditiously, 
inexpensively,  and  without  incumbrance  of  any  character ;  all  of  which  matters  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  social  public  policy  of  this  State,  binding  upon  all  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Government. 

"The  Legislature  is  vested  with  plenary  powers,  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
any  disputes  arising  under  such  legislation  by  arbitration,  or  by  an  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission,  by  the  courts,  or  by  either,  any,  or  all  of  these  agencies,  either 
separately  or  in  combination,  and  may  fix  and  control  the  method  and  manner  of 
trial  of  any  such  dispute,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  manner  of  review  of  decisions 
rendered  by  the  tribunal  or  tribunals  designated  by  it ;  provided,  that  all  decisions 
of  any  such  tribunal  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  appellate  courts  of  this  State. 
The  Legislature  may  combine  in  one  statute  all  the  provisions  for  a  complete  system 
of  workmen's  compensation,  as  herein  defined. 

"Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  taken  or  construed  to  impair  or  render  ineffec- 
tual in  any  measure  the  creation  and  existence  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
of  this  State  or  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund,  the  creation  and  existence 
of  which,  with  all  the  functions  vested  in  them,  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed." 

Although  the  word  "rehabilitation"  was  not  used  in  the  amendment 
to  the  California  Constitution,  it  clearly  states  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  to  relieve  from  the  consequence  of  injury  which,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  language,  would  include  rehabilitation. 

Although  the  modern  concept  of  rehabilitation  may  not  have  been 
set  forth  as  articulately  as  it  is  today,  the  early  reports  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  indicate  that  they  were  concerned  with  both  the 
economic  and  social  consequence  of  industrial  injuries.  The  1918-19 
report  includes  a  section  devoted  to  the  "recently  passed  rehabilitation 
law". 

In  1919  the  California  Legislature  enacted  a  law  for  the  industrial 
re-education  of  all  persons  who  have  received  compensable  injuries  in 
California.  To  cover  the  cost  of  re-education  under  this  law,  it  was 
provided  that  "whenever  any  fatal  compensable  injury  is  suffered  by 
an  employee  coming  under  the  provisions  of  said  compensation  insur- 
ance and  safety  act,  and  such  deceased  employee  does  not  leave  sur- 
viving him  any  person  entitled  to  a  death  benefit,  the  employer  or  his 
insurance  carrier,  if  he  be  insured  under  said  compensation  act,  shall 
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pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State  of  California  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($350)  for  each  such  fatal  injury  in  addition 
to  any  other  payments  under  the  provision  of  said  compensation  act". 

Out  of  the  money  thus  provided  there  was  to  be  created  a  special  fund 
known  as  the  "Industrial  Rehabilitation  Fund".  The  Commission  Avas 
empowered  to  use  this  fund  for  the  work  of  providing  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  industrially  injured.-^  This  act  was  k;iown  as  Chapter 
183,  Laws  of  1919. 

On  January  27,  1922,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  in  the  case 
of  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Company  versus  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission,^ held  that  the  Legislature  did  not  have  authority  under  the 
State  Constitution  to  establish  a  method  of  collecting  funds  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  as  provided  in  the  1919  statute. 

The  fact  that  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  establish  an  industrial  reha- 
bilitation fund  indicates  an  awareness  of  the  problem  at  this  compara- 
tively early  date  and  also  indicates  that  it  did  not  assume  that  the 
worker  would  pay  for  his  rehabilitation  Avith  the  benefits  he  received 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

With  the  advent  of  the  state-federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
in  1921  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lessening  of  the  drive  for  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  legislation  for  the  industrially  injured  in  the 
states.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  state-federal  program  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  which  was  in  many  ways  an  extension  of  the  veterans' 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  tAvelve  states  had  passed  vocational 
rehabilitation  laAVS,  nine  of  them  restricting  their  benefits  to  the  indus- 
trially injured. 

In  a  large  industrial  state  like  California  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  severely  disabled,  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
could  make  no  unusual  effort  to  provide  services  to  the  industrially 
injured  on  a  different  basis  of  eligibility  and  priority  than  for  other 
disabled  individuals. 

Although  many  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  including 
California,  maintain  an  agreement  with  the  state  industrial  accident 
boards  or  commissions,  and  while  there  is  no  basic  conflict  betAveen  the 
agencies  as  to  their  objectives,  they  appear  to  have  failed  to  coordinate 
their  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  maximum  opportunity  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  the  industrially  injured. 

The  present  California  workmen's  compensation  laAvs  provide  for 
unlimited  medical  care  which,  if  effectively  used,  should  provide  the 
maximum  physical  rehabilitation  to  the  industrially  injured.  The  law 
also  provides  for  temporary  cash  benefits  during  the  period  of  disable- 
ment, or  until  the  condition  is  declared  to  be  permanent  and  stationary. 
Benefits  for  permanent  disability  are  based  upon  a  rating  schedule  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  degree  of  disablement,  the  age  of  the 
claimant,  his  occupation,  and,  as  an  overall  consideration,  "his  reduced 
capacity  to  compete  in  the  labor  market ' '. 

The  present  California  AA'orkmen's  compensation  law  has  no  provi- 
sions for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  injured  Avorker  AA'ho  is  unable 
to  return  to  his  former  employment.  Although  the  industrially  injured 
worker  is  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  offered  through 

^Report  of  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  1918-1919    p    18 
•California  Supreme  Court,  187C774,204  P226,  20  ALR  994-Const.  Law,  1922. 
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the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  are  financed  with  state  and  federal  funds,  there  are  many- 
difficulties  in  making  these  services  effective.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  formal  method  of  referral  from  industry  of  industrially  injured 
workers  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service.  Residence  require- 
ments, means  tests  for  certain  services,  and  legal  complications  sur- 
rounding the  worker's  claim  have  tended  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the  industrially  injured. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
claimants  and  many  attorneys  and  labor  representatives  concerning  the 
nature  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  their  relationship  to 
the  claimant's  right  to  benefits  under  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
Each  year  approximately  12,000  cases  are  settled  by  "compromise  and 
release."  In  many  of  these  cases  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  re- 
habilitation needs  of  the  claimant.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration 
of  temporary  or  the  amount  of  permanent  benefits  the  claimant  will 
receive  and  his  generally  reduced  economic  circumstances,  contribute 
to  the  claimant's  reluctance  to  involve  himself  in  any  prolonged  plan 
for  rehabilitation  without  assurance  of  adequate  financial  support. 

In  California  every  employer,  insurer,  and  treating  physician  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  report  of  all  work  injuries  with  the  State  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research; 
however,  no  further  information  concerning  an  injured  worker  is  made 
available  to  any  public  agency  unless  a  case  is  filed  with  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  or  an  informal  rating  requested.  This  action 
involves  approximately  8  per  cent  of  all  work-loss  injuries  reported  and 
there  is  no  assurance  that  injuries  that  are  not  rated  do  not  result  in 
some  vocational  handicaps.  Since  no  additional  reports  are  required 
after  the  first  report  of  injury  by  either  the  employer  or  the  carrier, 
they  are  the  only  agencies  that  have  any  information  concerning  the 
claimant 's  possible  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  And  while  neither 
the  employer  nor  the  carrier  may  have  any  desire  to  thwart  the  claim- 
ant's opportunities  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  they  have  demon- 
strated only  a  limited  interest  in  the  claimant's  need  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

During  the  past  several  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  studies 
made  and  articles  published  throughout  the  country  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  to  industrially  injured 
workers.  All  persons  who  have  studied  the  problem  seem  to  agree  that 
the  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  providing  vocational  re- 
habilitation was  "most  needed  and  most  promising  improvement  in 
workmen's  compensation."  In  California  two  committees  of  the  state 
senate  reported  on  the  problem  in  1955. 

In  summarizing  the  testimony  that  had  been  presented  to  it,  the 
Senate  Interim  Committee  on  the  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Handicapped  Children  and  Adults  (1955)  listed  the  following  reasons 
for  the  small  number  of  industrially  injured  workers  who  received  any 
vocational  rehabilitation  service  through  the  state-federal  program: 

"1.  Weakness  of  referral  system. 

"2.  Inability  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  with  its  present  staff  to 
assign  specialists  who  would  be  responsible  for  systematic  followup  of  reported  cases. 

'"3.  The  fact  that  workers  must  meet  financial  standards  of  eligibility  for  certain 
services  the  same  as  other  di.sabled  persons. 

"4.  The  tendency  of  employers  to  re-employ  an  injured  worker  without  consid- 
ering either  the  long-term  effects  of  his  disability  or  his  potential  for  rehabilitation. 

"5.  The  inability  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  to  systematically  ex- 
plore with  former  employers  the  benefits  of  rehabilitation  training  and  placement  of 
the  worker  iu  a  more  suitable  occupation. 

''6.  Fear  on  the  part  of  the  employees  that  acceptance  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
will  affect  their  rights  to  benefits  under  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

"7.  Fear  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  carriers  that  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  would  lead  claimants  to  believe  that  they  were  more  severely  disabled  than 
they  actually  were. 

"Most  of  the  above  conditions  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  funds  made  available 
for  rehabilitation  are  appropriated  from  the  General  Fund  and  are  intended  to  serve 
all  groups  of  handicapped  persons.  Since  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
cannot  serve  all  groups,  it  has  been  necessary  for  it  to  establish  a  system  of  pri- 
orities wherein  the  industrially  injured,  although  given  special  consideration,  must 
fit  into  the  overall  pattern  of  priorities  that  are  based  upon  economic  and  social 
need.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  industrially  injured  are  competing  with  those 
disabled  persons  who  are  receiving  relief,  those  in  extreme  economic  need,  the  handi- 
capped child,  and  all  of  the  special  disability  groups  for  rehabilitation  services.  It, 
therefore,  appeared  that  the  only  way  to  insure  the  industrially  injured  workers' 
right  to  rehabilitation  services  would  be  to  have  funds  earmarked  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  industrially  injui'ed  workers,  and  to  remove  the  financial  eligibility  require- 
ments for  services,  and  assign  specialized  personnel  to  work  with  the  industrially 
injured."  '^ 

In  support  of  this  recommendation  there  was  introduced  in  the  1955 
California  Legislature  a  bill  (S.B.  1144)  to  establish  a  Disabled  Em- 
ployees Rehabilitation  Fund  supported  by  an  increase  of  .4  per  cent 
in  the  tax  paid  by  workmen's  compensation  carriers  on  the  premiums 
collected.  This  legislative  proposal  brought  about  more  serious  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  than  it  had  hitherto  received. 

''Report  of  the   Senate  Interim   Committee   on   the  Education   and  Rehabilitation   of 
Handicapped  Children  and  Adults,  1955,  California  Legislature,  p.  73. 
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Representatives  of  the  insurance  industry  proposed  that  the  prob- 
lems of  vocational  rehabilitation  be  studied  further  with  the  objective 
of  securing'  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  could  not  be  answered 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  available.  These  questions  include  the 
following : 

1.  How  many  industrially  injured  are  there  each  year  who  are  in 
need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  order  to  return  to  satisfac- 
tory employment? 

2.  HoAV  should  they  be  selected  for  consideration  as  to  their  need  for 
vocational  rehabilitation? 

3.  Who  should  be  responsible  for  determining  their  need  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  ? 

4.  Who  should  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services? 

5.  How  should  medical  information  be  obtained? 

6.  What  precautions  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  all 
parties  ? 

7.  What  savings  or  additional  cost  to  insurance  carriers  or  employers 
will  result  from  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  ? 

In  support  of  this  proposal  by  the  insurance  industry  the  California 
Legislature  appropriated  funds  for  each  of  two  years  for  a  study  on 
the  condition  that  these  funds  be  matched  by  appropriate  federal  funds 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  565  or  other  federal  legislation. 
The  study  was  extended  to  cover  approximately  four  and  one-fourth 
years  of  operation  (March  1956  to  June  1960). 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

OVERALL  OBJECTIVES 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  need  for  broad  changes  in 
the  workmen's  compensation  laAvs  whereby  fnll  medical  and  vocational 
lehabilitation  become  part  of  a  continuous  process  fully  available  to  all 
v.'ho  are  in  need  of  such  services  without  jeopardizing  any  other  interest 
that  the  employer  or  worker  may  have  in  the  system  of  workmen's 
compensation  benefits. 

The  study  has  as  an  overall  objective  the  contribution  of  knowledge 
and  information  on  which  future  legislation  may  be  based  in  any  state 
with  a  similar  set  of  circumstances.  The  acceptance  of  such  legislation 
will  depend  upon  the  demonstration  to  insurance  carriers  and  employers 
the  value  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  upon  the  development  of 
mutual  confidence  among  insurance  carriers,  employers,  and  the  reha- 
bilitation agency. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

In  general  terms  the  Project  has  as  its  purpose:  (1)  to  develop  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  identification  of  general  problems  in  connection 
with  the  selection,  referral,  and  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  workers  injured  in  industrial  accidents  and  covered  by  work- 
men's  compensation  laws;  (2)  to  develop  techniques  involved  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems;  (3)  to  develop  techniques  and  procedures 
for  M'orking  directly  with  the  insurer,  including  the  state  fund,  private 
insurance  carriers,  and  self-insured  employers;  and  (4)  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  industrially  injured  to 
employers  and  to  insurance  carriers. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  objectives  as  seen  by  the  insurance  industry  were  to 
develop  objective  measures  that  would  dispel  the  uncertainty  concerning 
the  size  of  the  problem  that  has  been  fostered  by  the  numerous  and 
varying  estimates,  and  to  determine  the  cost  of  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  California  Legislature  in  1959  asked  for 
recommendations  on  the  methods  of  providing  and  financing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  the  industrially  injured.   (S.B.  673) 

BASIC  PROPOSITIONS  AND  PROPOSED  HYPOTHESES 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  that  had  been  developed  and  findings  of  other 
studies,  the  following  propositions  and  hypotheses  were  incorporated 
in  the  original  Project  proposal.  These  hyoptheses  grew  out  of  the 
practical  problems  of  operation  and  the  cautious  attitudes  of  interested 
groups. 
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1.  Large  numbers  of  workers  are  injured  in  industry  each  year,  many 
of  them  seriously.* 

Hypothesis 

a.  There  are  large  nitmhers  of  workers  injured  each  year  who  could 
'benefit  by  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

2.  Very  few  industrially  injured  workers  receive  any  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.^ 

Hypothesis 

a.  Many  industrially  injured  workers  coidd  benefit  by  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  who  do  not  receive  them. 

3.  For  those  industrially  injured  workers  who  receive  services  from 
the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  there  is  an  average  of  more 
than  two  years  between  the  date  of  injury  and  the  time  the  injured 
worker  is  referred  to  the  rehabilitation  agency  in  California.*  The 
length  of  time  between  injury  and  referral  of  industrially  injured 
workers  reported  in  a  nationwide  study  was  seven  years.^*^ 

Hypothesis 

a.  The  possibility  of  success  of  any  rehabilitation  program  is  enhanced 
by  early  contact  with  the  injured  worker  and  the  development  of  a 
constructive  plan  that  is  worked  out  jointly  with  the  worker  and 
accepted  by  him  and  all  concerned  with  him,  including  his  doctor, 
his  family,  and  insurance  carrier. 

4.  Present  methods  of  referral  from  industrial  accident  boards  and 
commissions  have  not  been  successful  in  selecting  cases  that  are  in  need 
of,  or  who  could  profit  by,  vocational  rehabilitation  services.^^ 

5.  In  many  states  the  injured  worker  is  officially  known  only  to  the 
employer  and  the  carrier  except  for  the  original  notice  of  injury  tiled 
with  the  industrial  accident  board  or  commisson. 

6.  Under  the  existing  systems  the  insurance  carriers  are  in  a  better 
position  to  know  the  facts  on  which  referral  of  the  industrially  injured 
worker  can  be  based. 

7.  Very  few  cases  are  referred  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
by  insurance  carriers. 

Hypothesis 

a.  By  conduct  of  individual  case  studies  from  a  selected  sample  referred 
directly  from  the  insurance  carrier  it  will  be  possible  to  develop 
better  methods  of  selecting  cases  that  are  in  need  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  without  reviewing  the  total  mass  of  cases  reported 
as  injured  or  waiti^ig  until  claims  have  been  adjudicated. 

8.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  industrially  injured  workers  who  are 
receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  California  (1955)  were 
at  the  time  of  application  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance.^^ 

^  state  of  California,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Division  of  Labor  Statistics 

and  Research,  California  Work  Injuries,  1953. 
9  State  of  California,   Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Statistical  Reports,  1955-56. 
'"Mary  E.  Switzer,  "New  Trends  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,"  American  Journal  of 

Public  Health.  Vol.  42,  No.  7,  July,  1952. 
11  California  Legislature,   Report  of  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  the  Education 

and  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped  Children  and  Adults,  1953. 
^  State  of  California,  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Statistical  Reports,  1955-56. 
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Hypothesis 

a.  Successful  vocational  rehahilitatiov  of  the  severely  disabled  worker 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  public  relief  for  maintairmig  him  and  his 
family. 

b.  Early  contact  with  the  worker  on  the  hasis  of  a  plan  to  return  to 
ivork  is  more  likely  to  result  in  positive  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  in  participating  in  a  plan  for  rehahilitation  than  after  he 
becomes  dependent  on  public  relief. 

9.  Many  industrially  injured  workers  who  return  to  employment  after 
injury  subsequently  become  unemployed  because  of  their  disability.^^ 

Hypothesis 

a.  Immediate  return  to  employment  is  not  always  the  best  plan  from 
the  standpoint  of  long-term  security  of  the  worker. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  concerning  vocational  rehabilitation  that  can 
be  established  objectively,  there  are  many  beliefs,  based  upon  profes- 
sional observations  or  deduced  from  such  observations,  that  constitute 
in  themselves  elementary  hypotheses.  In  some  instances  it  may  appear 
that  the  answers  to  the  questions  posed  by  such  hypotheses  are  kno'wn 
to  everyone  as  they  are  often  quoted  in  the  literature  dealing  with  the 
subject.  However,  since  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  objective 
proof,  it  is  proposed  that  on  the  basis  of  these  assumed  truths  the 
corresponding  further  hypotheses  are  relevant  to  this  study. 

1.  Prolonged  unemployment  due  to  injuries  is  costly  both  to  the 
worker  and  the  insurance  carrier. 

Hypothesis 

a.  //  all  of  the  necessary  rehabilitation  services  are  provided  when  they 
are  needed,  the  overall  average  cost  of  rehabilitation  cases  to  the 
insurance  carrier  would  be  reduced. 

2.  Insurance  carriers  have  been  extremely  sensitive  about  the  release 
of  medical  information  or  permitting  other  agencies  to  enter  into  a  plan 
for  rehabilitation  of  an  industriall}^  injured  worker  before  the  case  has 
been  adjudicated. 

Hypothesis 

a.  Through  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rehabilitation  agency 
and  of  the  insurance  carrier,  problems  relating  to  the  securing  of 
medical  information  and  the  providing  of  supplemental  medical  and 
other  rehabilitation  services  can  be  worked  out  successfully  while 
protecting  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

3.  Many  workers  fear  that  the  undertaking  of  a  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  will  adversely  affect  their  rights  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  or  their  final  settlement. 

Hypothesis 

a.  By  direct  contact  with  the  industrially  injured  worker  and  the  car- 
rier it  will  be  possible  to  gain  insight  into  the  fears  and  attitudes  of 
the  industrially  injured  worker  and  an  understanding  of  the  interests 
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of  the  employer  and  the  carrier,  on  the  basis  of  which  it  will  he 
possible  to  develop  psychologically  and  administratively  sound  ap- 
proaches to  the  rehabilitation  problem  of  the  industrially  injured 
worker. 

The  proving-  or  disproving  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses  and  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  they  are  predicated  will  be  of  extreme  value  in 
planning  administrative  procedures  or  drafting-  future  legislation  that 
might  shift  responsibilities  and  modify  administrative  procedures. 

The  findings  with  respect  to  any  of  these  hypotheses  may  be  limited 
because  of  the  special  interests  of  the  various  groups  concerned  and  the 
complex  dynamics  that  determine  the  course  of  action  followed  in  each 
individual  case.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  as  the  hypotheses  are 
proved  or  disproved  subsequent  hypotheses  can  be  constructed  that  are 
not  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  information  now  available. 

SECONDARY  OBJECTIVES 

There  were  many  interests  represented  on  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  study  who  had  preconceived  notions  concerning  the  characteristics 
of  the  industrially  injured  workers  and  their  disabilities.  Consequently, 
the  study  undertook  to  identify  the  economic  and  social  characteristics 
of  those  injured  workers  who  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Although  some  of  the  information  is  not  pertinent  to 
the  basic  questions,  it  gives  a  statistical  picture  of  the  group  and  helps 
explain  their  attitudes  and  actions  with  respect  to  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

In  addition  to  questions  concerning  the  age,  sex,  education,  marital 
and  veteran  status  of  claimants,  another  group  of  important  but  hitherto 
unanswered  questions  were  raised.  These  include:  How  many  return  to 
their  employment  ?  How  many  retain  their  employment  ?  What  happens 
to  the  worker  after  he  has  exhausted  his  benefits'?  How  many  go  on 
relief?  How  many  receive  other  benefits?  How  many  seek  public  med- 
ical care?  AVhat  happens  to  the  claimants  who  are  not  eligible  to 
benefits  under  the  law?  What  happens  to  the  many  claimants  whose 
cases  are  settled  by  compromise  and  release? 

Although  the  answers  to  each  of  these  questions  would  require  a 
separate  study,  they  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  need  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  to  that  extent  information  has  been  gathered  and 
related  to  the  objectives  of  this  study. 


METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  STUDY 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  AND  CONSULTANTS 

As  a  result  of  the  broad  and  diversified  interest  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  industrially  injured  workers,  an  advisory  committee 
was  appointed  to  provide  representation  of  the  various  interested  groups, 
such  as  labor,  employers,  and  insurers.  There  were  also  appointed  con- 
sultants in  such  fields  as  research,  insurance,  law,  and  technical  aspects 
of  workmen's  compensation  to  assist  the  Project  staff.^^ 

DEFINITION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

"Rehabilitation"  has  been  defined  in  various  ways  by  various  indi- 
viduals and  professional  groups.  Most  definitions  include  the  concept 
of  the  elimination  or  alleviation  of  a  disability  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible  and  the  returning  of  the  individual  to  the  maximum  level  of 
gainful  employment  and  social  living  within  the  limits  imposed  by  his 
disability. 

"Within  this  concept  are  the  needs  for  both  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  Since  this  study  is  concerned  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation, it  seems  appropriate  that  a  distinction  be  made  between 
these  two  areas  of  service. 

Although  medical  and  vocational  service  may  run  concurrently  or 
consecutively,  the.y  are  separated  to  a  very  large  degree  by  the  profes- 
sional disciplines  involved  and  the  institutions  utilized.  Another  factor 
separating  them  is  the  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  the  disabled 
person  is  able  to  make  his  own  decisions  and  participate  in  planning 
his  medical  rehabilitation  services  compared  with  his  vocational  re- 
habilitation. At  the  present  time  these  two  services  are  effectively,  if 
artificially,  separated  by  the  legislation  that  establishes  a  state-federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  service  v.'herein  the  goals  and  services  are 
legally  defined. 

Medical  rehabilitation  frequently  requires  the  skills  and  services  of 
many  specialized  paramedical  personnel  such  as  physical  therapists, 
occupational  therapists,  nurses,  social  workers,  speech  and  hearing 
therapists,  prosthetists  and  orthotists,  clinical  psychologists  and  others. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  the  phj^sician  controls  and  directs 
all  services. 

The  orientation  of  the  medical  profession  is  such  as  to  focus  all  atten- 
tion on  the  physical  improvement  of  the  patient,  the  goal  being  to  save 
and  prolong  life  and  improve  function.  Since  physical  improvement 
widens  the  range  of  vocational  opportunity,  this  goal  fits  in  well  with 
the  goals  of  vocational  rehabilitation  wherein  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
client's  ultimate  vocational  adjustment.  The  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  must  be  concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  aptitudes,  skills, 
and  experience  of  the  client  as  these  relate  to  his  social,  psychological, 

"  Appendix  C. 
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and  physical  limitations.  The  systematic  collection  of  this  data,  its 
analysis,  and  evaluation  require  time  that  the  physician  and  his  staff 
cannot  afford  to  give  and  a  knowledge  not  common  to  his  training  or 
experience. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  includes  all  services  necessary  to  return  a 
disabled  person  to  suitable  employment.  Such  a  concept  must  include 
medical  service;  however,  the  rehabilitation  counselor  or  other  profes- 
sional person  working  with  his  client  may  authorize  medical  treatments 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  medical  specialist  and  all  phases  of 
medical  treatment  remain  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a 
physician.  The  specific  scope  and  type  of  services  generally  recognized 
as  constituting  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  are  described  in  a 
somewhat  legalistic  manner  because  of  their  delineation  in  the  state 
and  federal  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the  public  programs 
operate. 

In  summary,  they  include  (1)  medical  diagnostic  service  to  learn  the 
nature  and  degree  of  disability,  to  help  determine  eligibility,  to  learn 
whether  additional  medical  services  are  indicated,  and  to  help  evaluate 
the  individual's  work  capacities;  (2)  individual  counseling  and  guid- 
ance including  psychological  testing  when  needed  to  help  select  the 
vocational  objective;  (3)  medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and  hospital 
services  to  remove  or  reduce  the  disability;  (4)  artificial  limbs  and 
other  prosthetic  appliances  to  increase  work  ability;  (5)  job  training; 

(6)  maintenance  and  transportation  costs  during  treatment  or  training; 

(7)  tools,  equipment,  or  licenses  if  these  are  necessary  to  give  the  indi- 
vidual a  fair  start;  (8)  placement  in  a  job  commensurate  with  the 
individuals  physical  and  mental  capacities;  and  (9)  follow-up  to 
ensure  that  the  rehabilitated  person  is  successful  in  his  occupation  and 
that  he  has  reasonable  prospects  of  remaining  employed. 

An  important  contribution  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 
is  his  arranging,  authorizing,  and  coordinating  a  number  of  complex 
services.  Even  more  important  is  the  counselor's  intelligent  gathering 
of  pertinent  information  concerning  the  disabled  person  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  problems  that  interfere  with  his  securing  and  retaining 
suitable  employment. 

CRITERIA  FOR  MEASURING  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  many  need  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  definition  of  "need."  Since  the  Project  was 
designed  as  an  on-going  or  action  study  with  all  services  rendered 
through  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  and  under  that 
agency's  policies,  it  was  decided  to  use  that  agency's  standards  for 
acceptance  as  a  measure  of  need. 

To  be  accepted  for  service  a  claimant  must : 

1.  Indicate  interest  by  completing  an  application  for  service. 

2.  Have  an  employment  handicap  resulting  from  a  physical  or  mental 
disability  substantiated  by  a  report  from  a  medical  doctor.  (In  most 
instances  one  or  more  reports  from  medical  specialty  board  members 
were  secured  in  addition  to  a  general  medical  report.) 
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3.  Be  evaluated  by  the  rehabilitation  counselor  and  the  agency's 
medical  consultant  as  being  able  to  benefit  from  the  services  available. ^^ 

4.  Be  willing  and  able  to  enter  into  a  counseling  situation  directed 
towards  the  development  of  a  plan  for  rehabilitation. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  for  acceptance,  the  claimant  must 
meet  certain  legal  requirements,  such  as  one  year's  residence  within  the 
state;  and  for  certain  services  such  as  maintenance,  transportation, 
equipment,  and  medical  treatment  (other  than  those  medical  services 
related  to  an  industrial  injury),  his  financial  resources  are  evaluated 
bj^  a  means  test. 

Criteria  such  as  these  are  subject  to  criticism  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  legalistic  and  fail  to  take  into  consideration  subjective  factors 
that  may  influence  the  initial  decision  of  a  claimant  to  complete  an  ap- 
plication. Neither  do  they  properly  evaluate  the  reasons  why  a  claimant 
fails  to  respond  to  initial  contacts  or  why  he  ultimately  refuses  services 
for  which  he  is  manifestly  in  need. 

In  defense  of  the  criteria  it  may  be  said  that  by  adopting  such  a 
standard  it  was  possible  to  use  the  full  resources  of  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  in  carrying  out  the  actual  offer  of  service  under 
normal  operating  conditions.  The  findings  are  the  pragmatic  results  of 
a  real-life  situation  in  which  all  of  the  unmeasured  forces  are  allowed 
to  operate.  The  answers  are  of  practical  value  to  administrators  in 
program  planning  and  of  particular  value  to  future  researchers  when 
they  begin  their  investigation  of  the  sub-groups  and  problems  that  have 
been  identified. 

CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATING  METHOD  OF  REFERRAL 

The  number  of  acceptances  has  been  used  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  each  of  the  methods  of  referral  and  has  been  expressed  as 
follows : 

1.  The  number  of  referrals  required  to  produce  an  acceptance. 

2.  The  total  number  of  acceptances  that  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  each  of  several  groups  in  which  statistics  are  available  in  several 
states.  These  include : 

a.  All  work-loss  injuries. 

b.  All  permanent  disabilities. 

c.  All  claimants  disabled  for  49  days  or  more  (California  only). 

TYPE  OF  STUDY 

The  study  might  best  be  described  as  an  action  study  in  that  the  data 
were  developed  from  the  results  obtained  from  identifiable  samples  in 
an  on-going  program  under  normal  operating  conditions  during  a  given 
period  of  time.  This  method  was  selected  in  preference  to  a  post -review 
of  closed  cases  or  a  point-in-time  review  of  active  cases.  In  many  ways 
the  study  was  a  pioneer  effort  to  quantif^^  the  problems  of  need  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  identify  the  blocks  to  meeting  the  need. 

As  indicated  above,  the  study  grew  out  of  the  realities  of  the  diverse 
interests  of  the  employer,  insurance  carrier,  labor,  and  professional 
rehabilitationists. 


1'  This  requirement  eliminated  a  number  of  cases  classifled  as  severely  disabled  or 
emotionally  unstable  who  would  by  a  more  general  criterion  be  considered  to  be 
in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  service.    (See  Tables  17  and  18) 
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SELECTION  OF  SAMPLE 

Without  retracing  the  step-by-step  process  by  which  the  advisory 
committee  participated  and  through  which  the  final  design  of  the 
Project  was  adopted,  the  following  paragraphs  describe  the  principal 
areas  of  concern : 

Among  the  considerations  that  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  size 
of  the  sample  was  the  desire  to  avoid  any  bias  that  might  result  from 
drawing  cases  from  selected  geographic  areas  that  tend  to  be  indus- 
trially specialized,  such  as  lumbering  in  the  north,  agriculture  in  the 
central  valley,  and  aircraft  and  electronics  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
These  differences  are  illustrated  in  Table  12. 

Another  consideration  was  the  desire  to  avoid  any  bias  that  might 
be  introduced  by  the  underwriting  policy  of  the  particular  insurance 
carriers  in  the  event  only  a  small  number  of  carriers  participated.  Also, 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  include  a  representative  number  of  self -insured 
employers. 

While  it  was  known  that  most  injured  employees  returned  to  their 
former  work,  there  was  no  information  as  to  how  soon  they  returned, 
or  how  many  remained  unemployed  beyond  any  given  number  of 
days  or  weeks. 

Although  it  was  obvious  that  those  cases  of  injured  workers  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  would  ultimately  come  from  those  who  did 
not  return  to  work,  their  number  was  unknown.  Furthermore,  a  large 
number  of  demographic  sub-factors,  such  as  sex,  age,  and  education 
were  desired  in  the  belief  that  these  factors  might  give  some  clue  as  to 
the  reasons  for  returning  or  not  returning  to  work. 

In  order  to  have  the  results  of  the  study  be  of  predictive  value,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  sample  bear  a  definite  relationship  to  some 
commonly  maintained  statistical  base,  such  as  all  work-loss  injuries. 

Since  the  number  of  rehabilitation  cases  that  might  develop  wa^ 
unknown,  it  was  not  possible  to  predetermine  the  size  of  the  sample 
required  to  give  a  reliable  measure  of  the  number  of  workers  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

All  of  the  considerations  mentioned  indicated  the  need  for  a  sample 
large  enough  to  meet  the  basic  requirements  and  provide  a  treatable 
number  of  cases  from  each  of  the  desired  sub-groups. 

While  it  was  desired  to  have  a  sample  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the 
foregoing  requirements,  at  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  a 
sample  that  would  utilize  an  excessive  amount  of  staff  time  eliminating 
cases  with  minor  injuries.  The  only  reports  received  by  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations  are  the  initial  reports  of  injury.^'"'  During  the 
year  1956  work-loss  injuries  amounted  to  154,172.  In  addition  to  being 
too  large  a  number  to  follow  up  properly,  it  contained  many  minor 
injuries;  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  seek  reports  directly  from  the 
insurers. 

The  mechanism  of  selection  became  a  determining  factor  in  that 
the  carriers  needed  a  procedure  that  would  fit  in  with  their  on-going 
operations.  The  failure  to  meet  this  requirement  might  result  in  a 
greater  degree  of  error  in  reporting  since  the  carriers  must  first  con- 
sider their  own  operational  obligations. 

^^  Every   employer,    insurer,   and   treating  pliysician   is  required   to   file  reports  of  all 
work  injui'ies. 
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Six  insurance  companies  Avho  write  approximately  52  per  cent  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  insurance  in  California  (Table  1)  and 
fourteen  self-insured  employers  agreed  to  cooperate.  Since  the  carriers 
and  self-insured  employers  are  required  to  pay  retroactively  for  the 
first  week  of  disability  in  all  cases  where  the  disability  extended  beyond 
49  days,  it  was  agreed  that  simultaneously  with  the  writing  of  the  check 
paying  the  claimant  for  the  first  week  of  disability  they  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Project.  All  referrals  were  serially  numbered  for  purposes 
of  control,  identification,  and  selection  of  random  sub-samples. 

Some  representatives  of  insurance  carriers  wished  to  have  the  carriers 
and  some  wished  to  have  the  doctors  select  the  cases  for  referral,  while 
the  Project  staff  and  consultants  urged  the  use  of  a  non-selected  sample. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  participating  carriers  and  self-insured 
employers  would  indicate  on  their  referral  those  cases  that,  in  their 
opinion,  were  not  expected  to  return  to  their  former  employment.  These 
cases  were  to  be  followed  up  immediately  by  the  Project  staff.  Those 
cases  in  which  the  carrier  indicated  the  worker  was  expected  to  return 
were  not  to  be  followed  up  until  six  months  after  the  date  of  injury. 
These  two  groups  were  designated  as  Group  A  and  Group  B  respec- 
tively. 

If  the  injured  worker  was  still  unemployed  at  the  time  of  followup 
and  desired  to  discuss  his  problem  with  a  rehabilitation  counselor,  the 
case  was  then  reviewed  with  the  insurance  carrier  or  self -insured  em- 
ployer and  permission  to  contact  was  requested. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  insurer  requested  that  the  claimant  not  be 
contacted  were  deferred  for  thirty-day  periods  until  permission  was 
granted. 

When  permission  was  granted,  the  case  was  followed  up  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  claimant  was  in  need  of  rehabilitation  services  to 
return  to  employment,  was  eligible  for  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
service,  and  was  believed  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  such  service  to  the 
extent  that  he  could  become  employed. 

SAMPLE  I 

During  a  fifty-nine  week  period  (March  12,  1956-April  30,  1957), 
participating  carriers  reported  8,798  '^^  cases  wherein  the  disability 
extended  to  forty-nine  days.  These  constitute  the  group  referred  to 
as  Sample  I. 

SAMPLE  II 

During  the  six-month  period,  May  1,  to  October  30,  4,123  cases  were 
reported.  These  in  turn  were  divided  into  two  groups:  Sample  II  was 
composed  of  915  ^"  cases  whose  serial  number  ended  in  the  digits  3,  6, 
or  9.  In  each  of  these  -cases  the  doctor  in  charge  was  given  a  brief 
description  of  the  physical  requirements  of  the  individual's  job  and 
asked:  (1)  to  provide  a  report  ^*^  describing  the  physical  limitations; 
imposed  by  the  industrial  injur}-  and  any  other  concomitant  physical 
limitations  resulting  from  pre-existing  or  concomitant  conditions  that 

18  4y3  of  these  cases  were  not  reported  by  the  carriers  but  were  referred  from  other 

sources. 
"  329   additional  cases  belonged  in  the  group  but  were  not  included  since  they  were 

either  reported  late  or  were  located  through  other  referral  sources  and  could  not 

be  subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  those  initially  selected. 
18  Appendix  E. 
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might  constitute  an  employment  handicap ;  (2)  to  give  an  overall  evalu- 
ation as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  claimant's  returning  to  his  former  or 
similar  employment;  and  (3)  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
claimant  could  benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

These  reports,  when  returned  by  the  doctors,  were  reviewed  by  the 
Project  staff  together  with  non-medical  information,  such  as  claimant's 
age  and  occupation,  obtained  from  the  insurance  company.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information  the  Project  staff  attempted  to  predict  the  likelihood 
of  the  claimant's  returning  to  his  former  employment. 

NON-STUDY  GROUP 

The  Non-Study  Group  was  composed  of  the  remaining  2,886  eases 
(70  per  cent)  reported  between  May  1,  and  October  30,  1957.  These 
cases  were  not  followed  up  and  served  as  a  control  group  for  testing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  method  of  followup  in  developing  acceptances. 
Because  they  were  not  followed  up,  it  was  significant  to  compare  the 
number  of  cases  that  resulted  in  acceptance  from  this  group,  who  were 
self-referred  or  referred  by  other  agencies,  with  the  number  of  accept- 
ances in  Samples  I  and  II  that  were  followed  up. 

NON-REPLIES  TO  FOLLOWUP  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Cases  in  Sample  I  were  followed  up  in  two  steps: 

1.  A  letter  with  a  reply  form  was  sent  to  determine  the  claimant's 
employment  status. ^^ 

2.  If  unemployed,  a  second  letter  and  a  reply  form  were  sent  to 
determine  the  claimant's  interest  in  vocational  rehabilitation  or  em- 
ployment plans.  ^* 

If  a  claimant  failed  to  reply,  a  second  letter  was  mailed  in  each 
instance. 

Following  the  second  mailing  of  the  employment-status  questionnaires 
a  response  of  approximately  68  per  cent  was  obtained.  In  order  to 
determine  the  reason  for  non-replies  and  the  employment  status  of  the 
non-reply  group,  a  17  per  cent  sample  (292  cases)  was  selected  for 
personal  followup  by  the  Project  staff.  The  results  of  the  field  followup 
of  this  sample  of  non-reply  cases  are  shown  in  Tables  9  and  10.  The 
distribution  of  replies  among  the  cases  followed  up  was  applied  to  the 
total  number  of  non-replies.  The  results  were  added  to  the  correspond- 
ing categories  of  those  that  replied,  thus  providing  an  estimate  of  the 
employment  status  six  to  nine  months  after  injury  of  all  claimants 
whose  disability  extended  beyond  49  days.   (Table  11) 

SELF-INSURED 

A  third  sample  was  referred  by  fourteen  self-insured  employers  who 
participated  in  the  study.^^  They  were  selected  to  provide  a  spread  in 
the  types  of  industries  participating  and  included  lumber,  oil,  utilities, 
steel,  auto  assembly,  manufacturing,  and  stevedoring.  These  self-insured 
employers  employ  approximately  85,000  employees,  or  13  per  cent  of 
employees  covered  by  self -insured  employers.-*^  Those  injured  employees 

'*  Appendix  E. 
i»  Appendix  C. 
«>  During  1956,  642,000  workers  were  covered  by  self-insured  employers. 
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who  remained  unemployed  for  49  days  or  more  were  referred  and 
followed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Samples  I  and  II.  Between 
November  1,  1956,  and  April  30,  1958,  the  participating  self-insured 
emplo3'ers  reported  220  ease.s. 

VOLUNTARY  REFERRALS 

In  order  to  test  the  feasibility  of  selection  by  the  carriers  of  cases 
that  might  need  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  an  agreement  was 
worked  out  with  14  insurance  carriers  that  wrote  approximately  73 
percent  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  in  California  (1956). 
(Table  25)  The  agreement  called  for  the  referral  by  the  participating 
insurance  carriers  of  those  claimants  they  believed  to  be  in  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Printed  referral  forms  and  self-addressed 
envelopes  were  furnished  each  claims  office  of  each  carrier.  During 
a  two-year  period.  April  1,  1958,  to  March  30,  1960,  282  cases  were 
reported  under  this  voluntary  reporting  plan.  As  soon  as  the  referrals 
were  received  they  were  followed  up  first  by  letter  and  later  by  per- 
sonal contact. 

REFERRALS  FROM  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  COMMISSION 

In  order  to  measure  the  result  that  might  be  obtained  if  adjudicated 
cases  were  followed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  referred  to  the 
Project,  a  one-year  sample  of  14,245  formal  -^  and  informal  ^^  ratings 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  were  reviewed.  The  base  period 
for  referrals  was  May  1,  1959  to  April  30,  1960.  An  arbitrary  rating 
of  17|  percent  was  selected  as  a  cut-off  point  above  which  cases  were 
to  be  followed  up.  Cases  with  lesser  ratings  of  disability  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  except  for  a  group  of  300  that  were  followed  up  to  test  the 
reasonableness  of  the  17|  percent  cut-off  point.  After  eliminating 
persons  who  had  left  the  state  and  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  the 
group  divided  into  3,685  eases  with  ratings  of  17^  percent  or  more 
and  10,560  cases  with  ratings  under  17^  percent,  over  65  years  of  age, 
or  out  of  state. 

FOLLOWUP  OF  COMPROMISE  AND  RELEASE  SETTLEMENTS 

Compromise  and  release  settlements  accounted  for  approximately 
one-half  of  all  cases  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  in  California  in  1959.  Approximately  12,000  such  settle- 
ments were  approved  that  year. 

Many  of  the  cases  referred  in  Samples  I  and  II  by  the  insurance 
carriers  were  subsequently  settled  by  compromise  and  release  agree- 
ments. Many  other  eases  settled  by  compromise  and  release  were  never 
reported.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  carriers  denied  liability  and, 
therefore,  did  not  consider  them  for  referral. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  serves  as  a  reviewing  and  ap- 
proving agent  for  compromise  and  release  cases  only  after  the  terms 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  carrier  and  the  claimant.  The  mechanics 
of  automatic  referral  of  these  cases  proved  to  be  too  cumbersome  or 
inconvenient  to  initiate. 


^  Formal  cases  refer  to  those  adjudicated  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

22  Informal  cases  are  those  approved  by  the  Commission  following  an  advisory  rating. 
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Because  it  seemed  likely  that  some  of  the  eases  settled  by  compromise 
and  release  belonged  in  the  samples  being  studied  by  the  Project  and 
that  some  of  these  cases  would  prove  to  be  in  need  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services,  a  sample  of  2,035  were  manually  selected  from 
the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  files  by  the  Project  staff  for 
followup. 

The  sample  consisted  of  all  compromise  and  release  cases  approved 
in  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  during 
January  1958,  January  and  June  1959,  and  January  and  February 
1960.  These  claimants  were  followed  up  in  essentially  the  same  manner 
as  those  in  Samples  I  and  II. 


FINDINGS 

HOW  MANY  NEED  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION? 

How  many  industrially  injured  workers  are  there  who  need  and 
can  benefit  from  services  of  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
and  would  accept  such  services  when  offered? 

In  order  to  establish  a  common  base  from  which  the  total  number 
of  industrially  injured  workers  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
can  be  estimated,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  workers  found  to  be  in 
need  among  those  that  remain  unemployed  for  49  days  or  more  to  the 
total  number  of  work-loss  injuries  reported  to  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  has  been  used. 

This  ratio  is  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner : 

During  the  period  that  participating  carriers  filed  reports,  it  was 
found  that  10.5  percent  of  all  workers  who  suffered  work-loss  injuries 
remained  disabled  for  49  days  or  more.    (Table  15) 

It  is  assumed  that  all  but  a  negligible  number  of  the  remaining  89.5 
percent  that  were  not  disabled  beyond  the  49th  day  were  either  re- 
employed or  able  to  return  to  work. 

Based  on  the  results  of  a  followup  of  all  workers  who  were  disabled 
for  49  days  or  more  in  Sample  I  and  making  an  allowance  for  those 
not  contacted  or  not  accepted  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is  estimated 
that  1,000  injured  workers  would  meet  the  criteria  of  need  set  for  the 
study  and  the  standards  of  the  California  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service.  This  1,000  injured  workers  is  equal  to  5.9  per  cent  of  all 
workers  disabled  over  49  days  and  .62  per  cent  of  all  work-loss  injuries 
that  occurred  during  the  period  reports  were  filed  with  the  study  for 
Sample  I. 

The  following  figures  are  for  reference : 

Base  period  for  reporting  for  Sample  I,  March  12,  1956 — April  30,  1957. 

Total  work-loss  injuries  reported  during  base  period 161,171 

Total  reported  disabled  over  49  days  (52  per  cent  sample) 8,789 

Disabled  over  49  days    (100  per  cent  sample) 16,901 

Per  cent  of   work-loss  injuries   represented   by   those  disabled  for 

49  days  or  more 10.5 

Estimated  number  of  acceptances  from  those  disabled  for  49  days 

or  more  during  base  period 1,000 

Per  cent  of  all  disabled  over  49  days  accepted 5.9 

Per  cent  of  all  work-loss  injuries  accepted .62 

By  moving  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right  the  above  percentages  can  be 
read  as  the  number  of  injured  workers  per  1,000. 

The  estimated  rate  of  .62  will  be  used  throughout  the  report  as  a 
standard  for  comparison.  The  estimate  is  based  upon : 

1.  A  followup  of  8,789  injured  workers  in  Sample  I  who  experienced 
49  days  or  more  of  disability  that  resulted  in  373  making  application 
and  being  accepted  for  vocational  rehabilitation  service  within  48 
months  after  injury.  This  number  of  acceptances  is  equal  to  .45  per 
cent  of  all  work-loss  injuries.  From  those  accepted,  114  had  received 
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vocational  rehabilitation  services,  returned  to  work,  and  remained  em- 
ployed for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more  as  of  June  30,  1960.  Since  the 
study  used  a  52  per  cent  sample,  it  could  be  expected  that  717  would 
have  been  accepted  and  220  would  have  been  closed  as  rehabilitated  if 
during  the  base  period  all  injured  workers  whose  period  of  disability 
extended  beyond  49  days  had  been  followed  up  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.  A  followup  of  915  injured  v/orkers  in  Sample  II  who  experienced 
49  days  or  more  of  disability  resulted  in  51  being  accepted  within  35 
months  after  injury.  This  number  equals  .56  per  cent  of  all  work-loss 
injuries.  This  rate  expanded  to  a  100  per  cent  i^ample  would  result  in 
902  acceptances  for  all  disabling  injuries  occurring  during  the  base 
reporting  period  for  the  first  sample. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  acceptances  that  can  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  rates  established  for  Samples  I  and  II,  there  are  a  number  of 
industrially  injured  workers  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  apply 
for  service  and  be  accepted  from  the  follovvdng  groups: 

a.  Those  injured  workers  covered  by  self-insured  employers  and  self- 
insured  governmental  jurisdictions.-'^ 

b.  Those  v/ho  failed  to  reply  to  initial  contacts  and  were  not  fol- 
lowed up. 

c.  Those  who'^-e  cases  were  closed  or  who  refused  service  and  who 
haA^e  continued  to  reapply  for  service. 

A  followup  of  292  (18  per  cent)  out  of  1.645  claimiants  who  failed 
to  reply  to  the  initial  employment  questionnaire  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tional 1  per  cent  of  the  claimants  being  accepted  even  though  all  cases 
could  not  be  contacted.  (Tables  9  and  10) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  group  still  to  be  accounted  for  are  those 
whose  cases  were  closed  because  of  lack  of  interest  or  other  ill-defined 
reason.  (Table  17)  The  148  cases  closed  for  unexplained  reasons,  and 
the  83  closures  attributable  to  the  injured  worker's  action  or  attitiide 
are  from  among  those  who  reported  they  were  nneraployed  six  to  nine 
months  after  injury.  Subsequeirtly  those  workers  replied  to  a  question- 
naire indicating  they  believed  they  would  need  to  change  their  occupa- 
tion and  desired  to  discuss  their  problem  with  a  counselor.  After  these 
cases  were  assigned  for  contact  they  did  not  proceed  Avith  the  processing 
of  their  application  to  the  point  of  acceptance.  Although  these  cases 
were  closed  Avithout  any  specific  reason  reported,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
most  of  the  injured  workers  involved  Avere  unemployed  and  had  some 
vocational  problems  as  a  result  of  their  disability. 

Many  closed  cases  haA'e  reapplied  for  service.  Totals  of  91  cases  from 
Sample  I  and  270  cases  from  all  samples  had  been  reopened  as  of  June 
30,  1960.  (Tables  5  and  5a)  A^^ile  the  rate  of  acceptance  for  this  group 
can  be  expected  to  diminish  Avithin  the  next  tAvo  or  three  years,  they 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  total  number  in 
need  of  vocational  }-chabilitation  services.  The  rate  of  acceptances  sliown 
in  Chart  A  appears  to  be  leveling  off  at  approximately  fiA'e  per  month. 

23  Not  included  in  this  calculation  were  three  acceptances  that  resulted  from  220  re- 
ports received  from  participatinsc  self-insured  emnloyers  during-  an  18-month 
period  (November  1,  1956,  to  April  30,  1958).  These  firms  employ  85,000  workers. 
The  total  number  of  employees  covered  by  self-insurers  during-  this  period  was 
642,000  and  the  total  number  of  work-loss  injuries  reported  by  them  was  9,329. 
Permissively  self-insured  governmental  jurisdictions  reported  an  additional  7,855 
work-loss  injuries  during  this  period.  Prom  among  this  group  of  injured  workers 
some  additional  acceptances  can  be  expected  if  followed  up. 
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This  rate  has  continued  and  as  of  December,  1960  (five  months  after 
the  end  of  the  Project),  26  additional  acceptances  had  been  reported. 
Allowing  for  the  development  of  additional  cases  from  those  reopened, 
the  self-insured,  non-reply,  and  other  groups,  the  estimate  of  1,000 
acceptances  developing  from  all  industrial  injuries  occurring  during 
the  base  reporting  period  seems  reasonable.  Applying  the  .62  rate  to 
California  for  the  fiscal  years  1956-57  through  3959-60,  the  following 
number  of  industrially  injured  workers  would  meet  the  criteria  of 
need  for  vocational  rehabilitation  used  by  the  study : 

Estimated  nioiiher  in 
Year  (July  1-  Work-loss       need  of  vocational 

June  30)  injury       rehabilitation  service 

1956-57 153,169  950 

in.57-58 142,432  883 

19.58-59 152,.512  946 

1959-60 165,531  1,026 

The  objective  results  obtained  through  the  operation  of  the  Project 
represent  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  industrially  injured 
workers  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  as  provided  by  the 
California  program.  Among  the  factors  that  affect  the  results  are : 

1.  The  long-term  effects  of  injury-  or  disease  that  cannot  be  docu- 
mented within  the  life  of  this  Project. 

2.  The  inability  to  folloAV  up  claimants  who  left  the  state,  including 
many  Mexican  nationals  who  could  not  legally  be  served  by  the  Project. 

3.  Clerical  and  reporting  errors  both  within  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  and  the  offices  of  the  insurance  carriers. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  cases  not  reported  because  of  their  involvement 
in  litigation  or  because  the  carrier  denied  liability.  Some  of  these  cases 
were  subsequently  settled  by  compromise  and  release. 

5.  The  delaying  of  contact  of  certain  injured  workers  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  participants  until  their  cases  were  adjudicated, 
settled  bv  compromise  and  release,  or  permission  to  contact  granted. 
(Tables  23  and  24) 

6.  The  legal  requirements  of  age,  residence,  and  financial  eligibility 
for  certain  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

7.  The  cases  not  served  because  of  the  severity  of  disability.  Some 
such  cases  resulted  from  incomplete  physical  rehabilitation.  Others 
were  not  served  because  of  a  poor  medical  prognosis  indicating  that  a 
successful  rehabilitation  was  unlikely.  (Table  17) 

Case  service  funds  and  staff  time  are  important  factors  in  the  fol- 
lowup  of  cases  and  the  providing  of  all  services  that  might  be  needed. 
Many  cases  with  a  poor  prognosis  might  be  brought  to  a  point  of  re- 
habilitation if  a  greater  amount  of  case  service  funds  and  staff  time 
were  available.  (Table  17) 

8.  The  lack  of  financial  resources  of  the  claimant  to  maintain  his 
family  adequately  during  a  rehabilitation  program. 

9.  Other  deterrents  to  the  acceptance  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  by  the  claimant  growing  out  of  the  process  of  adjudication  of 
workmen's  compensation  claims. 

Although  the  following  table  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  industrially  injured  workers  rehabilitated  compared 
with   the   total   rehabilitations   of   the   state   vocational   rehabilitation 
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agency  during  the  period  the  Project  was  in  operation,  the  number 
is  substantially  below  the  number  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Total  nuniher  of  Number  of  induHtrially 

cases  rehahilitated  injured  cases  reha- 

hy  California  hilitated  hy  California 

vocational  rocatioual  Project 

rehabilitation  rehabilitation  Percent       rehabili- 

Year                               service  service  of  total         tations 

1954-55 1618  116  7.2 

1955-56 1724  155  9.0 

1956-57 1567  135  8.6 

1957-58 1528  160  10.5 

1958-59 1794  223  12.4                 56 

1959-60 2382  313  13.1                 89 

The  column  marked  "Project  Rehabilitations"  does  not  include  those 
cases  referred  under  the  voluntary  referral  plan,  those  developed 
through  followup  of  referrals  from  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion and  those  followed  up  by  the  Project  that  were  technically  outside 
of  Samples  I  and  II.  These  sources  contributed  to  the  overall  increase 
in  rehabilitations  during  the  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960. 

While  the  number  of  claimants  rehabilitated  through  the  Project  as 
of  the  closing  date  is  below  the  estimates  of  many  writers,  the  projected 
number  is  substantially  above  the  number  rehabilitated  through  the 
California  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  program  each  j^ear  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  study  and  is  also  above  the  relative  number  rehabili- 
tated in  most  states  last  year. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  reported  79,422^4 
persons  rehabilitated  during  the  year  1958-59.  Of  these,  4,471  ^^,  or  5.6 
per  cent,  were  disabled  as  a  result  of  a  compensated  work  injury  or 
disease.  The  ratio  of  industrially  injured  rehabilitations  ranged  from 
less  than  1  per  cent  in  several  states  to  28  per  cent  in  one  state. 

Applying  the  rate  of  .62  per  cent  to  the  national  estimate  of  2  million 
work-loss  injuries  during  1959,  we  can  estimate  the  number  in  need  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  as  12,400.  This  can  be  compared  with 
the  nationwide  figure  of  4,471  industrially  injured  workers  whose  cases 
were  closed  as  rehabilitated  in  1959. 

Although  nationwide  figures  are  not  available  as  to  the  number  of 
acceptances  of  industrially  injured  workers  or  the  number  who  after 
acceptance  are  closed  as  not  rehabilitated,  the  figure  of  4,471  is  far  below 
the  estimated  need.  As  of  June  30,  1960,  108,  or  29  per  cent,  of  those 
accepted  in  Sample  I  had  been  closed  without  service.  (Table  6)  Some 
of  these  will  be  reopened  and  some  received  benefits  from  their  contact 
with  the  rehabilitation  counselor  that  contributed  to  their  return  to 
work  although  they  were  never  formally  accepted. 

HOW  MANY  ARE  RE-EMPLOYED? 

As  might  be  expected,  the  vast  majority  of  workers  experience  com- 
paratively short  periods  of  disablement  and  can  be  expected  to  return 
to  employment. 

^  Not  including  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 

25  Includes  1958  figures  for  New  York,  1959  not  available. 
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Of  83,808  work-loss  injuries  reported  to  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations,-^  8,798  (10.5  per  cent)  were  disabled  for 
forty-nine  daj^s  or  more  and  were  reported  to  the  Project  by  the  par- 
ticipating insurance  carriers.   (Sample  I) 

Of  this  group  8,288  were  reported  as  expected  to  return  to  their 
former  employment.  Through  the  use  of  an  employment  questionnaire  it 
was  found  that  42.7  per  cent  had  returned  to  work  six  to  nine  months 
after  injury.  (Table  8) 

Within  this  group  there  were  1,645  non-replies  to  the  employment 
questionnaire.  A  sample  of  292  of  these  were  followed  up  and  it  was 
found  that  64  per  cent  had  returned  to  employment.  The  results  of  this 
saniple  are  projected  for  all  non-replies  and  incorporated  with  those 
that  did  reply  to  the  questionnaire.  (Table  11) 

After  eliminating  persons  who  died,  left  the  state,  or  otherwise  could 
not  be  contacted,  55  percent  (4,557)  of  all  workers  in  Sample  I  were 
estimated  to  have  returned  to  employment,  and  36  per  cent  (2,978) 
were  estimated  to  be  unemployed  six  to  nine  months  after  injury. 
(Table  12) 

Of  those  employed:  (Table  13) 

69  per  cent  returned  to  the  same  employer 

31  per  cent  to  different  employers 

71  per  cent  returned  to  the  same  kind  of  work 

29  per  cent  to  different  kinds  of  work 

65  per  cent  received  the  same  pay 

18  per  cent  less  pay 

16  per  cent  more  pay 

Many  of  the  pay  increases  were  reported  by  the  workers  to  be  the 
result  of  automatic  raises  or  cost-of-living  increases. 

These  increases  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  general  increase  in 
the  average  wage  from  $85  per  week  in  1956  to  $104  in  June,  1960, 
for  all  manufacturing  in  California. 

The  largest  group  reporting  decrease  in  wages  (512)  were  those 
that  worked  for  a  different  employer  and  did  a  different  kind  of  work. 
(Table  11) 

Employment  among  the  general  population  is  fluid  and  changes  with 
the  general  level  of  economic  activity,  and  so  it  might  be  expected  to 
be  among  those  who  experience  industrial  injuries.  During  the  months 
following  the  mailing  of  the  initial  emploj^ment  questionnaire,  an  addi- 
tional number  of  workers  found  employment  or  indicated  that  they 
expected  to  return  to  their  former  employment. 

A  total  of  1,580,  or  18  per  cent  of  all  cases  reported,  were  assigned  to 
counselors  for  field  follow  up.  The  remaining  7,218,  or  82  per  cent,  were 
either  employed,  out  of  the  labor  market,  or  otherwise  not  available  or 
able  to  benefit  from  service.  (Tables  15  and  16) 

Of  the  1,580  that  were  assigned  to  counselors,  288  were  closed  as 
employed  or  expected  to  return  to  former  employment.  (Table  17) 

Additional  evidence  of  the  fluidity  of  the  employment  status  of 
workers  is  the  fact  that,  of  1,135  claimants  reporting  they  were  re- 
employed six  to  nine  months  after  injury,  93  were  unemployed  twelve 

86  83,808  equals  52  per  cent  of  161,171  work-loss  injuries  reported  to  the  California 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations  during  the  base  reporting  period  for  the 
project. 
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to  twenty-four  months  after  injury.  A  total  of  53  (4.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  group)  were  subsequently  accepted  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
service.  (Table  14) 

Although  re-employment  provides  an  objective  measure  of  economic 
re-establishment,  it  is  not  an  absolute  measure  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  workers  who  were  initially  re-employed  and  subsequently  sought 
rehabilitation  services. 

HOW  SHOULD  REFERRALS  BE  MADE? 

Among  the  questions  that  precipitated  the  study  were :  Why  do  so 
few  industrially  injured  workers  find  their  way  to  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency?  Why  are  so  few  of  these  referred  by  insurance 
carriers  or  workmen's  compensation  agencies?  Why  is  there  such  a 
long  delay  between  the  injury  and  the  referral? 

Nationwide  the  state  workmen's  compensation  agencies  referred 
1,026  cases,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  all  cases  rehabilitated  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1959.  This  figure  includes  referrals  from  state  oper- 
ated funds  as  well  as  from  industrial  accident  boards  and  commis- 
sions. (Tables  A  and  B) 

During  the  same  year  private  insurance  companies  of  all  types  ac- 
counted for  the  referral  of  159,  or  .2  per  cent  of  the  cases  rehabili- 
tated during  the  same  year.  (Tables  A  and  B)  Of  these,  56  were  ac- 
counted for  by  the  California  study. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  states  with  state  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  funds  usually  reported  a  better  referral 
arrangement  than  those  not  having  state  funds.  Where  competitive 
state  funds  were  maintained,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  re- 
ported an  average  of  7.5  per  cent  of  their  rehabilitations  for  1959  as 
being  disabled  by  compensated  work  injuries,  and  states  with  exclusive 
funds  reported  13.6  per  cent  of  their  cases  in  this  category.  In  states 
that  did  not  have  state  workmen's  compensation  insurance  funds,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  reported  an  average  of  3  per  cent  of 
the  persons  rehabilitated  in  1959  as  being  disabled  by  compensated 
work  injuries. 

In  nearly  every  state  reporting  a  referral  arrangement  with  its 
workmen's  compensation  agency,  referrals  were  made  at  the  option 
of  that  agency  after  the  claimant  had  requested  a  hearing,  and  in  most 
instances  not  until  the  claimant's  case  had  been  adjudicated.  In  many 
cases  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  wait  until  adjudication  has  occurred 
before  the  claimant  is  able  to  participate  actively  in  the  development 
of  a  plan.  By  that  time  it  is  extremely  late  in  the  process  to  begin  a 
discussion  of  the  claimant's  future  and  the  opportunities  available  to 
him  through  rehabilitation. 

The  Project  undertook  to  test  several  possible  methods  of  referral 
and  measure  the  efficiency  of  each  method. 

The  number  of  work-loss  injuries  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations  has  been  used  throughout  as  the  base  for  measur- 
ing the  efficiency  of  each  method  of  referral,  the  index  being  the  per- 
centage of  all  work  injuries  represented  by  the  number  of  acceptances 
which  can  be  expressed  as  the  rate  per  1,000  work-loss  injuries. 

2— L-1915-CK 
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Selection  by  Carrier,  Sample  I 

On  each  of  the  initial  reports  filed  with  the  Project  the  carrier's 
staff  indicated  whether  or  not  they  expected  the  injured  worker  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  type  of  employment.  (Table  7)  Of  the  8,789  re- 
ported, the  carrier's  staff  judged  that  452  (5.1  per  cent)  would  not 
return  to  their  former  employment.  Of  this  number  351  were  closed 
without  service,  95  were  accepted  for  service,  and  6  remained  under 
study.  (Tables  15  and  16) 

Judgments  as  to  the  likelihood  of  an  injured  worker  returning  to 
his  former  employment  were  made  either  by  the  physician  in  charge 
or  by  a  member  of  the  carrier's  staff,  usually  the  claims  adjuster 
handling  the  ease.  In  many  instances  the  carrier's  staff  or  physician 
in  charge  did  not  believe  a  determination  could  be  made  as  of  the  forty- 
ninth  day  and  marked  the  report  "undetermined".  The  results  of  the 
redeterminations  by  the  carrier's  staff  or  by  the  physician  in  charge 
are  summarized  in  Table  19. 

There  appears  to  be  no  significant  difference  between  the  judgments 
expressed  by  the  physician  in  charge  and  those  expressed  by  the  car- 
rier's representative.  Both  physician  and  carrier's  representative  ap- 
pear to  have  been  optimistic  as  to  the  outcome  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases.  In  approximately  72  per  cent  of  the  cases  accepted,  the  car- 
rier judged  (as  of  the  49th  day  of  disability)  that  the  worker  could 
return  to  work  when  in  fact  he  did  not. 

Table  15  compares  the  number  of  cases  accepted  for  rehabilitation 
from  among  those  judged  as  not  expected  to  return  to  their  former 
employment,  with  the  number  of  those  who  were  expected  to  return,  in 
terms  of  percentages  of  all  work  injuries.  Had  the  Project  followed  up 
only  those  cases  that  were  judged  as  "not  expected  to  return",  it 
would  have  accepted  95  cases,  or  .11  per  cent  of  all  work  injuries.  The 
followup  of  those  that  were  reported  as  expected  to  return  resulted  in 
an  additional  268  cases  being  accepted,  or  .32  per  cent  of  all  work 
injuries.  An  additional  10  cases  were  accepted  from  those  that  re- 
mained undetermined,  making  a  total  of  373  accepted,  or  .45  per  cent 
of  all  work-loss  injuries. 

The  reasons  for  closing  cases  without  service  after  assignment  to 
counselors  are  sho"\\Ta  in  Table  17.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Group 
A,  those  expected  to  return,  there  are  63  claimants  who  were  not  served 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  disability,  and  in  Group  B,  among  those 
not  expected  to  return,  66  secured  suitable  employment  and  10  were 
considered  to  have  no  vocational  handicap. 

Not  all  referrals  originated  with  the  carrier.  In  493  cases  the  referral 
originated  with  an  outside  source  and  was  subsequently  verified  with 
the  carrier  as  belonging  in  the  group  that  should  have  been  reported. 
(Table  21)  This  group  contributed  42  acceptances,  a  rate  of  8.52  per 
cent,  or  nearlv  twice  the  rate  of  4.3  per  cent  for  all  acceptances  in 
Sample  I.  (Table  22) 

Selection  by  Project  Staff,  Sample  II 

In  order  to  further  test  the  efficiency  of  the  selection  procedure 
that  involved  only  the  review  of  documents,  a  second  sample  was 
selected  for  study. 
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Tliis  STonp,  designated  as  Sample  IT,  was  selected  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  Project  staff  to  select  cases  for  rehabilitation  after  a  review  of 
information  as  to  age,  sex,  and  occupation  from  the  carrier's  file  and 
a  special  medical  report  from  the  physician  in  charge.  Of  915  cases 
selected,  the  carrier's  staff  expected  820  (89  per  cent)  to  return  to 
their  former  employment  and  89  (11  per  cent)  not  to  return.  Of  tliese 
same  cases,  the  Project  staff  expected  674  (73  per  cent)  to  return  to 
their  former  employment  and  137  (15  per  cent)  not  to  return.  (Sample 
II,  Tables  60  and  61) 

Of  190  cases  assigned  for  contact  but  closed  without  service,  the  car- 
riers' and  Project's  staff  agreed  in  their  judgment  on  the  industrially 
injured  workers'  likelihood  of  returning  to  employment  in  94  instances 
and  disagreed  in  96.  (Sample  IT,  Tables  62  and  63) 

Among  those  judged  by  the  carriers'  staff,  more  cases  were  accepted 
from  those  that  were  expected  to  return  to  employment  than  from 
those  not  expected  to  return. 

In  summary,  judgments  by  the  carriers  based  on  information  avail- 
able on  approximately  the  49th  day  accurately  predicted  the  ability  to 
return  to  employment  in  20  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Judgments  made  by 
the  Project  staff  on  approximately  the  180th  day,  with  additional  medi- 
cal information,  accurately  predicted  72  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Judg- 
ments by  both  the  carriers  and  the  T^roject  staff'  extended  over  a  range 
of  2  to  over  12  months.  Within  this  period  the  factor  of  time  did  not 
appear  to  materially  influence  the  accuracy  of  the  judgments  made  by 
either  the  Project  staff  or  the  carrier. 

Non-Sfudy  Group 

Paralleling  Sample  IT  were  2,886  eases  that  were  not  followed  up. 
These  cases,  a  counterpart  of  Sample  IT,  were  designated  as  a  non-study 
group  and  served  as  a  control  group.  The  question  to  which  an  answer 
was  sought  was :  How  many  industrially  disabled  persons  would  find 
their  way  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  if  no  effort  were 
made  to  follow  them  up  ? 

The  results  were  slightly  mixed  in  that  72  cases  were  designated  by 
carriers  as  "not  expected  to  return",  and  were  assigned  for  followup. 
vVnother  74  cases  were  referred  to  the  Project  through  other  sources. 
From  the  total  of  146  cases  assigned  for  contact,  53  cases  were  accepted. 
The  accepted  cases  equaled  1.8  per  cent  of  the  non-study  group  and  .19 
per  cent  of  corresponding  number  of  work-loss  injuries."'^  (Sample  II, 
Table  59) 

Even  though  72  cases  referred  by  carriers  were  assigned,  the  rate  of 
acceptance  of  1.9  per  1,000  work-loss  injuries  is  about  one-third  the 
rate  of  5.6  for  those  followed  up  in  Sample  IT.  Stated  another  way,  only 
one-third  as  many  claimants  would  be  accepted  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation if  no  effort  were  made  to  follow  them  up  and  inform  them  of 
the  possibilities  of  service. 

Voluntary  Referrals  From  hsurance  Carriers 

A  fourth  approach  to  the  problem  of  how  to  bring  a  disabled  worker 
into  contact  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  was  through  the 
development  of  a  voluntary  reporting  plan.  Fourteen  insurance  car- 
riers who  write  70  per  cent  of  the  insurance  in  California  agreed  to 

"Corresponding  work-loss  injuries  28,589. 
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participate.  (Table  25)  These  carriers  reported  to  the  Project  over  a 
twenty-four  month  period  those  claimants  they  believed  would  need 
some  vocational  rehabilitation  services. ^^  During  this  period  289  claim- 
ants were  reported.  Of  this  number,  37,  or  .17  per  cent  of  the  217,937 
corresponding  work-loss  injuries,  were  accepted  for  service.  (Table  26) 

Referrals  From  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 

A  fifth  plan  of  referral  was  arranged  with  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  vrhereby  tlie  Project  received  all  notices  of  ratings  for  both 
formal  cases  (adjudicated)  and  informal  cases  (advisory).  All  claim- 
ants receiving  disability  rating  of  over  17^  per  cent  were  followed  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  claimants  referred  for  Sample  I  and  Sample  II. 
A  sub-sample  of  300  cases  receiving  ratings  of  less  than  17^  per  cent 
were  followed  up.  Two  acceptances  had  developed  from  this  group  as 
of  June  30,  1960. 

As  a  result  of  the  followup  of  3,685  claimants  with  ratings  of  17^  per 
cent  or  over,  126,  or  .08  per  cent  of  151,965  work-loss  injuries,  were 
accepted.  (Table  27) 

The  following  tables  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  various 
methods  of  referral  studied  by  the  Project.  In  Column  9  the  index  of 
acceptances  is  expressed  in  per  cent  of  all  reported  work-loss  injuries 
corresponding  to  the  sample. 

The  highest  rate  of  acceptance  was  obtained  from  Sample  II  which 
was  treated  essentially  in  the  same  manner  as  Sample  I  except  for  the 
securing  of  a  medical  report  from  the  physician  in  charge  in  which 
specific  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  claimant's  possible  need 
to  change  his  type  of  employment.  This  additional  information  may 
have  influenced  the  counselor  and/or  the  injured  worker  in  those  cases 
where  the  physician  thought  the  worker  should  consider  some  other 
occupation.  The  number  of  acceptances  in  this  sample  equaled  5.6  per 
1,000  work-loss  injuries. 

The  other  methods  produced  substantially  smaller  numbers  of  ac- 
ceptances. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  non-study  group  produced 
.19  per  cent  acceptances,  or  nearly  11  times  as  many  as  the  voluntary 
referrals,  and  twice  the  number  that  resulted  from  the  followup  of 
referrals  from  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

EARLY  REFERRAL 

The  problem  of  evaluating  alternate  methods  of  referral  to  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agenc}^  involves  the  question  of  when  should 
the  referral  be  made.  The  axiom,  ' '  Early  referral  is  the  key  to  success- 
ful rehabilitation,"  has  been  accepted  by  many  people  in  the  medical 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  fields.  Kesults  of  the  study  have  not  modi- 
fied the  basic  hypothesis  concerning  the  advantages  of  early  referral. 
However,  the  anticipated  earh^  acceptance  did  not  always  materialize 
as  a  result  of  early  referral. 

The  interval  between  the  time  an  injured  worker  first  becomes  aware 
of  the  opportunity  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  time  he  is  ac- 
cepted for  service  provides  a  combined  measure  of  the  delay  caused  by 
the   administrative    process    (correspondence,    appointments,    applica- 

!»May  1,  1958,  to  April  30,  1960. 
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Number  referred 

Per  cent 

of  work-loss 

injuries 

Number 
assigned 

Closed 
without 

service 

Number 
accepted 

Per  cent 

of  work-loss 

injuries 

Non-study  Group 

2886 

10.1 

146 

91 

53 

.19 

Voluntary  Referrals 

289 

.13 

289 

.13 

37 

.017 

Referrals  from  Industrial 
Accident  Commission 
3685—       .   .   

2.30 

484 

.32 

126 

.08 

tions,  medical  reports),  and  the  delays  accounted  for  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  claimant  to  proceed  with  his  application  for  service. 

Table  27  shows  an  average  interval  of  5.6  months'  delay  between 
injury  and  referral  of  all  claimants  who  were  eventually  accepted  for 
service.  Most  of  these  were  referred  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the 
forty-nine  day  period.  However,  referrals  were  not  followed  up  until 
more  than  six  months  after  injury.-^  By  the  time  the  industrially 
injured  worker  replied  to  contact  letters,  the  case  reviewed  with  the 
carrier  and  assigned  to  a  counselor,  the  average  length  of  time  from 
injury  to  assignment  had  extended  to  14.8  months;  and  the  aA-erage 
interval  from  injury  to  acceptance  to  21.4  months,  with  a  range  of 
from  2  to  77  months.^o  (Tables  28  and  29) 

Since  a  claimant's  status  will  change  from  referred,  to  assigned,  to 
accepted,  to  plan,  in  that  sequence,  it  is  understood  that  the  average 
interval  of  time  from  the  date  of  injury  will  increase  with  each  change 
in  status.  The  average  intervals  from  injurj^  are  5.6  months  to  referral, 
14.8  months  to  assignment,  21.4  months  to  acceptance,  and  27.8  months 
to  plan. 

The  average  interval  from  injury  to  assignment  for  cases  in  plan  is 
slightly  less  than  that  for  all  cases  accepted  being  13.6  months,  while 
the  average  number  of  months  from  injury  to  plan  is  27.8  months  with 
a  range  of  4  to  53  months.  (Table  29) 

This  increase  in  interval  suggests  that  some  claimants  become  less 
decisive  as  thej^  approach  the  point  of  entering  into  a  plan  for  rehabili- 
tation. This  delay  can  be  observed  in  the  number  of  cases  that  fall 
substantially  below  the  line  of  perfect  correlation.  (Tables  28  and  29) 

In  the  second  sample,  in  which  915  cases  were  followed  up,  the  pat- 
tern is  only  slightly  different.  In  this  group  there  was  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  time  required  for  each  step,  with  the  average  interval  from 
injury  being  11.4  months  to  assignment,  18.3  months  to  acceptance, 
and  21.4  months  to  plan  development.  (Sample  II,  Tables  64  and  65) 

The  fact  that  approximately  one-half  of  all  cases  delay  acceptance 
for  service  for  more  than  21  months  after  injury  was  at  first  surprising 
to  the  Project  staff.  The  reasons  for  delay  are  discussed  under  the 
subject,  ''Deterrents  to  Acceptance  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation". 

29  The  Project's  agreement  with  the  carriers  called  for  following  up  all  cases  reported 
as  "not  expected  to  return"  immediately  after  referral.  Cases  reported  as  "ex- 
pected to  return  to  former  employment"  were  not  followed  up  until  six  months 
after  injury. 

soA  few  claimants  had  been  injured  as  early  as  1954  and  had  been  re-employed  and 
subsequently  became  unemployed  and  reached  the  forty-ninth  day  of  unemploy- 
ment during  tlie  period  referrals  were  made  to  the  Project.  This  delay  in  referral 
accounted  for  those  few  cases  where  the  delay  was  actually  more  than  five  years. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Sample  II  cases  were  assigned  and 
accepted  and  plans  developed  Avith  less  delay  than  in  Sample  I;  also, 
there  was  a  substantially  higher  rate  of  acceptances.  The  51  cases  ac- 
cepted represent  5.6  per  cent  of  the  number  referred  compared  with 
4.3  per  cent  for  Sample  I,  and  .56  per  cent  of  all  work-loss  injuries 
compared  with  .45  per  cent  for  Sample  I. 

COMPARISON  OF  VOCATIONAL  HANDICAPS 
WITH  DISABILITY  RATINGS 

The  severity  of  the  vocational  handicap  of  a  claimant  considered  for 
service  was  judged  by  the  rehabilitation  counselor  in  terms  of  the 
difficulties  in  achieving  a  vocational  rehabilitation.  Two  objective  fac- 
tors were  recognized  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  claimant's  po- 
tential for  rehabilitation.  These  were  the  claimant's  age  and  his  years 
of  formal  education.  Claimants  over  55  years  of  age  were  considered 
more  severely  handicapped  vocationally  than  younger  workers;  those 
with  less  than  sixth  grade  education  were  considered  more  severely 
handicapped  than  the  better  educated. 

The  severity  of  the  handicap  was  determined  subjectively  by  the 
counselor  and  was  based  on  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  case  as  a 
whole  exclusive  of  age  and  education.  Each  case  was  rated  as  having 
a  severe,  moderate,  or  slight  handicap.  In  turn,  these  factors  were  com- 
bined with  the  factors  of  age  and  education.  The  combination  of  these 
factors  made  up  the  twelve  classifications  compared  with  the  disability 
rating  assigned  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  (Tables  32 
and  33) 

In  Tables  34,  35,  and  39  only  the  severity  of  handicap  is  compared 
with  the  disability  rating. 

There  appears  to  be  only  a  slight  relationship  between  the  vocational 
handicap  and  the  disability  rating.  The  largest  number  of  cases  are  in 
the  group  with  ratings  of  21  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  disability.  The 
degree  of  handicap  involving  the  largest  number  are  those  classified 
as  ''moderate".  This  combination  of  ratings  includes  312  out  of  682 
cases.  (Table  33)  At  the  other  extreme  no  cases  appear  in  the  classi- 
fication of  slight  handicap  with  a  rating  of  71  to  100  percent  disability. 

In  each  of  the  tables  it  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of  cases  classi- 
fied as  severe  are  rather  evenly  distributed  from  the  21-40  per  cent 
interval  to  the  71-100  per  cent  interval  of  disability.  The  disability 
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Disability  Rating 

Status  of  case 

21-40  Per  cent 

41-70  Per  cent 

71-100  Per  cent 

TOTAL  .. 

32 

10 

22 
12 

27 

11 
16 
8 

35 

Closed  after  assignment- 

19 

Accepted . 

14 

In  plan .   _ 

12 
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rating  and  the  handicap  classification  are  summarized  below  according 
to  the  action  taken  with  respect  to  rehabilitation. 

In  summary,  there  appears  to  be  little  correlation  between  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  disability  rating  and  those  that  constitute  a  voca- 
tional handicap.  This  observation  fits  in  with  the  results  obtained  from 
the  efforts  of  the  insurance  carriers  and  Project  staff  to  select  cases 
that  would  not  return  to  their  former  employment. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  in  preparing  his  rating  of 
the  handicap  had  interviewed  the  client  as  well  as  had  access  to  medi- 
cal information,  while  the  Eating  Bureau  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  make  their  ratings  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  written 
reports. 

BENEFITS  RECEIVED  BY  CLAIMANTS  WHOSE  CASES  WERE  CLOSED 
WITHOUT  RECEIVING  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

All  claimants  assigned  for  contact  reported  they  were  unemployed 
because  of  a  disability.  The  fact  that  they  were  not  accepted  for  voea.- 
tional  rehabilitation  service  or  that  their  cases  were  closed  without 
service  after  assignment  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  did  not 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  contact. 

Although  no  systematic  follow  up  was  made,  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  cases  have  come  to  light  wherein  a  claimant  was  able  to  work 
out  a  solution  to  his  own  problem  following  one  or  several  contacts 
with  a  counselor  to  suggest  the  value  of  a  counseling  service  for 
workers  who  experience  disabling  injuries. 

An  example  of  the  above  was  a  claimant  with  a  badly  injured  right 
hand  and  forearm  who  was  referred  to  the  Project.  The  claimant  was 
receiving  physiotherapy  through  his  doctor's  office  twice  a  week  and 
his  treatment  was  set  up  for  re-evaluation  in  six  months.  The  claimant 
was  instructed  to  squeeze  a  rubber  ball  for  several  hours  each  day  at 
home  to  strengthen  the  muscles  in  his  arm  and  hand  which  were  essen- 
tial to  his  employment  as  a  machine  operator.  The  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor proposed  that  the  claimant  might  be  placed  in  a  rehabilitation 
workshop  where  he  would  be  given  work  on  a  drill  sharpening  machine 
that  would  use  essentially  the  same  muscle  action  as  was  required  in 
squeezing  the  rubber  ball.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the  physician  in 
charge  and  the  insurance  carrier  agreed  to  continue  temporary  benefits 
while  the  plan  was  carried  out.  The  claimant  after  investigating  the 
type  of  work  that  was  planned  for  him,  returned  to  his  former  em- 
ployer, discussed  the  possibility  of  returning  to  work,  and  was  immedi- 
ately re-employed. 

This  case  will  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the  Project  as  closed  without 
service — employed.  In  a  number  of  instances  claimants  referred  to  the 
Project  received  additional  medical  evaluation,  interpretation  of  their 
disability  in  terms  of  employment  opportunities,  psychological  testing, 
and  assistance  in  re-evaluating  their  own  potential  for  employment. 
Many  of  these  decided  against  any  extensive  rehabilitation  plan  and 
were  able  to  secure  suitable  employment.  Others  dropped  their  appli- 
cation for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  most  of 
them  worked  out  some  solution  to  their  problem. 
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These  observations  suggest  that  many  claimants  could  benefit  from  a 
counseling  service  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  better  evaluate  their 
needs  and  receive  direction  in  working  out  a  plan  for  re-employment. 

CASES  CLOSED  AFTER  ACCEPTANCE 

Not  all  cases  accepted  for  service  move  systematically  into  a  plan 
for  rehabilitation  and  subsequently  to  employment. 

Of  373  accepted,  108  were  closed  before  plan  was  developed.  The 
reasons  for  closure  are  shown  in  Table  6.  Of  this  number  58  have  re- 
applied and  had  their  cases  reopened.  The  fact  that  a  plan  could  not 
be  developed  is  not  in  itself  a  demonstration  of  the  lack  of  need  or 
that  the  cases  were  necessaril.y  failures.  In  many  cases  events  clearly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  injured  worker  or  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor occurred  that  prevented  the  development  of  a  rehabilitation  plan. 
In  many  cases  the  claimant  proved  to  be  too  seriously  disabled  or  mal- 
adjusted to  participate  in  a  rehabilitation  plan. 

COMPROMISE  AND  RELEASE  SETTLEMENTS 

One  additional  source  of  referral  not  included  in  the  original  design 
of  the  Project  was  that  group  of  disabled  workers  whose  claims  involved 
a  disagreement  as  to  the  carrier's  liability  or  the  extent  of  disability 
that  were  settled  by  a  compromise  and  release  agreement.  In  this  type 
of  disposition  the  carrier  pays  a  stipulated  amount  of  money  and  the 
claimant  releases  his  employer  and  carrier  from  any  obligations  they 
ma}^  have  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  Inasmuch  as  almost 
the  same  number  of  cases  are  settled  by  compromise  and  release  as 
through  formal  and  informal  ratings,^^  it  seemed  necessary  that  some 
measure  be  taken  of  this  group.  Since  all  cases  were  reported  to  the 
Project  as  of  the  forty-ninth  day  of  disability,  it  did  not  seem  practical 
to  ask  the  carriers  to  make  a  separate  report  of  all  compromise  and  re- 
lease cases.  Generally,  they  had  no  way  of  determining  which  cases 
would  be  settled  by  compromise  and  release  or  when  such  a  settlement 
would  be  coJisummated. 

Some  of  the  cases  reported  were  subsequently  settled  by  compromise 
and  release,  while  others  that  fell  within  the  reporting  period  were  not 
reported  but  were  subsequently  settled  in  this  manner.  Usually  this 
situation  developed  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  carrier's  lia- 
bility. AVhen  a  carrier  denied  liability  no  payments  would  be  made  to 
the  claimant,  and  the  carrier  was  under  no  obligation  to  report  the  case 
to  the  Project.  Subsequently,  the  case  might  be  settled  for  amounts 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

Because  within  this  group  of  claimants  whose  eases  were  settled  by 
compromise  and  release  there  were  a  number  involving  extensive  per- 
manent disability,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Commission  to  survey  a  sample  of  cases  for  followup. 

Most  compromise  and  release  cases  are  settled  during  the  second  and 
third  year  after  injury,  although  some  were  not  settled  until  five  years 
after  injury. 

81  Report   of   the    California    Industrial    Accident    Commission    1957-58.    Findings    and 
Award  12,948  ;  Compromise  and  Release  Settlements  12,766. 
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The  responses  of  2,035  claimants  whose  eases  were  settled  by  com- 
promise and  release  and  who  were  followed  up  during  April  and  May, 
1960,  are  shown  in  the  f  olloAving  table : 


ANALYSIS   OF   RESULTS   OBTAINED    FROM   FOLLOWUP   OF   2,035    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT   CASES   THAT   WERE    SETTLED   BY   COMPROMISE 

AND    RELEASE   AGREEMENTS 


Total 
foOowed  up 


Non-reply 


Lost  contact 
mail  returned 


Closed 
on  basis 
of  reply 


Assigned  '^ 
for  contact 


Total 

Group  1  (Jan.-Feb.  1960) : 
Total  number  followed  up 

Non-reply  to  question 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 

Group  2  (June  1959) : 

Total  number  followed  up 

Non-reply  to  question 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 

Group  3  (Jan.  1959) : 

Total  number  selected 

Non-reply 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 

Group  4  (Jan.  1958) : 

Total  number  selected 

Non-reply 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 


2,035 


709 


411 


489 


1,138 


370 


261 


233 


274 


346 


70 


99 


123 


366 


161 


72 


66 


67 


185 


124 


23 


13 


25 


From  the  followup  of  these  2,035  compromise  and  release  cases,  it 
was  found  that  76  injured  workers  had  not  been  reported  to  the  study 
although  they  were  injured  during  the  base  period  for  reporting  and 
involved  a  participating  carrier.  If  this  relationship  were  to  hold  true 
for  the  total  24,000  compromise  and  release  cases  expected  to  be  settled 
during  a  two-year  period,  we  would  expect  to  find  888  ^^  additional 
cases,  some  of  which  would  have  qualified  for  reporting  to  the  Project. 
These  cases  were  reviewed  with  the  carriers  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  qualified  as  having  been  unemployed  for  forty-nine  days  or 
more.  The  most  common  replies  were  "no  payment  for  disability,  case 
C-  and  R'd",  or  "no  record,  case  C-  and  R'd".  In  32  instances  it  was 
established  that  the  injured  worker  had  been  unemployed  for  49  days 
or  more  and  should  have  been  reported. 

The  results  of  the  followup  of  this  sample  of  compromise  and  release 
cases  indicate  that  this  group  contains  a  substantial  number  of  injured 

*-  The  cases  assigned  for  contact  have  not  as  yet  been  followed  up  to  determine  the 
number  that  will  be  accepted  for  service  or  closed  after  contact.  Only  those 
claimants  who  returned  questionnaires  indicating  that  they  were  unemployed  and 
desired  to  discuss  their  problems  with  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  were 
assigned  for  contact. 

*>  The  estimated  number  of  compromise  and  release  cases  for  two  years  is  24,000  ;  76 
equals  3.7  per  cent  of  2,035  ;  888  equals  3.7  per  cent  of  24,000. 
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vvorkers  Tvho  havf  remained  unemployed  from  one  to  five  years  and 
have  a  disability  that  interferes  with  their  seenring  emplojinent.  The 
above  table  sugsrests  that  a  better  response  will  be  secured  if  claimants 
are  followed  up  four  to  six  months  after  approval  of  a  compromise  and 
release  settlement,  rather  than  later,  and  that  the  number  of  claimants 
with  whom  contact  will  be  lost  will  increase  if  followed  up  at  later 
dates.  The  responses  were  to  one  form  letter  only.  Replies  were  continu- 
ing to  be  received  as  of  the  writing  of  this  report. 

The  results  can  only  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  number  that 
might  need  vocational  rehabilitation  sersiees  from  among  the  12,000 
eases  being  settled  by  compromise  and  release  each  year.  50  per  cent  of 
which  are  for  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,000  and  27  per  cent  for  amounts 
in  excess  of  $2,000.3^ 

Effectuating  a  compromise  and  release  settlement  presents  a  special 
problem  for  the  claimant  with  respect  to  vocational  rehabilitation.  If 
he  is  anticipating  a  settlement  he  is  uncertain  of  the  amount.  He  tends 
to  anticipate  a  larger  amount  than  usually  materializes.  During  this 
period  he  tends  to  develop  extensive  plans  for  visits,  travel,  going  into 
business,  and  doing  other  things.  Only  in  rare  instances  has  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  been  brought  into  the  discussion  and  been 
able  to  work  constniotively  with  the  claimant  in  planning  the  use  of 
ftinds  received  through  a  compromise  and  release  settlement.  More 
often  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  who  has  developed  a  plan 
for  the  claimant  based  on  his  receiving  weekly  payments  is  amazed  to 
find  that  his  client  has  abandoned  the  plan  upon  receipt  of  a  compro- 
mise and  release  .settlement. 

Although  there  are  differences  in  the  workmen's  compensation  laws 
of  the  various  states,  the  problems  precipitated  by  compromise  and  re- 
lease settlements  appear  to  be  common  to  most  states.  The  observations 
of  the  Project  staff  parallel  very  closely  the  principal  conclusions  of 
the  recently  published  stud.v  of  lump-sum  redemption  settlements  and 
rehabilitation  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Research.  University  of  ^Nliehi- 
gan.^-^  The  study  makes  the  following  statement : 

"Lump  sum  settlement.s  have  not  been  working  out  as  a  meth<)d  of  facilitating 
rehabilitation.  In  some  cases  the  reason  for  this  failure  is  that  workers  take  settle- 
ments because  they  fiml  they  r-annot  live  on  the  weekly  payments.  Hence  the  problem 
of  lump  sum  settbiii'iir-;  is  not  independent  of  the  problem  of  the  adeijuacy  of 
weekly  payments.  In  ..ti^r  oases  the  reason  for  the  poor  outcome  is  that  no  weekly 
payments  or  payni.nr-  fnr  medical  care  had  been  made  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
settlement.  In  these  di>i)uted  cases  the  financial  pressures  on  the  worker  to  settle, 
and  the  nec-essity  to  use  the  settlement  funds  for  nonproductive  purposes,  are  ex- 
treme. 

'"Solution  of  these  problems  would  seem  to  require  (a)  some  change  in  the  weekly 
payment  rates,  perhaps  with  some  better  adjustment  to  the  family  situation  and 
housing  needs  of  the  individual  such  as  is  made  under  welfare  payments,  and  <b) 
some  provision  for  delayin?  any  decision  on  lump  sum  settlement  until  it  can  be 
decided  whether  th»  inju: y  is  compensable  and  until  the  worker  has  been  reimbursed 
for  back  payments  aw]  in»»(lical  care  and  has  been  kept  on  weekly  payments  for  some 
"cooling  off  period.  The  present  provision  for  at  least  26  weeks  of  payments  is 
being  violated  in  fact  if  not  in  law.   (Required  under  Michigan  law.) 


"Reports  of  th.  '  Accident  Commission  year  ending^  June  30.  195S. 

^  James  X.    Mr  and   Marion   G.    Sobol,   Lump   Sum   Redemption 

Settlements  — A   Study  of  Workmen's  Compensation  in  ilichi- 

gan.  Survey  Kc^r^^rch  Ccuicr,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  ITnlversity  of  Michi- 
gan, 1959. 
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The  responses  of  2,035  claimants  whose  eases  were  settled  by  com- 
promise and  release  and  who  were  followed  up  during  April  and  May, 
1960,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


ANALYSIS   OF   RESULTS   OBTAINED    FROM   FOLLOWUP   OF   2,035    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT   CASES   THAT   WERE   SETTLED    BY   COMPROMISE 

AND   RELEASE   AGREEMENTS 


Total 
followed  up 


Non-reply 


Lost  contact 
mail  returned 


Closed 
on  basis 
of  reply 


Assigned  '^ 
for  contact 


Total 

Group  1  (Jan.-Feb.  1960) : 
Total  number  followed  up 

Non-reply  to  question 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 

Group  2  (June  1959) : 

Total  number  followed  up 

Non-reply  to  question 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 

Group  3   (Jan.  1959) : 

Total  number  selected 

Non-reply 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 

Group  4  (Jan.  1958) : 

Total  number  selected 

Non-reply 

Lost  contact 

Reject 

Assigned  for  contact 


2,035 


709 


426 


1,138 


370 


261 


346 


306 


185 


70 


72 


66 


23 


13 


489 


274 


123 


From  the  foUowup  of  these  2,035  compromise  and  release  cases,  it 
was  found  that  76  injured  workers  had  not  been  reported  to  the  study 
although  they  were  injured  during  the  base  period  for  reporting  and 
involved  a  participating  carrier.  If  this  relationship  were  to  hold  true 
for  the  total  24,000  compromise  and  release  cases  expected  to  be  settled 
during  a  two-year  period,  we  would  expect  to  find  888  ^^  additional 
cases,  some  of  which  would  have  cpialified  for  reporting  to  the  Project. 
These  cases  were  reviewed  with  the  carriers  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  qualified  as  having  been  unemployed  for  forty-nine  days  or 
more.  The  most  common  replies  were  "no  payment  for  disability,  case 
C-  and  K'd",  or  "no  record,  case  C-  and  R'd".  In  32  instances  it  was 
established  that  the  injured  worker  had  been  unemploj^ed  for  49  daj'S 
or  more  and  should  have  been  reported. 

The  results  of  the  followu]")  of  this  sample  of  compromise  and  release 
cases  indicate  that  this  group  contains  a  substantial  number  of  injured 

^-  The  capes  assigned  for  contact  have  not  as  yet  been  followed  up  to  determine  the 
number  that  will  be  accepted  for  service  or  closed  after  contact.  Only  those 
claimants  who  returned  questionnaires  indicating  that  tliey  were  unemployed  and 
desired  to  discuss  their  problems  with  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  were 
assigned  for  contact. 

^  The  estimated  number  of  compromise  and  release  cases  for  two  years  is  24,000  ;  76 
equals  3.7  per  cent  of  2,035  ;  888  equals  3.7  per  cent  of  24,000. 
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workers  who  have  remained  unemployed  from  one  to  five  years  and 
have  a  disability  that  interferes  with  their  securing  employment.  The 
above  table  suggests  that  a  better  response  will  be  secured  if  claimants 
are  followed  up  four  to  six  months  after  approval  of  a  compromise  and 
release  settlement,  rather  than  later,  and  that  the  number  of  claimants 
with  whom  contact  will  be  lost  will  increase  if  followed  up  at  later 
dates.  The  responses  were  to  one  form  letter  only.  Replies  were  continu- 
ing to  be  received  as  of  the  writing  of  this  report. 

The  results  can  only  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  number  that 
might  need  vocational  rehabilitation  services  from  among  the  12,000 
cases  being  settled  by  compromise  and  release  each  year,  50  per  cent  of 
which  are  for  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,000  and  27  per  cent  for  amounts 
in  excess  of  $2,000.^4 

Effectuating  a  compromise  and  release  settlement  presents  a  special 
problem  for  the  claimant  with  respect  to  vocational  rehabilitation.  If 
he  is  anticipating  a  settlement  he  is  uncertain  of  the  amount.  He  tends 
to  anticipate  a  larger  amount  than  usually  materializes.  During  this 
period  he  tends  to  develop  extensive  plans  for  visits,  travel,  going  into 
business,  and  doing  other  things.  Only  in  rare  instances  has  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  been  brought  into  the  discussion  and  been 
able  to  work  constructivel,y  with  the  claimant  in  planning  the  use  of 
funds  received  through  a  compromise  and  release  settlement.  More 
often  the  vocatioiial  rehabilitation  counselor  who  has  developed  a  plan 
for  the  claimant  based  on  his  receiving  weekly  payments  is  amazed  to 
find  that  his  client  has  abandoned  the  plan  upon  receipt  of  a  compro- 
mise and  release  settlement. 

Although  there  are  differences  in  the  workmen's  compensation  laws 
of  the  various  states,  the  problems  precipitated  by  compromise  and  re- 
lease settlements  appear  to  be  common  to  most  states.  The  observations 
of  the  Project  staff  parallel  very  closely  the  principal  conclusions  of 
the  recently  published  study  of  lump-sum  redemption  settlements  and 
rehabilitation  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Research,  University  of  Michi- 
gan.•^•''  The  study  makes  the  following  statement : 

"Lump  sum  settlements  have  not  been  working  out  as  a  method  of  facilitating 
rehabilitation.  In  some  cases  the  reason  for  this  failure  is  that  workers  take  settle- 
ments because  they  find  they  cannot  live  on  the  weekly  payments.  Hence  the  problem 
of  lump  sum  settlements  is  not  independent  of  the  problem  of  the  adequacy  of 
weekly  payments.  In  other  cases  the  reason  for  the  poor  outcome  is  that  no  weekly 
payments  or  payments  for  medical  care  had  been  made  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
.settlement.  In  these  disputed  cases  the  financial  pressures  on  the  worker  to  settle, 
and  the  necessity  to  use  the  settlement  funds  for  nonproductive  purposes,  are  ex- 
treme. 

"Solution  of  these  problems  would  seem  to  require  (a)  some  change  in  the  weekly 
payment  rates,  perhaps  with  some  better  adjustment  to  the  family  situation  and 
housing  needs  of  the  individual  such  as  is  made  under  welfare  payments,  and  (b) 
some  provision  for  delaying  any  decision  on  lump  sum  settlement  until  it  can  be 
decided  whether  the  injury  is  compensable  and  until  the  worker  has  been  reimbursed 
for  back  payments  and  medical  care  and  has  been  kept  on  weekly  payments  for  some 
'cooling  off'  period.  The  present  provision  for  at  least  26  weeks  of  payments  is 
being  violated  in  fact  if  not  in  law.    (Required  under  Michigan  law.) 

»*  Reports  of  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Commission  year  ending  June  30,  195S. 

^' James  N.  Morgan,  Marvin  Snider,  and  Marion  G.  Sobol,  Lump  Sum  Redemption 
Settlements  and  RrluthUitation — A  Study  of  Workmen's  Compensation  in  Michi- 
gan. Survey  liesearch  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1959. 
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"The  whole  procedure  for  settling  these  claims  appears  to  be  cumbersome,  ex- 
pensive, and  difficult  emotionally  for  the  worker.  The  long  delays,  uncertainty, 
the  contingent  fees  charged  by  lawyers  all  have  served  to  push  the  worker  toward 
a  settlement  at  a  time  when  his  own  financial  needs  were  most  pressing.  Various 
kinds  of  extra-legal  pressures  have  been  put  on  the  worker  by  employers,  insurance 
companies,  or  even  doctors.  It  appears  that  the  attempt  to  eliminate  malingering 
by  some  has  made  life  difficult  for  the  others  and  has  pressured  them  into  decisions 
which  they  have  regretted. 

"Hence,  the  most  important  need  of  all,  and  the  major  recommendation  of  this 
report,  is  for  better  information  and  counselling  for  injured  workers.  To  some 
extent  the  Workmen's  Compensation  officials  have  served  this  function,  but  they  are 
not  equipped  or  empowered  to  do  it  adequately.  Union  stewards  and  amateur  law- 
yers' in  the  plant  are  no  substitute  for  professional  personnel  trained  in  counselling, 
rehabilitation,  and  social  work. 

"A  number  of  benefits  would  arise  from  this  improved  counselling  service.  The 
worker  would  have  access  to  information  not  only  about  Workmen's  Compensation, 
but  also  about  all  the  other  avenues  of  help.  The  efforts  of  the  various  agencies 
which  might  come  in  contact  with  an  injured  worker  or  his  family  could  then  be 
co-ordinated.  For  instance,  instead  of  ignoring  a  postal  card  from  OVR  (Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation),  the  worker  could  be  referred  directly  to  OVR  with 
specific  recommendations  from  the  case  worker.  Some  of  the  workers  have  problems 
of  an  emotional  nature  that  require  counselling. 

"This  plan  could  more  adequately  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  injured  worker  than 
does  the  present  system  of  determining  whether  a  worker  is  able  to  go  back  to  work 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  secured  by  such  interested  parties  as  the  insurance  com- 
pany and  assessed  by  a  court  or  administrative  tribunal.  While  this  study  cannot 
assess  quantitatively  the  relative  importance  of  injustice  to  genuinely  injured 
workers  on  the  one  hand,  and  malingering  or  nuisance  suits  on  the  other,  it  seems 
clear  that  some  agency  without  financial  interests  in  the  outcome  should  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  reducing  both  types  of  problems,  and  with  coordinating  the  work 
of  various  government  and  voluntary  agencies  which  are  or  should  be  involved." 

MOTIVATION  FOR  CARRIERS  TO  MAKE  REFERRALS 
FOR  REHABILITATION 

During  the  operation  of  the  Project,  participating  carriers  referred 
approximately  94  per  cent  of  the  claimants  in  the  samples  being 
studied. ^^  In  the  on-going  operations  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  comparatively  few  referrals  are  received  from  insurance  car- 
riers. As  previously  noted  in  1959,  79,422  persons  were  rehabilitated 
in  the  fifty  states  through  the  state-federal  program.  Of  this  number, 
134  were  referred  by  insurance  carriers.^'''  California  led  all  states  with 
56  cases  referred  by  insurance  carriers.  (This  was  during  the  period 
the  special  study  was  in  operation.)  Five  cases  rehabilitated  by  the 
state  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  were  referred  by  insurance 
carriers  in  California  in  1957,  ten  in  1958.  The  only  other  state  that 
approached  the  California  figure  in  1959  was  New  York  where  a  special 
project  is  in  operation  which  has  resulted  in  46  rehabilitated  cases  be- 
ing referred  by  insurance  carriers. 

Although  the  California  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  was  es- 
tablished in  1921,  the  insurance  carriers  have  made  little  lire  of  this 
agency  for  their  claimants.  One  explanation  of  this  lack  of  use  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  vocational  rehabilitation  has  not  as  yet  clearly  demon- 
strated any  substantial  direct  financial  savings  to  the  carriers.  Another 
factor  contribuiing  to  this  lack  of  use  is  the  fear  expressed  by  some 
carriers  that  contacts  with  another  agency  concerning  the  claimant's 

3«  The  Project  called  for  the  referral  of  all  claimants  whose  disability  extended  be- 
yond forty-nine  days  ;  however,  approximately  6  per  cent  were  located  through 
other  referral  sources. 

*^  Includes  all  types  of  insurance. 
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disability  might  adversely  affect  their  handling  of  the  claim.  Some 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  Project  design  wherein  it  was  agreed 
that  participating  carriers  could  request  that  no  further  contact  be 
made  with  claimants  who  responded  to  the  employment  questionnaire 
indicating  they  were  unemployed.  In  180  out  of  2,860  cases  reviewed 
the  carriers  asked  that  no  contact  be  made. 

The  first  obligation  of  an  insurance  carrier,  whether  mutual  stock, 
or  state  fund,  is  to  meet  their  contractual  obligations.  The  energies, 
training,  and  emphasis  of  the  staff  must  be  directed  towards  this  ob- 
jective. The  basis  of  any  legal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 
to  provide  service  is  set  forth  in  the  California  Labor  Code.  The  Con- 
stitution empowers  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  "cure  or  relief 
of  the  disabling  effects  of  injury".  However,  the  legislature  has  never 
undertaken  to  clarify  its  intent  with  respect  to  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  although  such  services  would,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  language,  fall  within  the  concept  of  "cure  and  relief  from  the  dis- 
abling effects  of  injury". 

DETERRENTS  TO  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Many  writers  have  mentioned  the  conflict  faced  by  the  claimant  who 
is  involved  in  a  legal  contest  to  prove  that  he  is  disabled  and,  at  the 
same  time,  is  being  encouraged  to  make  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self and  thereby  do  what  seems  to  contradict  his  claim  of  disability.^^ 
This  conflict  can  now  be  documented  to  some  extent  by  the  responses 
of  those  claimants  who  refuse  service  either  on  the  advice  of  their 
attorney  or  by  their  expressed  desire  to  wait  until  after  they  have  re- 
ceived a  "settlement",  and  by  the  number  of  cases  that  were  reopened 
after  claims  had  been  adjudicated.  (Tables  5  and  6) 

Of  1,597  claimants  who  reported  they  were  unemployed  at  the  time 
they  were  contacted,  48  reported  they  did  not  want  to  apply  because 
of  fears  of  jeopardizing  their  workmen's  compensation  benefits,  and 
22  refused  service  on  the  advice  of  their  attorney.  (Table  18)  This 
attitude  can  in  part  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  money  awards  are 
tangible  and  easily  understood,  while  rehabilitation  often  appears  in- 
tangible and  uncertain.  The  insistence  by  judicial  agencies  upon  due 
process  for  all  parties  often  leads  to  a  drawing  out  of  the  process  of 
adjudication  wherein  the  claimant  feels  that  he  must  devote  all  of  his 
attention  and  his  energies  to  the  contest  in  which  he  is  involved. 

The  claimants'  fears  of  becoming  involved  in  a  plan  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  before  the  adjudication  of  a  claim  are  increased  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law  that  permit  the  carrier  to  request  a  review  and 
rerating  of  claimants  who  appear  to  be  less  disabled  than  originally 
judged.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  involving  life  pensions.^^ 

«8Mary  E.  Switzer,  "New  Trends  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,"  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  Vol.  42,  No.  7,  July,  1952. 

"Workmen's  Compensation  :    Unfulfilled   Promise,"   Indiistrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions Review,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  October,  1953. 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  on   Workmen's  Compensation  and  Rehabilitation,  Bulletin   122,   1950. 
'»  Louis  S.  Reed,  "Research  Design  for  a  Study  of  the  Problems  of  Rehabilitation  of 
Injured  Workers  Under  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Program."    (Mimeo- 
graphed 1958.) 
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The  following  statement  by  Dr.  Earl  Cheit  ^'^  supports  this  conclu- 
sion : 

"It  was  noted  earlier  that  for  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  to 
operate  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  refashion  workmen's  compensa- 
tion such  that  it  will  operate  to  encourage  and  not  to  bar  the  indi- 
vidual's will  to  recover.  Present  permanent  disability  rating  systems 
and  benefit  administration  not  only  have  come  increasingly  to  involve 
controversy  and  litigation  damaging  to  rehabilitation  incentives,  but 
often  also  put  a  premium  on  the  demonstration  of  dependence.  When 
a  worker  who  minimizes  his  impairment  through  rehabilitation  or  other 
restoration  procedures  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  diminishing  or 
terminating  his  compensation  award,  successful  rehabilitation  battles 
next -to-impossible  odds.  An  award  is  inevitably  more  real  and  tangible 
than  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation  or  an  insecure  job.  Overcoming 
these  adverse  incentives  requires  not  only  adequate  temporary  disa- 
bility benefits,  the  right  to  reopen  cases  if  the  condition  changes  and 
the  assurance  of  an  effective  rehabilitation  program,  but  also  a  perma- 
nent disability  rating  system  which  does  not  require  demonstration  of 
loss  of  earnings  or  earning  capacity  to  win  an  award,  which  relates 
benefits  not  to  occupational  incapacity  which  cannot  be  measured,  but 
relates  them  to  physical  incapacity,  which  can  be." 

^Vhile  the  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  claimant's  rights  to  benefits  is  a 
substantial  deterrent  to  acceptance  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  it  does 
not  operate  in  all  cases,  nor  is  it  the  only  inhibiting  factor.  The  factors 
of  sex,  age,  education,  number  of  dependents,  and  vocational  back- 
ground have  a  marked  influence  on  the  environment  in  which  any 
rehabilitation  service  is  to  be  rendered. 

Although  adequacy  of  medical  care  Avas  considered  to  be  outside  the 
purview  of  the  study,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  identify  the  deterrents 
to  acceptance  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  investigate  the  reasons  for 
failure  to  achieve  a  successful  vocational  rehabilitation  v\'ithout  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  direct  relationship  between  adequate  medical  rehabili- 
tation and  successful  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Since  one  of  the  first  steps  in  developing  a  plan  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation is  an  evaluation  of  the  disability  in  terms  of  a  vocational 
handicap,  the  degree  to  which  physical  rehabilitation  has  been  achieved 
will  determine  the  range  of  vocational  opportunities  that  are  open  to 
the  injured  worker.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  statement,  "Rehabili- 
tation begins  at  the  first  aid  station,"  is  most  true,  but,  what  happens 
beyond  this  point  is  usually  under  the  control  of  the  physician  in 
charge. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  carriers  have  medical  consultants  who 
review  some  of  their  cases  and  that  a  very  few  have  nurses  or  other 
personnel  who  see  some  of  their  more  severely  disabled  claimants.  How- 
ever, even  under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to 
interfere  with  the  treatment  or  to  change  the  physician  in  charge. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  insurance  carriers  are  penurious 
so  far  as  medical  costs  are  concerned,  the  failure  to  initiate  referrals 
to  rehabilitation  facilities  or  other  specialists  often  results  in  less  than 
maximum  physical  rehabilitation. 

*o  Earl   Cheit,    "Summary   Statement   of   Occupational    Disability    Study,"    Institute    of 
Industrial   Relations,   University   of  California,    Berkeley.    (Mimeographed    1960.) 
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Among  the  impediments  to  rehabilitation  listed  in  a  design  for  a 
stndy  of  the  problems  of  rehabilitation  of  injured  workers  nnder  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  in  New  York,  the  following  is  described: 

"In  some  cases  delay  in  referral  resulted  from  the  nnwillinfiness  or  disinclination 
of  some  physicians  to  refer  a  patient  to  a  more  qualified  physician  or  to  a  rehaljilita- 
tion  facility  because  of  failure  to  appreciate  their  own  limitations  or  not  wishing 
to  lose  income  which  they  would  derive  from  treatment  of  the  case"."  This  same 
observation  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Earl  Cheit  as  follows  : 

■'Many  physicians  are  not  makinj;-  use  of  new  medical  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
field  of  lonjj-term  care  following  serious  illness  or  injury.  The  concept  of  total  reha- 
bilitation must  be  more  widely  understood  and  practiced.  Communication  between 
doctor  and  patient  must  be  improved.  j\Iany  doctors'  reluctance  to  refer  patients  to 
rehabilitation  specialists  or  to  rehabilitation  centers  when  necessary  must  l)e  over- 
come." ^- 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  often  the  reasons  cited  above  account  for 
eases  that  are  treated  as  simple  medical  problems  and  then  released 
for  rating  with  a  permanent  disability  that  could  have  been  reduced 
through  more  adequate  treatment.  AA^orkers  and  observers  in  the  field 
are  aware  of  this  problem ;  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  document 
without  involving  the  professional  status  of  the  treating  physicians. 

Closely  related  to  the  conflict  between  the  claimant's  desire  for  reha- 
bilitation and  his  fear  of  loss  of  benefits,  is  the  unstable  economic  situa- 
tion in  which  he  finds  himself  at  each  step  in  the  administration  of  his 
claim.  The  claimant  soon  becomes  aware  that  his  temporary  benefits  will 
cease  after  the  initial  stages  of  disability,  and  he  becomes  concerned 
about  what  will  happen  then.  As  soon  as  a  medical  report  is  received 
by  the  carrier  to  the  effect  that  the  claimant's  condition  is  permanent 
and  stationarj^,  the  carrier  has  the  prerogative  of  discontinuing  weekly 
benefits.  At  this  juncture  in  the  case,  one  of  several  courses  of  action 
may  be  initiated : 

1.  The  carrier  or  the  claimant  may  apply  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  for  an  advisory  (informal)  rating. 

2.  The  carrier  or  the  claimant  may  request  a  formal  hearing  before 
a  referee  of  the  Commission  to  determine  the  extent  of  permanent  disa- 
bility, if  any. 

3.  The  carrier  or  the  claimant  may  propose  a  compromise  and  release 
settlement  when  there  is  a  question  of  disability  or  need  for  further 
medical  care. 

4.  The  carrier  may  do  nothing,  believing  no  further  benefits  are  due. 
Since  no  closing  or  other  report  is  required,  no  official  agency  knows 

about  such  cases  except  as  they  occasionally  turn  up  as  referrals  from 
other  sources. 

Unless  the  carrier  voluntarily  undertakes  to  advance  payments 
(against  an  anticipated  permanent  disability  award),  the  claimant  goes 
through  a  period  without  receiving  any  payments.  During  this  period, 
the  claimant  is  often  without  funds,  after  having  lived  for  many  weeks 
or  months  on  weekly  benefits  that  are  substantially  below  his  normal 
earnings.  If  he  applies  for  relief  he  will  probably  have  difficulty  in 
proving  eligibility  since  he  still  has  a  potential  source  of  income.  He  is 
usually  denied  unemployment  insurance  on  the  basis  that  he  is  not 
available  for  work.  He  experiences  more  than  normal  difficulty  in  secur- 

"  Reed,  op.  cit. 
•2  Cheit,  op.  cit. 
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in«-  state  disability  insurance."*^  (Any  benefits  received  from  this  source 
will  be  offset  against  any  benefits  he  might  receive  for  temporary  dis- 
ability under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.) 

During  this  period,  discussions  of  a  compromise  and  release  settle- 
ment are  often  undertaken  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  injured 
worker's  financial  stress. 

These  alternatives  can  be  further  complicated  by  disagreements  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  medical  treatment  or  the  denial  by  the  carrier 
of  any  permanent  disability,  both  of  which  are  frequent. 

All  of  these  situations  contribute  to  the  claimant's  economic  and  psy- 
chological instability.  During  this  period  it  is  difficult  for  the  claimant 
or  the  rehabilitation  agency  to  make  any  plan  based  upon  continued  or 
future  receipt  of  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 

AGE  AND  SEX  OF  CLAIMANTS 

The  dLstribution  of  all  claimants  assigned  for  contact  by  age,  sex,  and 
work  expected  group  is  shown  in  Table  42;  and  of  all  claimants  ac- 
cepted by  age,  sex,  and  rehabilitation  status  in  Table  43. 

The  significantly  higher  median  age  of  claimants  reported  as  not  ex- 
pected to  return  to  former  employment  (47  years  male,  44  years 
female)  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  age  was  recog- 
nized by  the  carrier  as  a  factor  in  classifying  claimants.  The  lower 
median  age  of  those  accepted  for  service  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  rehabilitation  counselors  found  themselves  better  able  to 
serve  the  younger  group ;  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
older  workers  were  not  neglected.  Of  the  total  number  of  claimants  ac- 
cepted for  service,  12  percent  were  under  30  years  of  age  and  28  per 
cent  were  over  50  j^ears  of  age. 

Although  only  14  women  were  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment 
from  the  first  sample,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  their  median  age  of 
45.9  3^ears  is  significantly  above  that  of  men  who  were  closed  in  rehabili- 
tation employment,  their  median  age  being  41.9. 

The  following  list  compares  sex  distribution  among  different  cate- 
gories of  workers : 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Groups  compared  male  female 

Total  labor  force  U.  S.  1950 71.0  29.0 

Total  labor  force  U.  S.  1960 68.2  31.7 

All  reported  work-loss  injuries  in  California  1956 86.0  14.0 

All  claimants  reported  to  Industrially  Injured  Project 82.0  18.0 

All   cases   accepted   for   service   by    Industrially    Injured 

Project     89.0  11.0 

All  cases  closed  employed  after  service,  Industrially   In- 
jured Project 1 87.7  12.3 

All  cases  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  case  load. 

December   1955    66.0  34.0 

Cases  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment  by  Vocational 

Rehabilitation    Service,   1956    67.5  32.5 

Although  women  experienced  fewer  industrial  injuries  than  men  dur- 
ing 1956  in  California  (14  per  cent  compared  to  86  per  cent  of  all  in- 
juries), a  slightly  higher  per  cent  of  all  workers  who  remained  unem- 
ployed for  forty-nine  days  or  more  were  women  (18).  A  smaller  per 

« Disability  insurance  is  available  in  California  ;  however,   it  cannot  be  drawn  when 
eligible  for  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 
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cent  (11)  of  those  accepted  for  rehabilitation  were  women;  however, 
12.3  per  cent  of  all  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment  were  Avomen. 
(Table  43)  ' 

The  ratio  of  women  to  men  among  those  served  by  the  Project  is  sub- 
stantially below  that  found  among  all  cases  served  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service. 

The  median  age  of  all  claimants  closed  in  rehabilitation  through  the 
Project  was  42.8  years.  This  is  substantially  above  the  36.4  years  re- 
ported by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  all  cases  closed  in 
rehabilitation  employment  in  1958-59.  (Tables  43  and  57) 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  CLAIMANTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  SERVICE 

Distribution  of  claimants  according  to  sex,  marital,  and  rehabilitation 
status  is  shown  in  Table  44.  The  factor  of  marital  status  cannot  at  this 
time  be  said  to  have  any  particular  significant  relationship  to  the  claim- 
ant's acceptance  for  rehabilitation  or  the  claimant's  motivation  in 
carrying  out  a  rehabilitation  plan.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  all 
claimants  were  married  at  the  time  of  acceptance,  and  as  of  the  closing 
date  of  the  Project  married  persons  accounted  for  82  per  cent  of  all  re- 
habilitations. 

Single  persons  accounted  for  7.7  per  cent  of  all  acceptances,  and  8.7 
per  cent  of  all  rehabilitations.  Those  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed 
accounted  for  11.8  per  cent  of  all  acceptances  and  8.7  per  cent  of  all 
rehabilitations. 

YEARS  OF  EDUCATSQN  OF  CLAIMANTS  ACCEPTED 
FOR  SERVICE  (Tablo  45) 

Forty- five  per  cent  of  the  claimants  accepted  had  less  than  8  years 
of  education.  This  group  accounted  for  35  per  cent  of  those  closed  in 
rehabilitation  emplojanent.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  claimants  accepted 
had  12  years  or  more  of  education.  This  group  accounted  for  20.7  per 
cent  of  those  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment.  This  distribution 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  all  claimants  closed  in  rehabilitation 
employment  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  wherein  28  per 
cent  had  an  eighth  grade  education  or  less  and  43.3  per  cent  had  ac- 
quired 12  or  more  years  of  education. 


NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS  REPORTED  BY  CLAIMANTS 
ACCEPTED  FOR  SERVICE  (Table  46) 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  a  claimant's  family  is  3.8,  61  per 
cent  of  all  claimants  accepted  for  service  had  two  or  more  dependents, 
and  64  per  cent  of  all  claimants  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment 
had  two  or  more.  Among  all  claimants  closed  in  rehabilitation  employ- 
ment in  1958-59  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  38  per  cent 
had  two  or  more  dependents.  The  total  number  of  persons  represented 
by  the  families  of  all  claimants  accepted  by  the  Project  in  Sample  I 
is  1,546. 
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SOURCE  OF  INCOME  OTHER  THAN  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

BENEFITS  OF  CLAIMANTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  SERVICE 

(Tables  47  and  48) 

Of  373  claimants  accepted,  138  reported  no  outside  income,  253  re- 
ported some  other  source  of  support  or  supplement  to  their  workmen's 
compensation  benefits.  In  56  cases  they  were  receiving  public  assistance 
at  the  time  of  acceptance,  and  in  95  cases  some  other  member  of  the 
family  Avas  employed.  The  total  number  of  cases  that  may  apply  and 
receive  public  assistance  after  acceptance  is  not  known  at  this  time. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  cases  were  receiving  weekly  benefits 
from  workmen 's  compensation  at  the  time  of  acceptance ;  162  were  re- 
ceiving no  benefits. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  CLAIMANTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  SERVICE 
(Tables  49  and  50) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  accepted  cases  come 
from  the  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  agricultural  occupations.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  the  objectives  of  rehabilitation  plans  and 
the  occupations  in  which  claimants  are  closed  as  rehabilitated  are  dis- 
tributed more  heavily  among  the  professional,  semi-professional,  man- 
agerial, clerical,  sales,  and  personal  service  occupations.  In  many  in- 
stances the  rehabilitation  objective  represents  an  upgrading  of  the 
claimant,  such  as  from  carpenter  to  building  inspector.  Often,  it  rep- 
resents simply  a  change  to  an  occupation  more  compatible  with  the 
claimant's  disability,  and  in  some  instances  results  in  a  reduction  in 
earnings  as  in  the  case  of  a  change  from  lumber  scaler  to  timekeeper. 

In  Table  50  the  occupations  are  tabulated  for  all  claimants  closed 
in  rehabilitation  employment. 

DISABILITY  OF  CLAIMANTS  ACCEPTED   FOR  SERVICE 
AND  PLACED  IN   REHABILITATION  PLANS 

Tables  51  and  52  show  the  distribution  of  disabilities  of  claimants 
accepted  for  service.  In  Table  53  these  are  reclassified  and  compared 
with  the  classification  of  work  injuries  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  affected  as  prepared  by  the  California  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research. 

In  general,  there  is  a  reasonably  close  parallel  between  the  incidence 
of  a  particular  disability  and  the  number  of  cases  accepted  that  in- 
volves the  particular  disability.  The  one  instance  in  which  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  true  involves  injuries  to  the  back  and  spine.  This  type  of 
injury  constitutes  21.6  per  cent  of  all  industrial  injuries  based  on  ini- 
tial reports  filed  with  the  California  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. However,  this  group  of  disabilities  constitutes  45.8  per  cent  of 
all  cases  accepted  by  the  Project,  and  36  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
closed  after  assignment.  A  reverse  relationship  is  noted  in  connection 
with  injuries  to  toes  and  fingers.  Usually  these  injuries  constitute  less 
serious  disabilities  and  are  less  likely  to  require  rehabilitation  services. 

Within  the  373  cases  accepted,  there  were  121  cases  (34.4  per  cent) 
in  which  a  disability  not  associated  with  the  current  industrial  injury 
was  found  to  exist.  (Table  51)  Out  of  1,181  cases  that  were  closed 
without  service  after  assignment,  100  (8  per  cent)  reported  disabilities 
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not  associated  with  their  current  industrial  injury.  If  this  group  of 
closed  cases  had  received  medical  evaluation  as  was  required  of  all 
accepted  cases,  an  additional  number  of  non-industrial  disabilities 
would  be  expected  to  be  found.  Although  the  non-industrial  disabilities 
contributed  to  the  overall  handicap,  the  industrial  injury  must  be  con- 
sidered the  immediate  cause  for  removing  the  worker  from  employ- 
ment. 

EARNINGS  AFTER  REHABILITATION 

The  range  of  earnings  for  claimants  employed  after  rehabilitation  is 
shown  in  Tables  54  and  55. 

The  mean  of  $70  per  week  for  all  claimants  employed  after  rehabili- 
tation is  substantially  below  the  average  earnings  of  all  workers  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  California  during  this  period.  However, 
many  of  these  claimants  came  from  agricultural  and  service  trades, 
and  unskilled  labor  where  salaries  were  substantially  below  those  in 
manufacturing. 

The  earnings  of  these  claimants  prior  to  injury  was  not  uniformly 
secured.  However,  the  average  earnings  of  32  rehabilitated  claimants 
was  $65  per  week  before  being  disabled,  and  these  same  cases  earned 
an  average  of  $70  per  week  after  rehabilitation.  Although  some  of  them 
were  placed  in  part-time  jobs  and  self -employment  enterprises  with 
minimal  earnings,  the  average  earnings  of  rehabilitated  workers  should 
equal  or  slightly  exceed  their  earnings  before  injury. 

STATUS  OF  CLAIMANTS  WHO  WERE  ASSIGNED  FOR  CONTACT  WITH 

RESPECT  TO  UNION  MEMBERSHIP,  VETERAN  STATUS, 

AND  SERVICE  OF  COUNSEL 

Distribution  of  claimants  according  to  union  membership,  veteran 
status,  and  service  of  counsel  is  shown  in  Table  56.  Without  making 
a  more  detailed  inquiry  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  any  casual  con- 
nection between  these  factors  and  claimants'  acceptance  or  non-accept- 
ance of  rehabilitation  services. 

While  only  28  per  cent  of  all  cases  assigned  were  known  to  be  union 
members,  53.9  per  cent  of  all  acceptances  and  57.9  per  cent  of  all  re- 
habilitated claimants  were  union  members. 

Approximately  35  per  cent  of  all  workers  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation  laws  in  California  are  union  members,  and  since  many  of 
the  severe  accidents  occur  in  heavy  industries  that  are  more  often 
unionized  than  the  so-called  white-collar  industries,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  more  than  35  per  cent  of  all  cases  needing  rehabilitation 
are  union  members. 

There  appears  to  be  no  particular  relationship  betAveen  a  claimant's 
status  as  a  veteran  and  his  acceptance  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice. The  increase  in  the  number  of  claimants  classified  as  veteran  among 
those  rehabilitated  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  classified  as  "uii- 
knovv-n"  (Table  56)  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  informa- 
tion secured  about  the  veteran  status  of  the  claimants  after  they  were 
accepted  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Although  some  claimants  reported  that  their  lawyers  advised  them 
against  acceptance  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  the  largest 
number  of  those  who  were  accepted,  placed  in  plan,  and  closed  in  re- 
habilitation employment  were  represented  by  counsel.  The  fact  that  the 
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number  represented  by  counsel  increased  at  each  step  from  "assigned" 
to  ''closed  rehabilitated"  is  more  than  likely  the  result  of  increased  in- 
formation about  the  claimant  and  the  shifting  of  cases  from  the  un- 
known group  to  those  designated  as  being  represented  or  not  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  Among  the  cases  accepted  for  rehabilitation  it  is 
known  that  42.4  per  cent  were  represented  by  counsel  and  15.2  per  cent 
were  not. 

COST  OF  PROVIDING  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

Although  the  number  of  cases  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment  is 
comparatively  small,  it  is  possible  for  the  first  time  to  show  a  pattern  of 
case-service  expenditures. 

Table  38  shows  the  actual  expenditures  by  major  categories.  Surgery,, 
medical  treatment,  prosthetic  applicances,  and  hospitalization  show 
comparatively  low  costs  as  might  be  expected  since  the  carriers  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  medical  care  connected  with  the  industrial  injury. 
Expenditures  in  these  categories,  totaling  slightly  over  $9,000  were' 
usually  made  in  connection  with  a  medical  j)roblem  not  related  to  the- 
industrial  injury  but  considered  necessary  to  achieve  a  successful! 
rehabilitation.  In  a  few  instances  medical  services  were  provided  for- 
conditions  directly  related  to  an  industrial  injury  for  which  the  claim- - 
ant  had  accepted  a  compromise  and  release  settlement  and  had  subse-- 
quently  expended  the  funds  received  from  the  settlement  but  still  re- 
quired medical  care. 

As  a  result  of  the  low  expenditures  for  medical  services,  expenditures 
for  transportation  and  maintenance  appear  to  constitute  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  the  total  funds  expended  for  Project  cases  than 
for  all  cases  served  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 

The  actual  cost  of  purchased  services  has  ranged  from  less  than  $50 
to  over  $3,001  with  a  mean  cost  of  $612  for  cases  in  Sample  I,  and  $599 
for  all  cases  that  have  been  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment  by  the 
Project.  (Tables  39  and  40)  These  costs  are  substantially  below  the 
average  case  service  cost  of  $740  for  all  cases  closed  in  rehabilitation! 
employment  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  in  1959-60. 

The  principal  service  rendered  the  disabled  worker  by  the  Vocational  i 
Rehabilitation  Service  other  than  the  direct  purchase  of  case  services  is 
that  of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  by  the  vocational  counselor. 
The  cost  of  vocational  gnidanee,  placement,  and  administration  has,, 
over  a,  number  of  years,  about  equaled  the  cost  of  purchased  case  serv- 
ice. 

Using  $612  as  an  average  cost  of  purchased  case  services  for  indus- 
trially injured  workers  and  $740  '^^  as  the  average  cost  of  vocational 
guidance,  placement,  and  administration,  the  total  cost  per  rehabilitated 
case  would  be  $1,352.  This  average  cost  would  include  the  cost  of  diag- 
nosis of  cases  not  accepted,  and  the  cost  of  services  provided  to  cases 
closed  other  than  rehabilitated. 

Applying  this  average  cost  of  $1,352  to  the  estimated  1,026  indus- 
trially injured  workers  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilita- 

"  This  figure  is  equal  to  average  case  service  cost  of  all  cases  rehabilitated  by  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  1959-60.  The  cost  of  case  services  for  the  indus- 
trially injured  worker  is  lower  ;  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  th€ 
cost  of  vocational  guidance,  placement,  and  administration  would  be  lower  for 
this  group. 
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tion  as  the  result  of  injuries  sustained  during  1959-60  would  give  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $1,887,152.  The  figure  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  cost  per  work-loss  injury  from  which  the  annual  number  of  injured 
workers  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  projected.  This  estimate 
for  1959-60  would  be  $8.38  per  work-loss  injury. 

If  the  cost  were  shared  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion at  the  present  ratio  of  approximately  one  Federal  dollar  to  each 
state  dollar,  the  cost  to  California  would  be  $693,576,  or  $4.19  per  work- 
loss  injury.^^  Expressed  another  way,  the  full  cost  would  equal  approxi- 
mately .7  per  cent  of  all  workmen's  compensation  insurance  premiums 
for  the  corresponding  year,  or  .35  per  cent  if  shared  v/ith  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS  RECEIVED  BY  CLAIMANTS 
UNDERGOING  REHABILITATION 

Between  the  date  of  initiating  a  plan  and  date  of  closure  in  rehabili- 
tation employment,  50  out  of  114  claimants  in  Sample  I  that  were 
closed  in  rehabilitation  employment  received  some  payment  for  either 
temporary  or  permanent  workmen's  compensation  benefits  (Table  41). 
These  benefits  ranged  from  the  interval  $101  to  $200,  to  the  interval 
$4,200  to  $4,400,  with  an  average  of  $893.88  and  a  median  of  $450. 

COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REHABILITATED 

INDUSTRIALLY  INJURED  V/ORKERS  WITH  ALL  DiSABLED  PERSONS 

REHABILITATED  THROUGH  THE  STATE  VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION  SERVICE  (Table  57) 

Since  there  are  no  norms  for  industrially  injured  workers,  the  only 
group  with  which  they  can  be  compared  are  those  disabled  persons  in 
the  general  population  who  require  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
in  order  to  return  to  employment.  Selected  factors  of  the  two  groups 
are  compared  in  Table  57. 

As  a  group  the  industrially  injured  workers:  are  older,  being  42.8 
years  compared  with  36.4  years;  2)  are  more  predominately  male, 
being  87.7  per  cent  male  compared  with  47.5  per  cent;  3)  have  less 
education,  35  per  cent  having  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education  com- 
pared with  28  per  cent,  while  only  20.7  per  cent  have  12  years  or  more 
of  education  compared  with  43.3  per  cent  of  all  rehabilitated  persons; 
4)  have  more  dependents,  64  per  cent  having  more  than  two  depend- 
ents compared  with  38  per  cent. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  they  present  more  difficult  problems 
to  the  rehabilitation  counselor.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  have 
had  recent  work  experience  and  have  been  accustomed  to  meeting  their 
own  obligations.  These  factors  may  contribute  to  the  fact  that:  1)  it 
takes  less  time  to  achieve  a  rehabilitation,  the  average  time  being  16.6 
months  from  acceptance  to  closure  compared  with  18.3  months  for 
all  disabled  persons;  2)  the  cost  of  service  is  less,  the  average  cost  of 
case  service  being  $612  compared  with  $740  and  3)  they  earn  more 
money  when  placed  in  rehabilitation  employment,  their  average  weekly 
wage  being  $70  compared  with  $61. 

*s  165,531  work-loss  Injuries  1959-60. 
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SELF-INSURED  EMPLOYERS 

Between  November  1,  1956,  and  April  30,  1958,  fourteen  California 
self-insured  employers  participated  in  the  study.  The  fourteen  firms 
employed  approximately  85,000  of  the  624,700  employed  by  all  self- 
insured  employers  in  the  state  during  the  reporting  period.  Claimants 
reported  to  the  study  included  those  of  all  injured  workers  whose 
period  of  disability  lasted  for  forty-nine  days  or  more.  During  the 
18-month  period,  220  cases  were  reported.  The  following  listing  shows 
the  status  of  these  cases  as  of  June  30,  1960 : 

Total  reported 220 

Employed    193 

Unemployed    27 

Left  labor  market 5 

Lost  contact 4 

Non-reply  to  foUowup  letters 12 

Other  _- 3 

Accepted  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 3 

Of  the  193  claimants  who  returned  to  employment,  184  of  them 
returned  to  their  former  employer.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  self- 
insurers  re-employ  a  high  percentage  of  their  more  seriously  disabled 
workers,  the  record  indicates  that  the  rate  of  serious  accidents  involv- 
ing workers  employed  by  self-insurers  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
found  among  employers  covered  by  private  insurance  carriers. 

Based  on  the  experience  reported  by  the  fourteen  self-insured  em- 
ployers who  employ  approximately  85,000  workers  and  experienced  220) 
work  injuries  with  resulting  disability  of  forty-nine  or  more  days  dur- 
ing an  18-month  period,  there  is  a  ratio  of  one  such  injury  to  582  em- 
ployed workers  during  a  12-month  period.  This  compares  with  a  ratio 
of  one  injury  to  250  workers  in  industries  covered  by  insurance  car- 
riers. 

While  these  figures  seem  to  indicate  a  much  lower  ratio  of  serious 
injuries  to  workers  employed  by  self-insurers,  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  two  important  factors:  1)   health  and  retirement  plans- 
that  add  to  the  benefits  paid  to  injured  workers;  2)  the  effect  of  am. 
employment  policy  which  encourages  the  re-employment  of  an  injured ! 
worker  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  return  to  his  place  of  employment  even 
though  he  is  not  able  to  perform  his  tasks  fully. 

In  either  case  these  policies  are  usually  favorable  to  the  worker  in 
that  his  risk  of  injury  may  be  less  and  his  opportunity  to  return  to  i 
work  at  full  pay  is  increased.  In  addition  to  the  apparently  smaller 
number  of  serious  injuries,  the  policy  of  re-emplojanent  tends  to  reduce 
the  immediate  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

In  an  analysis  of  432  industrially  injured  workers  in  the  case  load 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  in  1955  it  was  found  that  only  , 
two  of  the  workers  had  been  injured  while  working  for  a  self-insured  T 
employer. 

Another  factor  not  evaluated  by  the  Project  was  the  accident  rate  of 
those  employers  that  participated  in  the  Project  compared  with  all  self- 
insured.  The  number  of  employees  involved  was  weighted  rather  heav- 
ily with  those  from  oil  companies  and  public  utilities  while  construe- 
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tion  and  agricultural,  two  industries  with  high  accident  rates,  were  not 
represented. 

One  of  the  factors  that  cannot  be  evaluated  within  the  time  limit  of 
the  present  study  is  the  long-time  effect  of  serious  industrial  injuries. 
An  indictaion  of  the  scope  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  number 
of  cases  referred  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  five  or  more 
years  after  injury,  usually  through  some  other  social  agency.  Again, 
it  may  be  found  that  employment  policies,  pensions,  and  health  plans 
of  the  self -insurers  have  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  disabled 
workers  requiring  assistance  in  working  out  plans  for  vocational  adjust- 
ment. 
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APPENDIX  A-1 

DEFINITIONS 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition  of  descriptions  of  classes  of  claimants 
and  phrases  with  special  meetings  used  in  the  text  and  tables  of  this 
report,  the  following  definitions  apply: 

{^anjple  I  refers  to  all  claimants  reported  to  the  Project  who  reached  their  forty- 
ninth  day  of  disability  between  March  12,  1956,  and  April  30,  1957.  This  sample 
includes  a  total  of  8798  cases. 

Sample  II  refers  to  a  selected  group  of  claimants  who  were  assigned  serial  num- 
bers ending  in  digits  3,  6,  or  9,  and  who  reached  their  forty-ninth  day  of  disability 
between  May  1,  1957,  and  October  31,  1957.  This  sample  includes  a  total  of  964 
cases. 

Accepted  refers  to  the  status  of  an  applicant  about  whom  medical  and  social  data 
have  been  secured  indicating  that  he  has  a  disability  which  will  prevent  him  from 
securing  or  retaining  suitable  employment  and  also  indicating  that  the  provision  of 
rehabilitation  services  will  probably  enable  him  to  secure  or  retain  suitable  employ- 
ment. Accepted  status  presupposes  that  the  applicant  is  eligible  for  the  needed 
services  and  is  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  such  services.  When  a  case  is 
approved  for  acceptance  it  is  entered  into  the  statistics  of  the  Project  as  an 
accepted  case. 

Applicant  refers  to  a  claimant  who  has  completed  an  application  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

Assigned  refers  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Project  office  in  assigning  a  case  to  a 
district  office  or  a  Project  counselor  with  instructions  to  contact  the  claimant.  Such 
cases  are  placed  in  "referred  status"  and  remain  in  the  agency's  case  load  until  they 
are  closed. 

Expected  to  Return  refers  to  those  claimants  who  were  classified  by  the  carrier's 
representative  or  the  carrier's  physician  as  expected  to  return  to  former  employment 
on  the  initial  report. 

In  Plan  refers  to  the  status  of  a  case  for  which  a  rehabilitation  plan  has  been 
approved  and  entered  in  the  statistics  of  the  agency. 

Xon-Replies  refers  to  those  claimants  reported  as  expected  to  return  to  former 
employment  who  did  not  respond  when  followed  up  by  employment-status  question- 
naire 180  days  after  injury. 

Xon-Study  G-roup  refers  to  cases  reported  to  the  Project  and  not  included  in 
either  Sample  I  or  Sample  II. 

Xot  Expected  refers  to  those  claimants  who  were  classified  on  the  initial  report 
by  the  carrier's  representative  or  carrier's  physician  as  not  expected  to  return  to 
former  employment. 

Participating  Carriers  refers  to  the  seven  carriers  that  have  agreed  to  file  initial 
reports. 

Project  refers  to  the  Special  Project  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Industrially 
Injured  Covered  by  Workmen's  Compensation   Laws. 

Referred  refers  to  the  status  assigned  a  case  after  basic  identified  data  have  been 
secured  (name,  address,  age,  sex,  disability)  and  the  case  has  been  entered  in  the 
statistical  count  of  the  agency. 

Rehahilitated  refers  to  the  status  of  a  person  who  has  participated  in  a  rehabilita- 
tion plan  and  has  subsequently  become  employed  in  a  suital)le  occupation. 

Rekahilitation  Plan  refers  to  the  plan  which  sets  forth  the  vocational  objective, 
the  services  to  be  provided,  their  cost,  the  facility  to  provide  them,  and  the  period 
of  time  during  which  they  will  be  provided. 
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Rejected  refers  to  a  case  removed  from  referred  status  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  applicant  was  not  in  need  of,  able  to  benefit  from,  interested  in,  or  eligible  to 
receive  rehal)ilitation  service. 

Reporlcd  refers  to  claimants  whose  period  of  disability  extended  beyond  forty-nine 
days  and  who  were  reported  to  the  Industrially  Injured  Project  by  one  of  the  seven 
participating  insurance  carriers. 

Revietced  ivith  Carrier  refers  to  the  procedure  of  reviewing  the  claimant's  file  with 
the  carrier  to  secure  certain  basic  data  required  to  place  a  case  in  referred  status 
and  to  secure  permission  to  contact  the  claimant. 

Self-Insured  refers  to  an  employer  who  has  elected  to  assume  responsibility  for  all 
industrial  injuries  occurring  in  his  employ  under  provisions  of  the  woriimen's  com- 
pensation law. 

Uneitiploijed  180  Days  After  Injury  refers  to  those  claimants  who  were  reported 
by  the  carriers  as  expected  to  return  to  former  employment  and  who  reported  they 
were  unemployed  ISO  days  or  more  after  the  date  of  injury. 


APPENDIX  B 

TABLES 


Preface  to  Tables 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  space  and  avoiding  the  repetition  of 
long  descriptive  titles  for  each  set  of  tables,  the  following  terms  are 
used  to  describe  the  particular  group  of  claimants  being  referred  to 
in  each  table : 

Sample  I  refers  to  all  claimants  reported  to  the  Project  who  reached 
their  forty-ninth  day  of  disability  between  March  12,  1956,  and  April 
30,  1957,  a  total  of  8.798  as  of  this  report. 

Sample  II  refers  to  915  claimants  whose  assigned  serial  number 
ended  in  the  digits  3,  6,  or  9.  and  who  reached  their  forty-ninth  day 
of  disability  between  May  1,  1957,  and  October  30,  1957. 

Group  A  refers  to  those  claimants  wherein  the  carrier's  report  of 
the  claimant's  likelihood  of  returning  to  former  employment  was  "ex- 
pected to  return". 

Group  B  refers  to  those  claimants  wherein  the  carrier's  report  of 
the  claimant's  likelihood  of  returning  to  former  employment  was  "not 
expected  to  return". 

Table  A  is  based  on  material  prepared  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Table  B  is  based  on  information  secured  by  questionnaire  from  the 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  state  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agencies. 

Note :  Work  Injuries  as  used  in  these  tables  means  Work-Loss  In- 
juries. 
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Liberty   Mutual   Insurance   Company 
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habilitation Council 
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May  T.  Morrison  Rehabilitation 
Center 

J.  M.  Siebert 

Hardware  Mutuals 
Gordon  Snow 

Pacific  Ind<>mnity  (^ompany 
Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale 

Representing  Senator  James  J.  Mc- 
Bride,  Chairman,  .Joint  Legislative 
Interim  Commit (ee  on  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped 
Children  and  Adults 
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School    of    Business    Administration, 
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University  of  California 
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San  Francisco 
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Company 

Long  Beach 
Riverside  Cement  Company 

Riverside 
Shell  Oil  Company 

Los  Angeles 
Southern  California  Edison  Company 

Los  Angeles 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 

San  Francisco 
Union  Lumber  Company 

Fort  Bragg 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California 

Los  Angeles 
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Project  Between  March  12,  1956  and  October  30,  1957 

Chart  II     Acceptances,   Plans,   and  Rehabilitations  Accumulated   Quarterly  March 
12,  1956  to  June  30,  1960 
Project  Operational  Flow  Chart  for  Samples  I  and  II 

Table  A  Total  Number  of  Vocational  Rehabilitations  Compared  with  Number  of 
Industrially  Injured  AVorkers  Rehabilitated,  Source  of  Referral,  and 
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Table  B  Total  Number  of  Vocational  Rehabilitations  Compared  with  Number  of 
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Distribution  of  all  Claimants  According  to  Work  Expectation 
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to  Nine  Months  after  Injury 

Tai)le  9  Employment  Status  of  292  Claimants  Who  Failed  to  Reply  to  Employ- 
ment Questionnaire  Who  were  Followed  up  by  Field  Contact  to  Deter- 
mine Their  Employment  Status  and  Need  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Table  10  Action  Taken  with  Respect  to  292  Claimants  Who  Failed  to  Reply  to 
Employment  Status  Questionnaire  and  Who  were  Followed  up  to  Deter- 
mine Employment  Status  and  Need  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Table  11  Employment  Status  of  Industrially  lujured  Workers  Six  to  Nine  Months 
after  Injury  Who  were  Expected  to  Return  to  Their  Former  Employment 
Bas'd  on  Returned  Questionnaires,  and  a  Projected  Total  Based  on  the' 
Results  of  a  Followup  of  Non-Replies  to  the  Questionnaires 

Table  12  Projected  Employment  Status  of  S2S8  Claimants  Six  to  Nine  Months 
after  Injury 

Table  13  Projected  Employment  Status  of  4557  Claimants  Six  to  Nine  Months 
after  Injury  According  to  Employer,  Kind  of  Work,  and  Pay  Received 
(Table  11) 

Table  14  The  Rehabilitation  Status  of  1135  Claimants  Who  Reported  They  were 
Employed  Six  to  Nine  Months  after  Injury  Compared  with  Their  Re- 
ported Employment  Status  Twelve  to  Twenty-Four  Months  after  Injury 

Table  15  Number  of  Claimants  Referred,  Assigned  for  Contact,  and  Accepted,  by 
Expected  Work  Status  as  lieported  by  Participating  Carriers 

Table  16  The  Likelihood  of  Claimants  Returning  to  Their  Former  Type  of  Em- 
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Table  17     Reasons  for  Closing  Cases  Without  Service  After  Assignment 
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A  and  B 
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in  California,  and  the  Number  of  Referrals  Received  Between  May  1 
1958,  and  April  30,  1960 

Referrals  Made  by  Fourteen  Insurance  Carriers  Under  a  Voluntary  Re- 
ferral Agreement  May  1,  1958,  to  April  30,  1960 

Acceptances   from   Referrals   from   the   Industrial   Accident   Commission 
Compared  with  Work  Injuries  May  1,  1959,  to  April  30,  1960 
Interval  in  Months  Injury  to  Referral  by  Interval  Injury  to  Acceptance 
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Severity  of  Handicap  as  Judged  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Compared  with  Disability  Ratings  Assigned  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  in  287  Cases  Accepted  for  Sen-ice  on  Which  Ratings  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  Had  Been  Received 

Severity  of  Handicap  as  Judged  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Compared  with  Disability  Ratings  Assigned  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  in  174  Cases  Placed  in  Rehabilitation  Plan  on  Which  Rat- 
ings by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  Had  Been  Received 
Disability  Ratings  Assigned  to  Claimants  Whose  Cases  Were  Closed 
Without  Service  after  Assignment 

Comparison  of  the  Distribution  of  Case  Service  Cost  by  Categories  Be- 
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of  Rehabilitation  Plan 

Actual  Cost  of  Services  of  all  Cases  Closed  in  Rehabilitation  Employ- 
ment 
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TABLE  1 

TOTAL   PREMIUMS  WRITTEN    (1956)   AND   NUMBER   OF   CLAIMANTS 
REPORTED   BY   PARTICIPATING   CARRIERS   (1956-57) 


Carrier 

Insurance  written 

*Per  cent 

Reported 

♦Per  cent 

Not  reported 

Total 

$90,952,328 

100.00 

**8,798 

100.0 

493 

Carrier  No.  1 

1,207,936 

1.33 

150 

1.7 

4 

Carrier  No.  2 

4,656,235 

5.12 

554 

6.2 

56 

carrier  No.  3 

24,043,709 

26.44 

2,010 

22.8 

173 

Carrier  No.  4 

10,148,451 

11.16 

707 

8.0 

59 

IJarrier  No.  5 

4,909,641 

5.40 

313 

3.5 

36 

^Jarrier  No.  6 

45,986,356 

50.56 

5,064 

57.5 

165 

Total  premiums  written  1956   $174,116,621 

Premiums   written   by   participating   carriers    $90,952,328 

Per  cent  written  by  participating  carriers   52.2 

Total  direct  loses  paid  by  all  carriers $87,494,310 

Total  direct  loses  paid  by  participating  carriers   $46,056,130 

Per  cent  paid  by  participation  carriers 52.6 

Report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  State  of  California,  for  year  ending  December  31,  1956. 
♦Percentages  do  not  equal  100  because  of  rounding  decimals. 
♦Sample  I. 


TABLE  2 

RELATIONSHIP   OF   THE   NUMBER   OF   INDUSTRIAL   INJURIES   THAT   DISABLED 

WORKERS    FOR   FORTY-NINE    DAYS   OR   MORE   TO   THE    POPULATION 

OF   SELECTED   GEOGRAPHIC    REGIONS   OF   CALIFORNIA 


Total 


Per  cent 


Population 


Per  cent 


Total 

Southern  California  (Outside  of  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Diego) 

*Iortii  Coast 

Sacramento  Valley 

"Jorth  east 

Bay  Area 

Central  Coast 

i^entral  Valley 

Ilentral  Mountain 

Jos  Angeles  County 

San  Diego  County 


8,798 


920 
612 
622 
216 

1,679 
633 

1,306 
39 

2,622 
149 


10.4 
6.9 
7.0 
2.4 

19.0 
7.1 

14.8 
.4 

29.8 
1.6 


'14,190,000 


1,557,200 
388,100 
714,300 
174,200 

2,634,500 
866,000 

1,313,900 
43,400 

5,600,800 
897,600 


98.79 


9.74 
2.74 
5.04 
1.23 

18.57 

6.10 

9.26 

.31 

39.47 
6.33 


Population  January  1.  1957  (estimate  CaUfomia  State  Department  of  Finance). 
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All  Samples 

TABLE  3 

REHABILITATION    STATUS   OF   ALL   CLAIMANTS   REFERRED   TO   THE   PROJECT 

Total  Reported  ^ 13,971 

Number  not  followed  up 3,689  ' 

Number  followed  up ' 10,282 

Number  closed  before  assignment 8,222 

Number  closed  after  assignment 1,499 

Number  accepted  for  service 510  ' 

Number   closed    rehabilitated    145 

Number  remaining  open 51 

'  Includes  all  cases  reported  by  carriers  between  March  12,  1956,  and  December  31,  1957. 
2  Includes  all  cases  in  Sample  I,  Sample  II,  and  those  cases  that  fell  outside  of  the  two  samples  but  were: 
(1)  reported  as  not  expected  to  return  to  their  former  employment,  and  (2)  referred  by  some  other  source. 


Sample  I 

TABLE  4 

ACTION   TAKEN   WITH    RESPECT   TO   ALL   CLAIMANTS 

Action  Taken  Percent 

Total  Reported   8,798         100 

Closed  before  assignment 7,128  82.0 

Assigned 1,580  18.0 

Closed  after  assignment 1,181  13.4 

Accepted     373  4.3 

Closed  employed  ^ 114  1.3 

Remaining  open  ^ 26  .3 

*  This  number  included  in  total  accepted. 

2  These  cases  are  remaining  under  study  and  have  not  as  yet  been  accepted. 


Sample  1 

TABLE  5 
TOTAL   NUMBER   OF   CLOSED   CASES    REOPENED 

Total  Closed  Cases  Reopened 91 

Closed  before  assignment 33 

Closed  after  assignment 58 


All  Samples 

TABLE  5-a 

TOTAL    NUMBER   OF   CLOSED   CASES   REOPENED    FROM   ALL 

CASES   REFERRED   TO   THE   PROJECT 

Total  Closed  Cases  Reopened 270 

Closed   before   assignment 107 

Closed  after  assignment 163 
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Sample  I 
TABLE  6 
REASONS   FOR   CLOSURE   OF   CASES   OF   CLAIMANTS   AFTER  ACCEPTANCE 
Total    108 

JE-EMPLOTMENT   OF    CLAIMANT    40 

Employed — suitable 36 

Employed — unsuitable 3 

Expect  to  return  to  foi-mer  employment 1 

iiEFT  LABOR  MARKET 5 

Married — left  labor  market 2 

Left  labor  market  other  than  married 3 

JNEXPLAINED  NON-RESPONSES   15 

Lost  contact 10 

Failed  to  respond  to  correspondence 5 

JNEXPLAINED  REASONS 19 

Not   interested   17 

Lack  of  motivation 2 

LOTIONS  OF  CLAIMANT 7 

Claimant  has  own  plan 6 

Refused  service  1 

i^EAR  THAT  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WILL  IN- 
TERFERE WITH  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BENE- 
FITS     5 

Claimant  rejected  service  on  advice  of  counsel 2 

Will  apply  after  workmen's  compensation  settlement 3 

:!ONDITIONS  THAT  MADE  IT  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  SERVE 
!LAIMANT     17 

Severity  of  disability 9 

Emotional  instability   5 

Sociopathic  behavior 1 

Social  and  family  problems 1 

Deceased    1 


Sample  I 

TABLE  7 
DISTRIBUTION   OF   ALL   CLAIMANTS   ACCORDING   TO   WORK   EXPECTATION 

Per  cent 

TOTAL   NUMBER   REPORTED  ^ 8798         100. 

Expected  to  return  to  employment  (Group  A) 8288  94.0 

fot  expected    (Group  B) 452  5.4 

Jndetermined 58  .7 

Total  number  reported  between  March  12,  1956,  and  April  30,  1957,  and  designated  as  Sample  I.  Since 
the  sample  was  reported  by  carriers  repiesenting  52  per  cent  of  all  insurance  premiums  written  during 
1956,  a  total  of  16,900  claimants  might  be  expected  to  be  reported  by  all  insurance  carriers  not 
Including  self-Insured  employers  and  governmental  jurisdictions. 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  8 

EMPLOYMENT   STATUS   OF   CLAIMANTS    IN    GROUP   A   AS    REPORTED   BY   THEM 

SIX   TO    NINE   MONTHS   AFTER   INJURY 

Per  cent 
Total  of  iotal 

TOTAL   NO.    OF    QUESTIONNAIRES    MAILED 

OR  OTHER  CONTACTS  MADE 8288  __  100. 

TOTAL  NON-REPLIES   1645         __  __     19.8.5 

TOTAL   REPLIES    6643         __  __   [80.15] 

TOTAL  NOT  WORKING: 2697         —         __  __     32.54 

1.  Unemployed  because  of  disability  2081         —         —         —         —     25.11 

2.  Unemployed  for  other  reasons 616  —  —  —  —       7.43 

TOTAL  EMPLOYED  ___       __         __     3585         __         __  __   [42.73] 

WORKING  FOR  THE   SAME 
EMPLOYER : —     2427         —         —         —  __     29.28 

3.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive 

same  pay 1647         —         —         —         —     19.87 

4.  Same  kind  of  work,   receive 

less  pay   77         —         —         —         —         .93 

5.  Same  kind  of  work,   receive 

more  pay 286         —         —         —         —       3.45 

6.  Different  kind  of  work,   receive 

same  pay 218         __         __         __         __       2.63 

7.  Different  kind  of  work,   receive 

less  pay   128         1.54 

8.  Different  kind  of  work,   receive 

more  pay 71         .86 

WORKING  FOR  A  DIF- 
FERENT EMPLOYER :  ___       __     1115         __         __         __  __     13.45 

9.  Same  kind  of  work,   receive 

same  pay 247         __         __         __         __       2.98 

10.  Same   kind  of  work,  receive 

less  pay   89         __         __         __         __       1.07 

11.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive 

more  pay 68         .82 

12.  Different  kind  of  work,   receive 

same  pay 96         —         1.16 

13.  Different  kind  of  work,   receive 

less  pay   440         __         __         __         __       5.31 

14.  Different  kind  of  work,  receive 

more  pay 175  2.11 

15.  SELF-EMPLOYED    __         43         __         __         __  __         .52 

OTHER:    __         __       361         __         __  __       4.36 

16.  Deceased    19         __         __         __         __         .23 

17.  Armed  forces,  left  state,  etc 11         .13 

18.  Mexican    national,    returned    to 

Mexico    6         __         .07 

19.  Moved — lost  contact 325         __         __         __         __       3.92 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  9 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS   OF   292   CLAIMANTS   WHO   FAILED   TO   REPLY  TO 

EMPLOYMENT   QUESTIONNAIRE   WHO   WERE   FOLLOWED   UP  BY 

FIELD   CONTACT   TO    DETERMINE   THEIR   EMPLOYMENT   STATUS 

AND   NEED   FOR   VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 

Per  cent 

Total  of  total 

TOTAL 292  __  100. 

NOT  WORKING : 50       __  __     17.1 

1.  Unemployed  because  of  disability 33       11.3 

2.  Unemployed   for  other   reasons 17       5.8 

TOTAL  EMPLOYED 187       __  __     64.0 

WORKING  FOR  THE  SAME 

EMPLOYER:    126       __       __ 

3.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive  same  pay 104       35.6 

4.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay 2       .7 

5.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay 10       3.4 

6.  Different  kind  of  work,  receive  the  same  pay       5       1.7 

7.  Different  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay 2       .7 

8.  Different  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay 3       1.0 

WORKING  FOR  A  DIFFERENT 

EMPLOYER:    __       55       __       —  8.2 

9.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive  the  same  pay 24       8.2 

0.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay 3       1.0 

1.  Same  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay 3       1.0 

2.  Different  kind  of  work,  receive  the  same  pay       4       1.4 

3.  Different  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay 13       _..       4.5 

4.  Different  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay 8       2.7 

5.  SELF-EMPLOYED    __         6       __       __  2.1 

OTHER:    __       __       55       __  __     18.8 

6.  Deceased     1       .3 

7.  Armed  forces,  left  state,  etc 5       1.7 

8.  Mexican  national,  returned  to  Mexico 6       2.1 

9.  Moved — lost   contact    (unable   to   locate) 43       14.7 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  10 

ACTION   TAKEN   WITH    RESPECT   TO   292   CLAIMANTS   WHO   FAILED  TO    REPLY 

TO   EMPLOYMENT   STATUS   QUESTIONNAIRE   AND   WHO   WERE    FOLLOWED 

UP   TO   DETERMINE    EMPLOYMENT   STATUS   AND   NEED 

FOR   VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

TOTAL 292 

ACCEPTED  FOR  SERVICE 3 

CLOSED  WITHOUT  SERVICE 289 

LEGAL  REASONS  FOR  NOT  SERVING 

CLAIMANT —     11 

Non-resident 3 

Mexican  national 6 

No  vocational  handicap 2 

RE-EMPLOYMENT  OF  CLAIMANT —         189 

Employed — suitable 181 

Expected  to  return  to  former  employment 2 

Self-employed   6 

LACK  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF  CLAIMANT 

OR  SERVICE —  2 

Client  institutionalized 1 

Deceased   1 

LEFT  LABOR  MARKET —  8 

Left  labor  market  other  than  married 8 

UNEXPLAINED  NON-RESPONSES   —  53 

Lost  contact 43 

Failed  to  reply  to  correspondence 3 

Non-reply  to  followup  questionnaire    (unable  to  con- 
tact)       7 

CONDITIONS  THAT  MADE  IT  NOT  POSSIBLE 
TO    SERVE    CLAIMANT    WITH    AVAILABLE 

RESOURCES    —  6 

Severity  of  disability 3 

Emotional  instability  of  claimant 2 

Social  and   family   problems 1 

FEAR  THAT  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
WILL  INTERFERE  WITH  CLAIMANT'S 
WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    BENEFITS--     __  4 

Will  apply  after  workmen's  compensation  settlement 

is  made  1 

Claimant  rejected  service  on  advice  of  counsel 3 

UNEXPLAINED  REASONS __  10 

Claimant  has  own  plan 2  _.: 

Not  interested   7 

Refused  service   1 

OTHER    __  6 

Armed  forces,  left  state,  etc 6 
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Sample  I 

TABLE   12 

PROJECTED   EMPLOYMENT   STATUS   OF    8,288   CLAIMANTS   SIX   TO   NINE 

MONTHS   AFTER   INJURY 

Percent 

TOTAL 8288     100. 

Employed 4557  55.0 

Self-employed    76  .9 

Unemployed 2978  35.9 

Other    (Table  11) 677  8.2 


Sample  I 

TABLE  13 

PROJECTED    EMPLOYMENT  STATUS   OF   4,557   CLAIMANTS   SIX   TO   NINE   MONTHS 

AFTER   INJURY   ACCORDING   TO   EMPLOYER,   KIND   OF   WORK, 

AND    PAY   RECEIVED    (TABLE    11) 

TOTAL  EMPLOYED   4557     iqq 

Employed — same  employer ^ 3136  68  8 

Employed — different  employer 1421  312 

Same  kind  of  work 3234  71  0 

Different  kind  of  work 1323  29  0 

Same  pay 2979  65  4 

More  pay 732  Ig  3 

Less  pay    846  185 

Self-employed   (not  included  in  total) 7g         -^q 
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Sample   I 

TABLE   17 

REASONS   FOR   CLOSING   CASES   WITHOUT   SERVICE   AFTER  ASSIGNMENT 

Group  A  Group  B 
TOTAL 896         285  llSl 

LEGAL  REASONS  FOR  NOT  SERVING 

CLAIMANT    118 

Age    (under   16) 0  0 

Non-resident 6  3 

Mexican  national    (not  eligible  for  service) 1  2 

No   vocational   handicap 92  10 

Ineligible  for  need-factor  services 3  1 

RE-EMPLOYMENT  OF  CLAIMANT 288 

Employed — suitable    195  66 

Employed — unsuitable    2  1 

Expected  to  return  to  former  employment 12  12 

LACK  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF  CLAIMANT 

OR   SERVICE   21 

Inaccessible  to  rehabilitation  facilities  and/or 

transportation    2  2 

Institutionalized    2  2 

Deceased i 4  9 

LEFT   LABOR   MARKET 53 

Married 6  0 

Left  labor  market  other   than  married 23  24 

UNEXPLAINED  NON-RESPONSES 282 

Lost  contact 109  17 

Failed  to  reply  to  correspondence 128  28 

CONDITIONS  THAT  MADE  IT  NOT  POSSIBLE 
TO  SERVE  CLAIMANT  WITH  AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES   154 

Severity  of  disability 63  41 

AVork  expectancy  less  than  three  years 11  1 

Emotional  instability 16  5 

Sociopathic   behavior    6  4 

Immaturity 1  0 

Social  and  family  problems 5  1 

FEAR  THAT  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
WILL  INTERFERE  WITH  CLAIMANT'S 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS.-  26 

Will  apply  after  vrorkmen's  compensation 

settlement  is  made 20  1 

Rejected    service   on    advice   of   counsel 3  2 

UNEXPLAINED  REASONS 148 

Not  interested 108  28 

Lacks   motivation   11  i 

ACTION   OF   CIAIMANT 83 

Has  own  plan 57  24 

Refused  service 2  0 

OTHER    8  0  8 
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All   Samples 

TABLE   18 

REASONS   FOR   CLOSING   WITHOUT   SERVICE   AFTER  ASSIGNMENT   CASES 

OF  ALL   CLAIMANTS   REFERRED   TO   THE   PROJECT 

TOTAL    1596 

LEGAL  REASONS  FOR  NOT  SERVING  CLAIMANT 151 

Age    (under  16) 0 

Non-resident 16 

Mexican  national    (not  eligible  for  service) 6 

No  vocational  handicap 125 

Ineligible  for  need-factor  services 4 

REEMPLOYMENT  OF  CLAIMANT 406 

Employed — suitable 362 

Employed — unsuitable    3 

Expected  to  return  to  former  employment 41 

:.ACK  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF  CLAIMANT  OR  SERVICE—  27 

Inaccessible  to  rehabilitation  facilities  and/or  transportation 5 

Institutionalized    8 

Deceased   14 

.EFT   LABOR   MARKET 70 

Married 7 

Left  labor  market  other  than  married 68 

JNEXPLAINED  NON-RESPONSES 374 

Lost    contact    171 

Failed  to   reply  to  correspondence 203 

CONDITIONS  THAT  MADE  IT  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  SERVE 

CLAIMANT  AVITH  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 189 

Severity  of  disability 131 

Work  expectancy  less  than  three  years 15 

Emotional  instability 24 

Immaturity 1 

Sociopathic   behavior    10 

Social  and  family  problems 8 

^EAR  THAT  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WILL  IN- 
TERFERE WITH  CLAIMANT'S  WORKMEN'S  COMPEN- 
SATION BENEFITS 70 

Will  apply  after  workmen's  compensation  settlement  is  made 48 

Rejected  service  on  advice  of  counsel 22 

JNEXPLAINED  REASONS 184 

Not  interested   166 

Lacks   motivation   18 

lCTION  of  CLAIMANT 114 

Has  own  plan 111 

Refused  service  3 

>THER    11 
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Sample   I 

TABLE   19 

THE   LIKELIHOOD   OF   CLAIMANTS    RETURNING   TO   THEIR   FORMER   TYPE   OF 

EMPLOYMENT   AS   JUDGED   BY   THE    PHYSICiAN    IN    CHARGE 

OR   THE   CARRIER    REPRESENTATIVE 


Physician 

Percent 

Carrier 
repre- 
sentative 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Total     - - 

3,143 

2,590 
108 
366 

63 
16 

2,956 

171 

100.0 

82.4 

3.4 

11.6 

2.0 
.5 

94.0 

5.4 

5,655 

4,421 
166 
911 

115 
42 

5,332 

281 

100.0 

78.1 

2.9 

16.1 

2.0 
.7 

94.3 

5.0 

8,798 

7,011 

274 

1,277 

178 
58 

8,288 

452 

100.0 

79.7 

3.1 

Undetermined  to  expected  to  return  .  . 
Undetermined  to  not  expected  to  re- 

14.5 
2.0 

.7 

94.2 

5.1 

Sample   I 

TABLE  20 

THE    LIKELIHOOD   OF   ALL   ACCEPTED   CLAIMANTS    RETURNING   TO   THEIR   FO!lMER 

TYPE   OF   EMPLOYMENT   AS   JUDGED   BY   THE    PHYSiCIAN    SN    CHARGE 

OR   CARRIER   REPRESENTATIVE 


Physician 

Percent 

Carrier 
repre- 
sentative 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 
of  total 
reported 
(8798) 

Total- 

116 

80 

33 

3 

31.0 

100.0 

69.0 

28.4 

2.6 

256 

187 

62 

7 

69.0 

100.0 

73.1 

24.2 

2.7 

373 

268 

95 

10 

100.0 

100.0 

71.6 

25.5 

2.7 

4  2 

Expected  to  return  . 

3  0 

Not  expected  to  return 

1.1 
1 

Percent--   
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Sample  I 

TABLE  21 
SOURCE   OF   REFERRAL   OF   CLAiJVSANTS   !N   GROUPS   A   AND   B 

TOTAL  NUMBER  REPORTED 8,798 

Total  reported  by  carriers  8,305 

*Referred  from  other  sources  493 

*  These  claimants  were  referred  by  social  agencies,  lawyers,  labor  unions,  or  located  in  the  course  of  a  review 
of  recommended  ratings  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  They  were  identified  as  being  covered 
by  one  of  the  participating  carriers  and  being  injured  during  the  period  reports  were  submitted  to  the 
Project.  The  period  of  unemployment  (49  days  or  more)   was  subsequently  verified  by  the  carrier. 


Sample  I 

TABLE  22 

STATUS   OF   493   CLAIMANTS   BELONGiNG   IN   THE   SAMPLE 

NOT   REPORTED   BY   CARRIERS 

TOTAL 493 

Under   study    13 

Accepted 42 

Closed  after  contact ' 51 

Closed  before  assignment  225 

Non-reply  162 


Per  cent 

100. 

2.64 

8.52 

10.34 

45.64 

32.86 


Sample  1 

TABLE  23 

CLASSIFICATION   Olr   CLAIMANTS   WHOSE   CASES   WERE   CLOSED   WITHOUT 

SERVICE   AFTER   ASSIGNMENT   ACCORDING   TO   THE   CARRIERS' 

GRANTING   OF   PERMISSION   TO   CONTACT 


Total 


Group  A 


Group  B 


Total 

Permission  granted 

Permission  not  granted. - 
Permission  not  requested 


1,181 

1,011 

62 

108 


896 

757 
52 
87 


285 

254 
10 
21 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  24 

NUMBER   OF   CLAIMANTS    REVIEWED   WITH   CARRIERS   AND    NUMBER    ACCEPTED 

FOR   SERVICE   WHEREIN    PERMISSION    TO   CONTACT   WAS 

GRANTED   OR    DENIED,   GROUPS   A   AND   B 


Reviewed 

Accepted 

Total 

Percent 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Total 

Percent 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Total    

2,876 

2,586 
180 
110 

100.0 

89.9 
6.3 
3.8 

2,508 

2,256 
169 
83 

368 

330 
11 
27 

373 

311 
18 

44 

100.0 

83.4 
4.8 
11.8 

268 

230 
17 
21 

105 

Permission  granted 

Permission  not  granted... 
♦Permission  not  requested 

81 

1 

23 

*  Cases  reported  from  other  sources.  Reports  requested  from  carriers  after  contact. 

NOTE:  The  files  of  all  claimants  who  reported  they  were  unemployed  at  time  of  followup  were  rertewed  with 

the  carrier  prior  to  assignment  for  contact,  and  permission  to  contact  was  optional  with  the  carrier 

unless  the  claimant  was  referred  for  some  other  source. 


Sample  i 

TABLE  25 

TOTAL   PREMIUMS   WRITTEN    DURING    1956   BY   EACH   CARRIER   THAT   PARTICIPATED 

IN    THE   VOLUNTARY   REFERRAL    PLAN,    PER   CENT   OF   TOTAL   PREMIUMS 

WRITTEN    IN   CALIFORNIA,   AND   THE    NUMBER   OF   REFERRALS 

RECEIVED   BETWEEN   MAY    1,    1958,   AND   APRIL   30,    1960 


Carrier 

Premiums  -written 

Percent  of 
total  premiums' 

Number  of 
claimants  reported 

Total . 

$132,647,857 

2,084,890 

17,190,353 

3,424,455 

5,213,553 

1,675,1.54 

4,870,.568 

928,270 

2,364,862 

24,398,532 

5,324,768 

937,536 

7,998,561 

4,959,020 

51,277,335 

70.0 

1.1 

8.9 

1.8 

2.7 

.9 

2.5 

.5 

1.2 

12.7 

2.8 

.5 

4.2 

2.6 

26.7 

286 

2 

11 

Carrier  No.  3            ... .. 

2 

0 

Carrier  No.  5 

Carrier  No.  6 

Carrier  No.  7 

0 
3 
6 
6 

41 

Carrier  No.  10 

Carrier  No.  11 

Carrier  No.  12 

Carrier  No.  13 

Carrier  No.  14 

15 
4 
11 

1 
184 

1  Total  premiums  written  in  California  19oS — $192,371,575. 
Premiums  written  hy  participating  carriers — $132,647,857. 
Percent  written  by  participating  carriers — 70. 
Direct  losses  paid  by  all  carriers — $106,842,027. 
Direct  losses  paid  by  participating  carriers— $74,689,075. 
Percent  of  losses  paid  by  participating  carriers — 70. 
Report  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  State  of  California,  12-31-58. 
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Sample  I 
TABLE  26 

REFERRALS   MADE   BY   FOURTEEN    INSURANCE    CARRIERS    UNDER   A   VOLUNTARY 
REFERRAL   AGREEMENT   MAY    1,    1958,   TO   APRIL   30,    1960 

Number  referred 289  Per  cent  of  corresponding  work 

Per  cent  of  corresponding  work  injuries    .13 

injuries    .13         Number   accepted    37 

Number  assigned 289  Per  cent  of  corresponding  work 

injuries    .017 

Reports  were  by  14  insurance  carriers  who  wrote  70  per  cent  of  all  workmen's  compensation  Insurance  in 
California  in  1958.  During  the  24-month  reporting  period  there  were  311,339  work  injuries  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  corresponding  number  of  work  injuries  for  the  14  carriers  would  be  217,937. 


Sample  I 

TABLE  27 

ACCEPTANCES    FROM    REFERRALS   FROM   THE   INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENT   COMMISSION 
COMPARED   WITH   WORK   INJURIES   MAY    1,    1959,   TO   APRIL   30,    1960 

Total  number  referred 14,245^  Number  assigned 484 

Total  number  over  17^  per  cent  Per  cent  of  work  injuries .32 

disabilit.y  ^     3,685  Number  accepted  126 

Percent  of  work  injuries 2.30  Per  cent  of  work  injuries .08 

During  the  years  1956  to  1959  inclusive  there  were  607,861  work  injuries  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations  giving  an  average  of  151,965  per  year.  This  number  is  used  in  calculating  the 
per  cent  of  all  work  injuries  represented  by  referrals  during  May  1959  to  April  1960. 

^  This  number  determined  by  actual  count  of  referral  documents  for  formal  and  informal  ratings.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  number  includes  approximately  10  percent  duplication  as  a  result  of  re-ratings. 

2  Only  those  cases  that  received  disability  ratings  of  17J  per  cent  or  more  were  followed  up. 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  31 

INTERVAL    IN   MONTHS    FROM   ACCEPTANCE   TO   CLOSURE 
IN   REHABILITATION    EMPLOYMENT 


Interval  in  months 


Total 

3  thru  4  months.. 

5  thru  G  months-. 

7  thru  8  months-. 

9  thru  10  months. 
11  thru  15  months 
16  thru  20  months 
21  thru  25  months 
26  thru  30  months 
31  thru  35  montlis 
36  thru  40  months 


Total 


4 

5 

5 

9 

35 

29 

12 

8 

3 

4 


Group  A 


82 

3 

5 
3 

7 
28 
20 


Group  B 


32 

1 
0 
2 
2 
7 
9 
4 
4 
1 
2 


Moan  number  of  months  acceptance  to  closure 


16.6 


Sample  1 

TABLE  32 

SEVERITY  OF  HANDICAP  AS  JUDGED   BY  VOCATlOrSAL   REHABILITATION   COUNSELOR 

COMPARED   WITH    DISABILITY   RATINGS   ASSIGNED   BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT   COMMISSION    IN    T74   CASES    PLACED   'M    REHABILITATION 

PLAN   ON   WHICH   RATINGS   BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENT 

COMMISSION    HAVE   BEEN    (DECEIVED 


♦Severity  of  handicap  as  judged  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 


Total 


Rating  by 

Industrial  Accident  Commission 


Less  than 
21  to  40% 


41  to  70% 


71  to  100% 


Total 

Severe 

Severe  work  limitation 

Severe  limitation  complicated  by  age 

Severe   limitation   complicated   by   limited 

e  iiication 

S"\ere  limitation  complicated  by  both  age 

and  education 

Moderate 

Moderate  work  limitation 

Moderate  limitation  complicated  by  age 

^'oderate  limitation  complicated  by  limited 

education 

Moderate  limitation  complicated  by  both 

rige  and  education 

SUght 

Sliciit  work  limitation 

Sliglit  liii;it.vtion  complicated  by  age 

Sliglit  limitation   complicated    by  limited 

education 

Slight  limitation  complicated  by  both  age 

and  education 


90 
14 


22 
2 


87 


44 
8 


53 


30 

6 


34 


22 
0 


Severity  was  judged  on  tlie  basis  of  the  difflcultles  encountered  by  the  counselor  in  achieving  a  rehabilitation. 
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All  Samples 

TABLE  33 

SEVERITY  OF  HANDICAP  AS  JUDGED  BY  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION   COUNSELORS 

COMPARED   WITH    DISABILITY   RATINGS   ASSIGNED   BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT  COMMISSION    IN    682   CASES   ACCEPTED   OR   CLOS,^3 

WITHOUT   SERVICE   ON   WHICH    RATINGS   BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT   COMMISSION    HAD   BEEN    RECEIVED 


Total 

Rating  by 
Industrial  Accident  Commission 

♦Severity  of  handicap  as  judged  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 

Less  than 
21  to  40% 

41  to  70% 

71  to  100% 

Total                                ... 

682 

68 
6 

16 

4 

395 
76 

54 

16 

35 
5 

6 

1 

384 

26 
2 

3 

1 

239 
37 

28 

8 

32 
2 

5 

1 

222 

17 
2 

5 

3 

128 
32 

21 

7 

3 
3 

1 

0 

76 

Severe 

25 

Severe  limitation  complicated  by  age 

Severe  limitation  complicated  by  limited 

2 
8 

Severe  limitation  complicated  by  both  age 

0 

Moderate 

Modprn.t'fl  wnrlf  limitation 

28 

Moderate  limitation  complicated  by  age 

Moderate  limitation  complicated  by  limited 

7 
5 

Moderate  limitation  complicated  by  both 

1 

SUght 

0 

Slight  limitation  complicated  by  age 

Slight   limitation   complicated   by   limited 

0 
0 

Slight  limitation  complicated  by  both  age 
and  education ...... 

0 

Severity  was  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  counselor  in  achieving  a  rehabilitation. 


All  Samples 

TABLE  34 

SEVERITY  OF  HANDICAP  AS  JUDGED  BY  VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION   COUNSELOR 

COMPARED   WITH    DISABILITY    RATINGS   ASSIGNED   BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT   COMMISSION    IN    682   CASES   ACCEPTED   OR   CLOSED 

WITHOUT   SERVICE   ON   WHICH   RATINGS   BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT  COMMISSION    HAD    BEEN    RECEIVED 


Degree  of  disability 

Total 

Rating  by 
Industrial  Accident  Commission 

Less  than 
21  to  40% 

41  to  70% 

71  to  100% 

Total--   

682 

94 

541 
47 

384 

32 

312 

40 

222 

27 
188 

7 

76 

Severe-   

35 

Moderate . 

41 

Slight 

0 
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All  Samples 

TABLE  35 

SEVERITY  OF  HANDICAP  AS  JUDGED   BY  VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION   COUNSELOR 

COMPARED   WITH    DISABILITY   RATINGS   ASSIGNED   BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT  COMMISSION    IN    287   CASES   ACCEPTED    FOR   SERVICE 

ON   WHICH    RATINGS    BY   THE    INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENT 

COMMISSION    HAD   BEEN    RECEIVED 


Degree  of  disability 


Total 


Rating  by- 
Industrial  Accident  Commission 


Less  than 
21  to  40% 


41  to  70% 


71  to  100% 


Total 

Severe 

Moderate. 
Slight 


287 

52 

216 

19 


156 

22 

119 

15 


16 

78 

4 


33 

14 

19 

0 


All  Samples 


TABLE  36 

SEVERITY  OF  HANDICAP  AS  JUDGED  BY  VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION   COUNSELOR 

COMPARED   WITH    DISABILITY   RATINGS   ASSIGNED   BY  THE   INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENT   COMMISSION    IN    174   CASES   PLACED   IN    REHABILITATION 

PLAN   ON   V^HICH   RATINGS   BY   THE   INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENT 

COMMISSION    HAD   BEEN    RECEIVED 


Total 

Rating  by 
Industrial  Accident  Commission 

Degree  of  disability 

Less  than 
21  to  40% 

41  to  70% 

71  to  100% 

Total        .   

174 

32 
134 

8 

87 

12 
68 

7 

53 

8 

44 

1 

34 

12 

22 

Slight       

0 

i 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  37 

DISABILITY   RATINGS   ASSIGNED   TO   CLAIMANTS   WHOSE   CASES   WERE 
CLOSED   WITHOUT   SERVICE   AFTER  ASSIGNMENT 


Disability  rating 


Group  A 


Group  B 


Total 


Per  cent  of 
cases  rated 


Total 

No  ratings 

Total  with  ratings 

11  to  20% 

21  to  30% 

31  to  40% 

41  to  50% 

51  to  60% 

61  to  70% 

71  to  80% 

81  to  90% 

91  to  100%. 


698 

198 

45 

60 

44 

16 

8 

13 

3 

2 

7 


285 

216 

69 

14 

6 

10 

10 

13 

4 

3 

4 

5 


1181 

914 

267 

59 

66 

54 

26 

21 

17 

6 

6 

12 


100. 

22. 

24.7 

20.2 

9.7 

7.9 

6.4 

2.2 

2.2 

4.5 


Samole  I 

TABLE  38 

COMPARISON    OF   THE   DISTRIBUTION    OF   CASE   SERVICE   COST   BY   CATEGORIES 

BETWEEN    REHABILITATED    INDUSTRIALLY   INJURED   WORKERS   SERVED 

THROUGH   THE    PROJECT   AND   ALL   CASES   REHABILSTATED   BY 

THE   VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION    SERVICE 

IN   THE    FISCAL   YEAR    1958-59 


Case  services 


Total 
expenditure 


Per  cent 


Per  cent  expended  for  all 
cases  closed  rehabilitated 

1958-59  by  Calif.  Voc. 

Rehabilitation  Service 


Totals 

Diagnostic  procedure 

Surgery  and  treatment 

Prosthetic  appliances 

Hospitalization  and  convalescent  care 
Training  and  training  materials  and 

equipment 

Maintenance  and  transportation 

Professional  licenses  and  placement 

equipment 

Business  licenses  and  other  expenses.. 


.1144,282.81 

15,161.57 
4,545.06 
1,739.46 
2,929.36 

52,550.95 
46,435.34 

20,674.35 
246.72 


100. 

10.50 
3.15 
1.20 
2.03 

36.42 
32.18 

14.33 
.17 


100. 

7.7 

11.0 

4.9 

4.3 

30.1 
34.9 

6.9 
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Sample   I 

TABLE  39 

ACTUAL   COST   OF   PURCHASED   CASE   SERVICES   OF   CASES   CLOSED   AFTER 
INITIATION   OF    REHABILITATION    PLAN 


Cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  service 


Total 

Less  than  $50- 
$51  to  $100... 
$101  to  $200.  - 
8201  to  $300-- 
$301  to  $400-- 
$401  to  $500-- 
$501  to  $600.. 
$601  to  $700.  - 
$701  to  $800-- 
$801  to  $900-- 
$901  to  SIOOO- 
$1001  to  $1500 
$1501  to  $2000 
$2001  to  $2500 
$2501  to  $3000 
$3001  to  S3  500 


MEAN:  $612.71. 

MEDIAN:  $281.81. 

$25  assumed  mid-point  for  cases  costing  less  than  $50. 


All  Samples 

TABLE  40 

ACTUAL   COST   OF   SERVICES   OF   ALL   CASES   CLOSED 

IN    REHABILITATION   EMPLOYMENT 

Cost  of  vocational 

rehabilitation  service  Total     Per  cent  less  than 

TOTAL    145 

No   cost   1                     

Less   than   $50 22  15.9 

$51  to  $100 13  24.8 

$101  to  $200 11  32.4 

$201  to  $300 11  40.0 

$301  to  $400 17  51.8 

$401  to  $500 9  57.9 

$501  to  $600 11  65  5 

$601  to  $700 9  717 

$701  to  $800 3  73;8 

$801  to  $900 5  77  2 

$001  to  $1000 4  80  0 

$1001  to  $1500 15  903 

$1501  to  $2000 7  952 

$2001  to  $2500 4  979 

$2501  to  $3000 2  993 

$3001  to  $3500 1  lOolo 

MEAN :  $599.20 
MEDIAN  :  $386.25 
$25  assumed  midpoint  for  case  cost  less  than  $50. 


i 
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Sample  i 

TABLE  41 

CONTRIBUTION    OF   INSURANCE   CARRIER   TO   REHABILITATION    PLANS   THROUGH 

PAYMENT   OF   WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION    BENEFITS 

TO   CLAIMANTS   CLOSED   EMPLOYED 

Cash  benefits  received  Total 

TOTAL    114 

Compromise  and  release 24 

None  40 

$1  to  $100  0 

$101  to  $200 1 

$201  to  $400 3 

$401  to  $600  4 

$601  to  $800  4 

$801  to  $1000  4 

$1001  to  $1200 3 

$1201  to  $1400  4 

$1401  to  $1600  3 

$1601  to  $1800  4 

$1801  to  $2000  5 

$2001  to  $2200 2 

$2201  to  $2400  3 

$2401  to  $2600  3 

$3001  to  $3200  3 

$3201  to  $3400  2 

$3600  to  $3800  1 

$4201  to  $4400  1 

*  MEAN :        $893.88 
MEDIAN:   $450.00 
*  Not  including  compromise  and  release  cases. 


Sample  I 

TABLE  42 

DISTRIBUT30N   OF   CLAIMANTS   BY   AGE   AND   SEX   WHOSE   CASES   WERE 
CLOSED   WITHOUT   SERVICE   AFTER   ASSIGNMENT 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Age 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Total 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Total 

Total - 

1181 

8 

21 

55 

68 

116 

163 

184 

167 

129 

216 

50 

4 

100. 

44.4 

44.3 

728 

5 

13 

38 

44 

73 

102 

110 

107 

91 

125 

20 

43.8 
44.0 

251 

2 
6 
11 
14 
20 
30 
31 
27 
17 
61 
29 
3 

47.4 
46.4 

979 

7 

19 

49 

58 

93 

132 

141 

134 

108 

186 

49 

3 

83. 

44.7 

44.7 

168 

1 

2 
4 
9 
19 

27 
34 
26 
19 

27 

43.5 
43.4 

34 

2 

1 
4 
4 
9 
7 
2 
3 
1 
1 

44.0 
43.3 

202 

Under  16  years 

16-20  years 

21-25  years 

26-30  years 

31-35  years 

36-40  years 

41-45  years 

46-50  years 

61-55  years 

56-65  years 

66-75  years -. 

76  years  and  over.. 

Per  cent . 

Mean 

Median 

1 

2 

6 

10 

23 

31 

43 

33 

21 

30 

1 

1 

17. 

43.6 

43.2 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  43 

AGE    OF   CLAIMANTS   BY   SEX   WHO   WERE   ACCEPTED   FOR   REHABILITATION, 
PLACED   IN    REHABILITATION    PLAN,   AND   CLOSED    REHABILITATED 


Accepted 

In  plan 

Rehabilitated 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

332 

41 

373 

181 

29 

210 

100 

14 

114 

16-20  years 

8 

1 

9 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

21-25  years 

14 

1 

15 

14 

1 

15 

8 

1 

9 

2G-30  years 

24 

2 

26 

15 

1 

16 

6 

.- 

6 

31-35  years 

45 

7 

52 

25 

4 

29 

14 

1 

15 

36-40  years 

51 

9 

60 

30 

5 

35 

18 

2 

20 

41-45  years 

50 

8 

58 

32 

7 

39 

17 

2 

19 

46-50  years 

36 

7 

43 

17 

6 

23 

12 

5 

17 

51-55  years 

54 

2 

56 

26 

2 

28 

14 

1 

15 

56-65  years 

35 

3 

38 

18 

2 

20 

10 

1 

11 

66-75  years 

8 

._ 

8 

.. 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

76  and  over 

7 

1 

8 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Per  cent 

89.0 

11.0 

100.0 

86.2 

13.8 

100.0 

87.7 

12.3 

100.0 

Median  age_. 

42.4 

40.9 

42.0 

41.3 

42.8 

41.6 

41.9 

45.9 

42.8 

Mean  age 

39.0 

41.3 

39.3 

40.6 

41.1 

40.7 

41.2 

41.6 

41.3 

77.5  years — used  as  mid-point  for  over  75  group. 


Sample  I 

TABLE  44 

MARITAL   STATUS   OF   CLAIMANTS   BY   SEX   WHO   WERE   ACCEPTED   FOR 

REHABILITATION,   PLACED    IN    REHABILITATION    PLAN, 

AND   CLOSED    REHABILITATED 


Accepted 

In  plan 

Rehabilitated 

Marital  status 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

Single 

332 

28 

276 

9 

16 
2 

1 
89.0 

41 

1 
24 
4 
8 
4 
0 

11.0 

373 

29 

300 

13 

24 

fi 

1 

100.0 

181 

21 
151 
1 
7 
1 
0 

86.2 

29 

1 
15 
3 
7 
3 
0 

13.8 

210 

22 
166 

4 
14 

4 

0 

100.0 

100 

9 
88 
0 
2 
1 
0 

87.7 

14 

1 
6 
2 
4 
1 
0 

12.3 

114 
10 

Married 

Separated 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Unknown 

Per  cent 

94 

2 
6 
2 
0 

100.0 

REHABILITATION   OF   INDUSTRIALLY  INJURED  WORKERS 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  45 

EDUCATIONAL   ATTAINMENT   OF   CLAIMANTS   ACCEPTED   FOR   VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION    SERVICE,   PLACED    IN    REHABILITATION   PLANS, 

AND   CLOSED   REHABILITATED 


Years  of  Education 


Total 

6  years  and  less 

7  to  8  years 

9  to  10  years 

11  to  12  years.  _ 
13  to  14  years-- 
15  to  16  years-- 
Over  16  years. - 
Not  verified 

Mean 

Median 


Accepted 

for 

service 


373 

54 

114 

71 

106 

18 

8 

1 

1 


8.9 
9.3 


Percent 


100.0 

14.5 

30.6 

19.0 

28.4 

4.8 

2.1 

0.3 

0.3 


In  plan 


210 

23 
56 
44 
68 
14 
5 


9.4 
9.5 


Percent 


100.0 

10.9 
26.7 
20.9 
32.4 
6.7 
2.4 


Closed 
rehabili- 
tated 


114 

11 
29 
23 
39 


9.6 
9.7 


Percent 


100.0 

9.6 

25.4 

20.2 

34.2 

8.0 

2.6 


Sample  I 

TABLE  46 

DEPENDENTS   OF   CLAIMANTS   ACCEPTED   FOR  VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 

SERVICE,   PLACED    IN    REHABILITATION    PLANS,  AND   CLOSED 

IN    REHABILITATION    EMPLOYMENT 


Number  of  dependents* 


Accepted 
for  service 


Percent 


In  plan 


Percent 


Closed 
rehabili- 
tated 


Percent 


Total 

No  dependents 

1  dependent 

2  dependents 

3  dependents 

4  dependents 

5  dependents 

6  dependents 

7  dependents 

8  dependents 

9  dependents 

10  or  more  dependents 

Unknown 

Mean  number  of  dependents. 


373 

56 

88 

71 

52 

58 

23 

11 

4 

6 

1 

3 

2. 


100.0 


210 


100.0 


15.0 

35 

23.6 

46 

19.2 

39 

13.9 

33 

15.5 

33 

6.2 

14 

2.9 

6 

1.1 

1 

1.6 

2 

0.2 

1 

16.7 

19 

21.9 

22 

18.6 

27 

15.7 

16 

15.7 

17 

6.6 

6 

2.8 

5 

0.5 

.. 

1.0 

1 

0.5 

1 

2.8 


2.8 


100.0 

16.7 
19.3 
23.7 
14.0 
14.9 
5.3 
4.4 

0.8 
0.8 


•  Claimant  not  Included. 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  47 

OUTSIDE   INCOME   OTHER   THAN   WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION    OF   CLAIMANTS 

ACCEPTED   FOR   REHABILITATION,   PLACED   IN   REHABILITATION 

PLAN,   AND   CLOSED    REHABILITATED 


Source  of  income 


Accepted 


In  plan 


Closed 
rehabilitated 


Total 

None 

Wages 

Relief,  public 

Unemployment  insurance 

Other  insurance 

Other  members  of  family  working 

Savings  or  investments 

Pension 

Other 


373 

138 

26 
56 
17 

6 
95 
19 

5 
11 


210 

72 
12 
32 

10 
2 

60 
9 
4 


36 
6 

12 
5 
2 

40 
5 
3 
5 


Sample  I 

TABLE  48 

STATUS  OF  CLAIMANTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO   RECEIPT  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS   AT  TIME   CASE   WAS   REVIEWED   WITH   CARRIER 


Status  of  claimants 

with  respect  to 

workmen's  compensation 

Accepted 

for 

serv-ice 

Per  cent 

Placed  in 
rehabilita- 
tion plan 

Per  cent 

Closed 
employed 

Per  cent 

Total        - 

373 

187 

24 
100 

24 
38 

100. 

50.2 

6.4 
26.8 

6.4 
10.2 

210 

111 

9 
52 

18 
20 

100. 

52.8 

4.3 
24.8 

8.6 
9.5 

114 

59 

4 
29 

14 
8 

100. 

ReceiWng  temporary 

51.8 

Receiving  permanent 

3.5 

Not  receiving  compensation 

Compromise  and  release 

settlement  consumated 

25.4 

12.3 
7.0 

REHABILITATION  OF   INDUSTRIALLY  INJURED  WORKERS 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  49 

OCCUPATION   AT   TIME   OF   INJURY   OF   CLAIMANTS  ACCEPTED   FOR   VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION   SERVICE,   PLACED   IN    PLAN,  CLOSED   REHABILITATED;   AND 

OCCUPATIONAL   OBJECTIVE   OF   CLAIMANTS   PLACED   IN    REHABILITATION 

PLAN;   AND   OCCUPATION   OF   CLAIMANTS   CLOSED   EMPLOYED 


Occupation 


Occupation 

of  aU 
claimants 
accepted 


Occupation 

of  claimants 

placed  in 

plan 


Occupational 
objective  of 
rehabilita- 
tion plans 


Prior 
occupation 
of  claimants 
closed  in  re- 
habilitation 
employment 


Occupation 

in  which 

claimants 

were  closed 

as  re- 
habilitated 


Total. 

Professional 

Semi-professional 

Managerial 

Clerical  and  kindred 

Sales  and  kindred 

Domestic  service 

Personal  service 

Protective  service 

Building  service  workers. 
Agricultural  and  kindred 

SldUed  occupations 

Foremen 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 


373 

2 
3 

2 

11 

3 

2 

20 

7 

7 

29 

101 

9 

119 

58 


210 

1 

2 

1 

7 

3 

1 

13 

3 

4 

12 

52 

4 

75 

32 


210 

10 
15 
11 
31 
12 

0 
20 

2 

5 
12 
60 

0 
32 

0 


0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

5 

1 

2 

5 

36 

2 

35 

19 


1 
6 
5 

10 
9 
1 

17 
1 
6 
2 

25 
6 

21 
4 


All  Samples 

TABLE  50 

OCCUPATION   OF   ALL   CLAIMANTS   SERVED   BY   THE    PROJECT   WHOSE   CASES 

WERE   CLOSED   IN    REHABILITATION   EMPLOYMENT 

Occupational  group  Total 

TOTAL    145 

Professional    2 

Semi-professional 8 

Managerial   8 

Clerical   and   kindred 14 

Sales  and  kindred 10 

Domestic  service 1 

Personal   service    19 

Protective  service   2 

Building  service 10 

Agriculture   and  kindred 2 

Skilled 34 

Foremen    6 

Semi-skilled    24 

Unskilled    5 


4— L.-1915-CK 
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Sample   I 

TABLE  51 

DISABILITY   OF   ALL   CLAIMANTS   WHO   WERE   ACCEPTED   FOR   SERVICE 


Disability 


Primary 


Secondary 


Total 

AMPUTATIONS  OR  CONGENITAL  ABSENCE 

Arm^at  or  above  elbow 

Arm — below  elbow  and  above  wrist 

Hand — at  wrist 

Fingers — all  one  hand  including  thumb 

Fingers — less  than  all 

Leg — at  or  above  knee 

Leg — below  knee  and  above  ankle 

Foot — at  ankle  or  middle  foot 

Legs — feet,  both  as  above 

IMPAIRMENT  OF  EXTREMITIES 

Arm-shoulder  (arm,  elbow,  forearm) 

Hand,  including  fingers,  thumb,  wrist 

Fingers,  including  thumb 

Hand,  including  fingers,  thumb,  wrist 

Arm-hand,  both  as  above 

Hip,  hip  joint 

Leg,  calf,  thigh  or  knee  joint 

Legs,  both  (calves-thighs-knees) 

Ankle,  ankle  joint 

Foot  (including  toes  one  foot) 

Ankle-feet,  both  as  above 

Hip,  leg,  foot,  any  combination 

Paraplegic 

One  upper  and  lower  extreinity 

Three  or  more  extremities 

Internal  inj  uries 

OTHER  DISABLEMENTS 

Back  or  spine  injury 

Chest  deformity  or  injury 

Neck  or  head 

Facial  disfigurement 

Blind  one  eye:  One  20/200  or  less  and  other  20/60  or  less 

Blind  one  eye,  other  normal 

Defective  vision 

Other  visual  defects 

Speech  defect 

Deaf — able  to  talk  readily 

Hard  of  hearing 

Arthritis,  general 

Cardiac 

Diabetes,  general 

Hernia 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary 

Disease  (other  than  listed) 

Dermatitis 

Mental  and  central  nervous  system 

Psychoneurosis 

Psychopathic  personality 

Epilepsy 

Mental  deficiency  or  retardation 

Alcoholism,  drug  addiction 


373 


2 

1 

4 

-- 

" 

1 

16 

1. 

7 

3 

.. 

1 

-- 

19 

5 

19 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

3 

43 

7 

2 

.. 

4 

3 

10 

1 

4 

1 

7 

2 

5 

__ 

3 

.. 

5 

._ 

-- 

1 

165 

13 

4 

6 

9 

8 

1 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

1 

2 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

1 

_. 

3 

75 
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Sample   I 

TABLE  52 

DISABILITY  OF   ALL   CLAIMANTS   WHOSE   CASES   WERE   CLOSED 
WITHOUT   SERVICE   AFTER   ASSIGNMENT 


Disability 


Primary 


Secondary 


TotaL 


AMPUTATIONS  OR  CONGENITAL  ABSENCE 

Arm — at  or  above  elbow 

Arm — below  elbow  and  above  wrist 

Hand — at  wrist 

Fingers — all  one  hand  including  thumb 

Fingers — all  both  hands,  including  thumb 

Fingers — less  than  all 

Leg — at  or  above  knee 

Leg — below  knee  and  above  ankle 

Foot — at  ankle  or  middle  foot 


IMPAIRMENT  OF  EXTREMITIES 
Arm-shoulder  (arm,  elbow,  forearm).. 
Arms,  both  (arms,  elbows,  forearms).. 
Hand,  including  fingers,  thunib,  wrist- 
Fingers,  including  thumb 

Hand,  including  fingers,  thumb,  wrist. 

Arm-hand,  both  as  above 

Hip,  hip  joint 

Hips,  both  hip  joints 

Legs,  calf,  thigh  or  knee  joint 

Legs,  both  (calves-thighs-knees) 

Ankle,  ankle  joint 

Foot,  including  toes  one  foot 

Ankle-feet,  both  as  above 

Hip,  leg,  foot,  both,  any  combination. 

Paraplegic 

One  upper  and  lower  extremity 

Three  or  more  extremities 

Internal  injuries 


OTHER  DISABLEMENTS 

Back  or  spine  deformity,  including  curvature 

Back  or  spine  injury 

Chest  deformity  or  injury 

Neck  or  head 

Blind  one  eye:  One  20/200  or  less  and  other  20/60  or  less. 

Blind  one  eye,  other  normal 

Defective  vision 

Other  visual  defects 

Hard  of  hearing 

Arthritis,  general 

Cardiac 

Diabetes,  general 

Hernia 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary 

Diseases  (other  than  listed) 

Dermatitis 

Mental  and  central  nervous  system 

Psychosis 

Psychoneurosis 

Epilepsy 

Alcoholism,  drug  addiction 


1,181 


2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
25 
8 
5 
3 


108 

6 

79 

18 

7 

20 

33 

3 

139 

11 

38 

47 

6 

15 

2 

5 

7 


412 
15 
60 
4 
7 
7 
3 
1 

26 

19 
5 
6 

16 
1 
1 
2 


151 


14 

7 
1 

2 
11 

13 
1 
6 
6 
2 
4 

1 

1 


30 
10 
27 
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Sample  I 

TABLE  53 

PARTS   OF   BODY  AFFECTED   FOR   ALL   INJURED   WORKERS'   COMPARED   WITH 

THOSE   ACCEPTED    FOR   VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION   AND   THOSE   WHOSE 

CASES   WERE   CLOSED   WITHOUT   SERVICE   AFTER   ASSIGNMENT 


Percent  of 
all  work  injuries' 


Percent  of 
all  accepted 


Percent  of 

all  closed 

after  assignment 


Total  number  of  cases 

Head,  face,  and  neck 

Eyes 

Back  and  spine 

Trunk 

Arms 

Hands  and  fingers 

Legs 

Toes  and  feet 

Others 


154,172 


373 


1,181 


5.7 

2.7 

5.1 

5.5 

1.1 

1.8 

21.6 

45.8 

36.0 

9.0 

3.8 

2.9 

8.6 

8.8 

10.2 

21.3 

10.2 

13.1 

10.0 

17.4 

19.0 

14.9 

5.6 

8.0 

3.4 

4.8 

4.9 

'  As  classified  bv  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research. 
2  1956. 


Sample   I 

TABLE  54 

WEEKLY   SALARY   OF   CLAIMANTS   CLOSED    IN    REHABILITATION   EMPLOYMENT^ 

Salary  at  time  of  closure  Total 

TOTAL    114 

$11  to  $20  1 

$21  to  $30  6 

$31  to  $40  9 

$41  to  $50  7 

$51  to  $60 19 

$61  to  $70 20 

$71  to  $80  16 

$81  to  $90 10 

$91  to  $100  12 

$101  to  $120  9 

Over    $121    5 

♦MEAN :         $69.69 
MEDIAN:    $67.50 
'  Includes  part  time  and  self-employment. 
•  Assumes  $125.50  per  week  earnings  for  claimants  receiving  over  $121. 
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All   Samples 

TABLE  55 

SALARY   OF   ALL   CLAIMANTS   SERVED   BY   THE    PROJECT  WHOSE   CASES 

WERE   CLOSED   IN   REHABILITATION    EMPLOYMENT 

Weekly  salary 

at  closure  Total 

TOTAL 142 

Less  than  $10^ 1 

$11   to   $20 0 

$21   to   $30 7 

$31   to  $40 10 

$41   to   $50 11 

$51   to  $60 23 

$61   to  $70 25 

$71   to   $80 17 

$81  to  $90 13 

$91  to  $100 15 

$101   to  $120 12 

Over    $1212    3 

MEAN:    $70.28 

MEDIAN :    $68.60 


1  Actual  earnings  $10. 

2  Assumed  mid-point  $125. 
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Sample  II 

TABLE  58 
ACTION   TAKEN   WITH   RESPECT   TO   CLAIMANTS   SELECTED   FOR   SAMPLE   II' 

TOTAL  NUMBER   REPORTED 4,123 

Number  not  followed  up 2,886 

(All  claimants  whose  serial  numbers  ended 
in  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  or  0) 

Number  in  sample  selected 1,237 

(All  claimants  whose  serial  numbers  ended 
in  3,  6,  or  9) 
Number   of   cases  on   which   medical   reports 

not  returned 322 

Number  qualified  for  Sample  II 915 

Number  closed  before  assignment 660 

Number  assigned  for  contact 255 

Number  closed  after  assignment 196 

Number  accepted 51 

Number  remaining  under  study 8 

Per  cent  of  sample  accepted 5.6 

'  Sample  II  selected  from  claimants  reported  to  the  Project  between  May  1,  1957,  and  October  30,  1957. 


Non-study  Group 

TABLE  59 

CLAIMANTS   WHOSE   SERIAL   NUMBER   ENDED   IN    DIGITS    1,   2,   4,   5,  7,   8,   AND   0 

WHO   WERE   REPORTED    BETWEEN    MAY    1,    1957,   AND   OCTOBER  30,    1957 

AND   WERE    NOT    FOLLOWED   UP   BY   THE   PROJECT   STAFF 

TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  NON-STUDY  GROUP 2,886 

Number  followed  up  because  they  were  reported  as  "not  ex- 
pected to  return"  to  their  former  employment' 72 

Number  referred  by  other  sources^ 74 

Total  number   followed   up 146 

Number  closed  without   service 91 

Number  accepted 53 

Number  remaining  under  study 2 

Per  cent  of  non-study  group   accepted 1.8 

Per  cent  accepted  of  all  work  injuries* ,19 

1  Althougli  this  group  (2,886)  was  designated  as  a  non-study  group  that  was  not  followed,  72  cases  were 
reported  as  "not  expected  to  return"  to  former  employment  by  the  participating  carriers  and  were 
followed  up  to  determine  their  possible  nied  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  Some  of  these  originated  with 
a  referral  from  another  source  but  were  subsequently  reported  by  the  carriers. 

'  These  cases  represent  tlie  cases  that  would  find  their  way  to  the  agency  if  no  effort  was  made  to  follow  up 
all  cases  in  the  sample. 

3  Based  on  28,589  work  injuries,  this  number  equals  the  same  per  cent  of  all  work  Injuries  (70  per  cent) 
as  the  total  number  of  non-study  cases  represent  of  all  cases  referred  to  the  project  during  the  period, 
May  1,  1957,  to  October  30,  1957. 
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Judged  by  the  carriers'  staff  and  the  rel^abilitation 
status  of  these  cases  as  of  June  30,  1960 

Total .._ 

Expected  to  return .. 

Not  expected  to  return 

Undetermined 

Judged  by  the  project  staff  and  the  rehabilitation 
status  of  these  cases  as  of  June  30,  1960 

Total 

Expected  to  return 

Not  expected  to  return 

Undetermined 
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Sample   II 

TABLE  62 

THE   LIKELIHOOD   OF   94   CLAIMANTS   OUT   OF    190   RETURNING   TO    FORMER   TYPE 

OF   EMPLOYMENT   AS   JUDGED   BY   CARRIERS   AND    PROJECT   STAFF   BY 

REASON    FOR   CLOSURE   AFTER   ASSIGNMENT   IN    WHICH 

CARRIERS   AND    PROJECT   STAFF   AGREE 


Likelihood  of  returning  to  former  employment 

Carrier  &  staff 

Carrier  &  staff 

Carrier  &  staff 

Reason  for  closure 

Expect, 
to  ret. 

Not  expect, 
to  ret. 

Undetermined 

Total 

66 

1 

7 

18 
3 
1 
4 
2 
7 
4 
1 

1 
6 
7 
3 

1 

27 

1 

6 
1 

1 
3 
6 

4 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Mexican  national  (not  eligible  for  service) 

No  vocational  handicap 

Employed — suitable 

Expected  to  return  to  former  employment 

1 

Failed  to  reply  to  correspondence 

Social  and  family  problems 

Will  apply  after  workmen's  compensation 

Not  interested   _     .   .           

Other.- 
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Sample   II 

TABLE  63 

THE   LIKELIHOOD   OF   96   CLAIMANTS   OUT   OF    190   RETURNING   TO    FORMER   TYPE 

OF    EMPLOYMENT   AS   JUDGED   BY   CARRIERS   AND    PROJECT   STAFF   BY 

REASON    FOR   CLOSURE   AFTER   ASSIGNMENT    IN    WHICH 

CARRIERS   AND   PROJECT   STAFF   DO    NOT   AGREE 


Carrier 

Staff 

Carrier 

Staff 

Carrier 

StaflF 

Reason  for  closure 

Expect, 
to  ret. 

Not 
expect. 

Not 
expect. 

Undeter. 

Expect, 
to  ret. 

Undeter. 

Total     

81 

1 

2 

22 

6 

1 

15 
11 
9 

1 

1 
5 
6 

1 

10 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

] 

5 

Non-resident 

Emploj'ed — suitable 

Expected  to  return  to  former 

2 

Claimant  institutionalized 

Left  labor  market  other  than 

married 

Lost  contact 

Failed  to  reply  to  correspondence. 

1 

Emotional  instability  of  claimant 
Will  apply  after  workmen's 

compensation  settlement 

Claimant  has  own  plan 

Not  interested   

1 

1 

Refused  serWce 
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Sample  II 

TABLE  64 

INTERVAL   IN   MONTHS   INJURY   TO   MEDICAL   REPORT   BY 
INTERVAL   INJURY  TO   ACCEPTANCE 


Total 

Interval  in  mos.  injury  to  med.  report 

Interval  in  mos. 
injury  to  accept. 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

Total 

5-6  months 

7-9  months 

10-12  months 

13-15  months 

16-18  months 

19-21  months 

22-24  months 

25-27  months 

28-30  months 

31-33  months 

34-36  months 

37-39  months 

41 

2 
3 

8 
5 
6 
3 

4 
5 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

11 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

21 

2 
5 
2 
4 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

2 

Mean  Interval  Injury  to  Medical  Report 
Mean  Interval  Injury  to  Acceptance 


7.9  mos. 
18.0  mos. 


Sample  II 

TABLE  65 

INTERVAL   IN   MONTHS    INJURY   TO   ASSIGNMENT   BY 
INTERVAL    INJURY   TO   ACCEPTANCE 


Total 

Interval  injury  to  assignment 

Interval  in  months 
injury  to  accept. 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

19-21 

22-24 

25-27 

28-30 

Total        

41 

2 
3 
8 
5 
6 
3 
4 
5 
1 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

13 

1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 

6 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1-3  months 

-- 

7-9  months        

10-12  months 

13-15  months 

16-18  months 

19-21  months 

22-24  months 

25-27  months 

28-30  months 

31-33  months 

34-36  months 

37-39  months 

-- 

Mean  Number  Months  Injury  to  Acceptance 18.3 

Mean  Number  Months  Injury  to  Assignment 11.4 
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Sample   II 

TABLE  66 

INTERVAL    IN   MONTHS    INJURY   TO   ASSIGNMENT   BY 
INTERVAL   INJURY   TO    PLAN 


Total 

Interval  injury  to  assignment 

Interval  injury 
to  plan 

2-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10-11 

12-13 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20-21 

22-23 

24-25 

Total       -- 

24 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

2 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

-- 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

22 
2 

-- 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
K 

2 

1 
1 

4-5  months 

-- 

10-11  months 

12-13  months 

14-15  months 

16-17  months 

18-19  months 

20-21  months 

22-23  months 

24-25  months 

26-27  montlis 

28-29  months 

30-31  months 

32-33  months 

34-35  months 

36-37  months 

-- 

Mean  Number  of  Months  Injury  to  Assignment 12.1 

Mean  Number  of  Months  Injury  to  Plan 21.4 
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The  Workmen's  Compensation  Commissioners 
shall  compile  a  list  of  the  rehabilitation 
facilities  in  the  State  suitable  for  disabled 
workers. 

.S 

i 

a 
"o 

T3 

o 

0) 

From  that  portion  of  the  second  injury  fund 
that  exceeds  $10,000. 

From  a  special  fund,  used  in  part  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  ($1,150  to  be  paid  into  such 
fund  by  employer  in  no-dependency  death 
cases.  Also  during  any  year,  the  Industrial 
Commission  is  authorized  to  direct  payment 
into  the  State  treasury,  for  tliis  fund,  of  not 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  premiums  received 
by  the  State  compensation  fund.) 

By  employer. 
By  employer. 

-2 

a 

.s 
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■3 

Maximum  $100  a  month  for  maintenance  for 
permanently  disabled  persons.  Total  max- 
imum $5,000  for  "maintenance,  training, 
rehabOitation,  and  necessary  transportation." 
The  Industrial  Board  is  authorized  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  by  making  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  insurance  carriers, 
private  organizations,  and  government 
agencies. 

The  Industrial  Commission  is  authorized  to 
provide  "such  additional  awards  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Maximum  $400  for  training  and  incidental 
travel  expenses  for  persons  disabled  from 
silicosis  or  asbestosis.  Employee  required  to 
obtain  approval  of  Commission  before  engag- 
ing again  in  a  trade  involving  exposure  to 
silicosis  or  asbestosis. 

Maximum  $15  a  week  (in  addition  to  benefits 
for  temporary  total  disability)  during  reha- 
bilitation. 

a 
.2 

■3 

3 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 
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The  Industrial  Commission  is  directed  to  assist 
permanently  disabled  workers  to  obtain 
appropriate  training,  education,  and  employ- 
ment, and  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  proper  Federal,  State,  and  other  public 
or  private  agencies  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation of  injured  workers,  and  may  pay 
for  such  services  out  of  administrative  funds. 

The  Rehabilitation  Commission  is  authorized 
to  study  the  problems  of  rehabilitation  for 
workers  and  other  persons;  establish  and 
operate  rehabilitation  facilities  and  work- 
shops; supervise  small  business  enterprises 
established  to  be  conducted  by  handicapped 
persons;  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
agencies  in  connection  with  rehabilitation  or 
placement  of  handicapped  persons. 

The  Rehabilitation  Board  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  list  of  physicians  to  render 
rehabilitation  services  for  injured  workers; 
appoint  physicians  as  rehabilitation  examiners 
for  such  workers;  study  problems  of  rehabili- 
tation and  examine  rehabilitation  facilities; 
and  decide  questions  of  rehabilitation  pay- 
ments by  insurers  or  self-insurers 

to 
g 

a 

oj 

a 
«s 

Rehabilitation  benefits,  including  prosthetic 
appliances  and  necessary  services  not  avail- 
able otherwise,  payable  from  half  of  special 
fund  financed  by  $1,000  payments  in  no- 
dependency  death  cases,  and  fines  and 
penalties  collected. 

Special  compensation  fund.  ($2,000  paid  to  such 
fund  by  employers  in  each  no-dependency 

death  case.) 

By  insurer. 
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Maximum  $25  a  week  for  maintenance  of 
permanently  disabled  persons  during  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  as  directed  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor  (in  addition  to  compen- 
sation). Secretary  of  Labor  may  furnish 
prosthetic  appliances  or  other  apparatus. 

The  Director  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
is  authorized  to  make  an  expenditure  up  to 
$1,000  for  any  permanently  disabled  person 
for  retraining  and  rehabilitation,  including 
evaluation,  instruction,  necessary  transporta- 
tion, and  maintenance. 

Insurers  or  self-insurers  are  required  to  furnish 
rehabilitation  services  by  qualified  physicians 
or  facilities,  and  also  to  furnish  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  workers  declared 
eligible  by  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission.  Such  services  include  mainte- 
nance, transportation,  training,  guidance, 
and  placement  services,  as  well  as  "other 
goods  and  services  necessary  to  render  a 
handicapped  person  fit  to  engage  in  a  re- 
munerative occupation  or  in  the  occupation 
of  home-maker." 

1 

o 

'i 

3 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Hawaii 

Massachusetts 
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APPENDIX  E 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Your  help  is  needed  in  a  study  of  persons  injured  while  at  work.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  your  present  employment. 

Please  answer  the  questions  on  the  attached  sheet  by  marking  the  proper  squares 
and  return  the  form  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed  envelope.  This  information  is 
confidential. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Z.     L.    GXJLLEDGE 

Project    Supervisor 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

INDUSTRIALLY   INJURED   PROJECT 

INDUSTRIALLY  INJURED  EMPLOYMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please  complete   tJiis  form   by  placing  a  cross  mark    (X)    in  the  proper  space.  AH 
information  is  confideniial. 

SINCE  I  WAS  INJURED  AT  WORK  : 
I  am  working  for  the  SAME  EMPLOYER. 

1.  I  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  receive  the  same  pay D  1 

2.  I  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay D  2 

3.  I  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay D  3 

4.  I  do  a  different  kind  of  work,  receive  the  same  pay D  4 

5.  I  do  a  different  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay D  5 

6.  I  do  a  different  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay D  6 

I  am  working  for  a  DIFFERENT  EMPLOYER. 

7.  I  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  receive  the  same  pay D  7 

8.  I  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay D  8 

9.  I  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay D  9 

10.  I  do  a  different  kind  of  work,  receive  the  same  pay EH  10 

11.  I  do  a  different  kind  of  work,  receive  less  pay D  11 

12.  I  do  a  different  kind  of  work,  receive  more  pay D  12 

I  am  NOT  WORKING. 

13.  I  am  unemployed  because  of  my  disability □  13 

14.  I  am  unemployed  for  other  reasons □  14 

15.  I  last  worked  on  :      (Date) 

Signature : 

Date : 

RETURN  THIS  FORM  IN  THE  ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION   SERVICE 

INDUSTRIALLY   INJURED   PROJECT 

INFORMATION   TO   BE   COM- 
PLETED ON  ALL  CLIENTS  NOT    NAME  

SERVED : 

(Check  all  items  that  apply)  ADDRESS    

I.  Reported    not    able    to    return    to 
former  employment □  1 

II.  Reported  "able  to  return  to  former 
employment",  unemployed  on  ISO- 
day  followup D  2         LLP.  NUMBER 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


CARRIER 


1.  Age: 2.  Sex:  M  D  1     F  D  2 

3.  Occupation: Code: 4.  Veteran:   D  1     D  2 

5.  Race  :  White 1      Negro 2        Mexican 3        Other 4 


6.  Reasons  for  not  serving  client : 

Age    (under  16)    D  1 

Non-resident    D  2 

No   vocational   handicap   n  3 

Severity  of  disability CH  4 

Work  expectancy  less  than  three 

years   D  5 

Ineligibility  for  need  factor □  6 

Moved  and/or  lost  contact D  7 

Satisfactorily  employed D  8 

Married,  left  labor  market D  9 

Left  lal)or  market  other  than 

married D  10 


Client  has  own  plan 

Will  apply  after  WC  settlement  is 

made  (CR,  PDR  or  other) 

On    advice   of   counsel 

Client  inaccessible  to  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and/or  transpor- 
tation     

Emotional   instability   of  client 

Sociopathic   behavior 

Lacks  motivation  or  interest 

Immaturity  of  client 

Social  and  family  problems 

Other:    (explain)    


n  11 


n 

12 

n 

13 

D 

14 

n 

15 

n 

16 

n 

17 

n 

18 

n 

19 

D 

20 

7.  Explanation  of  reasons  for  not  serving  client ; 


8.  Applicant's  counsel,  if  any  : 

a.  Name    of    counsel: 

b.  Address:    

c.  Telephone  number  : 


9.  Union  Membership : 

a.  Name  of  union  :. 

b.  Local  number:-. 


Yes  D  1         No  D  2 


On  leave  D  3 


10.  Public  Welfare  status:     None  CI  1 

a.  Type  of  aid :  ANC  0  2         GR  D  3         ANB  D  4         OAS   □  5 

b.  Amount  of  aid:  $ per  month. 


11.  If  not  received,  has  client  applied  for  public  assistance? 
No  D  1         ANC  n  2         GR  □  3         ANB  Q  4 


OAS  D  5 
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12.  Closed  from  Referred  Status  :  D 

13.  Closed  from  Accepted  Status :   D 

14.  Case  cost  if  any:  $ Cleared  by:   

Bookkeeper 

Counselor's  Signature 


Supervisor's  Approval  If  Indicated 
Date : 


VRS-IIP-23-Rev.  2-18-60 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION 

BUREAU   OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

INDUSTRIALLY   INJURED   PROJECT 

INFORMATION  FROM  CARRIER 


I.  Reported  not  able  to  return    j        |    NAME 

ADDRESS- 


to  former  emploj-ment : 


II.  Reported  "able  to  return  to    I        I 

former  employment",   unem-    |  

ployed  on  180-day  foUowup  TELEPHONE  NUMBER. 

III.  120-day  foUowup  i        1    CARRIER 

First  Carrier  Contact:  Date I.I.P.  NUMBER 

1.  Age: Date  of  Birth 

2.  Sex:     M  □       F  □ 

3.  Disability:     


4.  Carrier  permission  to  contact  claimant :     Yes  □     No  □ 

a.  Reason  if  contact  is  not  desired: 

b.  Approximate  date  to  check  back  with  carrier : 

c.  Collateral  data   from   carrier:     Person   contacted:  

(1)  Occupation:     

(2)  How  injury  incurred: 

(3)  Current  medical  status   (include  diagnosis,  treatment,  prognosis) 

(4)  Weekly  compensation: Date  paid  through: 

(5)  Miscellaneous  significant  information: 
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State  of  Califobnia 
Department  of  Education 

Thank  you  for  returning  the  questionnaire  in  which  you  indicated  you  were  un- 
employed as  the  result  of  your  injury.  In  order  for  us  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  may  be  able  to  help  you  in  returning  to  employment  through  any  service  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  we  would  appreciate  your  furnishing  some  addi- 
tional information  on  the  enclosed  questionnaire. 

We  need  your  cooperation  if  we  are  to  help  unemployed  people  who  have  been 
injured  on  the  job.  The  returning  of  this  questionnaire  may  result  in  your  receiving 
assistance  through  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service.  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  offices 
and  their  addresses. 

Sincerely, 

Z.  L.  GULLEDGE 

Project  Supervisor 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION   SERVICE 

INDUSTRIALLY   INJURED   PROJECT 

On  the  questionnaire  that  you  returned  you  indicated  that  you  were  unemployed 
due  to  your  disability.  "Will  you  assist  us  by  placing  cross-marks  (X)  in  the  proper 
spaces  on  the  right  side  of  this  form  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

YES     NO 

1.  Do  you  expect  to  return  to  the  same  employer? □        □ 

2.  Do  you  expect  to  return  to  the  same  type  of  work? Q  Q 

Give  the  date  you  expect  to  return  to  work  : 

3.  Do  you  plan  to  discontinue  work  permanently? □  □ 

4.  Do  you  believe  you  will  need  to  change  to  a  different  type  of  work? □  □ 

5.  Would   you   like    a    representative    of    the    Vocational    Rehabilitation 

Service  to  discuss  your  employment  problem  with  you? □        Q 

a.  If  you  answer  Yes  to  No.  5,  are  you  able  to  come  to  the  nearest 
oflBce  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service?  (See  enclosed  list  of 
offices  of  Service.)    □        □ 

6.  Use  this  space  if  you  want  to  add  anything  to  your  answers : 


(Name) 
(Telephone  No.)  (Address) 

RETURN  THIS  FORM  IN  THE  ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE 
VRS-IIP-27-Rev.  10-19-59 
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State  of  California 
Department  of  Education 

The  Department  of  Education  is  continuing  a  follow-up  study  of  those  persons 
who  were  injured  at  worlv  in  an  effort  to  determine  their  need  for  assistance  in 
returning  to  suitable  employment. 

On  your  last  report  you  stated  that  you  had  returned  or  expected  to  return  to 
your  former  type  of  work.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  if  your  plans  for  returning 
to  employment  have  worked  out,  or  if  you  may  need  any  vocational  re-training  or 
other  assistance  in  returning  to  suitable  employment. 

Will  you  assist  us  by  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaire  and  returning  it  in 
the  enclosed  envelope. 

Sincerely, 

Z.  L.  GULLEDGE 

Project  Supervisor 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE   DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION 

BUREAU   OF   VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 

INDUSTRIALLY   INJURED   PROJECT 

1.  I  am  working D 

Full  Time     □  Part  Time     □ 

2.  I  am  not  working □ 

3.  My  disability  prevents  me  from  securing  suitable  work □ 

4.  I  am  not  working  for  other  reasons □ 

5.  I  would  like  to  discuss  my  problem  with  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational   Rehabilitation    □ 

6.  Comments :     


Phone:  

(Name) 


(Address) 
(Date) 
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BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

INDUSTRIALLY  INJURED   PROJECT 

Room  701,  312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles  13 

Date  Requested  : 

REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIALLY  INJURED  WORKER 

1 2.  M.  □     F  ns 

Name  Sex  Age 

4 5 

Carrier  Carrier  Number 

6 7 8 

IIP  Number  Date  of  Injury  Occupation 

9.  CLAIMANT'S  USUAL  OCCUPATIONAL  DUTIES: 


TO :    

Physician  in  Charge  Date  Claimant  Last  Seen 

10.  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  INJURY: 

11.  OUTLINE  OF  TREATMENT  TO  DATE  : 

12.  PROGRESS  SINCE  INJURY  : 

13a.  DESCRIBE  ANTICIPATED  RESIDUAL  LIMITATIONS  RESULTING 
FROM  CURRENT  INDUSTRIAL  INJURY  : 

13b.  WHAT  ARE  THE  MEASUREMENTS  OF  FUNCTION 
AS  OF  CURRENT  DATE  : 

14.  OTHER  PRE-EXISTING  OR  CONCOMITANT  DISABILITIES,  DIS- 
EASE, OR  CONDITIONS  LIMITING  CLAIMANT'S  ABILITY  TO 
CARRY   ON   NORMAL  ACTIVITIES: 

15.  EVALUATION  (BY  THE  PHYSICIAN  IN  CHARGE)  OF  CLAIM- 
ANT'S ABILITY  TO  RESUME  THE  DUTIES  OF  HIS  REGULAR 
OCCUPATION:    (REFER  TO  9  ABOVE) 

16.  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  BEFORE  CLAIMANT  MAY 
EXPECTED  TO  RETURN   TO  USUAL  OCCUPATION: 

17.  COMMENTS: 

Signature  of  Physician  in  Charge 
Date 

IIP-30-9-20-57  ' 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION 
BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

REPORT  OF  ACTION— INSURANCE  CARRIER  REFERRALS 

TO :    

(Name  of  Carrier  (Claims  Office) 

RE :   

(Name  of  Claimant)  (Insurance  Co.  No.) 

(Address) 

Date  of  Referral: Date  of  this  Report: 

The  following  action  has  been  taken  : 

□  1.  Claimant  has  not  been  contacted. 

□  2.  Claimant  has  ben  interviewed  and  is  being  considered  for  service. 

□  3.  Claimant  has  been  accepted  for  service. 

□  4.  Claimant  has  been  placed  in  a  rehabilitation  plan  involving  the  following 

services  : 


□  5.  Claimant's  case  has  been  closed  in  rehabilitation  employment  as : 

□  6.  Claimant's  case  has  been  closed  without  service  for  the  following  reasons ; 


□   7.  Other  action : 
Comments :    


(Counselor) 


(District) 


This  form  to  be  completed   and   sent  to   the   Industrially   Injured  office  when   any 
change  in  the  status  of  the  case  takes  place. 
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Sacramento,  California,  May  8,  1960 

The  Honorahlc  Richard  E.  Dolwig,  Chairman 

Senate  Committee  on  Insurance  and  Financial  Institutions 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Senator  Dolwig  :  In  accord  with  your  instnietious  we  have 
undertaken  a  financial  review  of  California's  unemployment  insurance 
program,  the  findings  of  which  we  submit  in  this  report.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  present  financial  predica- 
ment of  this  program  it  has  been  necessary  to  review  its  development 
or  legislative  history,  with  emphasis  on  the  financial  consequences  of 
past  enactments,  from  its  very  beginnings  in  1935. 

Our  findings  indicate  that  unemployment  insurance  in  California  has 
been  somewhat  underfinanced  throughout  most  of  the  postwar  period, 
at  any  rate  since  1948.  They  also  show  that  it  has  been  significantly 
underfinanced  during  the  last  three  years  in  particular.  To  throw  light 
on  the  problems  this  situation  presents  we  have,  also  pursuant  to  your 
instructions,  endeavored  to  gauge  the  financial  prospects  for  the  un- 
employment insurance  program  in  California  both  for  the  immediate 
future  and  for  the  longer  run,  the  decade  1961-1970.  Our  research  has 
led  to  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  presented  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  report. 

These  recommendations  amount  to  an  emergency  tax  program  called 
for  by  the  present  financial  predicament  of  the  system.  They  are  in- 
tended to  restore  unemployment  insurance  in  this  State  to  a  sound 
financial  basis  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  These  measures, 
to  be  suitable  for  the  long-term  financial  requirements  of  this  program 
in  California,  are,  however,  likely  to  require  modification  at  several 
points.  We  feel  that  a  sound  long-term  tax  program  for  unemployment 
insurance  can  only  be  developed  upon  the  conclusion  of  further  interim 
studies.  Such  studies  should  investigate  more  fully  the  merits  of  alter- 
native ways  of  raising  the  needed  revenue  than  has  been  possible  within 
the  time  limits  imposed  on  this  study. 

Verv  trulv  vours, 

MICHAEL  T.  WEKMEL  and 
CARL  G.  UHR 
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PREFACE 

This  stud}'  was  commissioned  in  February,  1961,  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance  and  Financial  Institutions.  Members  of  that  Com- 
mittee, noting  the  severe  drain  unemployment  insurance  reserves  in 
this  fState  have  experienced  recently,  a  drain  which  is  still  going  on 
at  a  rapid  and  undiminished  rate,  became  disturbed  about  the  im- 
mediate as  well  as  the  longer-term  financial  prospects  for  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  in  California.  The  analysis  presented  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report  shows  clearly  that  the  Committee  had  a 
real  basis  for  its  concern  about  the  financial  soundness  of  the  present 
program. 

However,  the  current  financial  predicament  of  unemployment  in- 
surance in  this  State  is  not  as  such  a  recent  development.  It  has  deeper 
historical  roots  than  the  current  recession,  as  is  made  clear  in  Section 
3  of  Chapter  II  and  in  Chapter  V  of  this  report.  These  roots  extend 
back  over  the  entire  decade  of  the  1950 's  and  they  are  also  closely 
linked  to  the  rapid  rate  and  the  particular  pattern  of  economic  growth 
the  State  has  sustained  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Contrary  to  widely  held  opinions  and  impressions,  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  California's  unemployment  insurance  program  are  not  directly, 
nor  significantly,  due  to  its  alleged  liberality,  to  the  level  of  its  benefit 
structure  in  particular.  The  increase  in  benefit  levels  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1958  has,  of  course,  added  to  the  cost  of  this  program.  But 
the  point  is  that  the  program  was  already  underfinanced  in  earlier 
years  in  the  1950 's  when  benefits  were  much  smaller  than  they  are  now. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized,  as  Chapter  IV  shows,  that 
California's  system  of  unemployment  insurance  is  on  all  relevant 
criteria  one  of  the  three  or  four  leading  systems  among  those  of  the 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet,  compared  with  the  pro- 
grams in  other  leading  industrial  states,  California's  system — though 
a  "high  cost"  one — is  less  costly  than  those  of  four  other  states  in 
which  the  benefits  paid  are  smaller  than  here.  As  to  benefits,  Cali- 
fornia's program  is  only  exceeded  in  three  other  states  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  benefits,  also  pay  dependents'  allowances. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  California's  present  program  requires 
greater  tax  support  than  it  has  been  receiving  both  for  the  immediate 
and  the  more  distant  future.  Chapter  VI  formulates  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  study  leads  in  terms  of  a  recommended  financial  program. 
Tlie  recommended  program  has  as  its  immediate  object  to  restore  the 
system  to  a  sound  financial  basis  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years. 
The  longer-term  financial  requirements  of  the  program  have,  however, 
received  only  passing  attention  in  this  report  due  to  the  time-limits 
placed  on  this  study. 

A  long-term  tax  program  for  unemployment  insurance  in  California 
is  indeed  needed  to  help  the  legislature  keep  the  system  on  a  sound  basis. 
Such  a  program  may  differ  in  several  particulars  from  the  tax  provi- 
sions  proposed   here.    At   any   rate,   the   development   of   a    long-term 
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financial  program  requires  further  research  than  has  been  possible  on 
this  occasion.  Such  research  maj^  appropriately  be  the  object  of  an 
interim  study  by  the  Committee  on  Insurance  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions. 

While  working  on  this  report  we  have  enjoyed  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion and  assistance,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  completed, 
from  a  number  of  persons  whose  generous  aid  we  Avish  to  acknowledge. 
]\Iost  of  the  statistics  and  other  data  presented  within  were  obtained 
from  the  State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment.  We  drew 
freely  on  past  and  current  data  available  in  that  Department,  and  wish 
particularly  to  acknowledge  the  advice  and  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  us  by  Dr.  George  S.  Roche,  Chief,  and  by  the  untiring  leading 
members  of  his  research  staff,  Messrs.  Xicolo  Pino  and  Charles  Sevick 
of  the  Research  and  Statistics  Section,  State  of  California,  Department 
of  Emplojmient.  Further,  Mr.  Maurice  McCaffrey,  Principal  Counsel, 
State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment,  gave  generously  of 
his  time  and  advice  in  evaluating  the  legal  aspects  of  our  tax  recom- 
mendations. Dr.  Robert  Arnold  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  was 
very  helpful  in  commenting  on  the  economic  assumptions  and  analysis 
which  underlie  our  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment  pro- 
jections for  California  for  the  decade  1961-1970. 

Michael  T.  Wermel  and  Carl  G.  Uhr 
Sacramento,  California 
May,  1961 
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I.     INTRODUCTION 

The  Legislature  is  currently  faced  with  a  large  number  of  bills 
proposing  significant  changes  in  California's  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  these  proposals — and  their  merits  are 
not  judged  nor  discussed  in  this  report — it  is  obvious  that  if  changes 
in  the  benefit  structure  and  the  coverage  of  the  Act  are  adopted,  these 
must  entail  corresponding  alterations  in  the  financial  support  for  the 
unemployment   insurance  program. 

Before  any  changes  are  enacted  it  is  desirable,  even  necessary,  to 
know  what  the  current  financial  position  of  the  present  unemployment 
insurance  program  is.  Even  more  important  is  it  to  formulate  reason- 
able estimates,  as  reliable  as  possible,  concerning  the  most  probable 
future  financial  trend  and  requirements  of  this  program.  Once  this 
knowledge  is  available  the  Legislature  will  be  in  a  better  position  for 
dealing  with  proposed  changes  in  the  Act,  accompanied  as  such  pro- 
posals generally  are  by  separate  financial  analysis,  and  for  arriving 
at  better  informed  judgments  concerning  them.  Accordingly,  this  report 
is  focused- — to  the  exculsion  of  other  interesting  and  worthy  matters 
of  inquiry^ — on  the  financial  requirements  of  the  State's  present  un- 
employment insurance  program,  namely  its  requirements  both  for  the 
immediate  period  ahead,  1961-1962,  and  insofar  as  this  can  be  projected 
with  reasonable  accuraev,  for  the  more  distant  future,  the  decade 
1960-1970. 

Indeed,  the  need  for  a  financial  reappraisal  of  the  present  Act  seems 
urgent,  probably  more  urgent  now  than  for  some  time  past.  It  was 
not  long  ago,  as  recently  as  1957,  that  the  balance  or  reserve  in  the 
State's  unemployment  fund  reached  its  post-war  peak  of  one  billion 
dollars.  At  that  time  this  reserve  corresponded  to  9.0%  of  taxable 
wages,  while  at  the  same  time  employer  contributions  or  payroll  tax 
revenues  were  about  equal  to,  often  slightly  greater  than,  benefit  pay- 
ments. There  was  little  reason  then  to  be  concerned  about  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  unemployment  insurance  program.  But  now  the  situ- 
ation is  quite   different. 

Since  1957  we  have  experienced  the  1957-58  recession,  which  was 
followed  by  an  incomplete  recovery  in  1959,  and  then  by  a  new  reces- 
sion beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  1960,  a  recession  which  is  still 
in  progress.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance reserve  has  been  reduced  considerably  to  about  $805  million  at 
the  close  of  1960.  In  the  course  of  1961  it  is  likely  to  decline  further 
to  $596  million  by  the  end  of  this  year.  If  this  happens,  with  benefits 
in  1961  estimated  at  $475  million  (exclusive  of  extended  duration 
benefits),  the  Fund's  balance  will  be  less  than  one-and-one-half  times 
the  benefit  payments  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In  that  event 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Employment  may  impose — may 
indeed  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  imposing — the  maximum  tax  rate 
(uniform  for  all  employers)  of  3.0%  on  taxable  wages,  provided  for 
by  Section  981  of  the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Code. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  benefit  liabilities  which  must  be  anticipated  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years  under  the  present  program  are  likely  to 
grow  at  a  rate  sufficiently  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  reve- 
nues. As  a  consequence,  the  program  is  bound  to  approach  a  crisis 
unless  unforeseen  and  more  fortunate  economic  developments  than  it 
is  prudent  to  expect  intervene  to  prevent  this.  In  other  words,  from 
a  long  term  as  well  as  from  a  short  term  point  of  view,  the  present 
unemployment  insurance  program  appears  to  be  underfinanced. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  condition  is  entirely  due,  although 
it  is  of  course  aggravated  by,  the  current  recession.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  California's  experience  in  the  recessions  of  1953-54  and  1957-58, 
contrary  to  •what  was  the  case  in-  1948-1950,  has  been  slightly  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  these  recent  downturns 
California's  percentage  of  unemployment  has  been  somewhat  lower 
than  the  national  average,  and  the  duration  of  the  recession  phase 
has  been  shorter  than  that  of  the  Nation. 

The  causes  of  the  financial  predicament  that  is  foreseeable  in  Cali- 
fornia's unemployment  insurance  lie  deeper  than  that.  Unemployment 
benefits  were  increased  substantially  by  enactments  effected  in  1959. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time  employer  contribution  rates  as  well  as  the  revenue 
base  of  taxable  wages  were  also  increased  significantly  in  a  manner 
which  was  believed  to  be  adequate  for  the  increased  liabilities  of  the 
program. 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  report  is  to  the  contrary.  It  indicates 
clearly  that  the  revenue  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  increased  suffi- 
ciently in  1959.  Moreover,  in  some  earlier  post-war  years,  e.g.  1947- 
1950,  revenue  apparently  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  program  (i) 
to  meet  its  increased  liabilities,  and  at  the  same  time  (ii)  to  maintain 
in  the  long  run  the  minimum  reserve  which  is  considered  necessary 
for  tiding  the  system  over  unforeseen,  short-term  economic  strains.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  the  top  tax  rate,  at  that  time  a  uniform  rate 
of  2.7%  would  very  likely  have  been  imposed  in  1952,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unexpected  boom  accompanj'ing  the  Korean  Conflict.  The  evi- 
dence also  strongly  suggests  that  such  a  maximum  uniform  rate  (now 
of  3.0%,  or  its  equivalent),  may  be  needed  in  1962  in  order  to  restore 
the  reserve  to  a  minimum  sound  level  by  1963. 

If  this  reasoning,  based  on  the  analysis  presented  in  this  report, 
is  correct,  the  logic  of  the  situation  requires  that  first  priority  be  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  tax-  or  revenue-measures  which  are  required 
and  feasible  for  providing  immediate  as  well  as  long-term  financing 
adequate  for  the  present  unemployment  insurance  program.  Recom- 
mendations calculated  to  achieve  this  aim  are  submitted  in  the  final 
chapter  of  this  report.  It  goes  without  saying  that  any  proposed  legis- 
lative changes  which  are  certain  to  increase  the  cost  and  liabilities, 
of  unemployment  insurance  in  California,  beyond  those  of  the  present 
program,  will  require  additional  revenue  provisions  to  those  recom- 
mended here. 
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II.     FINANCIAL  AND  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE   IN 

CALIFORNIA,   1935-1960 

Unemployment  insurance  has  been  in  existence  in  California  for 
almost  a  "generation",  since  1935.  During  these  years  this  system  of 
social  protection  against  a  major  hazard  of  contemporary  life — that 
of  involuntary  unemployment  with  the  loss  of  income  as  well  as  other 
regrettable  consequences  it  entails — has  undergone  a  remarkable,  many- 
sided  development.  The  original  Unemployment  Reserves  Act  has  been 
greatly  expanded  and  modfied  by  subsequent  legislation,  so  much  so 
that  the  present  Unemployment  Insurance  Code  bears  only  slight 
resemblance  to  the  Act  of  1935,  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  all  im- 
portant respects  the  present  Code  represents  a  substantial  liberalization 
and  broadening  of  the  original  law.  In  fact,  both  now  and  for  more 
than  a  decade,  California  has  occupied  a  position  of  foremost  rank, 
always  as  one  among  the  three  leading  States,  in  the  development  of 
unemployment  insurance. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  value  to  the  citizen  and  to  society 
of  an  effective  unemployment  insurance  system  cannot  be  measured 
simply  by  the  amount  of  tax  dollars  required  for  its  support.  Its  value 
both  from  an  economic  and  from  a  wider  humanitarian  perspective 
certainly  far  exceeds  its  dollar  cost.  Nonetheless,  is  is  also  true  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  superior  system  of  social  insurance  is 
costlier  in  dollars,  particularly  in  a  society  subject  to  business  fluctua- 
tions than  a  system  providing  less  adequate  benefits.  It  is  also  true  that 
over  a  period  of  years  a  succession  of  legislatures  is  not  always  equally 
successful  in  enacting  the  tax  measures  required  for  adequately  sup- 
porting the  expanded  social  services  and  benefits  which  were  enacted 
over  the  years.  The  brief  historical  sketch  provided  here  of  the  financial 
side  of  unemployment  insurance  in  California  indicates  that  as  a  state 
we  have  been  prone  to  expand  the  benefits  and  scope  of  the  system 
faster  than  the  requisite  tax  support. 

This  is  said  without  any  intent  to  pass  adverse  judgment  on  past 
legislative  action  with  reference  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Code. 
Whenever  the  legislature  enacts  significant  changes  in  that  Code,  it 
must  reckon  as  best  it  can  with  an  uncertain  future.  What  the  future 
may  bring  can  be  forecast  only  in  part  and  dimly — subject  to  wide 
margins  of  variation,  by  projections  of  past  experience  and  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  assumed  plausible  events. 

Thus,  for  instance,  few  persons  in  positions  of  responsibility  foresaw 
and  forecast  that  the  postwar  demobilization  and  "reconversion"  un- 
employment in  1945-46  would  be  relatively  so  mild  and  of  such  brief 
duration  as  it  was.  Likewise,  almost  no  one  foresaw  how  very  costly 
to  the  system  would  be  the  unemployment  of  the  1949  recession,  a 
recession  which,  at  the  time,  was  regarded  as  "mild",  as  it  actually 
was  when  compared  with  that  of  1937-38. 
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1.    SOLVENCY  FEATURES  IN  THE  TWO  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  CODE 

Moreover,  when  the  Code  is  changed,  it  is  generally  altered  in  mul- 
tiple rather  than  in  simple,  single  ways.  As  has  happened  more  than 
once  the  provisions  for  coverage,  benefit  eligibility,  duration  of  benefits, 
range  of  weekly  benefit  amounts,  and  range  of  variable  (experience 
rated)  payroll  tax  rates  have  all  been  changed  at  the  same  time.  A 
financial  review  reveals  the  composite  result  of  such  multiple  altera- 
tions and  can  trace  the  separate  financial  consequences  of  the  major 
changes  only. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
namely  that  there  is  practically  an  unavoidable  lag  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  expenditure  side  of  the  program  and  its  financial 
support.  This  lag  is  likely  to  continue  beyond  the  duration  of  any 
particular  legislative  session.  In  turn  this  implies  that  a  legislature 
which  enacts  significant  changes  in  the  Act  in  a  particular  session  must 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  projections  of  events  which  materialize  one  or 
more  sessions  later. 

When  compensable  unemployment  increases  greatly  in  a  downturn, 
unemployment  insurance  reserves  are  necessarily  reduced  rapidly. 
Then  even  if  tax  rates  are  increased  to  meet  this  drain,  they  become 
effective  with  a  lag  behind  the  rise  in  expenditures.  Moreover,  these 
higher  tax  rates  must  be  left  in  effect  often  for  two  years  or  more 
after  the  downturn  has  passed  if  the  reserves  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
level  they  had  relative  to  liabilities  prior  to  the  downturn.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  scope  and  contents  of  the  program  are  increased  in 
the  course  of  a  prosperous  period  without  significant  corresponding 
adjustments  of  tax  rates,  the  tax  adjustment  made  for  the  previous 
downturn  w^hen  a  more  limited  program  wis  in  effect,  will  prove 
insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  expanded  program  in  a  later 
recession. 

It  is  for  these  reasons — uncertainty  about  the  future,  about  the  joint 
impact  of  multiple,  simultaneous  changes  in  the  Act,  and  concern 
about  the  lag  in  revenues  behind  expenditures — that  the  Code  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  other  states  has  for  years  featured  *' safety-value " 
provisions.  These  are  intended  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  a 
reserve  balance  in  the  Unemployment  Fund  sufficient  to  protect  the 
system  against  financial  insolvency  and  against  the  accompanying 
eventuality  of  emergency  curtailment  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
program.  In  the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Code  this 
"safety-value"  consists  of  two  provisions. 

The  first  of  these  requires  that  a  "high"  schedule  of  payroll  tax 
rates  must  go  into  effect  (Sec.  978)  when  the  net  balance  in  the  Un- 
employment Fund  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  falls  below  a  stated 
percentage  of  total  taxable  wages  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
second,  Avhich  would  only  come  into  use  if  the  first  proves  inadequate, 
empowers  the  Director  to  impose  a  uniform  rate  of  payroll  tax  of  3.0%  on 
all  subject  employers  (Sec.  981)  whenever  the  Fund  balance  is  less 
than  one-and-one  half  times  the  benefit  payments  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 
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The  ''high"  schedule  was  in  effect  in  1950,  1951,  and  1952.  After 
six  years  on  the  "low"  schedule  a  new  "high"  schedule,  amended 
and  strengthened  compared  with  the  earlier  one  by  legislation  in  1957, 
had  to  be  imposed  again  in  1959  and  1960.  This  schedule  as  amended 
to  a  top  rate  of  3.0%  on  taxable  wages  in  1959,  is  also  in  effect  in  1961. 
In  1962,  this  will  not  suffice,  and  this  schedule  will  either  be  replaced 
by  the  "emergency"  uniform  tax  rate  of  3.0%  of  Section  981,  or  by 
the  third  tax  schedule  recommended  to  the  legislature  for  enactment 
in  this  report,  a  schedule  with  a  top  rate  of  3.5%  tax  on  taxable  wages 
subject  to  a  $4,200  ceiling  rather  than  the  present  $3,600  ceiling. 

The  uniform  tax  rate  (Sec.  981)  of  2.7%,  until  1959  and  3.0%o 
thereafter  has  thus  far  never  been  imposed  since  experience  rating 
was  introduced  in  1941.  Yet  it  seems  likely  this  rate  might  have  been 
imposed  in  1952  if  the  boom  conditions  associated  with  the  Korean 
hostilities  had  not  dramatically  reduced  the  rate  of  benefit  expenditures 
experienced  in  1949  and  1950. 

2.    THE  FORMATIVE  STAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA,   1935-1947 

The  financial  history  of  unemployment  insurance  in  California  can 
conveniently  be  divided  into  two  stages,  the  formative  period,  1935- 
1947,  and  the  period  of  relatively  fully  developed  or  "normal"  opera- 
tions, 1948-1960.  The  earlier  period  need  only  be  dealt  with  in  summary 
form  here.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  the  unemployment  insurance  program 
in  this  State  in  the  1950 's  has  become  so  different  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  meaningful  comparisons  of  benefit  expenditures,  payroll  tax 
revenues,  taxable  wages,  or  any  other  of  the  major  elements  in  a  fi- 
nancial analysis  for  the  years  1958  and  1938,  for  instance.  It  is  even 
subject  to  question  whether  valid  comparisons  can  be  made  between 
any  of  the  years  of  the  later  1940 's  and  the  later  1950 's,  because  of  the 
substantial  changes  which  occurred  in  the  intervening  decade,  not  only 
in  the  unemployment  insurance  program  as  such,  but  in  the  economic 
environment  in  which  the  program  has  operated. 

(a)   Changes  in  fhe  Economic  Environment  for  Unemployment 
Insurance  in  California 

The  California  economy  during  this  decade  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate 
of  growth,  a  rate  substantially  greater  than  that  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Yet  this  growth,  persistently  positive,  has  occurred  at  an  un- 
even and  unpredictable  rate.  At  times  it  has  been  accelerated  beyond, 
and  then  decelerated  below,  its  long-term  average  rate  by  the  business 
fluctuations  experienced  in  the  postwar  period.  Accompanying  this 
economic  growth  are  all  the  subtle  phenomena  of  change  in  economic 
structure.  Compared  with  growth  itself,  which  can  approximately  be 
measured  in  several  ways — for  instance  by  an  increase  in  real  output 
per  capita,  by  the  rise  in  the  civilian  labor  force  and  employment — 
structural  change  is  less  easily  measured  and  it  is  also  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  project  and  forecast.  It  affects  most  major  variables  at  the  same 
time,  at  uneven  rates.  It  affects  some  negatively  and,  within  a  general 
framework  of  overall  growth,  most  of  them  positively.  It  accounts  for 
changes  in  the  composition  of  output,  new  products  and  services  dis- 
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placing  some  "old",  familiar  ones,  and  for  an  increased  emphasis  on 
durable  as  compared  with  non-durable  commodities  in  the  production 
of  goods.  It  feeds  on  and  disseminates  technological  change.  These 
forces  in  turn  affect  the  rate  of  growth  of  new  industries  and  generate 
expansion  in  most  and  decline  in  some  of  the  established  industries.  In 
this  manner  the  character  as  well  as  volume  of  employment  is  modified, 
a  factor  which  in  due  course  leads  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  oc- 
cupational composition  of  the  increasing  labor  force. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  cost  of  unemployment  insurance,  struc- 
tural economic  change  has  far-reaching  consequences.  It  is,  for  instance, 
possible  to  design  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  financing  so  as 
to  meet  adequately  all  liabilities  in  the  long  run  (as  distinct  from  the 
short  run)  for  an  economy  subject  to  overall  growth  and  to  fluctuations 
in  its  growth  rate  due  to  the  swings  between  boom  periods  and  down- 
turns. This  can  the  more  readily  be  done  if  little  or  no  allowance  needs 
to  be  made  for  structural  changes  in  the  economy.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
design  such  a  financial  system  when  structural  change  is  as  significant 
as  it  is  in  California. 

Other  things  being  equal,  structural  change  increases  frictional  un- 
employment above  what  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  such  change.  It 
also  adds  an  incidence  of  technological  unemployment  of  a  variable  and 
unknown  magnitude.  Obviously,  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  to 
the  cost  of  a  given  unemployment  insurance  program  if  the  leading 
"growth"  industries  in  its  economy  account  for  a  large  rather  than  a 
small  proportion  of  total  covered  employment,  and  if  the  employment 
these  industries  generate  is  also  less  stable  for  frictional,  technological, 
and  cyclical  reasons  than  that  offered  in  other  industries  subject  to  a 
smaller  rate  of  expansion  and  change. 

Although  a  considerable  body  of  data  is  available  for  financial  analy- 
sis of  unemployment  insurance,  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  an  analy- 
sis "in  depth."  Accurate  and  apparently  unambiguous  as  unemploy- 
ment insurance  cost  comparisons  are — such  as  the  statement  that  the 
program  cost  was  2.07%  of  taxable  payrolls  in  1947  and  rose  to  2.23% 
in  1948 — it  is  their  meaning  or  casual  interpretation  that  generates 
skepticism  and  raises  questions  which  often  cannot  be  answered  con- 
clusively. 

While  this  is  true  of  comparisons  for  so  short  a  time  span  as  two  years 
one  following  directly  upon  the  other,  it  holds,  of  course,  to  a  much 
greater  degree  for  comparisons  further  separated  in  time,  such  as  the 
statement  that  while  the  cost  rate  was  2.81%  of  taxable  payrolls  in 
1946  it  had  fallen  to  0.93%  a  decade  later,  in  1956.  During  that  decade 
the  program  went  through  some  significant  changes,  and  so  did  the 
character  and  volume  of  both  employment  and  the  civilian  labor  force 
in  California.  None  of  this  is  revealed  by  a  direct  comparison  of  costs 
for  the  two  years. 

This  is  also  the  primary  reason  why  cost  projections  for  future  years 
— projections  which  must  be  made  to  guide  legislative  judgment  when 
the  Code  is  about  to  be  changed  in  some  significant  respect — are  often 
found,  later  on,  to  be  wide  of  the  mark.  Such  projections  may  be  quite 
accurate  (subject  to  small  margins  of  error)  in  assessing  the  growth 
of  emploj^ment  and  unemploj^ment.  Still  such  estimates  may  misjudge 
the  cost  of  a  projected  program  by  a  considerable  margin  because  it 
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was  not  feasible  to  estimate  the  changes  in  distribution  of  compensable 
unemployment  between  the  various  industry  groups  which  make  up  the 
labor  market.  And  it  is,  of  course,  clear  from  past  experience,  and  hence 
to  be  anticipated  in  the  future,  that  the  distribution  of  unemployment 
betw^een  industries  changes  and  shifts  over  the  years  in  the  process  of 
economic  growth. 

Nonetheless,  these  cautions  and  reservations  notwithstanding,  this  re- 
port proceeds  on  comparisons  and  projections  subject  to  most  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned  above.  This  is  unavoidable.  This  analysis,  as  others 
like  it,  unquestionably  has  its  imperfections.  Consequently,  it  cannot  at 
various  points  throw  a  steady  and  brilliant  light  on  all  the  relationships 
which  are  of  crucial  importance  to  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  more 
remote  future  of  unemployment  insurance  finance  in  California.  Yet  it 
does  provide  certain  insights  into  these  relations,  and,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  when  action  must  be  taken  some  illumination  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  none. 

(b)   Unemployment  Insurance  in  California,  1935-1947 

The  California  Unemployment  Reserves  Act  was  passed  in  1935  in 
order  to  establish  an  unemployment  insurance  program  in  this  State  ap- 
plicable to  workers  in  covered  employments.  The  system  which  this  Act 
created  was  scheduled  to  pay  benefits  to  involuntarily  unemployed  in- 
sured workers  beginning  in  January,  1938.  To  accumulate  an  initial 
reserve  and  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  the  system  after  benefit  pay- 
ments would  be  in  operation,  both  employers  and  workers  in  covered  em- 
ployment were  obliged  to  "make  contributions."  They  were  made 
subject  to  payroll  taxes  on  total  wages  beginning  in  January  1936  at 
0.9%  to  be  paid  by  employers  and  0.45%  by  the  workers.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, the  employer  tax  rate  w-as  scheduled  to  rise  to  1.8%,  that  of 
workers  to  0.9%.  In  1938,  when  benefit  payments  were  first  made,  the 
employer  tax  rate  was  raised  to  2.7%  and  that  of  the  workers  to  1.0%. 

From  Jan.  1936  to  Jan.  1938,  the  Act  covered  employment  by  em- 
ployers of  eight  or  more,  and,  after  Jan.  1938,  employers  of  four  or 
more  employees  for  some  portion  of  each  of  20  different  weeks  in  a 
year.  Employment  in  agriculture,  domestic  service,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, maritime  service,  government,  and  family  labor  were  excluded 
from  coverage. 

With  an  IJnemplojanent  Fund  balance  of  $65.9  million  or  3.56%  of 
taxable  wages  of  approximately  $1,850  million  at  the  close  of  1937, 
the  system  began  paying  weekly  benefits  to  eligible  claimants  in  Jan. 
1938.  These  benefits  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  $7  to  a  maximum  of 
$15  and  averaging  $10.19  per  week  compensated  to  eligible  claimants. 
These  benefits  were  extended  for  a  variable  duration  of  1  through  20 
weeks  in  a  consecutive  12-month  period,  after  eligible  claimants  had 
completed  a  non-compensable  waiting  period  of  4  weeks. 

In  the  course  of  1938,  $23.7  million  or  $1.18%  of  taxable  wages  were 
paid  in  benefits,  but  the  fund's  income  of  $65.6  million,  all  but  $1.9 
million  of  which  came  from  payroll  taxes,  substantially  exceeded  its 
expenditures.  As  a  result  its  reserve  balance  rose  from  $65.9  to  $107.8 
million  by  the  end  of  1938, 
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To  be  sure,  in  its  initial  year  of  benefit  operations,  California's 
unemployment  insurance  system  presented  a  program  which  seems  nar- 
row and  unduly  restrictive  compared  with  the  present  one.  Yet,  for  its 
time  it  was  a  liberal  program  compared  with  those  of  many  other 
states.  In  a  period  of  deep  recession  it  represented  a  cautious  entry 
into  a  new  field  of  social  insurance.  It  was  of  great  importance  that — 
contrary  to  the  forebodings  of  many — the  system  was  ofi:'  to  an  auspi- 
cious start  as  was  indicated  by  the  continued  and  rapid  growth  of  its 
reserve  position.  Indeed,  this  demonstration  of  financial  strength  was 
probably  a  prerequisite  for  the  subsequent  development  and  expansion 
the  unemployment  insurance  program  sustained.  That  development, 
1938-1947,  which  is  briefly  outlined  below,  was  on  the  whole  a  very 
fortunate  one.  It  eventuated  in  a  great  expansion  in  the  coverage  of 
the  program  together  with  substantial  improA^ements  in  its  quality  or 
adequacy  while  at  the  same  time  its  financial  reserves  continued  to 
increase  to  levels  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  unattainable  or 
visionary  in  1938. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  World  War  II  that  this  occurred.  The  per- 
centage of  unemployment  in  the  civilian  labor  force  which  was  heavy 
(about  16  percent)  in  1938  and  1939  subsided  somewhat  in  1940  and 
declined  considerably  in  1941,  the  time  of  the  arms  build-up,  to  be 
succeeded  by  hyperemployment  and  labor  shortages  of  increasing  inten- 
sity during  the  war  years  1942-1945.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
the  anticipated  demobilization  and  reconversion  depression  failed  to 
materialize.  Unemployment  rose  to  levels  of  9  percent,  but  at  that,  it 
was  only  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  in  the  pre-war  recession  years, 
during  portions  of  the  years  1945  and  1946. 

In  the  meantime  the  comparatively  high  payroll  tax  rates,  3.7%  on 
wages  paid  (2.7^/  by  employers  and  1.0%  by  workers),  of  1938  re- 
mained in  effect  until  1941.  At  that  time  experience  rating  was  intro- 
duced resulting  in  a  gradual  and  moderate  reduction  of  average  taxes 
for  employers  from  2.70%  in  1940  to  2.48%  in  1941  and  little  by  little 
to  1.96%  in  1946.  Also,  after  Jan.  1,  1940,  these  rates  were  no  longer 
levied  on  total  wages  but  rather  on  "taxable  wages,"  which  were  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  or  ceiling  of  $3,000  per  worker  per  annum  in  insured 
employment.  Workers'  taxes  or  contributions  on  their  "taxable"  wages 
remained,  however,  at  1.0%  . 

These  reductions  notwithstanding  payroll  taxes  added  greatly  to 
the  reserve  balances  in  the  Unemployment  Fund  as  benefit  payments 
receded  with  declining  unemployment.  Thus  the  reserve  balance  rose 
from  $65.9  million  at  the  end  of  1937  to  its  postwar  peak  of  $732.0 
million  or  nearly  15.0%  of  taxable  wages  at  the  close  of  1945.  At  the 
same  time  benefit  payments  and  combined  employer-worker  payroll 
tax  revenues,  expressed  as  percentages  of  taxable  wages,  varied  as 
follows : 
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TABLE    1.      UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE    BENEFIT   PAYMENTS   AND   CONTRIBUTIONS 
AS   PERCENTAGES   OF   TAXABLE   WAGES   IN   CALIFORNIA,    1938-1947 


Benefit  payments  as  percent  of  taxable  wages 


Pre-War  Period: 

1938 1.18%. 

1939 1.92%_ 

1940 3.21%. 

1941 1.92%. 

War  Period: 

1942 0.9C%- 

1943 0.14%_ 

1944 0.19%. 

1945 1.13%. 

Post^War  Period: 

1946 2.79%. 

1947 2.07%. 


Employer  and 

Employee  contributions 

received  as  percent 

of  taxable  wages' 


3.17% 
3.91% 
3.77% 
3.37% 


3.04% 
3.23% 
3.18% 
3.14% 


2.20%' 
2.03%' 


Taxable  wages 
(in  millions) 


$2,004 
2,003 
2,025 
2,699 


3,892 
5,098 
5,265 
4,879 


5,546 
6,283 


^  Contributions  collected  or  received  a.s  a  percent  of  taxable  wages  differ  from  the  rates  at  which  these  ta.xes 
are  levied  in  the  same  years,  partly  because  collections  lag  l)ehind  changes  in  tax  rates,  partly  becaiij;e 
taxable  wages  change  (grow)  continuously  while  tax  liabilities  are  determined  by  taxable  wages  paid 
between  periodic  computation  dates,  etc.  The  rates  at  which  combined  payroll  taxes  were  levied  were 
3.70%  on  total  wages  193,<«-1940,  after  that  on  "taxable"  wages  3.48%  19-41,  3.45%  1942,  3.28% 
1943,   3.17%    1944,   3.06%    1945,   2.46%    1946,   and  on   employers   alone   thereafter   2.03%    in   1947. 

2  Employee  contributions  or  tax  payments  were  diverted  from  unemployment  insurance  after  May,  1946  1o 
financing  the  disability  insurance  program  which  was  introduced  at  that  time.  Hence  the  payroll  tax 
contributions  shown  from  1947  reflect  employer  contributions  alone. 

Finally  1947  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1948  were  post-recon- 
version prosperity  years  in  which  unemployment  averaged  about  7.1%, 
at  a  level  about  half  as  high  as  in  1938-1941,  but  higher  than  that  of 
the  Nation,  which  was  3.9%  in  1947. 

Also  by  the  end  of  1947  the  unemployment  insurance  system  in 
California  had  acquired  most  of  its  present  basic  features  and  can  be 
regarded  as  substantially  similar  to  the  system  of  today.  The  major 
steps  in  its  development  can  conveniently  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  Coverage 

1935:  The  original  act,  effective  Jan.  1,  1036,  extended  to  employers  of  eight 
or  more  employee-s,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture,  domestic  service, 
non-profit  organizations,  water  transportation,  government  employment, 
and  a  few  other  activities  with  relatively  small  employment  payroll.s. 

1938:  From  Jan.  1  of  that  year  coverage  was  extended  (except  in  the  fore- 
going exempt  categories)  to  employers  with  four  or  more  employees  in 
each  of  20  different  weeks  of  a  year. 

1939-40:  Minor  coverage  changes  were  effected.  Interstate  railroads  were 
exempted  June  30,  1939  to  be  covered  by  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  Following  federal  legislation,  coverage  was  extended  to 
employment  by  some  instrumentalities  of  the  federal  government,  notably 
to  employees  of  national  banks.  Employers  of  privately  owned  establish- 
ments operating  on  federal  lands  were  also  made  subject  to  the  act. 

1945:  In  February  of  that  year  coverage  was  extended  to  all  employers  pay- 
ing wages  of  .$3,000  or  more  in  a  quarter  and  having  four  or  more  em- 
ployees on  a  single  day. 

1946:  From  Jan.  1,  coverage  was  extended  to  all  employers  with  one  or  more 
employees  to  whom  wages  of  $100  or  more  were  paid  in  a  calendar  quar- 
ter, excepting  employees  exempted  because  of  their  industrial  activity 
(agriculture,   domestic  service,   non-profit    institution,   government). 
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(ii)   Benefit  Structure 

1938:  III  the  Act  of  \i)S~)  benefits  for  total  unemployment  were  scheduled  to 
be  payable  from  Jan.  1,  1088.  For  1938  and  1939  these  benefits  were  to 
be  subject  to  a  four-week  uncompensated  waiting  period,  and  thereafter 
to  a  three-week  waiting  period.  Benefits  of  a  minimum  of  $7  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $15  per  week,  but  not  in  excess  of  50%  of  claimant's 
weekly  wage  were  to  be  paid  for  a  duration  of  one  to  20  weeks.  By 
enactments  in  1937  effective  Jan.  1,  1938,  the  monetary  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  benefits  were  changed  and  made  more  explicit.  Benefits  were 
to  be  based  on  claimants'  earnings  in  the  first  8  of  the  9  quarters  prior 
to  filing  a  claim,  and  earnings  must  be  demonstrated  for  at  least  each  of 
two  quarters  in  this  period  of  an  amount  not  less  than  $156.  The  maxi- 
mum potential  benefits  were  specified  in  relation  to  earnings  in  a  series 
of  seven  schedules,  and  the  potential  duration,  a  variable  quantity,  was 
the  quotient  of  $300,  divided  by  the  weekly  benefit  amount  in  one  of  the 
schedules. 

1939:  A  schedule  of  weekly  benefit  amounts  based  on  high  quarter  earnings, 
ranging  from  $7  to  $15.  was  substituted  by  way  of  simplification  for 
calculation  of  benefits  from  one  or  another  of  seven  earnings  schedules. 
A  schedule  of  maximum  potential  benefits  ranging  from  $50  to  $300 
according  to  taxable  wages  in  a  one-year  base  period,  the  first  four  of 
the  last  five  quarters  pi-eceding  the  filing  of  a  claim,  was  substituted 
for  the  former  two-year  base  period.  The  waiting  period  was  reduced  to 
two  weeks.  Effective  Dec.  1,  1939  both  the  minimum  and  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amounts  were  increased  respectively  to  $10  and  $18. 
Accordingly  a  new  schedule  of  maximum  potential  benefits  ranging  from 
$163  or  16  weeks  of  benefits  (whichever  was  smaller)  to  $468  (for  a 
maximum  duration  of  26  weeks  of  maximum  weekly  benefits  at  $18) 
was  adopted.  The  minimum  qualifying  earnings  or  wage  credit  was 
raised  to  $300. 

1943:  From  Aug.  4,  1!)43  the  maximum  Aveekly  benefit  amount  was  raised  from 
$18  to  $20  and  the  maximum  potential  duration  was  reduced  from  26 
to  23.4  Aveeks  because  the  maximum  award,  $4(58,  was  not  also  increased. 

1945:  The  uncompensated  waiting  period  was  shortened  from  two  weeks  to  one 
week,  effective  Sept.  15,  1945. 

1947:  The  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  was  raised,  effective  Jan.  1,  1948, 
from  $20  to  $25.  The  maximum  potential  benefit  award  was  changed  to 
26  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount  or  one-half  the  base  period  earnings, 
whichever  was  the  smaller  amount.  Maximum  potential  benefits  payable 
were  increa.sed  from  $468  to  $6.50. 

Effective  Oct.  1,  1947,  the  base  period  was  modified  from  the  first  4 
of  the  last  5  quarters  preceding  the  filing  of  a  claim  to  the  first  4  of  the 
last  6  quarters  for  claims  filed  in  the  first  month  of  calendar  quarters, 
i.e.  for  claims  filed  in  Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  or  Oct. 

A  new  measure  of  labor  force  attachments  was  introduced  as  a  re- 
quirement of  eligibility  for  benefits.  If  base  period  earnings  were  less 
than  $750,  these  earnings  must  be  distributed  in  at  least  two  base  period 
quarters  in  order  for  a  claim  to  be  considered  valid.  Put  differently, 
claims  were  not  to  be  considered  as  valid  if  more  than  75%  of  base 
period  earnings  were  concentrated  in  a  single  quarter,  unless  base  period 
earnings  were  equal  to  or  greater  than  30  times  the  weekly  benefit 
amount.  The  minimum  base  period  qualifying  wage  credit  of  $300,  appli- 
cable since  1939,  was  retained  without  change. 

(iii)   Payroll  Tax  Rates  and  Employer  Experience  Rating 

1935:  Effective  Jan.  1,  193t).  a  tax  of  0.9  percent  of  total  wages  on  employers 
and  0.5  percent  on  employees  was  levied  ;  and  effective  Jan.  1,  1937,  the 
rate  was  increased  to  1.8  percent  on  employers  and  1.0  percent  on  em- 
ployees, and  on  Jan.  1.  1938,  to  2.7  percent  on  employers.  Merit  rating 
which  was  to  be  effective  in  1941,  allowed  reduction  of  rates  for  indi- 
vidual employers  to  as  low  as  1.0  percent.  There  was  also  a  provision 
that  the  employee  rate  should  not  exceed  50  percent  of  "the  general  rate 
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required  of  employers."  An  opinion  of  the  California  Attorney  General, 
dated  Dec.  6,  1935,  stated  that  applicable  employee  rate.s  were  0.45  per- 
cent for  1936  and  0.9  percent  for  1937. 

The  original  act  contained  a  section,  never  used,  allowing  tax  exemp- 
tions to  employers  with  approved  wage  guarantee  plans. 

1937:  The  employee  rate  for  1937  was  reduced  to  0.9%  of  wages.  This  change 
brought  the  several  provisions  relating  to  1937  employees'  contributions 
into  agreement  with  the  Attorney  General's  opinion. 

1939:  Effective  Jan.  1,  1940,  taxable  wages  were  defined  for  the  employer  as 
those  not  exceeding  $3,000  paid  to  a  single  worker  by  a  single  employer 
in  a  calendar  year ;  and  for  the  employee  as,  $3,000  earned  in  any  single 
year.  A  revised  experience  rating  schedule  was  also  adopted,  to  be  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  1941. 

1941.  Effective  June  30,  1941,  the  experience  rating  formula  was  revised  by 
adding  a  section  allowing  the  Employment  Stabilization  Commission  to 
restore  if  need  be  a  general  payroll  tax  rate  of  2.7%,  applicable  uni- 
formly to  all  covered  employers. 

1943:  The  section  allowing  tax  exemption  for  employers  with  approved  wage 
guarantee  plans  was  repealed. 

1946:  Employee  contributions  to  the  Unemployment  Fund  terminated  May  20, 
1946.  All  employee  contributions  collected  on  May  21,  1946,  and  subse- 
quently, were  made  revenue  of  the  disability  fund. 

1947:  (a)  An  additional  schedule  of  contribution  rates  provided  for  greatly  re- 
duced rates  (down  to  0.0%  on  taxable  payrolls)  for  employers  with  good 
experience  under  the  act.  This  tax  schedule  was  to  be  effective  as  long  as 
the  balance  in  Unemployment  Fund,  less  amounts  "also  available  for 
disability  insurance",  was  larger  than  7.5%  of  the  previous  year's  tax- 
able wages. 

(b)  Charges  resulting  from  any  one  claim  were  restricted  to  IS  times 
the  weekly  benefit  amount.  This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  contribution 
rates  as  a  result  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  benefits  charged  to  em- 
ployers' reserve  accounts. 

(e)  Benefits  paid  for  continuous  periods  of  unemployment  subsequent 
to  a  disqualification  for  voluntary  quits  and/or  dismissal  for  misconduct 
were  not  to  be  charged  to  any  employer's  reserve  account. 

(c)  The  Financial  Impact  on  Unemployment  Insurance 
Program  Developments  1935-47 

By  the  end  of  1947,  unemployment  insurance  coverage  had  risen 
from  an  initially  much  lower  ratio  of  about  40%  in  1938  to  61%  of  the 
State's  civilian  labor  force.  The  benefit  structure  had  been  substan- 
tially improved  to  pay  greater  benefits  for  a  longer  potential  duration 
of  unemployment  subject  to  a  waiting  period  reduced  to  one  week. 

At  the  same  time  the  unit  revenue  base  as  well  as  the  payroll  tax 
rates  applicable  to  that  base  had  been  reduced  considerably,  first  by 
limiting  taxable  wages  to  $3000  per  annum  per  employee,  secondly  by 
making  it  possible  for  employers  with  favorable  unemployment  experi- 
ence to  achieve  substantially  reduced  payroll  tax  rates,  and  thirdly 
by  diverting  the  tax  on  employee  earnings  or  wages  entirely  to  the 
new  disability  insurance  program  from  May  1946.  Offsetting  these 
changes  in  unit  tax  base  and  tax  rates,  there  was  the  progressive  and 
rapid  rise  in  taxable  wages  occasioned  in  part  by  the  extension  of 
coverage  and  for  the  greater  part  by  the  increase  in  wage  levels  within 
the  expanding  sphere  of  "covered  employment." 

The  composite  impact  of  these  changes  in  the  Act  on  unemployment 
insurance  finance  in  California  was  on  the  w^hole  surprisingly  favorable, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  following  tables  and  charts: 
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CHART  I 

CALIFORNIA   UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND   TOTAL    INCOME,   CONTRIBUTIONS   AND 
BENEFIT   EXPENDITURES   IN   MILLIONS   OF   DOLLARS,    1936-1947 
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SOURCE  :  REPORT  38!  "  24,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS  SECTION ,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


At  the  end  of  1947,  at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  benefit  opera- 
tions, it  was  a  matter  of  gratification  to  find  that  the  reserve  balance 
in  the  Unemployment  Fund,  at  $724.2  million,  or  11.5%  of  substan- 
tially increased  taxable  payrolls,  was  strong-  and  adequate  for  all 
foreseeable  contingencies.  At  this  level,  that  balance  was  about  22.5 
times  greater  than  the  first  deficit  between  benefits  and  contributions 
experienced  since  1938,  an  excess  of  benefits  over  contributions  of  $32.4 
million  in  1946.  When  account  was  taken  of  interest  earned  on  the 
reserve  balance  and  of  other  minor  sources  of  income  to  the  Fund,  this 
gross  deficit  was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  a  net  of  $18.6  million.  Moreover, 
compensable  unemployment  of  the  relatively  high  magnitude  or  rate 
of  1946,  complicated  as  that  year  was  by  reconversion  adjustments, 
was  not  expected  to  continue  in  future  years  of  peace. 

(i)   Liberplization  of  the  Act  in  1946-1947 

Therefore,  it  seemed  feasible  to  undertake  three  beneficial  and  popu- 
lar actions  at  the  same  time : 

(1)  to  initiate  a  disability  unemployment  insurance  system  by  using 
the  1%  payroll  tax  levies  on  workers'  taxable  wages  for  its  finance; 

(2)  to  increase  the  maximum  weeklj^  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fit awards  from  $468  to  $650  in  a  benefit  year,  partly  offsetting  this 
"liberalization"  by  slightly  tighter  monetary  eligibility  conditions 
requiring  claimants  to  have  a  certain  distribution  of  base  period  wage 
credits  over  more  than  one  high  earnings  quarter  in  that  period,  and 

(3)  to  afford  employers  a  generous  measure  of  relief  from  payroll 
taxes  by  means  of  a  "low"  (down  to  0.0%)  schedule  of  tax  rates.  This 
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CHART  II 

CALIFORNIA   UNEMPLOYMENT    FUND   TOTAL    INCOME,   CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
BENEFIT   EXPENDITURES   AS    PERCENTAGES   OF   TAXABLE   WAGES,    1936-1947 
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schedule  was  to  apply  in  years  of  favorable  employment  conditions 
when  the  net  reserve  balance  in  the  Fund  at  the  end  of  a  calendar  year 
was  equal  to  or  greater  than  7.50%  of  taxable  wages  for  the  12-month 
period  prior  to  the  preceding  "computation  date"  of  June  30. 

In  addition,  it  was  decided  that  benefits  paid  to  claimants  beyond 
the  first  18  weeks,  as  well  as  all  benefits  paid  to  claimants  subsequent 
to  their  having  completed  a  period  of  uncompensated  unemployment 
because  of  disqualification  for  having  voluntarily  left  their  work  with- 
out good  cause  or  for  having  been  discharged  because  of  misconduct, 
would  not  be  charged  against  employer  reserve  accounts  for  purposes 
of  determining  their  "experience  rate"  of  paj'roll  tax. 
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CHART  III 

CALIFORNIA   UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND    BALANCE    (DEC. 
MILLIONS   OF    DOLLARS,    1936-1947 
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(ii)   Non-Charging  of  Certain  Benefit  Payments 

These  "non-charges"  were  defended  on  various  grounds.  Claims  ex- 
perience indicated  tliat  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  claimants  en- 
titled to  benefits  for  a  potential  duration  of  more  than  18  weeks  con- 
tinued drawing  benefits  for  that  length  of  time.  In  the  non-seasonal 
employments,  in  which  the  issue  of  "labor  force  attachment"  does  not 
as  a  rule  arise,  average  "spells"  of  compensated  unemployment  in 
California  are  shorter  than  18  weeks  in  a  benefit  year.  Hence  it  was 
rather  a  minor  concession  not  to  charge  benefits  for  19  through  26 
weeks  to  corresponding  employer  accounts. 
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CHART  IV 

CALIFORNIA    UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND   BALANCE    (DEC.   31),   AS   A 
PERCENTAGE   OF   TAXABLE   WAGES,    1936-1947 
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As  for  compensated  unemployment  in  the  seasonal  trades,  this  pro- 
vision did  not  make  mneh  difference.  Most  of  the  "seasonal"  employers 
have  reserve  acconnts  with  net  negative  balances.  These  employers  pay 
the  maximum  tax  rate  in  anj'  case. 

The  non-charpinrr  of  benefits  paid  to  claimants  after  their  having 
completed  a  disqualification  period  rested  on  the  logic  underlying  the 
method  of  taxation  according  to  "experience  rating."  This  logic  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  an  emplo.yer's  tax  rate  is  to  be  determined 
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only  by  the  involuntary  compensable  unemployment  that  is  attribut- 
able to  him,  and  for  which  corresponding  benefit  payments  become 
chargeable  against  the  contributions  he  pays  into  his  reserve  account. 
If  this  principle  is  accepted,  as  it  has  been  not  only  in  California  but 
also  in  all  but  one  (Alaska)  of  the  other  states,  consistency  seems  to 
require  that  if  some  of  an  employer's  workers  become  "voluntarily" 
unemployed  by  leaving  their  jobs  without  good  cause,  or  by  misconduct, 
and  if  they  then  receive  unemployment  benefits  after  a  period  of  dis- 
qualification, this  compensable  unemployment,  which  is  not  directly 
attributable  to  the  employer's  condition  or  actions,  should  not  be 
charged  to  his  account. 

(iii)   Unemployment  Fund  Solvency  Safeguards 

In  any  event,  unemployment  insurance  in  California  was  to  begin 
its  second  decade  of  benefits  operations  with  an  improved  benefit  struc- 
ture and  with  "rated"  employers  (those  with  three  or  more  years  of 
"experience"  under  the  system)  subject  to  the  "low"  tax  schedule, 
while,  at  the  same  time  a  new  and  in  many  respects  a  parallel  system 
of  disability  insurance  financed  by  worker-contributions  was  getting 
well  under  way  subsequent  to  its  creation  in  1946.  As  it  was,  unem- 
ployment insurance  now  solely  financed  by  employer  contributions  (ex- 
cept for  interest  earnings  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  which  play  a  very 
minor  role  in  the  finance  required),  was  provided  with  two  safeguards 
against  the  eventuality  that  the  "low"  tax  schedule  should  prove  in- 
sufficient in  some  future  years. 

There  were,  first  that  if  the  Fund's  "net"  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  less  than  7.5%  of  taxable  wages  as  of  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  the  "high"  tax  schedule  would  go  into  effect.  For  these 
purposes  the  Fund's  "net"  balance  was  defined  as  its  actual  balance 
minus  a  part  of  this  balance  which  had  been  designated,  since  1946,  as 
"also  available  for  disability  insurance  payments."  This  amount  was 
$103.2  million  (of  the  cumulative  total  of  $315.2  million,  Jan.  1936- 
May  1946)  of  the  past  contributions  from  workers  plus  $14.4  million 
accrued  interest  on  this  amount,  plus  future  interest  accruals  on  it, 
i.e.  in  1946  a  total  of  $117.5  million.  Thus  for  purposes  of  determining 
which  tax  schedule  should  apply  in  1948,  the  "net"  balance  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1947  was  $617.7  million  or  10.127o  of  taxable  wages,  rather  than 
the  actual  balance,  including  funds  "also  available  for  disability  in- 
surance," of  $724.2  million  or  11.53%  of  taxable  wages. 

The  second,  an  ' '  emergency, ' '  safeguard  to  be  used  if  the  first  proved 
insufficient  in  a  future  recession,  was  the  power  given  to  the  Director 
to  impose  a  uniform  2.7%  contribution  rate  on  all  employers  if  the 
actual  balance  (including  the  amount  also  available  "for  disability  in- 
surance") in  the  Fund  were  to  decline  to  less  than  one  and  one  half 
times  the  benefit  payments  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  effect  of  these  developments  on  the  relationship  between  benefit 
expenditures  and  payroll  tax  contributions,  measured  as  percentages 
of  taxable  wages,  and  the  growth  of  taxable  wages  as  such,  were  as 
follows : 
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TABLE   3.      TAXABLE   WAGES   AND   AVERAGE   CONTRIBUTION    RATES,   FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE,   CALIFORNIA,    1936-1947 


Taxable 
wages 
earned 

(millions) 

Average  contribution  rate 

levied  as  a  percent 

of  taxable  wages 

Combined 

contributions 

collected  as 

a  percent  of 

taxable  wages 

Excess  of 

contributions 

collected  over 

benefits  paid 

as  a 

Year 

Employers 

Employees 

percent  of 
taxable  wages 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1936                                    

$1,500 
1,850 
2,004 
2,003 
2,026 
2,699 
3,892 
5,098 
5,265 
4,897 
5,546 
6,283 

0.90 
1.80 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.48 
2.45 
2.28 
2.17 
2.06 
11.96 
2.03 

0.45 
0.90 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
'1.00 

0.92 
2.76 
3.17 
3.91 
3.77 
3.37 
3.04 
3.23 
3.18 
3.14 
2.20 
2.03 

0.92 

1937 

2.76 

1938                       --    -- -- 

1.99 

1939  - -_ 

1.99 

1940                     

0.56 

1941       

1.45 

1942                 -    - 

2.08 

1943 

3.09 

1944                     ---        

2.99 

1945                             

2.01 

1946 

—0.59 

1947                              -    -     

—0.04 

^  After  May  20.  1946,   all  wage  earner  contributions  were  paid  into  the  Disability  Fund,  and  unemployment 
insurance  is  mainly  financed  by  employee  contributions. 


The  considerable  (probably  unnecessarily  great  and  also  unantici- 
pated) excess  of  contributions  over  benefit  payments  which  had  pre- 
vailed until  1946  was  reversed  in  that  year  with  a  rise  in  compensable 
unemployment  and  the  diversion  of  workers'  contributions  to  disability 
insurance.  In  1947  benefits  exceeded  contributions  only  slightly,  these 
two  variables  being  nearly  in  balance,  and  the  total  income  of  the  Fund 
was  somewhat  greater  than  the  expenditures. 

With  higher  benefit  expenditures  to  be  expected  in  1948  because  of 
an  increase  in  the  maximum  benefit  amount  and  with  the  "low"  tax 
schedule  in  effect,  a  schedule  lower  than  that  of  1947,  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Fund's  balance  would  stay  the  same  or  would  decrease. 
But  even  a  moderate  decrease  in  this  balance  could  be  viewed  with 
equanimity  because  of  the  considerable  size  of  this  balance  itself  and 
also  because  of  the  safeguard  provided  by  mandatory  imposition  of  the 
"high"  tax  schedule  if  the  "net"  balance  declined  below  the  "safe" 
margin  of  7.5%  of  taxable  wages. 

(iv)   The  Problem  of  the  Future  Financial  Soundness  of  the 
Enactments  of  1946-1947 

As  it  has  turned  out,  those  who  viewed  the  financial  provisions  for 
unemployment  insurance  enacted  in  1946  and  1947  with  misgivings  as 
to  their  adequacy  for  the  long  run  were  to  be  proven  right. 

Yet  those  who  harbored  doubts  about  these  decisions  as  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  revenues  (as  distinct  from  enactments  then  and  subse- 
quently made  with  respect  to  benefits) — decisions  which  were  to  re- 
main controlling  without  much  modification  for  a  surprisingly  long 
period,  12  years  or  until  1959 — were  hard  put  to  point  to  convincing 
evidence  for  their  stand.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  experience  of 
the  decade  1938-1947  was  so  atypical,  that  very  little  of  it  could  be 
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used  as  a  forecast  of  things  to  come.  This  decade  contained  three  years 
of  deep  recession,  1938-1940,  one  of  recovery  connected  with  the  arms 
build-up,  1941,  four  war  years  of  hyper-employment,  1942-1945,  one  of 
demobilization  and  reconversion  adjustments,  1946,  and,  finally,  one 
more  nearly  "normal"  (less  abnormal)  postwar  year,  1947,  which,  how- 
ever, was  suspected  of  having  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  than  one 
expected  subsequent  postwar  years  would  show,  on  the  average. 

As  a  result,  those  who  doubted  the  soundness  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  1946-1947  for  the  long  run  could  appeal  to  few  concrete  facts 
or  tendencies  to  support  their  position.  They  could  and  did  stress  that 
net  in-migration,  which  has  accounted  for  the  lion 's  share  of  the  growth 
of  California's  labor  force,  tended  to  make  for  a  higher  than  average 
rate  of  unemployment  in  this  State  in  other  than  boom  times.  They 
pointed  to  the  relative  lack  of  basic  manufacturing  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  factor  throws  the  major  burden  of  employment  onto  the 
construction  industries,  and  onto  a  structure  of  service  industries  which 
tends  to  be  top  heavy  relative  to  the  State's  industrial  complex  as  a 
whole. 

Moreover,  none  of  these  factors  is  susceptible  of  direct  and  definite 
measurement,  of  weighting  to  assess  the  comparative  importance  of  any 
one  such  factor  in  relation  to  the  rest,  and  of  projection  of  their  com- 
posite tendencies  into  the  future.  However,  taken  all  together  these 
forces  make  California 's  economy  more  responsive  to  disturbances,  more 
cycle-sensitive  with  greater  amplitude  of  variation  in  employment,  than 
it  would  be  if  it  had  a  more  ' '  balanced ' '  industrial  development.  As  it 
is,  California  is  in  the  main  an  economy  of  services-trades  and  of 
"light"  (secondary)  manufacturing  industry,  an  economic  region 
which  is  very  dependent  on  imports  from  other  regions  of  basic  in- 
dustrial materials  and  of  manufactured  equipment  and  most  varieties  of 
durable  goods.  Its  employment  stability  would  be  greater  if  it  contained 
more  basic  manufacturing  along  with  the  other  ingredients  of  its  in- 
dustrial structure.  As  will  be  shown  later,  California 's  economic  growth 
pattern  seems  to  be  changing  in  that  direction,  namely  a  growth  con- 
siderably centered  on  industrial  expansion  in  goods  which  are  Cali- 
fornia-made substitutes  for  imports  from  other  regions. 

But  these  considerations  must  have  appeared  as  vague  and  of  dubious 
significance  to  supporters  of  the  enactments  of  1946-1947.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  the  burden  of  proof  rested  on  the  "critics"  of  these 
revenue  provisions,  they  could  in  fact  adduce  no  convincing  proof.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  assess  the  separate  and/or  the  aggregate  employ- 
ment effects  of  the  forces  alluded  to,  notably  of  in-migration  and  of  a 
cycle-sensitive  industrial  structure.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  translate  their 
impact  on  unemployment  insurance  cost-rates  relative  to  revenues,  and 
to  project  this  translation  for  changing  future  economic  conditions  in 
an  environment  characterized  by  rapid  economic  growth. 

The  developments  which  have  proved  the  "critics"  to  be  right  in 
their  augury  that  the  financial  provisions  of  1946-1947  would  prove  in- 
adequate for  the  demands  one  could  reasonably  expect  would  be  made 
on  California's  unemployment  insurance  system  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  following  section. 
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3.    THE  "MATURE"  PHASE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA,   1948-1961 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  14-year  period  since  the  unemployment  in- 
surance sytsem  emerged  out  of  its  formative  phase  has  a  decidely  mixed 
character  when  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  emplojTnent.  It  was  a 
period  of  several  recessions  interspersed  with  years  of  prosperity  and 
boom. 

(a)  The  Cyclical  Paftern  1948-1961,  Its  Measurement 

The  very  measurement — the  dating  of  beginning  and  end,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  relative  intensity — of  periods  of  "recession,"  "re- 
covery," and  "prosperity"  during  these  years  1948-1961  presents  tech- 
nical and  statistical  problems,  into  which  we  shall  not  enter.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  changes  in  the  rate  of  unemployment — our  main  concern 
— occur  as  a  rule  with  a  lag  behind  changes  in  inventories  and  in  certain 
"sensitive"  price  and  production  indices,  which  signal  the  changes  of 
tempo  in  economic  activities,  and  by  which  "recessions"  and  other 
cyclical  phases  are  dated.  For  present  purposes,  it  suffices  to  regard  as 
"recessions"  the  periods  when  the  percentage  of  all  unemployment  (in- 
sured and  un-insured  unemployment  alike)  in  California's  civilian 
labor  force  was  significantly  greater,  and  as  "recovery-prosperities" 
periods  when  this  percentage  was  substantially  less,  than  the  average 
unemployment,  5.3%,  for  the  thirteen  years  1948-1960  as  a  whole. 

Even  this  simple  mode  of  measurement  must  be  used  with  care  in 
dealing  with  monthly  data,  which  are  considerably  affected  by  seasonal 
variation.  In  California  the  seasonal  employment  peak  occurs  in  Sept.- 
Oct.,  or  in  Oct.-Nov.,  and  the  low  point  in  Feb.-March,  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  these  seasonal  forces  in  comparing  unemployment 
percentages  for  similar  months  within  two  or  more  successive  calendar 
years. 

On  the  basis  of  this  measurement  criterion,  the  thirteen  year  period 
can  be  divided  into  57  months  of  four  separate  recessions  of  varying 
duration  and  intensity  and  99  months  also  of  four  different  recovery- 
prosperity  periods.  Thus  recessions  accounted  for  36.5%  and  pros- 
perities for  63.5%  of  the  entire  period  of  13  years  or  156  months. 

Based  on  variations  in  unemployment  alone,  the  thirteen  years  cover 
the  cyclical  phases  or  fluctuations  shown  below.  The  dating  of  these 
cycle-phases  may  not  entirely  coincide  with  the  dating  of  ' '  recessions ' ' 
and  "booms"  in  the  official  government  statistics  applicable  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  national  data  are 
not  centered  on  unemployment  alone,  in  diagnosing  the  prevailing  or 
recent  tempo  in  the  Nation's  economy.  Another  reason  is  that  the  time- 
pattern  of  business  fluctuations  in  the  Nation  differs  from  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  whole,  California  as  one  part  of  the  vast  Pacific  Coast 
region  lags  somewhat  behind  the  behavior  of  the  eastern  states.  Up- 
turns or  downturns,  which  affect  the  national  averages,  are  likely  to  be 
noticed  earlier  in  "the  East"  than  in  "the  far  West."  At  the  same  time 
the  amplitude  of  response  or  variation  in  economic  activity  on  the  up- 
and  downturns  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  "the  far  West"  and  in  Cali- 
fornia in  particular,  than  in  "the  East."  In  any  case,  employment 
statistics  indicate  the  following  business  cycle  chronology  for  Cali- 
fornia. 
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(b)   The  Business  Flucfuations  in  California — Their  Duration  and 
Their  Unemployment  Impact,  1948-1960 

I.  "Low"  prosperity,  Jan. -Oct.,  1948,  prevailed  for  ten  months  at 
the  beginning  of  this  13-year  sequence,  in  which  the  unemployment  per- 
centage of  the  civilia7i  lahor  force  in  California  averaged  6.8%,  almost 
twice  as  high  as  the  percentage  for  the  Nation  for  the  same  period.  In 
California  these  months  can  only  be  considered  to  have  been  ' '  prosper- 
ous" relative  to  unemployment  percentages  of  7.5  and  8.8  percent  ex- 
perienced in  1947  and  1946. 

II.  Recession — "deep"  recession  in  1949-50 — ruled  from  Nov.  1948 
into  August  1950,  a  period  of  22  months,  during  which  unemployment 
in  California  averaged  9.3%  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

III.  Recovery-prosperity-boom,  Sept.  1950-Oct.  1953,  lasted  for 
slightly  more  than  three  years  (38  months),  during  which  unemploy- 
ment in  California  averaged  4.3%. 

IV.  Mild  recession,  Nov.  1953-June  1954,  prevailed  for  8  months  with 
unemployment  at  an  average  rate  of  5.2%. 

V.  Prosperitj^-boom,  July  1954-Oct.  1957,  was  resumed  for  a  long 
period  of  40  months  during  which  unemployment  averaged  3.8%. 

VI.  Moderate  recession,  Nov.  1957- June  1959,  lasted  for  20  months 
with  unemployment  at  an  average  rate  of  6.0%. 

VII.  Incomplete  recovery  (compared  with  periods  V  and  III  above), 
July  1959-May  1960,  prevailed  for  11  months  during  which  unemploy- 
ment averaged  5.0%. 

VIII.  Recession — initially  mild — succeeded  this  period  from  June 
1960  with  unemployment  averaging  5.8%,  June-Dec.  1960.  However, 
this  recession  is  still  in  progress  (April,  1961).  Even  if  it  is  reversed 
at  mid-year  or  in  the  third  quarted  of  1961  (as  some  signs  indicate  may 
be  the  case),  it  is  likely  to  show  a  duration  of  15  or  more  months  and 
an  average  rate  of  unemployment  of  at  least  6.0%,  perhaps  6.5-7.0%. 

During  the  57  recession  months  the  average  rate  of  unemployment 
was  7.1%,  and  during  the  99  recovery-prosperity  months,  it  was  4.4%, 
while  for  the  period  as  a  whole  it  was  5.3%.  The  data  from  which  this 
cycle  schema  was  derived  can  be  followed  in  Charts  V,  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII,  following  this  page. 

The  cycle  schema  above  has  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates 
or  percentages  of  total  unemployment  in  the  civilian  labor  force  shoAvn 
on  a  comparative  basis  for  California  and  the  United  States  in  Chart  V. 
Similar  percentages  of  insured  unemployment  in  the  civilan  labor  force 
are  shown  in  Chart  VI.  These  percentages  are  lower  than  those  in 
Chart  V  because,  as  Chart  VII  shows,  insured  unemployment  in  Cali- 
fornia averages  close  to  two  thirds  of  total  unemployment,  and  for 
the  United  States,  insured  unemployment  v/as  slightly  higher  than  one 
half  of  total  unemployment  for  the  13-year  period  as  a  whole. 

In  several  respects,  especially  for  some  of  the  later  discussions,  Chart 
VIII  is  the  most  significant  for  our  analysis  of  this  group  of  four 
charts.  It  shows  the  ration  or  percentage  of  covered  unemployment  to 
covered  employment.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the 
Unemployment  Fund's  liability,  which,  when  complemented  by  data 
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CHART  V 

TOTAL   UNEMPLOYMENT   AS   A   PERCENTAGE   OF   THE   CIVILIAN    LABOR   FORCE, 
CALIFORNIA  AND   THE    U.S.    1948-1960 


CALIFORNIA- MONTHLY,   O  ANNUAL  AVERAGE 
U.S.  -MONTHLY,  •ANNUAL  AVERAGE 


1948    1949     1950     1951      1952     1953     1954    1955      1956     1957     1958     1959     1960 
CALIFORNIA    70%  9  8%  77%    4.3%    42%    4.0%    4.9%  39%    3.4%    4.2%    64%    4.8%  5.8  %  ANNUAL 
U.S.  34%  5  5%  50%    3.0%    2  7%    2.5%,  5.0%   4.0%    3.8%    4.3%    6.8%    5.5%  5.6% 'AVERAGE 

SOURCES;  TECHNICAL   PAPER   SERIES     LF  "  6.1  ,  RES.  AND  STAT.  SEC,  STATE  OF  CAL.  DERI.  OF  EMPL. 
LABOR  CHARTS    1956-1960,  U  S.  DEPT  OF  LABOR,  NOV.  I960 


CHART  VI 

INSURED    UNEMPLOYMENT   AS   A   PERCENTAGE   OF   THE   CIVILIAN    LABOR   FORCE 
CALIFORNIA   AND   THE    U.S.    1948-1960 


CALIFORNIA    MONTHLY 

U.S.  MONTHLY 


O  ANNUAL   AVERAGE 
•  ANNUAL  AVERAGE 


8% 
7% 
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1948     1949    1950     1951      1952     1953    1954    1955     1956     1957     1958     1959  I960 
CALIFORNIA     45%  65%  51%  2  6%  a6%    2.4%  3  1%  2  3%    2.0%   2  7%  43%   3.1%  3  9%        ANNUAL 
U.S.  2  4%  3  7%  2.6%    1.6%   17%      1.7%  3.2%   2.2%    1.9 7o    2  3%   40%  2  7%  2.9%       AVERAGE 

SOURCES:     RECORDS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIF.  OEPT.  OF  EMPL.,  LABOR    CHARTS    1956-1960 
U.S    DEPT.  OF  LABOR,  NOV.  I960 
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CHART  VII 

PERCENT   OF   INSURED   UNEMPLOYMENT   TO   TOTAL   UNEMPLOYMENT 
CALIFORNIA  AND   THE    U.  S.    1943-1960 


1948    1949     1950     1951     1952     1953     1954     1955     1956     1957     1958    1959     I960 
CALIFORNIA  65.5%66.4%657%  6207o62  2%  61.8%  63.6%  61.2%  60.4%  63.6%  66.7%  64.2%  68.3%  ANNUAL 
U.S.         63.6%67l%  471  %  48.7%55.5%  56.6%572%  473%  45.7%  53.1%  58.5%  48.4%  52.3%  AVERAGE 

CALIFORNIA   MONTHLY       O  ANNUAL  AVERAGE 

U.S.  MONTHLY       •ANNUAL    AVERAGE 

SOURCES;   RECORDS  OF  THE   STATE  OF  CAL.  DEPT.  OF   UNEMPL,  LABOR  CHARTS    1956-1960 
U.S.  DEPT.  OF  LABOR,  NOV.  1960 


on  wages  in  covered  employment,  serves  as  a  basis  for  estimating  benefit 
expenditures. 

The  foregoing  indicates  the  cyclical  phases  in  which  the  State's 
"mature"  unemployment  insurance  program  has  been  operating.  Ac- 
tually, apart  from  four  successive  increases  in  benefit  amounts  enacted 
to  be  effective  respectively  in  1954,  1955,  1957,  and  1959,  this  program 
did  not  undergo  very  many  nor  any  major  legislative  changes  in  its 
revenue  provisions,  coverage,  etc.,  until  late  in  the  13-year  sequence, 
in  1957  and  1959.  The  main  features  of  the  legislative  development  of 
California's  unemployment  insurance  system  since  1948  can  conveni- 
ently be  summarized  as  follows : 

(c)  A/la/or  Legislative  Changes  in  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Program,  1948-1961 

(i)  Coverage 

The  only  significant  increase  in  coverage  which  has  occurred  since 
1946,  when  it  was  extended  to  employers  of  one  or  more  in  insured  types 
of  employment,  was  by  federal  action  when  coverage  was  extended 
under  State  administration  to  federal  employees  in  1955.  In  California 
this  added  approximately  one  quarter  million  to  the  8.3  million  workers 
then  in  covered  employment.  Prior  to  this  about  63%  of  the  civilian 
employment  in  the  State  was  covered  employment,  and  after  the  federal 
workers  were  brought  in  this  ratio  rose  to  68-69%. 

As  it  happened,  extension  of  coverage  to  federal  employees  did  not 
affect  the  cost  of  the  unemployment  insurance  program  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Unemployment  Fund.  The  reason  is  that  M^hatever  benefit 
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CHART  VIII 

COVERED   UNEMPLOYMENT   AS   A   PERCENTAGE   OF   COVERED   EMPLOYMENT 
CALIFORNIA  AND   THE    U.  S.    1948-1960 


CALIFORNIA   MONTHLY,     O     ANNUAL   AVERAGE 

U.S.  MONTHLY,     •    ANNUAL   AVERAGE 


10% 


1948    1949     1950     1951 
CALIFORNIA   8.2%  12.3%    9.1%     4.6% 
U.S.         3.1%  6.0%  4.7%    3.0% 


1952     1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

4.4%  4.2% 

5.4% 

4.0% 

3.3% 

4.4% 

7.3% 

5.1% 

6.5% 

ANNUAL 

3.0%   2.8% 

5. 1  % 

3.67o 

3.4% 

3.7% 

6.4% 

4.3% 

4.8% 

AVERAGE 

SOURCES: 


ACTUARIES'   REPORTS   OF  UNEMPL.  INSURANCE,  STATE  OF  CAL. 
DEPT.  OF  EMPL..  LABOR  CHARTS    1956-1960,  US.DEPT.  OF  LABOR 
NOV.  I960 


expenditures  and  administrative  costs  are  incurred  for  employees  of 
the  federal  government  are  fully  reimbursed  to  the  States  from  federal 
sources. 

To  be  sure,  other  minor  changes  in  the  coverage  of  the  Act  have 
occurred.  Hay-baling,  for  instance,  was  at  one  time  covered,  but  yvas 
exempted  from  coverage  in  1949.  Also  exempted  were  certain  types  of 
salesmen  in  real  estate,  etc.,  who  work  entirely  on  a  commission  basis. 
Slightly  more  than  offsetting  these  minor  coverage  restrictions  was  the 
growth  in  elective  or  voluntary  coverage  on  the  part  of  employees  of 
certain  nonprofit  institutions.  But  these  changes  were  not  significant, 
neither  from  a  statistical  nor  from  a  program  cost  standpoint. 

(ii)  Benefit  Structure,  Including  "Extended  Duration"  Benefits 

The  benefit  provisions  remained  substantially  unchanged  for  a  sur- 
prisingly long  period,  the  six-and-one-half  years  Jan.  1948-July  1954, 
covering  the  1949-50  recession,  its  aftermath,  the  boom  years  1952-53, 
and  the  verj'  mild  downturn  1953-54.  Benefits  1948-1954  varied  with 
base  period  wage  credits  earned  from  a  minimum  of  $10  to  a  maximum 
or  $25  for  a  maximum  potential  duration  of  26  weeks.  Benefit  eligibility 
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depended,  in  its  earnings  aspect,  on  two  qualifications  claimants  mnst 
satisfy.  The  first  was  a  minimum  wage  credit  or  earnings  requirement 
of  $300  in  the  base  period.  The  second  was  a  labor  force  attachment 
test  by  way  of  a  minimum  distribution  of  base  period  earnings,  the  so 
called  "75%  rule."  This  was  the  requirement  that  unless  a  claimant's 
base  period  earnings  exceeded  30  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount,  their 
concentration  to  an  extent  of  75%  or  more  in  one  calendar  quarter 
would  make  his  claim  ineligible. 

Among  these  features  only  the  minimum  weekly  benefit  amount,  $10, 
and  the  "75%  rule"  or  labor  force  attachment  test  have  survived  un- 
changed and  are  still  in  effect  now. 

The  minimum  base  period  wage-credits  or  earnings  qualification  was 
increased,  doubled,  to  $600  in  Sept.,  1955,  and  as  such  remains  in 
effect  today.  Its  effect  now  is  relatively  small.  When  adopted  it  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  earnings-ineligible  among  new  claims  from 
about  3.5%  to  about  7-8%,  and  most  recent  data  indicate  that  at  present 
about  6%  of  claimants  fail  to  meet  the  earnings  test.  At  current  average 
weekly  wage  rates  in  covered  employment  it  takes  only  about  5.5  weeks 
to  earn  enough  wage  credits  to  meefthis  requirement. 

Of  far  greater  importance  were  the  changes  made  in  the  benefit 
amounts  and  potential  awards.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  benefit  scale 
would  have  to  be  increased.  Originally,  the  aim  was  to  provide  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  sufficient  to  meet  claimants '  non-deferrable 
needs  and  expenses  but  not  so  great  as  to  impair  incentives  to  seek  work. 
This  has  become  interpreted  to  mean  benefits  of  about  two-thirds  of 
weekly  wages  in  covered  employment  for  claimants  eaning  less  than 
average  wages  and  benefits  of  half  of  weekly  wages  for  those  who  earn 
average  weekly  wages  or  more. 

As  wage  levels  in  insured  employment  rose  consistently  and  some- 
times rapidly  during  the  1950  's,  it  became  more  and  more  clear  that  a 
$25  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  no  longer  approximated  this 
policy  aim.  In  fact,  in  1954,  when  the  first  increase  was  made  average 
weekly  wages  had  reached  the  level  of  $81,  so  that  even  after  this  in- 
crease, from  $25  to  $30,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  represented  only 
37%  of  average  weekly  wages  in  covered  employment. 

Since  the  potential  duration  of  benefits  was  not  changed  from  26 
weeks,  and  since  each  increase  in  benefit  amount  was  accompanied  by 
revision  and  expansion  of  the  high-quarter  base-period  wage  credits  or 
earnings  schedule,  which  determines  the  specific  weekly  benefit  amount 
according  to  claimants'  earnings,  the  potential  benefit  awards  increased 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  maximum  benefit  amounts.  The 
latter  were  raised  step-wise  by  successive  enactments,  as  follows : 

ISlew  (Increased)  Maximum  Weekly 
Effective  Date  Benefit  Amounts 

July     1,  1954 $30 

Sept.    7,  1955 $33 

Sept.  11,  1957 $40 

Sept.  18,  1959 $55 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  increases  in  benefits,  which  more  than 
doubled  their  level  (or  an  increase  of  121%  since  June  1954),  has 
brought  the  maximum  benefit  amount  up  for  a  time  slightly  beyond  the 
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"50'/r  of  weekl}-  wages"  criterion,  for  weekly  wacres  in  covered  employ- 
ment were  $104  in  1960  and  can  he  expected  to  be  at  least  that  high  or 
somewhat  higher  in  1961. 

In  addition,  snpplementary  unemployment  benefits  paid  by  certain 
employers  under  privately  negotiated  collective  bargaining  contracts, 
were  construed,  in  1959,  not  to  constitute  "wages"  for  purposes  of 
unemployment  insurance,  and  their  receipt  does  not  result  in  a  denial 
or  reduction  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

Finally,  in  recent  times  an  "extended  duration"  program  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  has  been  added  to  the  foregoing  "regular" 
program.  This  began  with  the  passage  in  1958  of  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  by  the  U.  S.  Congress.  This  Act  enabled 
individual  States  to  make  "extended  duration"  benefit  payments  in 
1958  and  1959.  To  this  end  the  federal  government  made  advances 
available  to  the  states  to  pay  these  extra  benefits,  advances  which  were 
to  be  repaid  by  the  states  beginning  about  two  years  after  they  were 
made.  "Extended  duration"  benefits  were  to  be  payable  for  up  to 
thirteen  w-eeks  only  to  claimants  who  had  exhausted  their  "normal" 
benefits  under  the  State  program.  This  program  and  the  advances  it 
entailed  became  available  to  States  which  concluded  agreements  for 
its  finance  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  California  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing states  in  terms  of  its  size  among  seventeen  w^hich  fully  participated, 
while  fourteen  more  states  partially  participated  in  this  program,  by 
concluding  such  an  agreement  in  1958. 

The  federal  "temj^orary  unemployment  compensation"  program  was 
intended  to  be  what  its  title  implied,  a  temporary,  "one-shot"  affair, 
and  not  a  continuous  or  automatically  renewable  program.  Yet,  in  Cali- 
fornia's present  and  prospective  economic  circumstances,  the  need  for 
"extended  duration"  benefits  may  arise  again  at  a  time  when  there  may 
not  be  a  corresponding  federal  program  in  effect.  To  provide  for  such 
a  need,  the  legislature  in  this  state,  as  was  also  done  in  five  other  states, 
adopted  an  "extended  duration"  program  if  its  own  (the  Miller-Collier 
Act)  eff'ective  Jan.  1,  1959.  This  legislation  was  so  designed  as  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  a  federal  program  when  there  is  one  in  effect 
by  suspending  the  State  program,  and  also  be  able  to  operate  a  state 
extended  duration  program  independently  and  entirely  financed  within 
the  state  by  a  special  payroll  tax  when  there  may  be  no  federal  pro- 
gram. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  U.  S.  Congress  provided  for  a  second 
"temporary"  program  in  this  respect,  with  the  passage  of  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1961,  which  goes 
into  effect  Apr.  8,  1961.  This  Act,  like  its  predecessor  of  1958,  also  en- 
courages the  States  to  provide  for  "extended  duration"  benefits  under 
federal  agreements  in  which  the  federal  government  reimburses  the 
agreement-states  for  extended  duration  benefit  payments  and  also  im- 
poses on  all  States  whether  they  participate  in  the  program  or  not  in 
1963  and  thereafter  an  addition  to  the  regular  federal  unemployment 
insurance  payroll  tax  in  order  to  pay  the  cost  of  TEUC-benefits  in- 
curred in  the  "agreement"  states.  Under  the  Miller-Collier  Act,  the 
1961  federal  program  goes  into  operation  here  after  April  8. 

However,  the  Miller-Collier  Act,  which  provided  for  or  "triggered" 
the  payment  of  extended  duration  benefits  for  certain  calendar  quarters 
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in  relation  to  an  "extension  ratio"  of  unemployment  claims  to  covered 
employment,  was  amended  in  Feb.  1961  by  the  Shaw  Act.  This  Act 
changes  the  operation  of  the  "extension-ratio  trigger"  from  a  quar- 
terly to  a  monthly  basis,  i.e.,  "extended  duration  quarters"  are  de- 
termined by  computation  of  "extension  ratios"  at  the  end  of  calendar 
months  for  the  quarter  ahead. 

Under  federal  auspices  an  extended  duration  program  operates  for  a 
given  period  in  "agreement"  states  without  the  "triggering"  device  of 
an  "extension  ratio"  such  as  is  applicable  in  California.  Under  our 
State's  auspices  the  "extended  duration"  program  goes  into  effect  in 
conditions  of  heavy  (6%  or  more)  unemployment  in  the  covered  labor 
force.  When  in  operation  this  program  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
same  unemployment  insurance  benefits  as  does  the  "normal"  state  pro- 
gram. These  "extended"  benefits  are  to  be  paid  only  to  claimants  who 
have  exhausted  their  "normal"  benefit  awards  in  the  quarter  immedi- 
ately prior  to  or  during  an  "extended  duration  quarter."  These  bene- 
fits are  limited  to  half  the  "normal"  benefit  award  under  the  regular 
program,  or  to  a  potential  maximum  extended  duration  of  13  weeks. 
The  state  extended  duration  program,  however,  is  set  up  to  operate 
only  when  there  is  no  corresponding  federal  program  in  effect ;  when 
there  is  one,  the  state  program  is  suspended. 

The  "extension  ratio"  or  "trigger,"  which  determines  whether  the 
period  ahead  is  or  is  not  to  be  an  "extended  duration  quarter,"  is  a 
quotient  or  ratio  of  "the  average  number  of  weeks  of  unemployment 
claimed  per  week  during  the  calendar  quarter  preceding  the  date  of 
computation  excluding  weeks  of  unemployment  claimed  in  connection 
with  unemployment  compensation  programs  which  are  exclusively  fed- 
eral" divided  by  "the  average  mid-monthly  covered  employment  re- 
ported by  employers  for  the  last  four  completed  calendar  quarters 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  computation  for  which  an  official 
tabulation  has  been  completed  by  the  department. ' '  If  this  ratio  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  0.06,  the  quarter  following  the  computation  date  is  an 
' '  extended  duration  quarter. ' '  Extended  duration  quarters  give  rise  to 
benefit  payments  during  that  quarter  and  also  during  the  quarter  im- 
mediately following  whether  or  not  the  second  quarter  has  the  extension 
ratio  unemployment  rate.  An  exhaustee  can  file  a  "primary  claim"  for 
these  benefits  only  during  an  "extended  duration  quarter".  He  can 
draw  these  benefits  only  during  an  "extended  duration  period",  which 
means  a  variable  period  beginning  with  the  week  in  "the  extended 
duration  quarter"  in  which  he  filed  a  "valid  primary  claim"  and  "end- 
ing with  the  last  week  which  begins  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  quarter  following  the  extended  duration  quarter  in  which  the 
valid  primary  claim  was  filed".  (Code  Section  3503). 

Also  under  the  extended  duration  program  special  provisions  con- 
cerning benefit  eligibility  apply  to  exhaustees  or  claimants  who  are 
undergoing  occupational  or  vocational  re-training. 

Finally,  the  benefits  paid  are  not  charged,  nor  are  the  additional 
contributions  or  payroll  taxes  levied  during  and  subsequent  to  extended 
duration  quarters  to  finance  this  program,  credited  to  employer  reserve 
accounts  for  experience  rating  purposes.  In  other  words  the  taxes  paid 
for  the  extended  program  are  uniform  on  all  employers  and  are  out- 
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side  the  scope  of  experience  rating.  Finally,  the  financing  of  the  ex- 
tended duration  program  is  separatelj^  accounted  for  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Fund. 

(iii)   Payroll  Tax  Rates  and  Employer  Experience  Rating 

As  with  benefits,  so  in  the  case  of  payroll  tax  schedules,  the  enact- 
ments of  19-17,  elt'ective  in  Jan.  1948,  remained  in  effect  for  almost 
seven  years. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  primary  features  of  the  revenue  provisions 
of  the  Code  in  1918-1954  were  as  follows.  There  was  a  ' '  low ' '  schedule 
of  contribution  rates  from  0.0%  up  to  2.7%  of  taxable  wages,  the  sched- 
ule varj'ing  inversely  with  the  ratios  of  reserve  balances  to  base  period 
payrolls  of  "rated"  employer  reserve  accounts.  This  schedule  applied 
in  years  when  the  net  Unemployment  Fund  balance  (net  of  amounts 
■'also  available"  for  disability  insurance)  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
equalled  or  exceeded  7.5%  of  taxable  wages  reported.  When  ^he  net 
balance  fell  short  of  this  ratio  a  "high"  schedule  of  contribution  rates 
beginning  with  a  minimum  rate  of  1.0%  and  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
2.7%  on  taxable  wages  was  to  apply.  All  unrated  emploj^er  accounts 
were  to  pay  the  maximum  2.7%  rate. 

Further  if  the  "high"  schedule  did  not  yield  sufficient  revenue,  the 
Director  could  impose  an  emergency  schedule,  under  which  pre-existing 
lower  rates  due  to  favorable  employment  experience  would  be  sus- 
pended. In  other  words  the  Director  could  impose  a  uniform  tax  rate  of 
2.7%  on  all  ("rated"  as  well  as  "unrated")  employers,  at  any  time 
that  the  UnemplojTuent  Fund  balance  (including,  however,  amounts 
"also  available"  for  disabilit}'  insurance)  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  was  or  would  be  less  than  one-and-one-half  times  the  benefit  pay- 
ments made  during  the  preceding  12  months. 

Finally,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  tax-rates  that  should  apply 
whether  on  the  "high"  or  the  "low"  schedule  to  rated  employer  ac- 
counts, certain  benefit  pajmients  made  were  not  charged  against  these 
accounts,  namely  benefit  payments  in  excess  of  18  times  the  weekly 
benefit  amount,  and  payments  made  to  claimants  subsequent  to  a  dis- 
qualification period  for  voluntary  quits  and/or  dismissal  for  miscon- 
duct. 

Practically  all  these  features  of  the  revenue  provisions  of  the  Code 
have  been  changed  in  the  following  Avays.  In  1954  the  ratio  between  the 
net  balance  in  the  Fund  and  taxable  wages  for  imposing  the  "high" 
tax  schedule  was  lowered  from  less  than  7.5%  to  less  than  7.1%.  This 
measure,  enacted  at  a  time  wlien  maximum  benefits  were  raised  from 
$25  to  $30.  expanded,  other  things  being  equal,  the  time  during  which 
the  "low"  schedule  would  remain  in  effect. 

Assume  that  the  Fund's  balance  varies  evenly  between  8%  and  6% 
of  taxable  wages  every  four  years.  If  the  critical  ratio  is  7.5%,  the 
balance  will  be  above  this  ratio  and  the  low  schedule  will  be  in  effect 
about  24  months  in  60  or  two  years  in  five  while  if  this  ratio  is  7.1%, 
the  low  schedule  might  be  in  effect  about  34  months  in  60  or  about  three 
years  in  everj-  five. 

The  next  major  revenue  change  occurred  in  1957,  when  the  "high" 
(but  not  the  "low")  tax  schedule  was  revised  at  the  time  when  maxi- 
mum benefits  were  raised  from  $33  to  $40  per  week.  The  "high"  sehed- 
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ule  was  both  "elongated"  and  strengthened.  Instead  of  beginning  at  a 
mimimum  of  1.0%,  it  was  provided  M-ith  additional  "steps"  and  began 
at  0.3%,  but  the  reserve  ratio  balances  required  for  rates  between  O.'S 
and  1.0%  were  raised  to  quite  high  levels,  and  the  tax -schedule  brackets 
for  rates  greater  than  1.0%  and  less  than  the  maximum  of  2.7%  were 
broadened.  In  sum,  the  revised  "high"  schedule,  despite  the  elongation 
of  its  minimum  brackets,  was  expected  to  yield  greater  revenues  than 
the  old  schedule. 

However  the  major  tax-schedule  surger^^  was  performed  in  1959  when 
the  maximum  benefit  was  increased  from  $40  to  $55  per  week  and  when, 
since  1958,  the  State  had  incurred  obligations  under  its  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  for  repayment  by  December  19G3  and  later  of 
benefit  expenditures  made  for  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation. 

For  the  first  time  since  Jan.  1,  1941,  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  of 
$3000  was  raised  to  $3600,  effective  Jan.  1,  19G0.  This  would  bring  in 
more  revenue  as  well  as  redistribute  the  unemployment  insurance  tax 
burden  between  employers  compared  with  what  it  had  been  under  the 
old  wage  ceiling,  particularly  in  the  years  when  the  "low"  tax  sched- 
ule was  in  effect.  To  soften  the  blow  tax-wise  that  tliis  increase  of  the 
wage  ceiling  implied  and  to  offer  employers  an  opportunity  of  going 
back  on  the  "low"  schedule  in  future  years  of  high  employment,  the 
critical  ratio  of  the  net  Fund  balance  to  taxable  wages  which  determines 
whether  the  "low"  or  "high"  schedule  shall  be  in  effect,  was  reduced 
from  the  level  enacted  in  1954  of  7.1%  to  6.7%  of  taxable  wages  for 
the  year  1960,  and  to  6.2%  thereafter.  Along  with  a  rise  in  the  taxable 
wage  ceiling  went  also  a  requirement  for  employers  to  report  total 
wages  paid  up  to  $6000  per  employee  quarterly,  from  April  1959  on. 

At  the  same  time  the  "high"  and  "low"  tax  schedules  were  revised. 
On  both  a  maximum  rate  of  3.0%  (instead  of  the  former  2.7%  maxi- 
mum rate)  was  imposed  on  all  unrated  employers  and  on  rated  ones 
with  reserve  balances  less  than  7%  on  the  high  schedule  and/or  less 
that  5.5%  on  the  low  schedule  respectively.  On  the  "low"  schedule  the 
minimum  rate  was  made  0.3%),  as  compared  with  an  earlier  minimum 
of  0.0%),  similar  to  the  minimum  rate  on  the  "high"  schedule  in  effect 
since  1957. 

In  addition  the  practice  of  not  charging  benefit  payments  beyond 
the  18th  week  to  employer  reserve  accounts  was  rescinded.  This  was 
forced  by  the  logic  of  the  "extended  duration"  program  in  California. 
It  did  no  longer  make  much  sense  not  to  charge  benefit  payments  bej'ond 
the  18th  week  to  reserve  accounts  under  experience  rating  while  at  the 
same  time  the  State  was  paying  extended  duration  benefits,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  the  State  was  also  obligating  its  insured  employers  to 
pay  extra,  uniform  rate,  taxes  in  the  future  since  these  extended  bene- 
fits were  temporarily  financed  by  advances  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Further  the  "emergency"  uniform  tax  rate,  applicable  when  the 
Fund's  balance  is  less  than  1.5  times  the  benefit  payments  of  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months,  was  raised  from  2.7%  to  3.0%. 

As  for  the  temporary  "extended  duration"  benefit  program  of  1958, 
which  becomes  repaj^able  to  the  federal  government  by  December  1963, 
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the  State  is  obligated  to  make  repayment  by  a  reduction,  of  as  yet  un- 
specified amount,  in  the  federal  employment  tax-offset. 

Since  the  beginning  of  unemployment  insurance,  a  federal  payroll 
tax  has  been  levied  of  3%  on  a  wage  ceiling  of  $3000  in  insured  employ- 
ment. This  tax  extended  originally  to  employers  of  8  or  more,  later  to 
employers  of  four  or  more,  employees  in  covered  industries,  with  90% 
of  it,  or  a  2.7%  payroll  tax,  reverting  to  the  States  which  set  up  ac- 
ceptable unemployment  insurance  programs,  in  order  to  finance  these 
programs.  Recently,  this  federal  tax  has  been  raised  to  3.1%  wdth  the 
states  obtaining  a  revertment  or  offset  of  2.7%,  the  same  as  before. 
But  for  those  states  which  must  begin  to  repay  the  extended  duration 
benefits  since  1958,  this  offset  may  be  reduced  from  90%  of  the  first 
3.0%  of  the  3.1%  federal  unemployment  tax  to  85%  in  1963,  to  75% 
in  1964,  to  70%  in  1965,  etc.,  until  the  federal  advances  from  1958  are 
fully  repaid.  When  this  happens,  these  states  will  most  likely  have  to 
increase  their  own  taxes  on  employers  generally,  and  particularly  on 
those  who  are  paying  less  than  the  maximum  rate  of  payroll  tax  stipu- 
lated in  the  Code,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  reduced  federal  un- 
employment tax  offset  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  programs. 

Under  the  state  program  (Miller-Collier  Act)  of  extended  duration 
benefits  enacted  in  1959,  and  as  amended  by  the  Shaw  Act  of  1961, 
employers  are  taxed  from  Jan.  1959  for  additional  contributions  at 
uniform  rates,  i.e.  at  rates  not  subject  to  variation  within  the  frame- 
work of  experience  rating,  in  accordance  with  a  countercyclical  tax- 
schedule  of : 

0.20%  on  taxable  wages,  if  there  was  none  or  one  extended  duration  quarter 

during  the  previous  calendar  year,  or 
0.15%  on  taxable  wages,  if  there  were  two  extended  duration  quarters  during 

the  previous  calendar  year,  or 
0.10%  on  taxable  wages,  if  there  were  three  or  more  such  quarters  during  the 

previous  calendar  year. 

These  countercyclically  levied  "additional  contributions"  are  to  be 
in  effect,  at  the  rates  indicated,  until  a  surplus  (after  paying  extended 
duration  benefits)  is  built  up  in  the  separate  Extended-Duration  Ac- 
count of  the  Unemployment  Fund,  a  surplus  which  equals  or  slightly 
exceeds  0.7%  of  taxable  wages.  When  a  surplus  of  this  magnitude  is 
accumulated  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Employment  may  re- 
duce the  additional  contribution  rate  to  whatever  lower  level  promises 
to  maintain  this  surplus  at  0.7%^  of  taxable  wages. 

Finally,  to  finance  the  extended  duration  benefits  which  are  to  be 
payable  under  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1961,  the  federal  government  in  passing  that  Act  also  provided 
for  raising  the  federal  unemployment  tax  from  3.1%  currently  to 
3.5%   effective  during  the   calendar  years   1962   and  1963. 

(iv)   Summary  of  Current  and  Prospective  Payroll  Tax  Rates  for  the 
Majority  of  Employers 

In  sum,  then,  with  the  "high"  tax  schedule  in  effect  in  1961,  covered 
employers  in  California  face  the  following  tax  situation : 

Average  contribution  rates  to  the  State  of  California  were  1.93% 
of  taxable  wages  in  1960,  and  are  estimated  to  be  slightly  less, 
1.91%,  in  1961  due  to  the  impact  of  the  current  recession  after 
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due  account  is  taken  of  the  growth  in  taxable  wages  in  1961.  To 
this  state  tax  for  the  regular  program  must  be  added  0.2%  of 
taxable  wages  for  extended  duration  benefits. 

Emplo3'ers  of  less  than  4  employees  pay  no  federal  unemploy- 
ment tax,  but  the  great  majority  of  employers  with  4  or  more 
workers  do.  They  pay  a  federal  employment  tax  of  0.4%  on  tax- 
able wages  subject  to  a  ceiling  of  $3000  per  year  per  employee  (the 
State  receiving  as  an  offset  a  maximum  of  2.7%.,  varied — reduced — 
however  by  experience  rating,  of  the  federal  tax  at  a  maximum  of 
3.1%  imposed  on  such  employers). 

The  federal  tax  is  scheduled  to  be  increased  from  0.4  to  0.8%  in 
1962  and  1963  (i.e.,  a  maximum  federal  tax  of  3.5%  with  an  offset 
to  the  State  of  2.7%).  Thus,  leaving  any  changes  of  present  state 
financing  out  of  consideration,  average  employer  contribution  rates 
as  percentages  of  taxable  in  1961  are,  and  in  1962  will  most 
likelv  be : 

1961 
For  the  regular  state  unemployment  insurance  program,  for  employers  of 

one   or   more   wox-kers,   $3600   taxable   wage   ceiling   per   worker   per 

annum    1.91% 

For  the  state  extended  duration  program,  for  employers  of  one  or  more 

workers,  $3600  taxable  wage  ceiling 0.20% 

Federal  unemployment  tax  not  reverted  to  the  state,   for  employers  of 

four  or  more  workers,   $3000  taxable   wage  ceiling  per  worker,   per 

annum  0.40% 

Total,  with  federal  tax  adjusted  to  a  $3600  wage  ceiling  ^ 2.44% 

In  1962,  for  the  reasons  discussed  later  herein,  the  maximum  uni- 
form state  tax  rate  of  3.0%  under  Code  Sec.  981  must  be  imposed 
unless  the  Code  is  amended  in  the  current  legislative  session.  The 
state  extended  duration  tax  will  remain  the  same  during  that  year 
since  the  balance  in  the  Extended  Duration  Account  will  still  be 
less  than  0.70%  of  taxable  wages.  But  the  federal  unemployment 
tax  rises  to  0.80%  on  a  $3000  taxable  wage  ceiling  or  to  an  equiv- 
alent rate  of  0.67%  on  a  $3600  ceiling.  Hence  in  1962  unless  the 
Code  is  amended,  the  average  employer  will  be  paying  a  3.87% 
tax  on  his  taxable  payroll. 

The  financial  effects  of  tlie  foregoing  changes  in  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  unemployment  insurance  program  since  1948  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

(d)  Financial  Analysis  of  the  California  Unemployment 
Insurance  Program,  1948-1961 

While  some  aspects  of  the  financial  development  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  California  since  1948  have  already  been  touched  on  in 
the  previous  discussion,  a  more  systematic  analysis  will  be  attempted 
here.  The  major  factors  affecting  this  development  and  their  relations 
to  one  another  in  the  year  to  year  sequence  1948-1961  can  conveniently 
be  reviewed  by  means  of  the  accompanying  "summary"  table,  and  by 
reference  to  a  series  of  charts  and  subsidiary  tabular  exhibits  related 
to  it,  which  are  featured  in  appropriate  parts  of  the  narrative  below. 

10.40%  of  $3000  equals  0.333%  of  $3600  taxable  wages. 
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In  order  to  maintain  perspective  and  also  have  space  the  data  used 
in  this  analysis  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  annual  rather  than  of  a 
monthly  character.  This  introduces  an  element  of  rigidity  which  is  not 
altogether  desirable.  It  would  be  preferable  to  divide  the  data  for 
the  thirteen  year  sequence  considered  here  into  cyclical  sub-periods 
of  varying  length,  such  as  the  22-month  recession  of  November  1948- 
August  1950,  followed  by  the  38-month  prosperity  period  September 
1950-October  1953,  etc.,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  earlier  section 
on  "Business  Fluctuations  in  California"  (p.  36ff).  A  financial  analysis 
which  Avould  follow  that  cj'cle-sequence  closely  might  bring  into  clearer 
light  some  relationships  dealt  with  in  the  present  treatment,  which 
proceeds  by  grouping  together  successive  calendar  years,  so  as  to 
approximate,  but  not  to  match,  the  cycle-sequence  alluded  to.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  using  this  method  is  that  it  saves  time  and  dispenses 
wdth  the  need  to  resort  to  monthly  data.  Moreover,  the  deviation  from 
the  cyclical  sequence  introduced  by  using  annual  data  is  not  serious 
in  this  case,  since  it  is  supplemented  by  use  of  monthly  data  when  neces- 
sary. On  this  basis,  w^e  group  the  years  under  review  in  the  following 
fashion : 

1948-1951,  the  "deep"  postAvar  recession  and  the  succeeding  re- 
covery period. 
1952-1951,  the  prosperity  years  of  the  1950 's,  and 
1958-1961,  the  "mild"  recession  years  at  the  close  of  the  1950 's 
and  the  commencement  of  the  1960 's. 

This  classification  "buries"  the  short  (8  month)  and  mild  1953-54 
recession  in  the  prosperity  sequence  1952-1957  and  it  also  hides  the  in- 
complete recovery  of  the  last  six  months  of  1959  and  the  early  months 
of  1960,  in  a  general  recession  sequence,  1958-1961,  between  two  actual 
reces.sions,  that  of  the  last  half  of  1957  into  June  1959  and  the  present 
one  of  mid-1960  to  date  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  some  time  beyond 
the  present.  Yet,  this  introduces  no  major  difficulties.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  financial  impact  on  unemplojTuent  insurance  of  changes 
in  economic  conditions  arrive  with  a  variable  lag  behind  the  events 
themselves.  Another  is  that  the  point  of  origin  of  these  changes  can 
be  located  from  monthly  data  on  changes  in  the  rate  of  unemployment, 
etc.,  which  are  incorporated  in  charts  V  and  YIII  presented  above. 

The  following  table  and  charts  presents  in  summary  form  the  pri- 
mary facts  and  factors  of  the  financial  development  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  this  state  since  the  close  of  the  year  1947.  The  crucial 
entries  in  table  4  are  in  columns  2  (Fund  Balance  as  a  percent  of  Tax- 
able Wages),  5  (Benefit  Payments  as  a  Percent  of  Taxable  Wages),  7 
(U.S.  Fund  Income  as  a  percent  of  Taxable  Wages),  12  (Fund  Income 
Minus  Expenditures  as  a  percent  of  Taxable  Wages)  and  column  13 
(Payroll  Tax  Schedule  in  Effect),  and  these  relationships  are  shown 
more  vividly  in  charts  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  accompanying 
this  table. 
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CHART  IX 

CALIFORNIA    UNEMPLOYMENT    FUND   TOTAL   INCOME,   CONTRIBUTIONS,   AND 
BENEFIT   EXPENDITURES,   IN    MILLIONS   OF    DOLLARS,    1948-1961 
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(i)   Post-war  Recession  and  Recovery,  1948-1951 

Durino;  the  years  1948-1951  the  unemployment  insurance  cost-rate, 
(benefit  expenditures  divided  by  taxable  wages),  averaged  2.53%  of 
taxable  wages.  At  its  maximum  in  1949  this  rate  was  3.98%,  and  then  it 
declined  to  1.25%  in  1951.  During  the  same  period  the  revenue  rate, 
(the  Fund's  total  income  divided  by  taxable  wages)  averaged  2.27%., 
reaching  its  maximum  in  1951  at  2.53%,  while  the  contribution  or  tax 
rate  (which  is  smaller  than  the  revenue  rate  mainly  by  interest  earned, 
col.  10)  was  2.06%  on  the  average  during  these  four  years. 

For  the  period  as  a  whole  the  average  deficit  (excess  of  benefit  pay- 
ments over  fund  income  divided  by  taxable  wages)  was  0.26%.  Thus, 
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CHART  X 

CALIFORNIA   UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND   TOTAL   INCOME,  CONTRIBUTIONS   AND 
BENEFIT   EXPENDITURES   AS    PERCENTAGES   OF   TAXABLE   WAGES,    1948-1961 
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SOURCE    :  REPORT  381  "24,  RES.  AND  STAT.  SEC,  STATE  OF  CAL.  DEPT.  OF  EMPL. 


the  system  was  underfinanced  at  the  time.  One  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  low  tax  schedule  was  in  effect  both  in  1948  and  1949,  and  the  high 
schedule  did  not  apply  until  1950.  Yet  this  underfinancing  viewed  ab- 
solutely in  dollar  terms  does  not  seem  to  be  of  too  serious  a  nature, 
the  net  deficit  being  only  about  $50  million  for  the  four  years.  How- 
ever, when  viewed  relative  to  the  Fund's  growing  liabilities,  namely 
the  growth  in  the  covered  labor  force  and  in  the  wage  levels  in  insured 
employment,  this  "slight"  deficit  takes  on  greater  significance.  Long 
run  solvency  requires  that  reserves  do  not  decrease  when  liabilities  rise. 
This  period  of  48  months  contained  at  least  22  months  of  recession. 
The  percentage  of  covered  unemployment  to  the  covered  employment 
was  quite  high.  It  averaged  8.5%  for  the  four  years.  As  an  annual 
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CHART  XI 

CALIFORNIA   TOTAL   WAGES   AND   TAXABLE   WAGES   (DEC.   31)    IN   COVERED 
EMPLOYMENT   IN    BILLIONS   OF   DOLLARS,    1948-1961 
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CHART  XII 

CALIFORNIA   TAXABLE   WAGES   (DEC.   31)   AS   A   PERCENTAGE    OF   TOTAL 
WAGES    IN   COVERED   EMPLOYMENT,    1948-1961 
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CHART  XIII 

CALIFORNIA   UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND   BALANCE    (DEC.   31)    INCLUDING   AND 

EXCLUDING   MONEY   ALSO   AVAILABLE    FOR    DISABILITY   INSURANCE 

PAYMENTS,    1948-1961 
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average  it  was  12.3%  in  1949,  and  in  some  months  of  that  year  slightly 
over  15%.  Under  present  policies  unemployment  rates  of  that  magnitude 
would  have  given  rise  to  several  "extended  duration  quarters,"  about 
six  in  1949-50  alone,  if  the  present  extension  ratio  of  6.0%  had  been 
in  effect.  The  impact  of  this  high  and  variable  rate  of  unemplojnnent  on 
benefit  expenditures  was  dramatic. 

The  number  of  weeks  of  compensated  unemployment  averaged  7.7 
million  weeks  per  year,  1948-1951.  In  1948  6.9  million  weeks  were  com- 
pensated ;  then  they  increased  by  two-thirds  to  their  postwar  record  of 
11.3  million  weeks  in  1949  and  receded  to  8.3  million  in  1950,  and  then 
declined  rapidly  to  4.4  million  in  1951  in  the  course  of  the  Korean-war 
recovery. 

In  retrospect  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  1950  and  1951  had  been  as  "de- 
pressed ' '  as  was  1949,  with  benefit  expenditures  running  at  $250  million 
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CHART  XIV 

CALIFORNIA   UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND   BALANCE   (DEC.   31)    INCLUDING   AND 

EXCLUDING   MONEY   ALSO   AVAILABLE    FOR   DISABILITY   INSURANCE 

PAYMENT  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TAXABLE  WAGES,  1948-1961 
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SOURCE  :  ACTUARIES'  REPORTS  OF  UNEMPL. INS., STATE  OF  CAL.  DEPT.  OF  EMPL. 

a  year,  the  revenue  yield  of  the  high  tax  schedule  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Fund's  balance  (which  was  uncommonly  high  in 
the  beginning  of  1948)  from  declining  below  one-and-one-half  times  this 
benefit  expenditure  and  calling  for  the  imposition  of  the  uniform  2.7% 
* '  emergency ' '  tax  rate. 

Obviously,  the  financial  soundness  of  the  system  should  not  be  judged 
on  this  four-year  sequence  alone.  A  combination  of  circumstances  re- 
vealed its  precarious  position.  The  Fund's  balance  of  reserves  was  ab- 
normally high  in  the  first  postwar  years,  and  this  permitted  the  dis- 
ability insurance  system  to  be  started  in  May,  1946,  on  the  basis  of  as- 
signing to  it  the  employee  contributions  which,  until  then,  had  helped 
to  finance  unemployment  insurance.  The  Fund's  balance  was  still  more 
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than  sufficient  for  the  "low"  tax  schedule  to  go  into  effect  in  1948  and 
to  remain  in  effect  until  the  fiscal  year  1951. 

The  "low"  schedule  yields  revenues  which  are  smaller  than  those 
which  the  "high"  schedule  would  bring  in  by  a  considerable  amount,  by 
about  0.6  to  0.7%  of  taxable  wages.  This  can  be  seen  if  we  compare  the 
contribution  rates  for  instance  of  1948  and  1951,  and  of  1952  and  1954. 
The  high  schedule  was  in  effect  in  1951  yielding  contributions  of  2.36% 
of  taxable  wages  as  compared  with  1.77%  on  the  low  schedule  in  1948, 
a  difference  of  0.59 %i.  In  1952  the  high  schedule  yielded  tax  revenues  of 
2.09%  of  taxable  wages  as  compared  with  1.37%  in  1954,  a  low  sched- 
ule year,  the  diff'erence  being  0.72%. 

The  system  was  "saved"  from  the  "emergency"  uniform  2.7%  tax 
rate  because  its  initial  postwar  reserve  was  abnormally  high  and  because 
the  1949-50  recession  was  shallower  and  shorter  than  the  previous  peace- 
time recession  of  1937-1940. 

(ii)   The  Prosperity  Years,  1952-1957 

Compared  with  the  foregoing  the  six  year  sequence  1952-57  provides 
a  considerable  contrast.  In  all  but  the  first  year,  1952,  the  low  tax 
schedule  was  in  effect,  and  yet  the  average  fund  income  at  1.77%  of 
taxable  wages  exceeded  the  average  benefit  expenditures,  1.20%  of 
taxable  wages,  by  0.58%..  As  a  result  the  Fund's  balance  rose  to  9.0% 
of  taxable  wages.  The  period  was  prevailingly  a  prosperous  one  with 
covered  unemployment  at  4.1%  of  covered  employment,  and  a  low 
average  of  4.7  million  weeks  of  compensated  unemployment  per  annum. 
Yet  even  during  this  period  so  slight  and  brief  a  downturn  as  the 
"mild"  1953-54  recession  represented,  was  sufficient  to  increase  com- 
pensated unemployment  by  about  one  half,  to  6.2  million  weeks  in 
1954,  and  to  raise  benefit  expenditures  from  the  $100  million  level 
to  $143  million,  a  level  almost  equal  to  the  Fund's  total  revenues  and 
slightly  higher  than  its  tax  receipts  of  $124  million. 

Yet  for  the  period  as  a  whole  it  looks  as  if  the  system  had  been 
soundly  financed  with  its  reserve  increasing  in  dollar  amount  and 
staying  at  a  level  of  about  9.0%  of  taxable  wages.  But  this  conclusion 
is  misleading  for  two  reasons : 

(1)  The  rate  of  compensable  unemployment  was  abnormally  low, 
4.7  million  weeks  per  year  as  compared  with  an  average  of  6.6 
million  weeks  per  year  for  the  13  years  1948-1960. 

(2)  The  liabilities  of  the  fund  were  growing  both  because  the  cov- 
ered labor  force  was  increasing  and  because  the  wage  levels  in 
insured  employment  continued  to  rise. 

One  can  indirectly  measure  this  growth  of  the  Fund's  ultimate  lia- 
bilities by  comparing  the  ratio  of  taxable  to  total  wages  in  covered 
employment.  If  this  ratio  remains  constant,  and  if  contribution  rates 
are  also  more  or  less  constant  or  not  subject  to  great  change,  then  the 
Fund's  revenue  base  and  its  revenues  increase  in  a  constant  proportion 
to  its  liabilities  measured  by  the  rise  in  wages  in  insured  employment. 
If  this  ratio  declines,  the  Fund's  revenues  rise  less  than  proportion- 
ately to  its  liabilities. 

In  the  period  1952-1957  the  tax  rate  aveiaged  1.77%  of  taxable 
wages,  and  if  the  high  schedule  year  1952  is  omitted  this  rate  was 
nearly  constant  varying  only  from  1.37%  in  1954  to  1.48%  in  1956, 
and  averaging  1.44%  for  this  five-year  sequence.  At  the  same  time  the 
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taxable  wage  eeiliiijr  remained  at  $3,000  per  year  per  employee,  and 
as  Chart  XII  shows,  in  the  beginning  of  1952  taxable  wages  equalled 
73.5%  of  total  wages  in  covered  employment.  The  proportion  of  tax- 
able to  total  wages  has  been  subject  to  a  steady  decline,  as  the  chart 
shows,  until  1959-60,  when,  temporarily,  this  ratio  was  increased  as 
the  taxable  wage  ceiling  was  raised  to  $3600,  in  order  to  resume  its 
gradual  decline  again  after  this  "lift."  In  any  ease,  from  a  ratio  of 
73.5%  in  1952,  taxable  wages  had  declined  to  61.4%  of  total  wages  in 
insured  employment  in  1958.  This  means  that  while  the  Fund's  reserve 
balance  remained  about  constant  relative  to  taxable  w^ages  at  9.0%,  the 
Fund's  liabilities  increased  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  decline  in  this 
ratio,  i.e.,  by  (0.73/0.61)  =r  1.19.  Thus,  the  Fund's  liabilities  increased 
by  almost  one-fifth  in  this  period,  the  "strong"  appearance  of  its 
reserve  notwithstanding. 

In  other  words,  even  wdth  the  favorably  high  employment  of  this 
period,  it  would  have  required  tax  or  contribution  rates  higher  than 
those  of  the  low  schedule  (but  probably  not  as  high  as  those  of  the 
high  schedule)  to  have  permitted  the  reserve  to  grow  in  proportion 
to  its  liabilities.  Consequently,  it  would  be  misleading  to  conclude  that 
the  low-schedule  tax  rates  of  the  prosperous  years  1952-57  were  ade- 
quate even  in  the  unusually  favorable  employment  conditions  which 
then  prevailed. 

(iii)   The  "Mild"  Recession  Years,  1958-1961 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  phase  of  this  analysis,  the  double  recession 
sequence  1958-1961,  for  which  actual  data  exists  for  the  three  first  years, 
while  those  for  1961  are  estimates,  subject  to  a  moderate  margin  of 
error. 

One  notable  feature  of  this  recent  period  is  that  the  average  cost 
rate  for  the  three  years  1958-1960  is  the  same  high  rate  as  prevailed 
on  the  average  during  the  four  early  years,  1948-1951,  namely  a  rate 
of  2.53%  of  taxable  wages.  If  we  add  the  estimated  cost  for  1961, 
3.39%,  to  that  of  1958-60,  the  average  rises  for  the  four  years  to  2.80%. 

The  low  tax  schedule  carried  over  from  the  boom  years  into  1958; 
since  then,  the  high  schedule  has  been  in  effect.  As  compared  with 
1948-51  when  taxes  averaged  2.06%,  those  of  1958-61  were  1.85%)  of 
taxable  wages.  Some  of  this  apparent  difference  is  due  to  the  recent 
(January,  1960)  rise  in  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  to  $3600  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  ceiling  of  $3000.  But  most  of  it  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  many  employers  built  up  high  reserve  balances  during  the 
long  preceding  prosperity  period.  As  a  result,  because  of  high  reserve 
ratios,  a  larger  proportion  of  employers  than  was  the  case  in  the  reces- 
sion years  of  1948-51  remained  in  the  low  tax-rate  brackets  of  the 
"high"  tax  schedule  invoked  since  1959.  In  other  words,  the  average 
yield  of  the  "high"  schedule  for  a  time  is  comparatively  low  following 
a  prosperous  period  because  of  the  distribution  of  employers  by  reserve 
account  ratios  after  several  years  of  prosperity.  After  a  couple  of 
recession  years,  however,  the  yield  from  taxes  levied  on  these  same 
employers  increases.  Total  1958-60  income  or  revenues  averaged  1.98% 
of  taxable  wages,  or  0.58%  less  than  (in  deficit  of)  the  average  cost 
rate  of  2.53%.  For  1958-61,  revenues  will  be  somewhat  higher  at  2.05%, 
but  the  cost  rate  will  be  higher  yet  at  an  average  of  2.80%,  yielding 
a  deficit  rate,  as  the  difference  between  them,  of  0.75%  of  taxable  wages. 


III.     THE  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  SITUATION   IN 

1961    AND  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 

IMMEDIATE  FUTURE 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  even  with  the  recent 
(1959)  increases  in  the  high  tax  schedule  and  the  additional  contribu- 
tions required  under  tbe  extended  duration  program,  the  system  has 
for  years  been  slightly  underfinanced,  and  in  recent  years  been  signifi- 
cantly underfinanced.  This  is  conclusively  shown  by  line  3  in  the 
accompanying  table  5,  and  by  charts  XV-XIX,  especially  chart  XVI : 

CHART  XV 

BENEFIT   EXPENDITURES   AND   TOTAL    INCOME   OF   THE    UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND 
AS   A   PERCENTAGE   OF   TAXABLE   WAGES,    1948-1961 
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CHART  XVi 

INCOME   MINUS   BENEFIT   EXPENDITURES   OF   THE    UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND 
AS   A   PERCENTAGE   OF   TAXABLE   WAGES,    1948-1961 
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CHART  XVII 

NET   UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND   BALANCE   AS   A   PERCENTAGE   OF 
TAXABLE   WAGES,    1948-1961 
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INSURED    UNEMPLOYMENT   AS   A   PERCENTAGE   OF   COVERED   EMPLOYMENT 
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CHART  XIX 

GROWTH   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT   FUND   LIABILITIES,   COVERED   EMPLOYMENT 
AND   TAXABLE   WAGES   IN    CALIFORNIA,    1948-1961 
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The  Fund's  balance  at  the  end  of  1961  is  currently  estimated  (if 
transfers  of  money  "also  available  for  disability  insurance"  in  1961  do 
not  exceed  $40  million)  to  be  $596.0  million  (table  4),  which  is  less  than 
1.50  times,  is  actually  1.22  times,  the  estimated  benefit  expenditures 
chargeable  to  it  this  year  of  $487.0  million.  In  other  words  the  Fund's 
balance  at  the  end  of  this  year  is  not  greatly  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  compared  with  prospective  benefit  expenditures  of  not  very 
much  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

To  avoid  the  uniform  3.0%  emergency  rate  of  state  tax,  the  Fund's 
balance  would  have  to  rise  to  $730.5  million.  With  chargeable  benefits, 
total  income,  and  an  operating  deficit  of  the  magnitudes  indicated  in 
table  4,  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  Fund's  actual  balance  on  Dec.  31, 
1961  will  exceed  1.5  times  the  benefit  expenditure  of  1961.  Hence  the 
3.0%  emergency  state  tax  will  have  to  be  imposed  in  Jan.  1962,  unless 
the  Code  is  amended  before  that  date. 

The  factors  underlying  this  development  are  that  the  rate  of  covered 
unemployment  to  covered  employment  rose,  as  is  shown  in  table  5,  from 
the  favorably  low  avearge  of  4.127c,  1952-57,  to  6.15%,  1958-60.  When 
1961  is  counted  in  with  a  rate  of  about  8.0%,  this  average  for  1958-61  is 
likely  to  be  6.72%.  Compensable  unemployment  also  rose  dramatically, 
from  an  average  of  4.7  million  weeks  uper  year  1952-57,  to  8.7  million 
weeks  per  year  1958-60,  and  it  is  likely  to  average  9.4  million  weeks  per 
year  1958-61. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  meantime  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  has  increased 
to  $3600  a  year,  and  that  the  high  tax  schedule  features  heavier  tax 
rates  than  before.  But  even  so,  with  the  new  taxable  wage  ceiling,  tax- 
able wages  are  eurrenly  only  66%  of  total  wages  in  insured  employ- 
ment (see  chart  XII).  As  average  weekly  wages  in  covered  emplojanent 
rise  in  the  future,  this  ratio  will  decline  again  toward  59%,  i.e.,  to  its 
level  at  the  end  of  1958,  or  even  lower,  unless  the  taxable  wage  ceiling 
is  raised  to  higher  levels  than  $3600. 
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To  be  sure  on  the  revised  high  tax  schedule  total  Fund  revenues, 
including  interest  earned,  are  about  2.1%  of  increased  taxable  wages. 
But  as  against  average  cost  rates  of  more  than  2.5%  of  the  same  taxable 
wages,  the  gap  between  the  cost  and  revenue  rates  is  too  wide  with  the 
result  that  reserves  have  already  been  seriously  depleted.  These  reserves 
must  be  rebuilt  at  least  to  a  minimum  safety  level.  In  the  situation 
which  will  most  likely  prevail  in  the  near  future,  it  is  virtually  certain 
that  the  Fund's  balance  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  "1.5  times  benefits 
paid"  safety  level  except  after  at  least  two  consecutive  years  of  opera- 
tion on  the  emergency  tax  schedule,  subsequent  to  January  1962. 

A  program  that  costs  on  the  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  2. 5+% 
of  taxable  wages  cannot  be  indefinitely  financed  from  revenues  which 
average  about  2.1+%  in  high-schedule  tax  years. 

Neither  can  the  increase  in  cost  be  attributed  to  any  great  extent  to 
recent  increases  in  benefit  amounts.  Average  weekly  benefits  in  1948-49 
were  about  $22.20  or  35%  of  average  weekly  wages  in  covered  employ- 
ment. In  1960  average  weekly  benefits  were  $39.92  and  they  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $41.00  in  1961,  while  average  weekly  wages  in  covered 
employment  were  $104  in  1960  and  are  estimated  as  $106  in  1961.  In 
both  cases  the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  at  about  38.5%  of  aA^erage 
covered  weekly  wages,  is  only  slightly  higher  in  relative  terms  than  it 
was  13  years  ago  at  about  35%  of  such  wages. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  inescapable  that  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program  in  California  is  not  adequately  financed  at  present.  This 
requires  that  consideration  be  given  to  ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
needed  additional  revenue.  To  this  question  there  are  several  possible 
answers.  The  program  can  be  reduced  to  what  present  taxes  can  pay 
for.  Present  taxes  can  be  increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  present  pro- 
gram more  adequately.  Both  the  program  and  its  tax  support  may  be 
expanded.  Of  these  alternatives,  only  the  second  is  properly  the  object 
of  attention  here. 

In  the  matter  of  increasing  the  revenues  for  the  present  program 
there  are,  again,  many  possible  answers.  One  can  supplement  payroll 
tax  revenues  by  revenues  from  other  sources,  such  as  income  taxes  or 
taxes  generally.  One  can  supplement  present  payroll  taxes  as  varied 
under  experience  rating  by  a  fixed  rate  surtax  on  payrolls.  One  can 
leave  the  payroll  tax  structure  more  or  less  intact  and  increase  the 
revenue  it  yields  by  increasing  the  taxable  wage  ceiling,  or  by  making 
taxable  wages  a  specific  percentage,  such  as  70%  or  75%,  of  total  wages 
paid  in  covered  employment. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  unemployment  insurance,  the 
practical  alternatives  seem  to  be  between  increasing  tax  rates  on  the 
present  taxable  wage  ceiling,  and  on  the  other  hand  increasing  the  wage 
ceiling  with  a  smaller  rise  in  tax  rates.  The  latter  alternative  affords 
greater  scope  than  the  former  for  rate  variation  and  for  resolving  some 
problems  of  tax-equity  which  have  arisen  between  various  groups  of 
employers  under  the  present  tax  structure.  In  the  final  chapter  of  this 
study  we  shall  discuss  the  possibility  of  some  alternative  suggested  tax 
schedules  designed  to  yield  a  revenue  which,  on  the  average  and  in  the 
longer  perspective,  should  provide  for  the  costs  of  the  present  program 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  reserve  balance  to  be  used 
when  the  need  mav  arise  in  time  of  future  economic  stress  and  strain. 


IV.     CALIFORNIA'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

PROGRAM  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 

OF  OTHER  STATES 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  California  occupies  a  position 
of  leadership  among  the  states  in  the  development  of  its  social  security 
and  welfare  legislation,  and  particularly  in  unemploj^ment  insurance. 
This  is  also  appropriate  because  California  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
wealthiest  and  largest  industrial  states,  being  the  third  highest  in  51 
jurisdictions  in  level  of  average  weekly  wages  in  covered  employment, 
$106  in  1961.  California  is  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  slightly  by 
Michigan,  $110,  and  considerably  by  Alaska,  $135. 

California  more  than  most  states  has  the  means  for  maintaining  an 
effective  unemployment  insurance  program.  This  much  can  be  said 
from  the  standpoint  of  "liberality"  toward  unemployment  insurance. 
Probably  as  much  can  be  said,  though  this  is  not  so  often  emphasized, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  State's  "need"  for  such  a  program.  This 
"need"  inheres  in  the  fact  that  during  recent  decades  California 
has  become  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  industrial  states,  with  an 
industry  structure  that  responds  with  greater  amplitude  of  employ- 
ment fluctuation  to  changes  in  the  economic  tempo  between  up-and- 
downturns  than  do  those  of  most  other  states  in  the  nation. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  directly  the  contribution  that 
unemployment  insurance  makes  to  economic  stability  in  California,  it 
is  also  clear  that  if  this  State  had  a  very  restrictive  program  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  (e.g.,  one  of  which  excludes  most  "seasonal"  trades 
from  coverage)  and  one  w^hich  paid  substantially  smaller  benefits  (say 
two-thirds  of  present  benefit  levels),  its  contribution  to  economic  sta- 
bility would  be  much  smaller.  Although  a  narrower  program  would 
also  be  a  less  costly  one  measured  only  in  terms  of  payroll  taxes  alone, 
it  would  be  a  more  costly  one  for  the  welfare  agencies  of  the  State,  for 
the  general  level  of  economic  well  being  and  for  economic  buoyancy 
(ability  to  recover  rapidly  from  setbacks)  in  the  State. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed  comparison 
between  California's  program,  its  comparative  rate  of  development, 
and  those  of  the  other  50  states  (including  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  "state"  for  these  purposes).  All  that  will  be  done  is  to  compare 
some  significant  aspects  of  California's  program  with  those  of  some 
other  states. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  emphasizing  at  the  outset,  that  Avhile 
California  in  contrast  with  most  of  the  states  (the  exceptions  were 
Alabama,  Alaska,  and  New  Jersey)  retained  the  payroll  tax  on  workers 
at  1.01%  of  taxable  wages,  from  1946  ouAvard  these  worker  contribu- 
tions have  financed  a  flourishing  new  form  of  social  security,  namely 
the  program  of  temporary  disability  insurance.  Except  for  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island,  when  the  other  states  abolished  workers'  contribu- 
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tioiis,  they  also  failed  to  venture  upon  disability  insurance.  The  fourth 
state  with  disability  insurance  is  New  Jersey,  which  is  also  among  the 
few  states  which  have  continued  to  impose  payroll  taxes  on  the  workers 
in  covered  employment. 

(a)  Coverage 

In  terms  of  coverage  California  has  for  years  been  a  leading  state, 
presently  one  among  20,  which  extends  coverage  to  employers  of  one 
or  more  employees  in  all  non-exempt  industrial  categories.  There  are 
still  27  states  in  which  coverage  extends  only  to  employers  who  have 
four  or  more  persons  working  for  them  for  a  minimum  period  of  20 
"weeks"  (not  necessarily  full-time  but  at  least  a  part  of  a  day  each 
week)  in  the  calendar  year.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  10  states,  not 
including  California,  in  which  employment  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments is  subject  to  compulsory  coverage  (not  to  elective  coverage  as 
is  the  case  in  a  larger  number  of  states  including  California). 

(b)  Benefit  Elig'ibilify  Conditions  and  Benefit  Structure 

The  benefit  eligibility  conditions  and  the  weekly  benefit  range  between 
maximum  and  minimum  amounts,  including  dependents'  allowances, 
and  the  potential  duration  of  benefits  nowadays  vary  so  consider- 
ably between  the  51  jurisdictions  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  general 
statements  about  them  to  which  there  will  not  be  several  significant 
exceptions.  Consequently  comparisons  of  benefit  qualifications  and 
benefit  structure  between  the  states  suffer  from  lack  of  commensur- 
ability. 

In  all  states  the  non-monetary  conditions  for  benefit  eligibility 
require  that  claimants  be  involuntary  unemployed  and  not  unem- 
ployed by  reason  of  direct  involvement  in  a  labor  dispute,  be  able  to 
work  and  available  for  work,  and  that  they  registered  in  and  reported 
to  a  local  employment  office  as  seeking  work  and  ready  for  referral 
to  work. 

Involuntary  unemployment  following  upon  voluntary  leaving  of  the 
last  employment  without  good  cause,  or  dismissal  for  misconduct,  or 
a  refusal  of  an  offer  of  suitable  work,  is  everywhere  subject  to  variously 
long  periods  of  disqualification  from  benefits,  and  in  some  jurisdictions 
also  to  other  sanctions  or  punishments.  Interpretation  of  what  con- 
stitutes such  disqualifying  actions  vary  considerably  as  do  also  the 
sanctions  they  are  subject  to.  In  this  respect,  California's  provisions 
are  probably  of  modal  severity  or  strictness,  similar  to  those  of  the 
majority  of  states  and  less  strict  than  those  in  a  dozen  or  so  juris- 
dictions. 

Monetary  conditions  for  benefit  eligibility — $600  base  period  earn- 
ings as  a  minimum,  and  base  period  earnings  not  concentrated  in 
excess  of  75%  in  the  base  period  quarter  of  highest  earnings — in  Cali- 
fornia appear  to  be  more  restrictive  than  in  most  states.  Only  five  other 
states  require  base  period  minimum  earnings  as  high  or  higher  than 
California 's  $600.  But  this  impression  of  restrictiveness  may  readily  be 
misleading.  Many  states  with  a  lower  earnings  qualification  combine 
with    an    employment-weeks    qualification    or    employment-weeks-with- 
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minimum-earnings  test.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether,  for  in- 
stance, New  York's  requirement  of  20  weeks  of  employment  with 
earnings  of  at  least  $15  per  week  in  the  base  period,  which  implies 
base  period  earnings  of  at  least  $300,  is  a  much  easier  earnings  qualifi- 
cation to  meet  than  California's.  Moreover,  at  current  wage  levels  in 
covered  employment  the  earnings  qualifications  are  readily  met  by  all 
but  the  most  marginal  of  claimants.  It  is  probably  fair  to  conclude 
that  although  California's  earnings  qualifications  for  benefits  seem  to 
be  comparatively  strict,  they  are  not  unduly  so  for  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  claimants  in  the  State  fail  to  meet  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  California  along  with  42  other  states  re- 
quires a  noncompensable  waiting  period  of  one  week  of  unemployment, 
five  states  have  eliminated  this  requirement,  and  in  three  more  the 
waiting  period  may  be  become  compensable. 

With  a  minimum  weekly  benefit  amount  of  $10,  California  is  one  of 
21  states  paying  this  minimum,  11  states  having  smaller  minima, 
and  19,  including  several  with  dependents'  allowances,  having  higher 
minima  up  to  $17. 

At  present  California  is  the  only  state  which  pays  a  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount,  excluding  dependents'  allowances,  of  $55.  Under  some 
very  special  circumstances — including  long-term  employment  with 
comparatively  high  wages — Colorado  will  pay  up  to  $54  weekly.  The 
weekly  maximum  in  that  state,  though,  for  most  claimants  is  $43. 
New  York  has  a  maximum  weekly  benefit  of  $50.  Five  states  pay  from 
$45  to  $49.  Ten  states,  including  Colorado,  pay  a  maximum  weekly 
benefit  of  from  $40  to  $44.  Paying  less  than  $40  weekly  are  34  states, 
and  three  of  these  pay  less  than  $30  weekly. 

But  there  are  at  present  12  states,  not  including  California,  which 
supplement  the  benefits  paid  to  claimants  in  relation  to  their  base  period 
wage  credits  or  earnings  with  dependents'  allowances  if  the  claimants 
have  dependents.  The  concept  of  relating  benefits  more  or  less  directly 
to  the  claimants'  presumed  "need,"  of  which  a  dependents'  allowance 
is  an  instance,  has  never  been  accepted  in  California.  Here,  as  in  most  of 
the  other  states,  benefits  continue  to  be  related  only  to  claimants'  earn- 
ings in  covered  employment. 

Maximum  weekly  benefits  including  dependents'  allowances  are  $55 
in  Michigan,  $57.50  in  Nevada,  $G7  in  Connecticut,  $70  in  Alaska,  and 
they  could  be  even  higher  than  this  in  Massachusetts  where  $40  maxi- 
mum basic  benefits  may  be  augmented  for  the  number  of  a  claimants' 
dependents  up  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  average  weekly  wage 
in  the  high  earnings  quarter  of  the  base  period.  Two  other  states,  Ohio 
and  "Wyoming,  pay  a  maximum  with  dependents'  allowances  of  $53, 
close  to  California's  maximum,  and  one  more,  Illinois,  pays  maximum 
benefits  of  $50  including  dependents'  allowances. 

Thus  in  terms  of  maximum  benefit  amounts,  California  is  the  leading 
state  among  those  which  do  not  pay  dependents'  allowances.  California 
is  matched  by  one  state  and  is  exceeded  by  four  (with  dependents'  al- 
lowances), and  our  State  is  followed  closely  by  three  other  states  with 
dependents'  allowances,  at  $53  and  $50  maxima. 
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Thus,  California  is  clearly  among  the  leading  four  states  in  terms  of 
weekly  benefits.  At  their  present  maximum,  benefits  here  come  to  52% 
of  average  weekly  wages  in  covered  employment,  at  their  current  aver- 
age they  amount  to  $41  or  38.7%  of  average  weekly  covered  wages.  Only 
in  Hawaii,  where  covered  wages  are  much  lower  than  here,  do  maximum 
benefits,  at  $45,  equal  as  much  as  63%  of  covered  wages.  Including  de- 
pendents' allowances,  the  maximum  weekly  benefits  in  two  other  states 
constitute  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  average  weekly  wages  than 
do  those  in  California.  Benefit-weekly  wage  ratios  in  a  few  other  states 
approach  the  California  ratio. 

These  ratios  of  maximum  benefits  to  wages  in  covered  employment  are 
clearly  far  from  excessive.  The  fact  that  maximum  benefits  in  most  of 
the  states  are  substantially  smaller  percentages  (about  42%)  of  wages  in 
insured  employment  only  testifies  to  their  relatively  greater  inadequacy 
as  compensation  for  wage  loss  due  to  involuntary  unemployment,  a  com- 
pensation Avhich  is  subject  to  a  vague  limit  set  by  a  concept  of  the  pre- 
vailing level  of  non-deferrable  needs  and  expenses. 

In  matters  of  potential  duration  of  benefits  under  the  regular  unem- 
ployment insurance  program,  California  with  a  maximum  duration  of 
26  weeks  is  in  step  with  most  of  the  states,  being  one  of  33  with  this 
duration.  Nine,  mostly  southern,  states  have  shorter  maximum  duration, 
20,  22,  and  24  weeks.  Another  nine  states  have  longer  maximum  dura- 
tion of  benefits  :  Louisiana,  28  ;  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania,  30 ;  Colorado,  32.5 ;  Wisconsin,  34 ;  Utah,  36 ;  and 
Oklahoma,  39  weeks. 

Thus  in  duration  of  regular  unemployment  benefits,  California  is 
exceeded  by  nine  states.  On  the  other  hand,  California  is  at  present  one 
among  only  six  states  which  have  adopted  extended  duration  benefit 
programs  of  their  own,  independently  of  the  temporary  federal  pro- 
grams. In  one  of  these  states,  North  Carolina,  extended  duration  plus 
regular  benefits  come  to  a  maximum  potential  duration  of  34  weeks.  In 
the  remaining  five  states,  California,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  and 
Vermont,  regular  plus  extended  duration  benefits  run  to  a  maximum  of 
39  weeks.  In  terms  of  potential  duration  of  benefits,  California  again 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  nation. 

Another  measure  of  benefits  is  the  maximum  annual  potential  bene- 
fit award,  a  combination  of  maximum  benefits  multiplied  by  the  maxi- 
mum potential  duration.  In  this  regard,  California  occupies  third  place 
in  rank.  Because  of  the  indeterminate  nature  of  its  benefit  formula  in- 
cluding dependents'  allowances,  the  Massachusetts  potential  annual 
award  may  go  from  $1200  without  dependents  to  over  $3000  with.  In 
second  place  comes  Connecticut  with  a  maximum  award  of  $2613  in- 
cluding extended  duration  benefits,  and  $1742  excluding  them.  Third 
in  rank  is  California  with  $2145  including  extended  duration  benefits 
and  $1430  excluding  them.  In  fourth  rank  comes  Illinois,  $1950  includ- 
ing, and  $1300  excluding  extended  duration  benefits,  and  in  the  fifth 
place  Wisconsin,  $1666  excluding  extended  duration  benefits. 
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(c)  Financing  Provisions 

In  its  financing  provisions,  California  along  with  50  of  the  51  jur- 
isdictions (Alaska  being  the  sole  exception)  has  for  years  provided  for 
experience  rating  to  enable  employers  with  favorable  employment  ex- 
perience to  achieve  reduced  payroll  tax  rates.  California  is  one  among  39 
States  using  the  reserve  ratio  method  for  determining  these  taxes  or  for 
"rating"  employer  reserve  accounts.  In  this  as  in  19  other  states,  em- 
ployers may  achieve  lower  tax  rates  on  their  accounts  only  after  three 
years  of  experience  under  the  Act. 

In  this  as  in  36  other  states  all  benefits  except  those  paid  to  claimants 
after  disqualification  for  voluntary  quit  and/or  misconduct  are  charged 
to  employer  reserve  accounts,  and  all  contributions  paid  by  them  are 
credited  to  their  accounts. 

In  this,  as  in  seven  other  states,  reduction  of  payroll  taxes  from  the 
standard  2.7%  rate  (since  1959  from  a  3.0%  rate  in  California)  to  one 
or  another  of  alternate  variable-rate  tax  schedules  according  to  ex- 
perience rating,  is  permitted  only  when  the  balance  or  reserve  in  the  Un- 
employment Fund  equals  or  exceeds  a  multiple  of  benefits  paid  during 
the  preceding  12  months.  As  has  been  mentioned  several  times  earlier, 
this  multiple  is  1.5  in  California.  It  is  1.0  in  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  3.0  in  Georgia  and  2.0  in  Ok- 
lahoma. 

In  ten  other  states  the  Fund's  balance  must  exceed  specific  amounts, 
varying  from  $10  to  $75  million,  before  rates  varied  according  to  ex- 
perience rating  are  permitted,  and  in  18  states  the  Fund's  balance  must 
equal  or  exceed  a  specific  percentage  of  taxable  wages  varying  from 
1.25%  (Connecticut),  with  several  in  the  range  of  2.5-4.5%  (Arizona, 
Kansas,  Marj-land,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming),  up  to  7.5%  (Idaho). 

California's  requirement  of  1.5  times  benefits  paid  is  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  a  balance  requirement  of  -1.2%.  of  taxable  payrolls. 

Not  all  of  the  reserve-ratio  formula  states  have  alternate  variable- 
rate  ("high"  and  "low")  tax  schedules,  but  for  seven  among  those 
nine  which  do,  the  top  and  bottom  rates  in  their  "high"  schedules  and 
the  conditions  in  w^hich  these  high  schedules  apply,  are  as  follows : 

Hiffh  schedule  in  effect 

^tate  High  tax  schedule  until  fund's  halance 

Top  rate     Bottom  rote  equals  or  exceeds: 

Michigan 4.0%  0.r,%  8.'>%  of  taxable  payrolls 

Wisconsin   4.0%  0.0%  (Not  comparable) 

Missouri    3.8%  0.5%  7.5%  of  taxable  payrolls 

North  Carolina 3.7%  0.9%  10.5%    of   taxable   payrolls 

Ohio 3.2%  0.6%  7.5%  of  taxable  payrolls 

Tennessee    3.0%  1.5%  $125  million 

California    3.0%  3.0%  62%  of  taxable  wages 

Even  some  of  the  "low"  schedules  have  high  top  tax  rates,  Wiscon- 
sin 4.0%,,  Michigan  3.9%,  North  Carolina  3.7%,  Kentucky  3.2%p,  and 
Tennessee  3.0%,  M-hieh  compare  with  California's  "low"  schedule  top 
rate  of  3.0%o.  HoAvever,  in  24  of  the  29  reserve-ratio  formula  states,  the 
top  tax  rate  is  2.7%  of  taxable  wages, 
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In  the  states  enumerated  above,  where  particularly  high  tax  rates 
prevail  at  the  top  bracket  of  the  payroll  tax  schedule,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  their  taxable  wage  ceiling  remains  at  the  level  it  has  been 
now  for  some  20  years,  namely  $3000  per  employee  per  year.  But  this  is 
also  true  of  most  of  the  other  states. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  these  "high-top-tax-rate"  states,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  tax  rate  on  a  $3000  taxable  wage  ceiling 
is  equal  to  about  88%  of  the  same  rate  on  a  $3600  ceiling.  Thus  Michi- 
gan's top  tax  rate  of  4.0%  on  a  $3000  taxable  wage  ceiling  is  equal  to  a 
rate  of  3.52%  on  a  $3600  wage  ceiling.  To  be  sure,  this  rate  still  ex- 
ceeds California's  top  rate  at  present,  but  not  by  as  much  as  the  juxta- 
position 4.0%  versus  3.0%  might  lead  one  to  believe. 

Only  six  states,  including  our  own,  have  increased  the  taxable  wage 
ceiling.  These  are  California,  Delaware,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Rhode 
Island  to  $3600,  and  Alaska,  alone,  to  $4200. 

Thus  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  provisions,  California  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  "high-tax"  states,  exceeded  in  this  respect  only 
by  a  few,  four  other  states. 

(d)  Costs  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Programs 

As  for  the  cost  of  the  unemployment  insurance  programs,  interstate 
comparisons  are  difficult  to  make  and  difficult  to  come  by.  One  reason  is 
that  the  various  states  do  not  publish  their  program  cost  data  on  any 
regular  schedule  nor,  with  respect  to  such  reports  as  do  appear,  on  any 
strictly  comparable  basis. 

Another  reason  is,  of  course,  that  the  contents  of  the  programs  in 
several  states  vary  considerably  and  the  character  of  the  economics  of 
the  states  also  vary  greatly,  so  that  even  if  benefit  costs  as  percentages 
of  taxable  wages  were  readily  available  for  the  same  years  for  a  number 
of  states  with  relatively  similar  programs,  few  reliable  conclusions  could 
be  derived  from  them. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  data  in  a  table  published  by  the  Unemployment 
Benefit  Advisors,  Inc.  (March,  1961),  show  state  unemployment  insur- 
ance cost  comparisons  as  percentages  of  taxable  wages  for  the  five  years 
of  1956-1960.  These  data  indicate  that  the  average  cost  rate  of  benefits 
for  the  51  jurisdictions,  or  for  the  Nation,  was  1.3%,  1.5%,  3.2%,,  2.07o, 
and  2.3%  respectively  in  1956,  1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1960. 

In  1958  California's  cost  rate,  reported  as  3.0%,  was  lower  than  the 
national  average,  3.2%.  In  that  year  13  states  had  significantly  higher 
costs,  among  them  Michigan  with  6.4%,  Alaska  5.5%,  Pennsylvania 
4.7%,  Connecticut  4.5%,  Montana  and  New  Jersey  4.3%,  Washington 
4.1%,  Ohio  4.0%,  and  Kentucky  3.9%. 

In  1960,  on  the  other  hand,  California — again  with  a  cost  reported 
as  3.0%  in  this  source — was  above  the  national  average  cost  of  2.3%. 
Also  in  1960  fewer  states,  in  fact  only  four,  had  significantly  higher 
benefit  costs.  These  were  Montana  at  3.5%,  Alaska  3.3%,  Pennsylvania 
3.1%,  and  Washington  3.1%. 

On  this  showing,  California  must  be  regarded  as  a  "high  cost"  state 
with  respect  to  unemployment  insurance,  along  with  such  other  states 
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as  Michigan,  Alaska,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Washington,  Montana,  Kentucky,  and  Rhode  Island. 

With  appropriate  reservations  concerning  the  comparability  and 
commensurability  of  unemployment  insurance  cost  statistics  among  the 
several  states,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  several  states  with  significantly 
higher  costs  than  California,  and  in  these  states  these  costs  seem  to  be 
incurred  for  relatively  less  fully  developed  unemployment  insurance 
programs  than  ours. 

The  conclusions  which  emerge  from  this  sketchy  interstate  compar- 
ison are : 

(1)  California's  unemployment  insurance  program  is  in  its  substance 
and  scope  one  of  the  foremost  ones  in  the  country,  exceeded  (in- 
clusive of  dependents'  allowances)  in  benefits  only  slightly  by 
two  or  three  states. 

(2)  California's  finance  provisions  are  about  as  strong  as  those  in 
the  states  with  the  highest  tax  rates  and  with  the  more  rational 
unemployment  fund  reserve  balance  solvency  ratios  or  provisions. 

(3)  California's  unemployment  insurance  tax  rates  are  high.  Yet 
they  are  exceeded  in  some  of  the  major  industrial  states,  whose 
programs  offer  less  protection  against  and  compensation  for 
involuntary  unemployment  than  does  California's  program. 

(4)  The  cost  of  California's  program  are  high,  but  they  are  appar- 
ently exceeded  considerably  in  four  or  five  other  industrial 
states,  with  programs  significantly  inferior  to  California's,  their 
high  costs  notwithstanding. 

(5)  Perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  California  gets  more 
real  value  (social  protection)  per  payroll  tax  dollar  devoted  to 
unemployment  insurance  than  the  other  states  do. 

However,  if  California's  present  unemployment  insurance  program 
can  be  regarded  as  outstanding  in  comparative  terms,  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  can  not  be  improved  further  in  several  respects.  But  before 
much  consideration  is  given  to  substantive  improvements  in  our  system, 
it  is  urgently  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  present  system  is  ade- 
quately financed  not  only  for  the  immediate  future  but  also  for  the 
longer  run  of  time.  It  is  to  this  problem,  the  kind  of  tax  support  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  present  program  on  a  sound  basis,  that  we  turn  in 
the  last  chapter,  after  considering  in  the  next  chapter  what  the  cost  of 
the  present  system  is  likely  to  be  during  the  decade  ahead. 


V.     COST  AND  FINANCING  OF  CALIFORNIA 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE   IN 

THE  NEXT  DECADE 

As  has  been  shown  earlier,  the  present  "regular"  unemployment  in- 
surance program  has  attained  a  cost  rate  of  benefit  expenditures  of 
2.80%  of  taxable  payrolls  as  an  average  for  the  four-year  period  of 
1958-1961.  During  this  time  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  was  $3000  in  the 
first  two  years  and  $3600  in  the  last  two,  or  an  average  of  $3300  for 
the  period  as  a  whole.  Had  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  been  $3600  through- 
out this  period,  the  cost  rate  would  have  been  about  2.6%  instead  of 
2.8%  and  the  deficit  of  the  Fund  would  have  averaged  about  0.55% 
instead  of  0.75%  of  taxable  wages. 

Yet,  if  the  recent  average  cost  rate  has  been  2.6%  of  taxable  wages 
under  a  $3600  ceiling,  what  does  this  portend  for  the  cost  of  the 
present  program  in  the  future  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  cost  rate,  measured  from  1958  to  the 
end  (estimated)  of  1961,  is  not  representative  or  is  too  high  to  serve 
as  a  benchmark  because  the  last  four  years  show  a  higher  than  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1958-61 
the  ratio  of  covered  unemployment  to  covered  employment  was  6.72% 
on  the  average,  while  for  1948-60  it  averaged  6.00%,  and  during  the 
prosperous  years,  1952-57,  4.12%.  Yet  in  1948-51  at  8.55%  it  was  higher 
still  than  in  recent  times. 

(a)  Cosf  Estimates  Based  on  Past  Experience 

The  actual  benefit  cost  rate  averaged  2.05%  of  taxable  wages  over 
the  14  years,  1948-61,  which  is  lower  than  the  2.60%  mentioned  above. 
But  benefits  were  also  substantially  lower,  almost  50%  lower,  in  sev- 
eral of  those  14  years.  Present  average  weekly  benefits  paid  are  about 
$41.  If  average  benefits  of  that  magnitude  had  been  paid  in  the  pros- 
perous years  of  1952-1957  instead  of  average  benefits  of  $25.66,  this 
would  have  increased  the  cost  rate  of  the  program  from  1.20%  for 
those  years  to  1.98%.  During  that  period  an  average  annual  number 
of  4.7  million  weeks  were  compensated,  at  a  time  when  the  rate  of 
covered  unemployment  averaged  about  4.1%  . 

In  "prosperous"  1959  there  was  5.1%  covered  unemployment;  6.49 
million  weeks  were  compensated  at  average  benefits  of  $33.57,  and  the 
actual  cost  rate  was  1.77%  of  taxable  wages.  This  was  the  year  of 
lowest  cost  since  1957.  But  if  present  benefits  had  been  paid  then, 
they  would  have  raised  this  cost  to  2.22%  of  taxable  wages. 

The  estimated  cost  rate  for  1961  is  3.39%,  one  of  the  highest  in  our 
experience.  However,  the  record  cost  rate  occurred  in  1949 — 3.98%  of 
taxable  wages  for  11.3  million  weeks  of  compensated  unemployment  at 
average  benefits  of  $22.79  per  week — at  a  time  when  the  rate  of  covered 
unemployment  was  12.3%.  It  is  clear  that  this  cost  rate  would  have 
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risen  toward  7%  at  present  benefit  levels  even  if  the  wage  ceiling  had 
then  been  $3600  rather  than  $3000. 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  clear  that  the  present  program  will  cost  a 
minimnm  of  1.9%  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling)  in  boom  years  of 
nnnsnally  high  employment  like  those  of  1953,  1955,  and  1956.  In 
moderately  prosperous  years  like  1959,  it  would  probably  cost  2.2%  ; 
in  recession  years  like  1961,  about  3.4%,  and  even  more  than  this  if  we 
encounter  another  year  like  1949  with  12.3%  covered  unemployment. 

In  the  decade  ahead  the  average  cost  of  the  present  program  should 
probably  be  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  in  1958-61  at  2.6%  if  the 
covered  unemployment  rate  of  the  decade  averages  somewhat  less  than 
6.0%,  say  5.5%.  A  projection  of  covered  unemployment  for  the  decade 
ahead  of  5.5%  seems  justified  because  this  rate  was  4.12%  during  the 
prosperous  years,  1952-57,  5.12%  for  the  decade  1951-61,  6.00%  1948- 
1960,  and  6.13%  1948-61.  At  the  level  of  5.5%  this  rate  allows  for  one 
recession  of  1960-61  type  or  for  two  minor  recessions  of  the  1954  type 
in  the  years  1962-1970. 

In  the  light  of  recent  experience,  this  projected  unemployment  rate 
would  currently  generate  an  average  of  8.5  million  compensable  weeks 
per  annum,  which,  at  present  average  benefit  levels,  would  produce 
a  cost  rate  of  about  2.4%  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling). 

In  using  present  average  weekly  benefit  amounts  paid  in  the  fore- 
going comparisons,  it  must  be  recognized  that  even  if  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  $55  were  not  increased  at  all  during  the 
decade  ahead  (a  very  unlikely  prospect),  the  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  is  certain  to  rise  above  the  present  level  of  about  $41  toward 
$50  as  time  goes  by.  This  will  occur  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
because  of  the  continued  rise  in  wage  levels  in  covered  employment  that 
we  must  anticipate,  and  because  of  the  associated  rise  in  taxable  wage 
credits  earned  by  claimants. 

The  maximum  benefit  amount  was  $25  for  six-and-a-half  years  from 
January  of  1948  to  July,  1954,  and  the  average  benefit  amount  paid 
rose  from  $21.25  in  1948  to  approximately  $23.00  before  the  benefit 
scale  was  increased  in  July,  1954.  In  the  meantime  taxable  wages  rose 
from  $6.57  billion  to  $9.03  billion,  a  much  greater  increase.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  standpoint  of  cost  the  gradual  increase  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  amount  toward  the  maximum  benefit  amount  which 
results  from  the  rising  trend  of  wages  in  covered  employment  is  of 
negligible  importance.  The  cost  rate  is  far  more  affected  by  the  violent 
charges  which  occur  in  the  number  of  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensated in  the  various  years  than  it  is  by  the  slight  year-to-year 
increase.s  in  the  average  weekly  benefits  paid  in  years  during  which 
the  maximum  benefit  amount  remains  unchanged.  Consequently  the 
average  cost  projections  for  the  decade  which  are  discussed  below  and 
which  assume  "present  benefit  levels"  are  not  understated  because  of 
this.  Rather  it  is  implied  that  the  actual  rise  above  current  levels  in 
average  benefit  payments  which  will  occur  in  1962,  1963,  and  later 
under  the  present  benefit  formvla,  will  be  preceded  by  increases  in  tax- 
able wages  which  are  at  least  proportionate  (usually  more  than  pro- 
portionate) to  the  rise  in  average  benefit  levels. 
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As  was  said  above,  if  the  rate  of  covered  unemploymeut  iu  the  decade 
ahead  averages  about  5.59c  the  unemployment  insurance  program  at 
present  benefit  levels  (and  under  continued  growth  of  covered  employ- 
ment and  wages  in  such  employment)  would  on  the  average  cost  about 
2.4%  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling). 

In  saying  this,  we  are  not  specifically  predicting  a  decade  average 
cost  of  2.4%  of  taxable  wages.  If.  in  the  period  of  1961-1970,  the 
present  program  is  for  no  appreciable  time  likely  to  cost  less  than  2.0%, 
it  takes  only  one  additional  recession  of  the  1960-61  caliber,  to  reach 
this  2.4%  decade  average. 

For,  let  us  say  that  the  present  recession  '"bottoms  out''  in  mid-1961 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  upturn  and  a  prosperous  period.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  at  a  cost  rate  of  3.4%  in  1961  requires  about  three 
succeeding  years  of  minimum  costs  of  2.0%  to  keep  the  average  rate 
from  exceeding  2.4% .  Then  let  another  3.4%  year  come  along  followed 
by  one  of  recovery  down  to  2.8%  (like  1960)  and  then  four  years  at 
2.0%.  The  average  cost  rate  for  such  a  10-year  sequence  is  2.35%  of 
taxable  wages. 

Thus  an  estimate  of  a  cost  average  for  the  decade  of  2.4%  allows 
for  only  one  more  recession  of  1960-61  type,  on  the  assumption  that 
seven  of  the  ten  years  are  quite  prosperous.  Even  one  recession  of  the 
1949-50  type  in  the  mid-1960 's  would  raise  this  cost  above  2.4%.  Two 
mild  recessions  between  1962-1970  consisting  of  a  3.0%  cost  year  and 
a  2.5%  recovery  year  each,  the  other  being  years  of  2.0%  cost,  would 
yield  a  decade  average  cost  of  2.459c. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  all  the  nonrecession 
years  shall  have  minimum  costs  as  low  as  2.0%.  In  1948,  costs  were 
2.2%  and  in  1950,  2.7%,  and  both  of  these  were  relatively  "prosper- 
ous" years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  require  five  out  of  the  ten 
years  at  cost  rates  of  3.1%,  plus  three  more  years  at  2.5%  and  finally 
only  two  more  at  the  minimum  of  2.0%  to  yield  an  average  cost  rate 
of  2.7%.  There  is  rea.son  to  hope  the  decade  ahead  will  not  hold  that 
much  economic  adversity  in  store  for  us.  Moreover,  if  such  bleak  pros- 
pects were  to  materialize,  it  is  likely  that  not  only  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  but  also  some  other  features  of  the  economic  environ- 
ment would  be  changed  in  such  ways  that  any  cost  estimates  made 
now  would  be  irrelevant  in  the  changed  situation. 

This,  ill  substance,  indicates  that  an  average  cost  rate  of  2.4%  is 
attainable  if  1961-1970  are  prevailingly  prosperous  years  allowing  for 
only  one  additional  recession  of  recent  type  and  scope,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  cost  rate  of  2.7%  would  not  materialize  unless  half  of 
these  were  recession  years  and  the  remainder  recovery  years  with  only 
brief  periods  of  prosperity  separating  successive  recessions. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  the  average  cost  of  the  present  "regular" 
unemployment  insurance  program  for  the  decade,  1961-70.  will  not  he 
less  than  2.4%  nor  more  than  2.7%  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling), 
with  annual  costs  varying  between  3.5%  and  2.0%. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  "extended  duration"  program 
in  those  periods  in  which  the  rate  of  covered  unemployment  exceeds 
6%.  Experience  to  date  with  this  program  is  too  brief  to  warrant  any 
forecasts.  Yet,  relative  to  the  "regular"  program,  that  of  "extended 
duration"  has  thus  far  been  much  less  costly. 
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risen  toward  7%  at  present  benefit  levels  even  if  the  wage  ceiling  had 
then  been  $3600  rather  than  $3000. 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  clear  that  the  present  program  will  cost  a 
minimum  of  1.0 S'r  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling)  in  boom  years  of 
unusnally  high  employment  like  those  of  1953,  1955,  and  1956.  In 
moderately  prosperous  years  like  1959,  it  would  probably  co.st  2.2%  ; 
in  recession  years  like  1961,  about  3.4%,  and  even  more  than  this  if  we 
encounter  another  year  like  1949  with  12.3%   covered  unemployment. 

In  the  decade  ahead  the  average  cost  of  the  present  program  should 
probably  be  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  in  1958-61  at  2.6%  if  the 
covered  unemployment  rate  of  the  decade  averages  somewhat  less  than 
6.0%,  say  5.5%.  A  projection  of  covered  unemployment  for  the  decade 
ahead  of  5.5%  seems  justified  because  this  rate  was  4.12%  during  the 
prosperous  years,  1952-57,  5.12%  for  the  decade  1951-61,  6.00%  1948- 
1960,  and  6.13%  1948-61.  At  the  level  of  5.5%  this  rate  allows  for  one 
recession  of  1960-61  type  or  for  two  minor  recessions  of  the  1954  type 
in  the  years  1962-1970. 

In  the  light  of  recent  experience,  this  projected  unemployment  rate 
would  currently  generate  an  average  of  8.5  million  compensable  weeks 
per  annum,  which,  at  present  average  benefit  levels,  would  produce 
a  cost  rate  of  about  2.4%  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling). 

In  using  present  average  weekly-  benefit  amounts  paid  in  the  fore- 
going comparisons,  it  must  be  recognized  that  even  if  the  maximum 
weeklj'  benefit  amount  of  $55  were  not  increased  at  all  during  the 
decade  ahead  {a  very  unlikely  prospect),  the  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  is  certain  to  rise  above  the  present  level  of  about  $41  toward 
$50  as  time  goes  by.  This  will  occur  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
because  of  the  continued  rise  in  Avage  levels  in  covered  employment  that 
we  must  anticipate,  and  because  of  the  associated  rise  in  taxable  wage 
credits  earned  by  claimants. 

The  maximum  benefit  amount  was  $25  for  six-and-a-half  years  from 
January  of  1948  to  July,  1954,  and  the  average  benefit  amount  paid 
rose  from  $21.25  in  1948  to  approximately  $23.00  before  the  benefit 
scale  was  increased  in  July,  1954.  In  the  meantime  taxable  wages  rose 
from  $6.57  billion  to  $9.03  billion,  a  much  greater  increase.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  standpoint  of  cost  the  gradual  increase  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  amount  toward  the  maximum  benefit  amount  which 
results  from  the  rising  trend  of  wages  in  covered  employment  is  of 
negligible  importance.  The  cost  rate  is  far  more  affected  by  the  violent 
charges  which  occur  in  the  number  of  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensated in  the  various  years  than  it  is  by  the  slight  year-to-year 
increases  in  the  average  weekly  benefits  paid  in  years  during  which 
the  maximum  benefit  amount  remains  unchanged.  Consequently  the 
average  cost  projections  for  the  decade  which  are  discussed  below  and 
which  assume  "present  benefit  levels"  are  not  understated  because  of 
this.  Rather  it  is  implied  that  the  actual  rise  above  current  levels  in 
average  benefit  payments  Avhich  will  occur  in  1962,  1963,  and  later 
U7ider  the  present  benefit  formula,  will  be  preceded  by  increases  in  tax- 
able wages  which  are  at  least  proportionate  (usually  more  than  pro- 
portionate) to  the  rise  in  average  benefit  levels. 
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As  was  said  above,  if  the  rate  of  covered  unemployment  in  the  decade 
ahead  averages  about  5.5%  the  unemployment  insurance  program  at 
present  benefit  levels  (and  under  continued  growth  of  covered  employ- 
ment and  wages  in  such  employment)  would  on  the  average  cost  about 
2.4%  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling). 

In  saying  this,  we  are  not  specifically  predicting  a  decade  average 
cost  of  2.4%  of  taxable  M-ages.  If,  in  the  period  of  1961-1970,  the 
present  program  is  for  no  appreciable  time  likely  to  cost  less  than  2.0%, 
it  takes  only  one  additional  recession  of  the  1960-61  caliber,  to  reach 
this  2.4%  decade  average. 

For,  let  us  say  that  the  present  recession  "bottoms  out"  in  mid-1961 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  upturn  and  a  prosperous  period.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  at  a  cost  rate  of  3.4%  in  1961  requires  about  three 
succeeding  years  of  minimum  costs  of  2.0%.  to  keep  the  average  rate 
from  exceeding  2.4%.  Then  let  another  3.4%  year  come  along  followed 
by  one  of  recovery  down  to  2.8%  (like  1960)  and  then  four  years  at 
2.0%.  The  average  cost  rate  for  such  a  10-year  sequence  is  2.35%  of 
taxable  wages. 

Thus  an  estimate  of  a  cost  average  for  the  decade  of  2.4%  allows 
for  only  one  more  recession  of  1960-61  type,  on  the  assumption  that 
seven  of  the  ten  years  are  quite  prosperous.  Even  one  recession  of  the 
1949-50  type  in  the  mid-1960 's  would  raise  this  cost  above  2.4%.  Two 
mild  recessions  between  1962-1970  consisting  of  a  3.0%  cost  year  and 
a  2.5%  recovery  year  each,  the  other  being  years  of  2.0%  cost,  would 
yield  a  decade  average  cost  of  2.45%. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  all  the  nonrecession 
years  shall  have  minimum  costs  as  low  as  2.0%.  In  1948,  costs  were 
2.2%  and  in  1950,  2.7%,  and  both  of  these  were  relatively  "prosper- 
ous" years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  require  five  out  of  the  ten 
years  at  cost  rates  of  3.1%,  plus  three  more  years  at  2.5%  and  finally 
only  two  more  at  the  minimum  of  2.0%  to  yield  an  average  cost  rate 
of  2.7%.  There  is  reason  to  hope  the  decade  ahead  will  not  hold  that 
much  economic  adversity  in  store  for  us.  Moreover,  if  such  bleak  pros- 
pects were  to  materialize,  it  is  likely  that  not  only  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  but  also  some  other  features  of  the  economic  environ- 
ment would  be  changed  in  such  ways  that  any  cost  estimates  made 
now  would  be  irrelevant  in  the  changed  situation. 

This,  in  substance,  indicates  that  an  average  cost  rate  of  2.4%  is 
attainable  if  1961-1970  are  prevailingly  prosperous  years  allowing  for 
only  one  additional  recession  of  recent  type  and  scope,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  cost  rate  of  2.7%  would  not  materialize  unless  half  of 
these  were  recession  years  and  the  remainder  recovery  years  with  only 
brief  periods  of  prosperity  separating  successive  recessions. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  the  average  cost  of  the  present  "regular" 
unemployment  insurance  program  for  the  decade,  1961-70,  will  not  he 
less  than  2.4%  nor  more  than  2.7%  of  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling), 
with  annual  costs  varying  between  3.5%  and  2.0%. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  "extended  duration"  program 
in  those  periods  in  which  the  rate  of  covered  unemployment  exceeds 
6%.  Experience  to  date  with  this  program  is  too  brief  to  warrant  any 
forecasts.  Yet,  relative  to  the  "regular"  program,  that  of  "extended 
duration"  has  thus  far  been  much  less  costly. 
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Kecent  data  indicate  that  if  extended  duration  benefits  were  paid 
along  with  regular  benefits  for  an  entire  calendar  year,  the  cost  of 
the  extended  duration  program  would  not  exceed  12-14%  of  that  of 
the  regular  program.  Here  we  shall  leave  the  extended  duration  pro- 
gram aside,  not  because  it  does  not  deserve  attention  and  analysis  but 
because  it  is  separately  and  possibly  adequately  financed,  outside  the 
sj^stem  of  experience  rating.  One  can  also  put  it  this  way,  once  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  regular  program  have  been  adequately 
provided  for,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  seriouslj^  upset  and  deranged 
by  such  possible  carry-overs  of  costs  (i.e.  deficits)  as  may  result  from 
the  operations  of  the  present,  separately  financed,  extended  duration 
program. 

(b)  Cost  and  Revenue  Estimates  for  the  Decade  to  1970,  Based  on 
Labor  Force,  Employment,  and  Wage  Trends 

A  number  of  economic  trends  in  California  suggest  that  the  fore- 
going decade  cost  projection  is  realistic.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
State's  population  has  heen  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase 
at  a  substantially  greater  rate  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
This  means  that  California's  labor  force  will  also  increase  rapidly, 
because  the  labor  force  participation  ratio  to  population  is  slightly 
higher  in  this  state  than  it  is  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  State  Departments  of  Industrial  Relations  and  of  Finance  ^ 
report  that  California's  population  was  estimated  at  15,830,000  in 
1960,  with  a  civilian  labor  force  of  6,330,000,  and  they  estimate  that 
the  1970  population  will  be  almost  40%  or  6,260,000  greater  at  22,090,- 
000,  with  a  civilian  labor  force  2,670,000  or  42%  greater  at  9,000,000. 
These  population  estimates  embody  projections  both  of  demographic 
trends  of  natural  increase  of  the  population  and  of  net  in-migration 
into  this  State.  Net  in-migration  accounts  for  somewhat  more  than  half, 
53%,  of  the  estimated  population  increase,  and  for  a  greater  share, 
about  63%,  of  the  estimated  increase  in  the  civilian  labor  force. 

Van  Beuren  Stanbery,  who  has  studied  population  and  labor  force 
developments  independently  of  the  research  teams  in  the  State  depart- 
ments mentioned,  has  arrived  at  slightly  difi'erent,  alternate  estimates  ^ 
of  a  population  in  California  of  22,150,000  on  his  high,  21,685,000  on 
his  medium,  and  21,204,000  on  his  low  projection.  The  high  projection 
assumes  prosperous  employment  experience  like  that  of  the  years 
1953-1957.  The  medium  projection  allows  for  the  impact  of  one  reces- 
sion of  12-15  months  duration  in  the  decade  ahead.  The  low  projection 
assumes  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  due  to  a  recession  of  longer 
duration  and  depth  or  to  two  shorter  recessions.  Stanbery 's  correspond- 
ing civilian  labor  force  estimates  for  1970  are  respectively  8,730,000, 
8,627,000,  and  8,539,000. 

Similarly,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
has  estimated  California's  population  in  1970  to  fall  within  the  range 
of  19.25  and  21.30  million,  depending  on  the  rate  of  industrial  and 
employment  expansion   (See  reports  no.   160,  and  187,  Series  P-25). 

'  California  Economic  Handbook,  1960-75,  Revised  June,  1960. 

-Van  Beuren  Stanbery,  Some  New  Techniques  for  Area  Population  Projections  with 

Illustrative   Projections    of    the   California   Population,   Haynes    Foundation,    Los 

Angeles,  1960. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  both  Staiibery's  projections  and  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  that  they  result  in  a  forecast  of  a  population  and 
labor  force  range,  rather  than  a  specific  total.  The  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  this  range  are  largely  determined  by  economic  rather  than 
demographic  developments.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
rate  of  net  in-migration  to  California  is  somewhat  an  independent 
variable  which  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  State's  prevailing  and 
assumed  employment  conditions.  The  greater  the  rate  of  unemployment 
the  less  the  inflow  of  interstate  migrants  to  California,  and  vice  versa. 
This  affects  particularly  the  labor  force  projections,  for  the  in-migrants 
are  mostly  persons  of  "working  age",  in  the  ages  20-54  years. 

Another  study  not  yet  published  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
approaches  the  problem  of  estimating  the  State's  population  and  labor 
force  from  the  standpoint  of  employment  as  the  major  determinant, 
particularly  of  in-migration,  and  with  the  natural  population  increase 
playing  a  smaller,  relatively  passive  role.  This  has  been  done  by  mak- 
ing separate  estimates  of  expansion  and  growth  of  the  State's  indus- 
tries to  ascertain  what  volume  of  employment  will  result,  and  then 
assuming  that  particularly  the  State's  labor  force — and  at  a  greater 
rate,  its  population — adjusts  to  the  volume  and  rate  of  growth  of 
employment. 

Inquiries  made  with  this  Institute  have  yielded  information  that  its 
population  and  labor  force  projections  for  1970  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  any  of  the  figures  stated  above.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say  how  much  smaller  these  projections  are,  nor  to  judge 
Avhether  they  are  more  realistic  than  Stanbery's  projections,  for  in- 
stance, until  that  study  is  published  and  available. 

Fortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  analysis  the  un- 
availability of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  data  as  well  as  the 
divergencies  between  the  projections  by  the  two  State  departments,  by 
Stanbery,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  do  not  matter  greatly  as 
long  as  these  estimates  do  not  differ  substantially,  by  20  percent  or 
more.  All  projections  are  subject  to  a  margin  of  error,  and  most  fore- 
casts of  this  sort  for  California  made  in  the  past  have  underestimated 
the  actual  development. 

In  the  present  case,  we  believe  that  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations'  projection  of  a  civilian  labor  force  of  9.0  million  in  Cali- 
fornia by  1970  is  somewhat  high.  On  Stanbery's  estimates  it  would 
fall  in  the  range  of  8.5-8.7  million,  which  seems  more  realistic.  In  this 
connection  some  benchmark  data  from  past  experience  are  of  interest. 

The  civilian  labor  force  in  this  state  has  increased  from  4.43  million 
in  1948  to  6.56  million  in  1961,  by  an  average  of  150,000  per  year. 
If  it  continues  to  grow  at  this  rate  it  would  reach  7.9  million  by  1970. 
However,  the  age  composition  of  the  population  in  the  years  ahead  will 
be  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the  "working  ages",  20-64  years,  than 
it  has  been  in  the  1940 's  and  1950 's.  Therefore,  the  civilian  labor  force 
in  the  last  half  of  the  1960  's  is  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly,  by  about 
200,000  per  year.  When  account  is  taken  of  this,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  labor  force  will  reach  the  level  of  8.2  million  in  1970,  an  estimate 
rather  close  to  Stanbery's  "low"  projection  of  8.5  million  which  as- 
sumes approximately  the  same  rate  of  unemployment  that  we  are 
using. 
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Since  the  ratio  of  covered  to  total  employment  in  recent  years  is 
about  64%,  and  since  this  ratio  is  due  to  rise  gradually  because  labor 
force  expansion  is  greater  in  covered  than  in  exempt  employments,  it  is 
realistic  to  estimate  that  bj'  1970  this  ratio  will  have  risen  to  at  least 
68%.  If  so,  the  covered  labor  force  will  also  be  about  68%  of  the  esti- 
mated civilian  labor  force,  or  5.6  million. 

The  covered  labor  force  was  2.7  million  in  1948  and  increased  by  an 
average  of  110,000  a  year  to  4.2  million  in  1961.  The  projected  rise  of 
this  force  to  5.6  million  in  1970,  indicates  an  average  annual  increase 
of  150,000,  which  seems  to  be  realistic.  Consequently,  labor  force  and 
population  developments  which  can  be  anticipated  Avith  some  degree 
of  confidence  leave  no  doubt  that  the  demands  which  will  be  made  on 
California's  unemployment  insurance  system  in  the  1960 's  will  be 
greater,  but  not  enormously  greater,  than  those  it  faced  in  the  1950 's. 

A  5.5%  unemploj^ment  rate  in  a  covered  labor  force  of  this  size 
amounts  to  an  average  unemplojanent  of  308,000  persons  in  a  given 
year  toward  the  end  of  the  decade  who  are  potentially  compensably 
unemployed.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  this  is  likely  to  generate 
about  11.0  million  weeks  of  unemployment  in  an  average  year  at  the 
end  of  the  1960 's  or  the  beginning  of  the  1970 's.  If  at  that  time  the 
average  weekly  benefit  amount  equals  90%  or  so  of  the  present  maxi- 
mum benefit  amount,  or  $53,  this  would  generate  benefit  expenditures 
of  about  $585  million  a  year.  Such  a  projected  benefit  expense  has  in 
itself  little  meaning,  particularly  since  the  maximum  benefit  amount 
may  increase  more  than  once  during  the  1960 's.  Yet  it  may  serve  as 
a  benchmark  of  what  the  level  of  benefit  expenditures  may  be  like  in 
a  year  of  average  unemployment  at  the  end  of  the  decade  under  the 
present  benefit  formula  when  account  is  taken  of  the  probable  growth 
of  the  labor  force. 

If  the  foregoing  indicates  the  probable  expenditure  trend  of  un- 
employment insurance,  the  question  that  remains  is  whether  revenues 
are  likely  to  keep  pace  with  this  development.  This  depends  primarily 
on  what  will  be  the  growth  of  taxable  wages  and  the  development  of 
unemploj-ment  insurance  tax  rates. 

The  trend  of  taxable  wages  can  conveniently  be  estimated  on  the 
assumptions  that  the  present  $3600  taxable  wage  ceiling  is  maintained 
throughout  the  decade  and  that  taxable  wages  exhibit  a  growth  rate 
somewhat  lower  in  the  1960 's  (because  of  a  greater  unemployment 
rate)  than  they  did  during  the  prevailingly  prosperous  1950 's. 

Throughout  the  1950 's  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  was  $3000,  and  the 
taxable  w^ages  rose  from  $7.7  billion  in  1951  to  $14.4  billion  in  1961, 
but  a  higher,  $3600,  ceiling  applied  during  1960  and  1961.  After  making 
an  appropriate  adjustment  for  this,  it  appears  that  on  a  $3000  ceiling 
taxable  wages  in  1961  would  be  approximately  $12.8  billion. 

On  analysis  it  is  found  that  taxable  wages  ($3000  ceiling)  grew  at  a 
compound  rate  of  5%,  a  growth  factor  of  1.050,  in  the  decade  1951- 
1961.  However,  if  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  covered  labor  force 
will  be  5.5%  in  the  decade  ahead,  rather  than  5.1%  in  the  1950 's,  then 
the  rate  of  growth  of  taxable  Avages  on  the  present  $3600  ceiling  must 
be  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  its  growth  in  the  decade  past, 
at  a  probable  compound  groAvth  rate  of  4.8%,  or  a  growth  factor  of 
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1.048.  Taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling)  in  1961  of  $14.4  million  growing 
at  this  rate  for  9  years  will  thus  increase  to  $22.0  billion  in  1970.  This 
seems  to  be  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  trend  of  growth  in  taxable  wages. 

Allowing  for  the  indicated  growth  in  labor  force  and  in  covered 
employment,  (i)  if  we  assume  such  a  relatively  modest  rise  in  wages 
in  covered  employment  as  10  cents  per  hour  per  year  on  the  average, 
and  (ii)  if  we  make  further  allowance  for  the  progressive  decline  of 
a  fixed  $3600  taxable  wage  ceiling  as  a  ratio  of  total  wages  in  covered 
employment  from  presently  66%  to  about  54%  by  the  end  of  the 
decade — a  decline  similar  to  that  of  the  $3000  taxable  wage  ceiling 
in  the  1950 's — we  arrive  by  this  alternate  method  at  an  estimate  of 
taxable  wages  in  1970  of  $21.5  billion. 

On  these  projections,  a  benefit  expenditure  level  of  $585  million  rep- 
resents a  cost  rate  of  2.66 %i  on  estimated  taxable  wages  ($3600  ceiling) 
of  $22.0  billion  in  1970. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  finance  in  the  long  run,  this  implies 
that  the  schedules  for  the  "regular"  present  unemployment  insurance 
program  must  be  revised  upwards  from  present  yields  of  1.91%  of 
taxable  wages  to  an  average  of  2.66%  of  taxable  wages.  If  this  is 
achieved,  the  balance  in  the  Unemployment  Fund  will  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  its  liabilities  as  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  covered 
labor  force  and  the  rise  of  wages  in  covered  employment.  Rather  it  will 
then  increase  more  slowly  mainly  by  interest  accruals  on  the  Fund's 
balance,  which  average  about  0.2%  of  taxable  wages  per  annum. 

With  the  modest  rate  of  increase  the  Fund's  balance  will  most  likely 
be  adequate  for  solvency  purposes  in  future  downturns,  provided  its 
estimated  balance  at  the  end  of  1961  of  $596  million  is  not  decimated 
severely  in  1962  or  1963.  With  interest  accruals  this  balance  will  grow 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  to  a  size  of  about  1.35  times  the  estimated 
annual  level  of  benefit  expenditures,  or  to  about  3.55%.  of  taxable  wages 
at  their  estimated  1970  level. 

The  nature  of  the  tax  program  required  to  achieve  this  aim  of  a 
soundly  financed  unemployment  insurance  system  in  California  is 
dealt  with  in  the  following,  final  chapter  of  this  study. 


VI.     A  PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  PROGRAM 

(a)  The  Mode  of  Operation  of  Present  Tax  Schedules  m  the  Years  Ahead 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  it  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  that 
under  the  existing  Code,  Sec.  981,  the  3.0%  uniform  maximum  tax 
schedule  will  have  to  be  invoked  in  January  of  1962  unless  the  tax 
provisions  of  the  Code  are  amended  by  the  Legislature  in  its  current: 
session. 

Would  resort  to  this  tax  rate  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment 
insurance  finance  in  California?  It  would,  but  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  On  present  taxable  wages,  it  would  yield  contri- 
butions of  about  $430  million  in  1962,  to  which  we  add  $20  million  in 
interest,  for  a  total  income  of  $450  million.  Benefit  expenditures  in 
1962  may  very  well  be  less  than  in  1961  if  recover.v  occurs  and  gathers 
momentum.  They  may,  for  instance,  decline  by  about  $100  million  to 
$380  million  or  so.  In  that  case  the  Fund's  balance  should  rise  from 
$596  to  $666  million  if  no  further  transfers  are  made  in  1961  of  monies 
"also  available  for  disability  insurance."  But  then,  in  1963  or  1964, 
the  system  would  go  back  to  the  present  "high"  tax  schedule,  which 
yields  revenues  of  1.9%  of  taxable  wages  of  perhaps  $16  billion  in 
1963,  i.e.  contributions  of  about  $300  million,  or  total  income  of  about 
$320  million  including  interest.  If  1964  and  1965  are  boom  years  with 
benefits  reduced  to  $280  million,  the  Fund's  balance  may  grow  to  ex- 
ceed 6.2%  of  taxable  wages  and  the  "low"  schedule  would  go  into 
eifect  in  1966.  This  schedule  yields  revenues  of  about  1.3%  of  taxable 
wages,  which  is  much  less  than  the  minimum  probable  rate  of  benefit 
cost  of  1.9%.  This  would  force  resumption  of  the  "high"  tax  schedule 
in  1967  if  1966  were  a  "good"  year.  If  1966  were  a  "poor"  year,  it 
might  force  a  return  to  the  3.0%.  uniform  tax  schedule.  In  the  light  of 
recent  experience  and  projected  future  developments  of  benefit  costs, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  system  would  operate  on  the  "emergency" 
3%  tax  schedule  at  least  two  or  three  years  during  the  decade,  on  the 
"high"  schedule  about  five  or  six  years,  and  on  the  "low"  schedule 
one  or  at  most  two  years. 

In  substance  this  would  mean  that  on  the  average  the  program  would 
operate  at  tax  rates  midway  between  the  present  high  and  the  emer- 
gency or  Sec.  981  schedules.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  estimated 
decade  cost  range  of  benefits  between  2.4  and  2.7%  of  taxable  wages 
($3600  ceiling). 

That  such  a  financing  arrangement  would  be  workable  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  only  with  considerable  uncertainty  for  many  thousands  of 
employers  large  and  small — about  60^c  of  all  subject  employers,  whose 
contribution  rates  have  been  and  are  smaller  than  the  maximum  3.0% 
rate  of  regular  state  unemployment  insurance  tax.  Many  of  them  would 
find  their  rates  increasing  erratically  in  various  years  from  minima  of 
0.3%  to  3.0%,  and  many  more  of  them,  from  rates  in  the  range  of 
1.0-2.7%  to  3.0%.  Such  erratic  behavior  of  tax  rates  creates  hardships 
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and  inequities  which  are  not  only  undesireable  but  also  unnecessary 
because  they  are  avoidable  by  the  adoption  of  more  rational  tax  sched- 
ules. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  an  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem which  costs  on  the  average  2.5+%  of  taxable  wages  ($3,600  ceil- 
ing) cannot  indefinitely  be  financed  on  revenues  which  average  2.1+%. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  continue  using  such  a  financing  system  over  any 
extended  period  of  time. 

(b)  The  Minimum  Financial  Need  of  the  Program 

What  is  needed  immediately  is  a  set  of  tax  schedules  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  yielding  the  revenues  required  for  the  projected  long-term  costs 
of  the  present  program,  will  restore  or  rebuild  the  balance  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Fund  in  the  next  two  years  to  a  sound  level.  Beyond  that, 
primarily  the  need  is  for  a  set  of  tax  rates  that  on  the  average  will  yield 
revenues  sufficient  for  the  long-term  level  of  the  Fund's  liabilities, 
which  means  revenues  of  at  least  2.5%-  of  taxable  wages. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Fund's  estimated  balance  of  $596  million  or  1.25 
times  benefits  paid  or  4.15%  of  taxable  wages  at  the  end  of  1961  is 
hardly  adequate  nor  large  enough  to  be  regarded  as  "sound".  In  a 
recession  of  the  1949-50  type,  this  reserve  would  be  severely  depleted. 
If  it  were  allowed  to  be  reduced  much  more  in  1962  and  1963,  it  would 
be  all  the  harder  to  rebuild.  A  reserve  of  at  least  1.5  times  the  benefits 
paid  in  a  year  of  greater  than  average  unemployment  is  the  minimum 
necessary  for  any  extended  period.  This  corresponds  to  approximately 
4.3-4.8%  of  taxable  wages  at  the  present  wage  ceiling,  or  to  an  amount 
of  $620-$680  million  in  1962,  $670-$730  million  in  1963,  etc.,  in  line 
with  what  is  to  be  expected  by  way  of  growth  of  taxable  wages  on  the 
present  ceiling. 

No  solvency  ratio  of  the  Fund's  balance  to  taxable  wages  used  for 
"triggering  in"  higher  tax  schedules  that  is  set  precisely  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  desired  minimum  reserve  will,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, guarantee  that  such  a  reserve  will  be  available  during  an  extended 
period  of  economic  adversity. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  on  declining  payrolls  and  rising  unem- 
ployment and  benefit  expenditures,  there  is  a  considerable  lag  between 
the  time  when  (i)  higher  taxes  begin  to  be  needed,  the  time  (ii)  or 
"computation  date"  when  they  are  "triggered  in",  and  the  time  (iii) 
when  they  begin  to  bring  in  revenues  which  not  only  meet  but  exceed 
the  benefit  expenditures  so  as  to  replenish  the  reserve  which  has  been 
draining  away  both  prior  to  and  some  time  after  the  solvency  ratio 
"trigger"  was  brought  into  play. 

This  is  also  the  reason  solvency  ratios  are  generally  set  at  levels 
higher  than  would  be  required  for  a  minimum  reserve  if  there  were 
no  great  variations  in  benefit  expenditures  and  no  appreciable  lags  be- 
tween the  rise  of  the  latter  and  the  inflow  of  greater  revenues.  But 
because  of  this,  if  one  needs  a  minimum  average  reserve  of  4.0+% 
of  taxable  wages  in  an  extended  period — two  years  or  thereabouts — 
of  heavy  unemployment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  the  solvency  ratio 
higher  than  this  minimum,  say  at  5.0%  of  taxable  wages.  Even  then 
the  reserve  may  dip  below  the  4.0%  desired  minimum  for  several 
months.  However,  if  the  system  is  buttressed  by  a  sufficiently  high  tax 
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schedule  in  such  periods,  the  reserve  will  at  least  be  protected  from 
becoming  insolvent.  Also  it  will  soon  recover  to  the  desired  minimum 
level  and  rise  beyond  it,  once  the  rate  of  benefit  expenditures  ceases 
to  increase  or  passes  its  peak  and  gradually  subsides  to  a  more  "nor- 
mal ' '  volume. 

It  is  for  this  reason  a  solvency  ratio  of  Fund  reserves  not  less  than 
5.0%  of  taxable  wages  is  featured  in  the  tax  program  recommended 
later  herein  as  the  "trigger"  which  determines  whether  the  recom- 
mended "high"  or  the  "medium"  tax  schedules  shall  be  in  effect. 
The  intent  is  that  a  "medium"  tax  schedule  shall  be  used  if  the  re- 
serve is  less  than  7.5%  but  greater  than  5.0%  of  taxable  wages. 

If  the  average  long-term  revenue  necessary  is  a  minimum  of  2.5%  of 
taxable  wages,  the  revenue  needed  to  replenish  the  Fund 's  balance  over 
a  reasonable  period,  about  two  years,  must  be  higher  than  this,  at  least 
3.0%  of  taxable  w-ages  during  such  a  period. 

Since  the  present  high  tax  schedule  yields  revenue  of  1.9+%  of 
taxable  wages,  the  simplest  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  financial 
"need"  of  the  present  program  might  be  to  levy  an  extra  payroll  tax 
on  all  employers  at  a  uniform  rate  of  say  1.1%  during  the  next  two 
years.  This  tax  might  then  be  reduced  to  0.6%  in  1964  if  the  Fund's 
reserve  at  that  time  has  reached  or  exceeded  the  desired  solvency  ratio 
of  5.0%  of  taxable  payrolls. 

Would  such  an  apparently  ' '  simple ' '  solution  be  workable  and  equi- 
table? There  is  little  doubt  that  it  might  be  "w^orkable"  but  consider- 
able doubt  that  it  would  be  "equitable."  Employers  who  paj^  the  present 
maximum  rate  of  3.0%  might  justifiably  complain  about  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  force  them  to  pay  4.1%,  especially  if  they  already  are 
in  "straitened"  economic  circumstances,  while  other  employers  pay 
much  less  than  this  even  after  the  assumed  additional  tax.  On  the  other 
hand  those  who  pay  the  current  minimum  tax  rate  of  0.3%  may  reason- 
abh^  hold  that  they  have  even  stronger  grounds  for  complaint,  for  their 
tax  rates  at  1.4%  would  almost  have  quintupled  while  they  would  only 
have  increased  37%  for  those  who  now  pay  3.0%. 

The  needed  additional  revenue  might  also  be  obtained  with  little  or 
no  increase  in  present  tax  rates,  if  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  were  in- 
creased from  $3600  to  higher  amounts.  The  present  taxable  wage  ceiling 
represents  about  66%  of  total  wages  in  covered  employment.  With 
present  taxes  yielding  1.9+%  of  taxable  wages  in  contributions  even 
if  the  wage  ceiling  w-ere  abolished  so  that  total  covered  wages  would 
be  taxable,  this  would  yield  revenues  equivalent  to  (1.91/0.66)  =  2.95% 
of  present  taxable  wages,  which  is  a  little  short  of  the  required  rate 
of  3.1%.  If  the  ceiling  w^ere  raised  to  $6000,  it  would  correspond  to 
91%  of  total  covered  wages.  At  present  tax  rates  the  revenue  that  would 
result  would  be  the  equivalent  of  2.66%  of  present  taxable  wages. 
This  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  required  minimum  long-run  reve- 
nue of  2.5%,  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  3.1%  needed  for  a 
time  to  replenish  the  reserve.  To  obtain  this  revenue  consequently  re- 
quires a  combination  of  increase  in  tax  rates  and  in  the  wage  ceiling. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  several  alternative  methods  open  for  raising 
the  needed  revenues.  Among  these,  does  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage 
ceiling  combined  with  a  smaller  ri.se  in  tax  rates  have  any  advantages 
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over  an  across-the-board  increase  in  rates  on  the  present  ceiling?  The 
former  method  is  not  necessarily  more  (or  less)  "equitable"  than  the 
latter,  and,  presumably,  both  are  equally  workable. 

Yet  from  a  long-run  point  of  view  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage 
ceiling  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  rise  in  wages  in  covered  em- 
ployment made  the  $3000  ceiling  a  declining  ratio  of  covered  wages,  a 
constantly  narrowing  relative  tax  base.  That  ceiling  corresponded  to 
almost  80%  of  covered  wages  in  1948,  and  it  had  declined  to  only  59% 
of  such  wages  prior  to  its  increase  to  $3600  in  1959.  It  might  have  been 
quite  appropriate  to  have  raised  this  ceiling  earlier  and  more  than  once 
as  benefit  levels  were  increased  in  the  course  of  the  1950 's.  Similarly 
it  may  be  appropriate,  indeed  unavoidable,  that  it  must  be  raised  in 
the  future  when  benefits  eventually  must  again  be  increased.  There  are, 
in  fact,  no  compelling  reasons  of  a  logical  or  economic  nature  for  not 
abolishing  the  wage  ceiling  and  making  total  covered  wages  taxable. 

Yet  from  the  standpoint  of  ' '  rated ' '  employers  who  pay  less  than  the 
maximum  rate  of  tax,  an  increase  in  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  has  conse- 
quences which  are  quite  differed  from  those  of  an  increase  in  tax  rates 
on  a  constant  ceiling.  Both  forms  of  increase  may  be  viewed  as  a  levy 
to  pay  for  an  increase  in  the  "social  cost"  as  distinct  from  the  experi- 
ence-rated allocation  of  the  total  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  to 
individual  employers.  In  terms  of  dollars  of  tax  liability  both  measures 
may  be  quite  alike  to  many  employers,  especially  to  that  considerable 
percentage  of  them  who  are  at  the  maximum  rates,  but  not  to  the 
others.  With  a  lag  of  about  three  years  due  to  the  period  required  for 
a  complete  "re-rating,"  a  rise  in  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  not  only 
means  higher  tax  payments  for  employers  who  pay  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  rate,  but  also,  other  things  being  equal,  for  many  of 
them  it  means  a  shift  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  tax  bracket  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  rated  employers  by  reserve  account  ratios. 

If  their  employment  experience  remains  the  same,  the  rise  in  the  tax- 
able wage  ceiling  increases  the  taxable  payroll  denominator  alone  of 
the  fraction  by  which  their  reserve  ratios  are  computed.  Thus,  to  them, 
a  rise  in  the  wage  ceiling  "socializes"  an  element  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  cost  for  which  their  contributions  pay  in  ways  that  are  more 
indirect  and  less  foreseeable  than  does  an  equivalent  rise  in  tax  rates 
on  a  given  ceiling. 

Contrasted  with  the  two  foregoing  methods  of  raising  the  needed 
revenue — an  across-the-board  rise  in  tax  rates  or  an  increase  in  the 
taxable  wage  ceiling  or  a  combination  of  these — the  same  result  can 
be  achieved  by  changing  the  reserve-ratio  brackets  and  the  specific  tax 
rates  applicable  to  them  in  the  variable-rate  (experience-rated)  tax 
schedule  itself.  Such  schedules  can  be  "elongated"  at  the  top  (additional 
low  reserve-ratio  brackets  added  at  rates  higher  than  the  current  maxi- 
mum) and  "jacked  up"  at  the  bottom  and  the  middle  range  (higher 
than  current  minimum  rates  for  the  highest  reserve  ratio  bracket  and 
proportionate  rate  increases  for  reserve  ratio  brackets  between  the  pres- 
ent minimum-rate  and  maximum-rate  brackets).  Such  a  procedure 
brings  the  entire  needed  revenue  increase  within  the  framework  of 
experience  rating  and  seemingly  "socializes"  none  of  it,  although 
with  a  lag  it  forces  a  smaller  redistribution  of  employers  by  reserve 
ratio  brackets  than  does  a  rise  in  the  taxable  wage  ceiling. 
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The  "workability"  of  this  method  is  perhaps  as  great  as  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  and  its  "equitability"  is  as  dubious.  Obviously,  unrated 
employers,  and  rated  ones  with  negative,  zero,  and  near-zero  reserve 
balances  will  be  at  the  new  maximum  rates.  To  bring  in  the  revenue 
needed,  these  rates  may  have  to  be  raised  from  tlie  present  maximum  of 
3.0%  to  about  6.0%.  Other  employers  would  have  various  relative  in- 
erea.ses  of  tax-rates,  even  if  the  rate  increases  by  reserve-ratio  brackets 
in  the  portion  of  the  schedule  lying  below  the  present  maximum  rate 
bracket  were  all  uniform.  , 

For  instance,  say  that  we  increase  the  bracket  tax-rates  in  the  present' | 
"high"  schedule  by  a  uniform  rise  in  rates  of  0.5%,  and  also  "elongate"  ' 
the  top  of  the  schedule  by  four  additional  brackets  and  rates.  Say  that 
those  who  now  have  reserve  ratios  of  less  than  7.0%  and  pay  the  maxi- 
mum 3.0%  rate  would  be  split  into  reserve  ratio  brackets  of  6.99-5.50% , 
5.49-4.00%,  3.99-2.00%,  1.99-1.00%,  and  0.99%  and  less  (including  un- 
rated emplo.vers)  with  tax  rates  respectively  of  3.5%,  4.0%,  4.5%,  5.0/( . 
and  5.5%.  Correspondingly  the  lower  steps  in  the  schedule  would  b  ■ 
raised  for  employees  Avith  reserve  ratios  of  18.0%  or  more  from  rates 
of  0.3  to  0.8%,  and  for  those  with  reserve  ratios  of  17.99—17.00% 
from  0.4  to  0.9%,  etc.  The  relative  rate  increase  in  the  "low"  brackets 
of  the  schedule  would  be  over  100%.  It  would  be  less  than  that  in  the 
"medium"  brackets.  It  would  only  come  to  a  relative  increase  of  17% 
for  those  who  were  paying  3.0%^  and  would  have  to  pay  3.5%,  and  83% 
for  those  who  were  paying  3.0%  and  would  have  to  pay  5.5%. 

It  is  clear  that  such  an  alteration  of  the  tax  schedule  would  affect 
the  relative  positions  of  rated  employers  very  differently  and  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion.  Unfortunately,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  preserve 
their  relative  positions  when  taxes  have  to  be  increased  there  is  no 
practicable  method  for  doing  so  on  a  variable-rate  schedule.  That  is  toi 
say  there  is  no  method  available  which  would  not  disturb  these  "relative^ 
equities. ' '  Since  a  tax  increase  necessarily  involves  doing  some  violence 
in  this  respect,  there  is  some  virtue  in  doing  it  in  the  simplest  way. 
possible.  This  means,  as  is  also  recommended  later  on,  that  the  pre- 
existing "high"  tax  schedule  is  increased  rate-wise  by  a  uniform  addi- 
tion, in  our  recommendation  by  0.7%,  in  each  bracket  wiUiout  altering: 
the  nature  (elongation)  of  the  schedule. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  present  schedules s 
with  their  particular  reserve  ratio  brackets,  but  they  have  one  virtue. 
They  have  been  in  force  since  1959  and  prior  to  that  fairly  similar' 
schedules  were  in  use.  Consequently,  employers  have  presumably  "ad- 
justed" to  them.  Hence,  when  tax  increases  are  inevitable,  a  uniform; 
increase  in  the  rates  in  all  brackets  is  more  easily  understood  and  ac- 
cepted and  is  no  less  "equitable"  than  a  differentiated  set  of  increases^ 
in  the  several  brackets  and/or  a  change  in  the  brackets  themselves. 

In  substance  what  is  required  is  a  new  set  of  tax  provisions  which 
will  bring  in  the  needed  revenues  for  both  the  regular  and  for  any  non- 
federal extended  duration  program  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance 
to  existing  modes  of  raising  revenues.  In  the  section  which  follows  we 
recommend  such  a  program,  particularly  with  the  years  of  1962-63  in 
mind,  and  in  the  anticipation  that  it  will  be  possible  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate fund  reserve  during  that  period  by  means  of  the  proposed  tax 
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program.  The  measures  we  propose  are,  eonseqiiently,  short-run,  one 
might  say  stop-gap  ones.  As  such  they  sidestep  several  questions  and 
considerations  which  must  be  weighed  in  developing  an  appropriate 
set  of  recommendations  for  a  long-term  financing  program. 

Yet,  at  present,  this  is  unavoidable.  It  is  unavoidable  because  the 
time  available  for  this  study  has  not  permitted  us  to  explore  the  ques- 
tions which  require  resolution  in  a  long-run  program.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  questions  are,  however,  brought  to  attention  in  the 
final  section  of  this  chapter.  Secondly,  a  long-term  financing  program 
is  less  important  now  than  a  short-term  one.  This  is  true  because  unlej^s 
an  appropriate  short-run  program  is  enacted  now,  the  type  of  problems 
the  Legislature  will  face  in  unemployment  insurance  in  its  1963  session 
will  be  somewhat  different,  more  aggravated,  than  the  ones  it  faces  now, 
and  they  will,  correspondingly,  require  different  solutions  or  recom- 
mendations than  are  appropriate  now.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  suitable 
short-run  set  of  financing  proposals  are  enacted  now,  time  will  be  avail- 
able before  the  1963  session  to  complete  an  appropriate  analysis  as  an 
interim  study  of  a  long-term  financing  program  which  may  then  be 
recommended  for  the  Legislature's  consideration. 

(c)  A  Recommended  Short-Term  Tax  Program 

The  tax  program  proposed  here  consists  of  several  related  steps.  Im- 
plicitly all  of  them  are  justified  by  the  analysis  of  the  previous  section 
and  by  that  of  Chapters  III  and  V ;  however,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
we  shall  explain  and  account  for  them  explicitly  as  follows : 

(i)  Abolition  of  Code  Section  981,  or  of  Suspension  of  Variable 
Rates  Based  on  Experience  Rating 

If  no  action  is  taken  by  the  current  Legislature,  as  we  have  stated 
earlier,  in  January  1962,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment may  find  himself  practically  forced  to  impose  the  uniform  8.0 V-t 
payroll  tax  provided  for  by  Code  Section  981  when  the  balance  in  the 
Unemployment  Fund  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  is  less  than  1.5 
times  the  benefits  i)aid  during  that  3'ear,  in  this  case  during  1961.  If 
this  rate  is  imposed,  it  would  remain  in  effect  one  calendar  quarter  at 
a  time  until  this  balance  has  been  restored  to  at  least  1.5  times  benefit 
paid  "during  the  then  preceding  calendar  year"  in  some  quarter, 
probably  in  1963.  After  that  the  tax  rates  of  the  present  "high"  tax 
schedule  would  go  into  effect  again. 

Clearly  the  3.0%  uniform  tax  of  Section  981  is  an  emergency  measure 
to  protect  the  solvency  of  the  Fund.  It  is  also  a  discretionary  measure 
with  the  Director,  who  would  be  subject  to  great  pressure  in  deciding 
whether  to  invoke  it  or  not.  This  feature  of  the  law  can,  of  course,  be 
defended  only  as  a  stop-gap  measure.  But  even  when  regarded  in  this 
light  the  defense  is  weak.  If  the  Director  were  to  refuse  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  invoking  it,  the  measure  would  in  practice  be  nonexist- 
ent. In  such  circumstances,  if  the  Fund  were  actually  declining  toward 
insolvency,  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  would  most  likely  be 
called  to  deal  wuth  the  problem.  But  this  remedy,  the  calling  of  a  spe- 
cial session,  exists  at  all  times  and  consequently  makes  Section  981  un- 
necessary. Yet,  there  are  more  substantial  grounds  for  urging  its  aboli- 
tion. 
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If  tlie  same  cuds — the  increase  of  pajToll  tax  revenues  to  prevent 
Fund  insolvency  and  to  keep  its  reserve  from  declining  below  some 
"sound"  minimum  level — can  be  achieved  by  "triggering  in"  a  higher 
tax  schedule,  which  permits  the  continuance  of  experience-rate  varia- 
tion in  payroll  taxes,  this  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

First  of  all,  by  use  of  a  "trigger",  namely  the  recommended  ratio 
of  5.0%  of  the  Fund's  reserve  or  balance  to  taxable  wages,  the  higher 
or  "emergency"  tax  schedule  we  have  in  mind  would  be  invoked  auto- 
matically, b}^  mandate  rather  than  bj'  discretion,  when  this  balance  at 
the  close  of  a  calendar  year  in  less  than  5.0%  of  taxable  wages.  This 
relieves  the  Director  of  a  burdensome  and  controversial  responsibility. 
It  also  obviates  any  need  for  a  special  legislative  session  to  deal  with 
the  problems  if  the  Director  were  to  refuse  to  make  use  of  Sec.  981  or 
were  to  postpone  his  decision  on  it  indefinitely. 

Secondly,  since  Sec.  981  suspends  the  lower  tax  rates  available  under 
experience  rating  on  the  present  high  tax  schedule  and  replaces  these 
by  a  uniform  3.0%  tax  rate,  it  implies  that  tax  variation  by  experience 
rating  is  an  unsuitable  means  of  providing  for  unemployment  insurance 
finance  in  times  of  economic  strain. 

There  may  be  merit  in  this  implication.  It  may  further  be  that  the 
particular  method  of  measuring  employment  experience — and  of  as- 
signing variable  tax  rates  accordingly — that  now  is  and  for  years  past 
has  been  in  use  in  California  (and  with  variations  in  detail  in  all  states 
except  Alaska)  is  inadequate  for  its  purpose.  But  if  so,  the  remedy 
closest  at  hand  would  be  to  change  the  reserve-ratio  brackets  in  the 
tax  schedule  and  perhaps  also  the  method  of  computing  the  reserve 
ratios. 

For  instance,  it  may  well  be  that  insofar  as  all  benefits  paid  do  not 
result  in  equivalent  charges  against  and  collections  from  the  reserve 
balances  created  by  contributions  paid  by  individual  employers,  their 
contributions  should  not  be  fully  credited  (credited  to  an  extent  of  less 
than  100%)  to  their  reserve  accounts.  Perhaps  some  portion  of  their 
contributions  should  instead  be  credited  to  a  pooled  "solvency  account." 
This,  of  course,  is  one  of  several  technical  questions  with  far-reaching 
economic  consequences  which  come  to  mind  when  the  role  of  experience 
rating  in  social  insurance,  and  particularly  in  unemployment  insurance, 
is  contemplated.  This  and  related  questions  have  by  no  means  received 
definitive  resolution.  They  merit  further  study  and  consideration,  par- 
ticularly in  a  long-term  financing  program.  They  may  also  merit  further 
legislative  experimentation.  But  they  hardly  merit  "suspension",  such 
as  would  be  achieved  by  use  of  Sec.  981,  until  it  has  been  established 
that  taxation  according  to  experience  rating  on  a  full  or  a  limited 
basis  is  unsuitable  for  unemployment  insurance. 

(ii)  Abolition  of  the  California's  Extended  Duration  Payroll 
Taxes,  from  June  1961 

This  proposal  does  not  contemplate  any  discontinuance  or  curtail- 
ment of  the  California  extended  duration  unemployment  insurance 
program  (The  Miller-Collier  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Shaw  Acts).  This 
program  is  set  up  to  function  in  the  manner  described  earlier,  at  times 
when  no  corresponding  federal  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Program  is  in  effect. 
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At  present  the  State  program  is  suspended  and  the  federal  program 
is  in  operation.  Although  there  are  some  differences  in  the  conditions 
under  which  valid  claims  can  be  filed  between  these  programs,  these 
are  not  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation  of  two 
largely  overlapping  extended  duration  systems  simultaneously. 

As  has  been  shown  earlier,  the  federal  program  of  1961  involves  a 
0.4%  increase  in  the  federal  unemployment  tax  on  a  wage  ceiling  of 
$3000  from  currently  0.4  to  0.8%  in  1962  and  1963  to  finance  tempo- 
rary extended  duration  benefits.  This  tax  is  imposed  on  nonparticipnt- 
ing  as  well  as  on  participating  states  like  California.  This  tax  should 
also  be  sufficient,  since  it  will  yield  around  $50  million  per  annum 
in  contributions,  to  finance  extended  duration  benefits  in  California. 
These  are  estimated  to  come  to  $45  million  for  three  extended  duration 
quarters  in  a  calendar  year  like  1961  under,  not  the  current  federal, 
but  under  the  suspended  state  program. 

"While  the  current  federal  extended  duration  Act  is  temporary  and 
extends  only  to  the  end  of  June  1962,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume 
that  another,  a  third,  program  of  similar  type  will  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress then  or  later  if  the  need  for  such  a  measure  still  persists  or  re- 
emerges  at  a  later  time. 

Consequently,  for  the  future  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  extended 
duration  benefits  will  be  available  when  needed,  in  future  recessions, 
and  will  be  separately  financed  as  federal  programs. 

In  the  meantime  the  Miller- Collier  Act  in  California  remains  in 
effect  ready  to  provide  such  benefits  under  its  particular  criteria  and 
"trigger"  device  if  federal  programs  should  not  be  in  effect  in  times 
of  heavy  unemployment.  Since  this  latter  eventuality  is  unlikely,  there 
is  no  urgent  reason  to  ask  employers  to  pay  the  current  California 
extended  duration  tax  of  0.2%  of  covered  payrolls  and  to  accumulate 
a  reserve  in  the  Extended  Duration  Account  of  the  Unemployment 
Fund  of  0.7%  of  taxable  wages. 

If  the  state  extended  duration  program  can  be  regarded  as  likely 
to  pay  benefits  only  during  occasional  months  or  quarters  of  more 
than  6%  covered  unemployment  in  which  no  federal  program  is  in 
operation,  the  costs  involved  will  be  relatively  small,  much  smaller 
than  would  justify  an  0.2%  or  even  a  0.1%  payroll  tax  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  regular  unemployment  insurance  program  in  such  times 
is  adequately  financed,  the  costs  of  occasional  state  extended  duration 
benefits  could  be  absorbed  by  the  finance  for  the  regular  program 
without  much  difficulty.  Consequently,  there  is  no  great  need  for  the 
state  extended  duration  tax,  which  ought  to  be  abolished  as  of  June 
30,  1961.  This  will  require  that  an  assessment  be  made  in  the  last 
half  of  this  year  for  the  benefits  which  have  been  paid  under  the  state 
program  during  the  earlier  months  of  1961. 

(Hi)  Increase  the  Taxable  Wage  Ceiling  from  $3600  to  $3800 
effective  January  1,  1962 

In  the  previous  section  (b)  of  this  chapter,  we  haA^e  already  discussed 
the  primary  reasons  why  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  should  have  been 
increased  earlier  more  than  it  was.  Ideally,  if  there  is  to  be  a  taxable 
wage  ceiling  at  all — and  this  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  since  strong 
grounds  exist  to  the  contrary — it  should  be  a  fixed  percentage  of  total 
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Avajres  in  covered  employment  -vvhicli  Avould  yield  a  taxable  wage  ceilino- 
that  would  vaiy  in  dollar  amount  with  covered  wages  from  year  to 
year,  rather  than  a  fixed  dollar  amount  which  becomes  a  variable  (de- 
clining) percentage  of  covered  wages. 

There  are  administrative  problems,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
explored,  connected  with  the  use  of  a  fixed-percentage  taxable  wage 
ceiling,  which  prevent  us  at  this  time  from  recommending  it  for  legis- 
lative action.  However,  none  of  these  problems  appear  to  be  insuper- 
able, and  once  they  are  resolved  satisfactorily,  a  fixed-percentage  tax- 
able wage  ceiling  commends  itself  highly  for  legislative  consideration. 
Among  other  things,  such  a  ceiling  would  tend  to  make  the  financing 
of  unemployment  insurance  more  automatically  countercyclical  in  its 
impact  than  it  is  now. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  recommended  in- 
crease of  the  ceiling  by  $200  to  $3800.  If  a  larger  increase  in  the  ceil- 
ing were  recommended  the  tax  rates  proposed  could  be  reduced  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  The  increased  ceiling  is  proposed  more  directly 
because  it  indicates  the  path  we  believe  unemployment  insurance  finance 
will  more  and  more  have  to  follow  in  the  future.  The  time  cannot  be 
too  distant  when  the  Congress  is  likely  to  raise  the  taxable  wage  ceiling 
from  the  outmoded  level  of  $3000  to  higher  levels  for  unemployment 
insurance,  as  it  has  already  done,  more  than  once,  for  old  age  insurance. 
AVlien  this  is  done,  the  states  would  have  to  follow  the  federal  lead. 
But  when  Congress  acts  on  these  matters  it  is  likely  to  take  rather  large 
steps,  to  increase  the  ceiling  by  at  least  $600,  perhaps  by  $1200,  etc. 
If  such  a  development  is  very  probable  in  the  next  few  years,  there 
is  some  virtue  in  anticipating  it  by  gradually  raising  the  State's  taxable 
wage  ceiling  in  smaller  successive  steps. 

On  the  recommended  ceiling,  taxable  wages  and  employer  contribu- 
tions would  both  rise  modestly  by  approximately  4^  above  their  pres- 
ent level. 

(iv)  Adding  to  the  Present  Schedules  a  New  High  or  Emergency  Tax  Schedule,  in 
Lieu  of  the  Uniform  Rote  Tax  of  Sec.  981,  Calculated  to  increase  Revenues 
and  Tax  Rates  by  0.7%  of  Taxable  Wages 

The  present  "high"  tax  schedule  would  remain  intact  and  become 
the  "medium"  schedule,  and  the  present  "low"  schedule  would  remain 
as  it  Is.  The  "new  high"  schedule  would  begin  at  a  minimum  tax  rate 
of  1.0%  instead  of  0.3%,  would  increase  0.7%  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
brackets  in  the  current  high  schedule,  and  thus  reach  a  maximum  of 
3.7%  for  unrated  employers  and  for  rated  ones  with  reserve  ratios 
less  than  7%. 

The  justification  for  the  "new  high"  schedule  has  been  developed  in 
Section  (b)  above  and  needs  no  restatement  here.  This  schedule  would 
be  "triggered"  into  effect  when  the  balance  of  the  Unemployment 
Fund  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  years  is  less  than  5.0%  of  taxable 
wages.  The  "medium"  (present  high)  schedule  would  go  into  effect 
when  the  Fund's  balance  is  less  than  7.5%  but  greater  than  or  at 
least  equal  to  5.0%  of  taxable  wages.  The  "low"  (present  low)  schedule 
would  go  into  effect  when  the  Fund's  balance  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  7.5%  of  taxable  wages,  as  compared  with  the  present  ratio  or 
"trigger"  of  equal  or  greater  than  6.7%  and  6.2%  of  taxable  wages 
respectively  in  1961  and  after  Jan.  1.  1962. 
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(v)  An  Additional  Contribution  or  Tax  on  Ail  Covered  Employers  of  0.5% 
for  Establishing  a  Solvency  Account 

The  "new  hioh''  tax  schedule  will  yield  revenues  of  approximately 
2.66%  of  taxable  wages,  which  is  less  than  the  3.0+%  estimated  as 
needed  to  rebuild  the  Fund's  reserve  to  a  sound  level  in  the  course  of 
the  next  two  years.  The  extra  revenue  required  is  to  be  obtained  from 
this  proposed  flat-rate,  uniform  0.5%  payroll  tax.  But,  like  the  current 
state  extended  duration  tax,  not  only  is  this  tax  not  to  be  subject  to 
rate  variation  by  experience  rating,  but  it  is  to  be  credited  to  a  separate 
account,  the  Solvency  Account,  in  the  Unemployment  Fund,  and  it  is 
7iot  to  be  credited  at  all  to  individual  employer  reserve  accounts. 

The  tax,  then,  limits  the  application  of  experience  rating  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  finance,  compared  with  its  unlimited  application 
prior  to  the  development  of  extended  duration  programs. 

The  justification  for  this  limitation  is,  as  has  in  part  been  stated 
earlier,  that  it  corrects  a  logical  inconsistency  in  the  application  of 
experience  rating.  This  bears  on  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  total  benefits 
paid  are  not  charged  to  individual  employer  reserve  accounts,  and  an 
even  larger  portion  of  benefits  charged  to  employers  who  pay  the  cur- 
rent maximum  tax  rate  have  negative  reserve  balances,  are  not  collected 
as  charged  from  such  employers. 

The  benefit  costs  they  do  not  pay  are,  indeed,  paid  or  socially  col- 
lected from  the  generality  of  covered  employers  via  the  existing  tax 
schedule  and  the  average  tax  rate.  Some  of  these  employers,  conse- 
quently pay  more  in  contributions  than  benefits  charged  to  offset  the 
fact  that  others,  at  the  maximum  tax  rate,  pay  less  than  benefits 
charged. 

If  all  benefits  paid  were  or  could  in  equity  and  without  adverse 
economic  consequences  be  charged  to  and  collected  from  the  particular 
individual  employers  for  the  compensable  unemployment  "their"  par- 
ticular workers  suffer,  a  solvency  or  balancing  account  would  not  be 
needed. 

Consequently  a  "solvency"  or  "balancing"  account  is  recommended. 
Its  revenues  will  primarily  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  0.5%  ad- 
ditional tax,  secondarily  of  interest  earned  on  the  balance  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Fund,  and  in  the  third  place  of  miscellaneous  types  of  income 
such  as  derived  from  lapsed  positive  reserve  account  balances,  collec- 
tion of  overpayments,  collection  of  penalties,  the  balance  of  the  Ex- 
tended Duration  Account  at  the  time  of  its  cancellation,  etc. 

The  charges  or  "expenditures"  of  this  Account  will  chiefly  consist 
of  additions  to  negative  reserve  account  balances  as  they  accrue,  and 
non  chargeable  benefits,  such  as  those  paid  to  claimants  after  disqualifi- 
cation for  voluntary  quits  and/or  misconduct,  etc. 

The  virtue  of  the  "solvency"  account  is  that  it  provides  a  mea,sure, 
not  an  entirely  accurate  or  complete  measure  but  in  any  case  a  gauge, 
of  the  "social  cost"  of  unemployment  insurance  which  is  not  reflected 
in  the  reserve  accounts  of  individual  employers.  The  solvency  account 
limits  and  also  throws  a  clearer  light  on  the  role  of  experience  rating 
as  an  instrument  of  unemployment  insurance  finance. 

If  subsequent  experience  indicates  that  the  income  of  this  account, 
chiefly  the  0.5%  tax  and  interest  earned,  is  insufficient  for  the  charges 
placed  against  it,  this  will  serve  as  a  means  of  notifying  all  concerned 
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that,  either  the  additional  tax  must  be  increased,  or  the  experience 
rating  formula  and  schedules  used  must  be  revised.  On  the  contrary, , 
if  the  account  accumulates  a  growing  positive  balance,  this  would  serve ' 
as  a  signal  for  considering  a  reduction  in  the  additional  0.5%  tax. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  "solvency"  accounts  of  the  type 
proposed  here  are  not  novel  features  in  unemployment  insurance  fi- 
nance. In  one  form  or  another  they  have  come  into  use  in  several  states  > 
in  recent  years,  in  states  Avhieh  have  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  financing  their  unemployment  insurance  programs.  The  most' 
notable  recent  major  state  to  adopt  this  device  is  Michigan. 

The  foregoing  completes  our  description  and  explanation  of  the  rec- 
ommended short-term  tax  program  for  California.  A  summary  of  the' 
signal  features  of  the  proposed  tax  provisions  may  be  useful  at  this 
point. 

(vi)  Summary  of  Proposed  Compared  with  Current  Unemployment 
Insurance  Tax  Provisions 

The  signal  features  of  the  recommended  program  compared  with  the 
current  tax  provisions  are  as  follows: 


PROPOSED 

AND   CURRENT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE   TAX 

SCHEDULES 

Employer's  tax  rate 

Employer's 

Employer's 

Employer's 

reserve 

Proposed 

reserve 

tax  rate 

ratio 

schedule  3 

Schedule  2 

ratio 

schedule  1 

Negative  reserve 

3.7% 

3.0% 

Negative  reserve 

3.0% 

Less  than 

Less  than 

7% 

3.7 

3.0 

^Vi% 

3.0 

7-73^% 

3.4 

2.7 

5H-«% 

2.7 

7y2-sy2% 

3.2 

2.. 5 

(l-fiV'2% 

2.. 5 

Wr'i% 

3.0 

2.3 

fi>^-7% 

2.3 

9-9  J^% 

2.7 

2.0 

7-73^% 

2.1 

9>^-10% 

2.  .5 

1.8 

73^-8% 

1.9 

10-10,^% 

2.  2 

1..5 

8-8?.^% 

1.7 

103^-11% 

2^0 

1.3 

83^-9% 

1..5 

11-12% 

1.7 

1.0 

9-93^% 

1.3 

12-13% 

l.ti 

0.0 

93^-10% 

1.1 

13-14 

1..5 

0.8 

10-103^% 

0.9 

14-1.5% 

1.4 

0.7 

10>^-11% 

0.7 

l-5-Hi% 

1.3 

o.f; 

11-1 1^% 

0..T 

16-17% 

1.2 

0..3 

113^%  or  more 

0.3 

17-18% 

1.1 

0.4 

18%  or  more 

1.0 

0.3 

NOTE:  Added  to  each  of  the  tax  rates  in  all  of  the  schedules    (1,   2,   and  3)    under  the  proposed   legis- 
lation is  an  additional  contribution  of  0.5  percent  to  the  Solvency  Account. 

Schedule  (1)  applies  when  the  Unemployment  Fund  balance  at  the  end  of  calendar  years  is  less  than 
5.0%  of  taxable  wages  ($3800  ceiling);  Schedule  (2)  when  this  balance  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
5.0%  but  less  than  7.5%;  and  Schedule  (3)  when  the  balance  is  7.5%  or  greater  (as  compared  with 
6.7%  in  1961  and  6.2%  after  Jan.  1,  1962.) 

Having  proposed  the  foregoing  tax  program,  an  indication  of  the 
revenues  it  will  j'ield  compared  with  the  present  program  is  in  order. 

(vii)    Estimated   Comparative   Revenue   Yields   of  the   Proposed    and   of   the   Current 
Unemployment  California   Insurance  Tax  Program,  for  a   Year  Like    1961 

The  proposed  tax  program  compared  with  the  current  one  on  (A 
a  "normal''  basis,  and  (B)  an  "emergency"  basis,  would  yield  th' 
following  revenues : 


il 
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Present 
program 
(millions) 
($3,  GOO 
ceiling) 

Percent  of 
taxable 
wages 

Proposed 
program 
(millions) 
(S3,800 
ceiling) 

Percent  of 
taxable 
wages 

I.  Taxable  Wages  _   _      

.$14,3-15.0 
S302.7 

2.12% 

$14,909.0 
$359.3 

II.  Revenue  from  Employer  Taxes: 

A.  Proposed    "medium"    (present    high)    sche- 
dule in  effect  _  _      

2.51% 

1.  Regular  tax  (1.91%  of  taxable  wages)-. 

2.  0.5%  proposed  flat-rate  tax 

274.0 
0.0 

28.7 

4.59 . 1 

1.91% 
0.00% 
0.20% 

3.19% 

284.8 

74.5 

0.0 

463.7 

1.85% 
0.50% 
0.00% 

3.11% 

3.    Extended  duration  tax 

B.   "Emergency"  Schedule  in  Effect    _      

1.    Regular  Sec.  981   tax  at  3.0%  or  Pro- 
posed "new  high"  tax  schedule 

430.4 

0.0 

28.7 

3.00% 
0.00% 
0 .  20% 

389.2 

74.5 

0.0 

2.62% 
0  50% 

0 .  00% 

Consequently,  on  an  "emergency''  basis  the  rei-ommeiided  measures 
yield  only  slightly  higher  revenues,  $463.7  million  or  3.11/t  of  taxable 
wages,  than  the  present  provisions  under  See.  981  inclusive  of  the 
present  extended  duration  tax,  $459.1  million  or  3.19%  of  someAvhat 
smaller  taxable  wages.  Assuming  there  is  some  degree  of  recovery  from 
the  present  recession  in  1962,  with  benefit  expenditures  inclusive  of 
extended  duration  benefits  reduced  from  $487  million  in  1961  to  about 
$380  million,  both  the  present  and  the  recommended  provisions  will 
give  rise  to  a  surplus  respectively  of  $83  and  $79  million,  and  perhaps 
to  similar  surpluses  in  1963.  If  so,  the  growth  of  the  reserve  would 
permit  the  system  to  go  back  to  a  more  "'normar'  mode  of  operation 
on  the  proposed  "medium"  (present  high)  tax  schedule  in  1964. 

But  it  is  at  that  point  that  the  proposed  program  inclusive  of  the 
0.5%  additional  tax  would  make  a  considerable  difference.  The  present 
high  schedule  plus  the  current  extended  duration  tax  yields  only  $302.7 
million  in  revenue.  The  recommended  taxes  on  a  slightl.v  increased 
taxable  wage  ceiling  yields  considerabl}^  more,  $359.3  million.  On  the 
present  benefit  formula  in  times  of  more  "normal"  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment (about  5.5%)  in  the  insured  labor  force,  this  should  approxi- 
mately suffice  to  pay  for  the  corresponding  benefit  expenditures.  This, 
then,  would  permit  the  Fund's  reserve  to  grow  at  least  by  the  accrual 
of  interest  earnings,  a  rate  of  growth  which  will  be  smaller  than  that 
of  its  more  rapidl}^  increasing  potential  liabilities  as  measured  by  tax- 
able wages. 

To  be  sure,  the  foregoing  recommendations  may  be  criticized  for  not 
offering  a  complete  and  fully  satisfactory  solution  to  the  financing 
problem  of  unemployment  insurance.  Yet,  if  enacted,  these  measures 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  its  solution,  perhaps  as  far  as  it  is  feasible 
to  try  to  go  at  a  given  time  or  in  a  single  legislative  session. 
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(d)   The  Long-Term  Financing  Problem 

To  develop  a  sound  long-term  financing  program  for  nnemployment 
insurance  in  California  requires  further  study  than  was  possible  within 
the  time  limits  for  this  study. 

Tn  one  sense  this  problam  seems  simple,  namely  to  design  one  or  mor<> 
tax  schedules  which  can  with  some  confidence  be  estimated  to  yield  a 
revenue  of,  say,  2.6%  of  taxable  wages  on  the  present  ceiling  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  revenue  on  a  different  (higher)  taxable  wage 
ceiling.  But  this  would  not  necessarily  yield  a  satisfactory  solution, 
at  least  not  until  alternative  ways  of  obtaining  the  revenues  needed 
have  been  explored  with  some  care  and  have  been  found  to  be  less  de- 
sirable. 

In  that  connection  several  problems  present  themselves.  A  long-run 
solution  requires  a  tax  structure  Avhich  is  equitable,  practical,  and 
stable  i.e.,  one  which  is  subject  to  the  minimum  of  erratic  rate-and- 
base  variation.  Does  a  uniform  rate  payroll  tax  fulfill  these  criteria  ? 
Do  payroll  taxes  M'ith  variable  rates  under  experience  rating  meet 
these  criteria  ?  If  not,  should  such  taxes  be  limited  in  scope  and  supple- 
mented by  other  revenue  sources  and/or  by  other  mores  or  raising  the 
required  revenues  ? 

These  broad  questions  require  thoughtful  analj^sis  and  exploration. 
Even  within  the  conventional  system  of  experience  rating  and  sole  re- 
liance on  payroll  taxes,  there  are  questions  which  have  not  been  ade- 
quately investigated  or  resolved.  A  uniform-rate  surtax  on  payrolls  to 
supplement  the  yield  of  variable-rate  taxes  under  experience  rating  is  a 
device  familiar  in  extended  duration  programs,  recommended  for  the 
regular  program  here,  and  recently  adopted  in  Michigan,  and  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  AVhat,  if  any,  are  its  virtues  ? 

Another  solution  to  the  revenue  problem  is  to  retain  variable  rate 
payroll  taxes  but  to  change  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  from  a  fixed  dol- 
lar amount  to  a  fixed  percentage,  75%  or  807c,  etc.,  of  total  wages 
paid  in  covered  employment.  What  are  the  merits  of  such  a  proposal? 

As  a  variant  of  the  payroll-surtax  concept,  use  may  be  made,  as 
recommended  here,  of  a  "solvency"  or  "balancing"  account.  Such  an 
account  may  be  supported  either  by  a  special  flat-rate  surtax,  or  by 
a  fixed  percentage  (15%,  20%,  etc.)  of  the  regular  taxes  or  contribu- 
tions paid  by  all  employers,  Avith  only  the  remainder  of  their  total 
contributions  being  credited  to  their  individual  reserve  accounts.  What 
merits,  if  any,  do  such  proposals  have  ? 

To  arrive  at  answers  to  these  questions  requires  assiduous  use  of  a 
body  of  data  obtained  from  the  agencies  Avhich  administer  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Among  other  things,  these  data  relate  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  subject  emploj'ers  by  reserve  account  ratios  and  to  changes 
which  occur  over  time  in  these  distributions.  Such  statistics  are  needed 
in  order  to  obtain  insight  into  how  cost  and  revenue  relationships  be- 
tween groups  of  employers  classified  by  size,  by  seasonality  of  employ- 
ment, etc.,  and  employers  classified  by  industry  would  be  affected  by 
changes  in  tax  schedules,  in  percentages  of  contributions  credited 
and/or  in  benefits  charged,  etc. 
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Analysis  of  at  least  some  of  these  pertinent  relations  is  needed  be- 
fore one  is  in  a  position  to  develop  a  well  conceived  long-term  tax 
program,  which  can  be  recommended  as  being  superior  to  alternative 
proposals.  But  time  available  has  not  permitted  us  to  explore  these 
questions.  They  must  be  left  for  a  later  occasion.  They  may  very  ap- 
propriately become  the  object  of  an  interim  study  if  the  Committee  on 
Insurance  and  Financial  Institutions  considers  some  of  them  to  be  of 
sufficient  interest  and  potential  practical  significance  to  want  them  to 
be  investigated. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

California  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation 

Sacramento,  July  31,  1961 
Mr.  J.  A.  Beek,  Secretarij  of  the  Senate 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Beek  :  I  am  happy  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  California  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation  for  the 
period  May  31,  1959  to  July  31,  1961. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8009  of  the  Government  Code.  It  constitutes  a  report  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Legislature,  and  may  also  be  considered  as  a  report  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  Interim  Committees  on  Interstate  Coopera- 
tion. 

Cordially  yours, 

Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  California  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation  was  established 
u\  b)o9  as  a  statutory  agency  of  the  State  of  Califor-nia  (Cal.  »Stats. 
1039,  Chap.  376).  As  amended  in  1947  and  1959,  the  act  settino-  fonh 
the  membership  and  duties  of  the  commission  is  contained  in  Title  2, 
Division  1,  of  the  Government  Code  (Sees.  8000-8011). 

Under  present  authorization,  the  commission  is  comprised  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
iiu'ludino-  specifically  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  the  (.'hairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee;  the  seven  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Cooperation ;  the  five  state  officials  appointed  by  the 
(Governor  to  serve  at  his  pleasure;  and  the  Governor  and  one  member 
of  the  California  Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws  designated  by 
the  Governor  as  ex  officio,  nonvoting  members. 

COMMISSION  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  commission  is  directed  by  statute  to  carry  forward  the  participa- 
tion of  California  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
both  regionally  and  nationally,  to  confer  with  officers  of  other  states 
and  of  the  federal  government,  to  formulate  proposals  for  co-operation 
between  California  and  the  other  states,  and  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  organize  and  maintain  governmental  machinery  for  such 
purposes. 

The  California  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation  also  acts  in 
a  liaison  capacity.  With  similar  organizations  in  other  states,  it  pro- 
motes better  understanding,  and  strives  for  effective  solution  of  federal- 
state  problems.  The  commission  also  facilitates  the  interchange  among 
California,  the  other  states  and  their  national  associations,  of  experi- 
ences and  studies  pertaining  to  the  common  problems  of  the  states. 
Whenever  findings  or  actions  on  the  federal,  state  or  association  level 
may  have  gainful  application  in  California  or  an  effect  on  its  welfare, 
they  are  communicated  by  the  commission  to  the  responsible  agencies 
(if  the  State. 

RELATION  WITH  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  California  Commission  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation is  conducted  through  the  Council  of  State  Governments — an 
agency  created,  supported  and  managed  by  the  states  to  facilitate  their 
internal  operations  and  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  other 
levels  of  government.  As  a  joint  agency  of  all  the  states,  the  council 
makes  available  to  them  research  materials  and  information  on  develop- 
ments, problems  and  procedures  in  state  government ;  staff  services  for 
regional  and  national  meetings  of  state  officials;  and  liaison  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  effecting  co-operation  among  the  states  and  with  the 
federal  government  for  the  solution  of  interstate  and  federal-state 
problems. 
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Organization  and  Management 

The  states  participate  in  the  luauajjement  and  control  of  the  council 
]n-imarily  throuo^h  the  commissions  on  interstate  co-operation  which 
have  been  established  by  law  as  official  entities  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. The  commission  in  each  state  designates  its  representative  to 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  council.  These  .state  delegate  members 
make  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  council's  board 
of  managers. 

Also  serving  on  the  board  are  19  ex  officio  members,  10  managers-at- 
large.  and  one  life  member.  Ex  officio  managers  are  the  nine  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Governors'  Conference,  the  presiding 
heads  of  nine  other  national  organizations  of  state  officials— represent- 
ing legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  govei-mnent ;  and  the 
council's  honorary  president,  who  was  its  founder  and  fir.st  director. 
Managers-at-large  are  elected  by  the  board  to  provide  continuity  of 
membership,  serving  five-year,  staggered  terms.  The  life  member  is  the 
immediate  past  executive  director  of  the  council. 

Senator  James  J.  McBride  was,  until  his  death  in  June  1961.  Cali- 
fornia 's  delegate  member  on  the  board  of  managers — a  position  he  held 
throughout  the  1959-60  biennium.  Also  serving  on  the  board  ex  officio 
from  California  throughout  the  biennium  was  George  R.  Richter,  Jr., 
through  his  position  as  President  of  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws.  During  1959  Governor  Edmund 
G.  Brown  served  his  last  year  of  a  five-year  term  as  a  manager-at-large ; 
in  1961  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Governors'  Conference,  which  automatically  makes  him  an  ex  officio- 
member  of  the  board  of  managers.  In  1960  Robert  L.  Harkness,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  became  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  board,  through  his  i)osition  as  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Budget  Officers,  and  has  been  elected 
auditor  of  the  board  of  managers. 

The  board  of  managers  meets  annually  and  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man to  determine  council  policy.  Six  officers  are  elected  annually  by 
the  board.  They  serve  with  the  honorary-  i)resident  as  its  executive 
eonnnittee  to  provide  interim  guidance  over  council  operations.  The 
elected  members  of  the  executive  eonnnittee  are:  the  president,  who 
must  be  a  governor ;  the  first  vice  president,  who  must  be  a  state  legis- 
lator, and  who  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  board ;  a  first  vice  presi- 
dent-elect ;  two  additional  vice  presidents,  and  the  auditor.  Senator 
McBride  was  named  first  vice  president-elect  in  1959  and  the  following 
year  became  first  vice  president  and  cliairman  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers. Mr.  Harkness  currently  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
having  been  elected  auditor  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  November 
30,  1960.  The  actions  of  the  board  of  managers  during  the  past  bien- 
nium are  covered  in  a  later  section  of  this  report  under  "National 
Interstate  Activity." 

To  conduct  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  council,  the  executive 
committee  appoints  an  executive  director,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  managers.  He  selects  the  members  of  the  council  staff  and 
directs  and  supervises  their  work.  Through  h(Md(|uarters  in   Chicago 
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and  regional  offices  in  Atlanta,  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the 
council  maintains  close  contact  with  the  states  in  all  quarters  of  the 
nation.  A  branch  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  provides  a  channel  through 
which  the  states  can  work  and  consult  with  the  federal  government  on 
mutual  problems. 

Research  and  Informational  Services 

The  permanent  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments serve  the  states  on  both  an  individual  and  collective  basis.  On 
an  individual  basis,  the  council  answers  the  day-to-day  requests  of  state 
officials  for  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  The  extensive 
files,  reference  facilities  and  library  of  the  council  afford  immediate 
access  to  technical  data  continually  needed  by  state  officials  in  develop- 
ing their  plans  and  operations.  These  resources  also  enable  administra- 
tive and  legislative  study  groups  to  obtain  quickly  all  information 
pertinent  to  their  inquiry  that  has  been  developed  in  previous  studies 
by  private  and  public  agencies  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level.  (See 
list  of  publications,  page  43.) 

In  common  the  states  receive  from  the  council  periodic  reports  on 
studies  of  major  problems  confronting  the  states  and  regular  publica- 
tions outlining  significant  developments  and  trends  in  state  govern- 
ment. Part  of  the  council  staff  regularly  is  engaged  in  research.  Where 
necessary — particularly  in  highly  specialized  or  technical  areas — pro- 
fessional or  authoritative  persons  are  engaged  for  limited  periods  to 
assist  in  the  research.  Over  the  last  few  years,  the  council  has  issued 
books,  monographs  and  compilations  on  such  varied  subjects  as  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  higher  education,  highways  and  highway  safety, 
mental  health  services,  needs  of  the  aging,  administration  of  water 
resources,  problems  of  metropolitan  areas,  state  finances,  central  de- 
partments of  administration,  state  planning  services  and  legislative 
procedures. 

Besides  special  studies  and  reports  the  council  produces  a  number  of 
periodicals  that  are  distributed  to  interested  state  officials.  The  Book 
of  the  States,  issued  biennially,  is  the  basic  statistical  authority  on  state 
government,  including  comparative  data  on  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  all  branches  of  government  in  each  of  the  states  and  discusses 
significant  trends  in  state  legislation,  administration,  finance  and  serv- 
ice functions.  State  Government,  a  quarterly  journal,  explores  major 
developments  and  problems  among  the  states.  The  monthly  newsletter. 
State  Government  News,  presents  brief  summaries  of  current  state 
activities.  The  Washington  Bulletin  (formerly  the  Washington  Legis- 
lative Bulletin),  published  weekly  during  congressional  sessions,  pro- 
vides information  on  federal  legislative,  administrative  and  court  action 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  states.  The  Legislative  Research  Checklist, 
issued  quarterly,  summarizes  news  of  legislative  organization,  proce- 
dures and  service  agencies  and  lists  research  projects  initiated  and  com- 
pleted by  legislative  agencies.  The  annual  program  of  Suggested  State 
Legislation  contains  proposals  approved  by  the  Committee  of  State 
Officials  on  Suggested  State  Legislation  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. 
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National  and  Regiona!  Meetings 

The  council  helps  state  government  through  arrangement  and  organi- 
zation of  regional  and  national  meetings  needed  by  the  states  or  their 
officials  to  work  out  parallel  approaches  to  common  action  on  major 
problems. 

Nationally,  the  council  provides  staff  assistance  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Governors'  Conference,  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General,  National  Association  of  State 
Budget  Officers,  National  Association  of  State  Purchasing  Officials, 
Parole  and  Probation  Compact  Administrators'  Association,  Juvenile 
Compact  Administrators'  Association,  National  Conference  of  Court 
Administrative  Officers  and  National  Legislative  Conference.  Meetings 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  on  Reciprocal  Support  and  the  Interstate 
Conference  on  Water  Problems  also  are  staffed  by  the  council,  as  are 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  State  Officials  on  Suggested 
State  Legislation  and  the  biennial  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  States. 

Although  some  problems  are  common  to  all  the  states,  other  problems 
are  shared  only  by  states  of  a  particular  region.  The  unique  regional 
characteristics  of  a  group  of  states  may  require  a  different  approach 
to  a  universal  problem.  The  council  maintains  a  western  office  in  San 
Francisco  to  assist  the  officials  of  western  states  in  working  out  their 
mutual  problems.  In  addition  to  assisting  in  the  organization  of  special 
meetings  on  western  problems  as  they  arise,  the  western  office  provides 
staff  services  for  the  meetings  and  other  activities  of  the  Western 
Governors'  Conference,  the  Western  Attorneys  General,  and  the  West- 
ern Regional  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  and  its 
Committees  on  Agriculture,  Public  Lands  and  Highway  Policy  Prob- 
lems. The  work  of  these  groups  is  described  in  a  later  section  of  this 
Report  under  "Interstate  Activity  in  the  West." 

Facilitation  of  Interstate  Agreements  and 
Federal-State  Co-operation 

Regional  and  national  meetings  have  given  rise  to  proposals  for 
interstate  agreements  along  formal  or  informal  lines  as  the  best  means 
for  solving  particular  problems.  The  council  provides  staff  and  technical 
assistance  in  working  out  the  details  of  these  agreements.  Their  most 
formal  and  binding  form  as  interstate  compacts  now  provides  for  co- 
operation among  as  few  as  two  states  and  as  many  as  50  states  on 
matters  such  as  the  operation  of  air,  ground  and  port  facilities;  the 
allocation  of  water  from  interstate  river  basins;  the  conservation  of  oil 
and  gas;  supervision  of  adult  and  juvenile  parolees  and  probationers; 
regulation  of  water  pollution;  control  and  prevention  of  forest  fires; 
co-operative  use  of  higher  educational  facilities  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions ;  mutual  aid  in  civil  defense  and  related  matters ;  and  care  of 
the  mentally  ill.  Most  recently,  the  council  has  been  concerned  with 
draft  proposals  for  an  interstate  compact  to  improve  co-operation 
among  the  states  in  effecting  safety  on  the  highways.  Congressional 
consent  to  this  kind  of  agreement  was  given  in  advance  by  Public  Law 
85-684  (the  Beamer  Resolution)  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  in  1958. 
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In  the  facilitation  of  federal-state  relations  the  council  works  along 
a  number  of  lines.  Besides  the  current  information  on  federal  actions 
of  importance  to  the  states  in  the  Washington  Bulletin,  the  council 
issues  special  reports  to  responsible  officials  concerning  congressional 
bills  on  which  the  states  may  wish  to  testify.  Staff  and  facilities  are 
made  available  to  state  officials  in  preparing  and  co-ordinating  their 
appearances  before  congressional  committees  on  matters  affecting  the 
states. 

The  council  provided  staff  services  to  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
Committee  until  its  dissolution  in  1959,  following  the  establishment 
by  congress  of  the  Commission  in  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Co- 
operating closely  with  the  new  organization  that  includes  representa- 
tion from  cities  and  counties  as  well  as  from  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, the  council  is  afforded  a  new  avenue  for  combining  its  efforts 
toward  improving  relations  of  the  states  with  their  political  subdivi- 
sions and  with  the  federal  government. 

As  new  problems  arise  from  time  to  time,  the  council  co-operates 
with  the  federal  government  in  arranging  joint  conferences  of  officials 
representing  the  two  levels  of  government.  Joint  conferences  held 
during  1959-60  and  other  council  activities  involving  facilitation  of 
federal-state  co-operation  are  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  Report 
under  "National  Interstate  Activity." 


INTERSTATE  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  WEST 

The  California  Commission  on  Interstate  Co-operation  has  repre-- 
sented  the  State  during  the  1959-61  period  in  consultation  and  action;i 
with  other  states,  particularly  those  in  the  West,  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  These  activities  have  ranged  widely  in  subject  and  form.  The( 
following  paragraphs  briefly  summarize  the  major  work  of  the  com-' 
mission  and  its  representatives  in  the  West  in  the  past  three  yearsj 

EDUCATION 
Second  Western  Regional  Workshop  on  Higher  Education 

All  the  states  are  facing  difficult  problems  in  financing  the  expam 
sion  of  higher  education  facilities  and  faculties  and  making  morei 
efficient  use  of  existing  facilities  while  maintaining  quality  educationj 
Legislators,  who  must  provide  the  finances  and  levy  the  taxes,  and( 
educators,  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  assure  the  highest  quality] 
education  possible,  may  not  always  be  fully  aware  of  the  problems  and( 
concerns  that  beset  the  other. 

With  the  intent  of  exploring  some  of  these  problems  and  providing( 
a  forum  for  communication,  the  Second  Western  Regional  Workshop) 
on  Higher  Education  was  held  on  April  9-11,  1959,  in  San  Francisco.) 
It  was  sponsored  by  the  Western  Governors'  Conference,  the  Westernf 
Regional  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the ! 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education.  Attending  the 
workshop  were  state  officials  and  college  and  university  administrators 
from  the  13  western  states. 

Preceding  the  general  workshop,  chairmen  and  members  of  key 
legislative  committees  met  in  a  one-day  session  with  state  budget  offi- 
cers, legislative  fiscal  analysts,  and  university  administrators  to  study 
the  budget  process  for  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  session 
dealt  with  such  problems  as  organization  of  the  budget  review  process, 
the  validity  of  standards  for  reviewing  university  budgets  and  the 
application  of  performance  budgeting  to  higher  education. 

At  the  workshop,  most  of  the  participants'  time  was  spent  in  small 
discussion  groups.  Each  group  examined  the  same  problems — the  kinds 
of  educational  opportunities  that  should  be  made  possible  by  the  State 
at  the  junior  college,  college  and  university  level;  the  standards,  fees, 
and  guidance  that  should  apply  at  each  level;  the  impact  of  class  size 
on  effective  college  teaching ;  student-faculty  ratio ;  the  possibilities 
and  effects  of  using  television  in  the  classroom ;  and  the  need  for  insti- 
tutional self -study  to  determine  goals,  programs,  student  body  size  and 
composition,  instructional  costs  and  effective  use  of  space. 

u 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  interstate  co-operation  in  the 
West  is  the  program  carried  on  under  the  Western  Interstate  Compact 
for  Higher  Education.  This  is  the  only  regional  compact  to  which  alll 
13  western  states  are  party.  It  operates  through  the  Western  Inter- 
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state  Commission  for  Higher  Education,  which  is  composed  of  39  mem- 
bers— three  from  each  party  state,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Cali- 
fornia's representatives  are  Willard  C.  Fleming,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  California;  Foster  Hall  Sherwood,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  and  Roy  Simpson,  California 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Headquarters  for  the  commis- 
sion and  its  permanent  staff  are  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Financed  by  equal  contributions  from  all  the  member  states  and 
through  supplemental  support  for  special  projects  by  grants  from  pri- 
vate foundations  and  the  federal  government,  WICHE  serves  as  a 
factfinding  agency  and  a  clearing  house  for  interstate  programs  on 
western  higher  education.  An  important  function  of  the  commission 
is  the  management  of  the  student  exchange  program,  which  enables  a 
state  lacking  medical,  dental  or  veterinary  schools  to  send  qualified 
students  desiring  education  in  these  areas  to  another  western  state 
which  maintains  adequate  facilities.  The  "sending  state"  contracts  to 
pay  a  fixed  fee  covering  the  full  cost  of  a  student's  education,  charging 
him  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  resident  tuition  of  the  school  in  the 
"receiving  state." 

California  participates  in  the  program  as  a  "receiving"  state.  In  the 
1960-61  school  year,  70  out-of-state  students  were  enrolled  at  Cali- 
fornia public  and  private  schools  under  the  program — 27  in  medicine, 
36  in  dentistry  and  7  in  veterinary  medicine.  To  pay  the  cost  of  their 
education,  the  California  institutions  receive  from  their  home  states 
$2,000  a  year  for  each  medical  student,  $1,800  for  each  dental  student 
and  $1,200  for  each  veterinary  student. 

WICHE  also  undertakes  studies  for  distribution  to  the  western 
states,  and  co-ordinates  programs  in  the  general  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, with  special  attention  to  the  areas  of  the  health  sciences.  For 
instance,  WICHE  has  instituted  long-term  programs  of  research  and 
study,  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
special  problems  facing  western  higher  education  with  the  doubling  or 
tripling  of  enrollments.  This  program  aims  at  four  special  areas:  (1) 
statewide  planning  for  higher  education,  and  research  by  institutions 
into  their  own  problems;  (2)  obtaining  sufficient  numbers  of  well- 
qualified  college  and  university  teachers;  (3)  financing  increased 
budgets;  and  (4)  securing  public  understanding  and  support  of  higher 
education.  In  July,  1959,  WICHE  sponsored  a  summer  institute  on 
institutional  research  at  Stanford  University.  In  July,  1960,  the  com- 
mission co-operated  with  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in  conducting  another  insti- 
tute devoted  to  "Research  on  Students."  A  regional  workshop,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  WICHE,  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  to  study  "The  Role  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Economic  Development"  is  planned  for  late  November,  1961. 

During  the  past  two  j'-ears  the  commissions'  Western  Council  on 
Mental  Health  Training  and  Research  initiated  a  regional  training 
program  in  mental  retardation  at  Pacific  State  Hospital  in  California. 
Training  is  available  at  that  facility  in  medicine,  nursing,  social  work, 
psychology  and  administration  to  top  administrative  staffs  of  other 
states'  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Pacific  State  Hospital 
receives  the  benefit  of  additional  staff  help  during  a  four-  to  five-month 
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period  of  inserviee  training  of  out-of-state  personnel.  In  addition,  in 
1961,  the  program  includes  two-month  training  periods  for  second 
echelon  personnel. 

Other  programs  established  b.y  the  council  include  a  regional  re- 
search advisory  service,  a  1960  Conference  on  Staff  Development  for 
Nursing  Directors  of  State  Mental  Hospitals  and  Schools  for  the  Re- 
tarded, the  publication  three  times  yearlj'  of  "Mental  Health  High- 
lights," and  a  series  of  postgraduate  psychiatric  seminars  for  physi- 
cians held  periodically  in  areas  remote  from  existing  medical  centers. 

A  detailed  report  on  these  and  other  acti^dties  of  the  commission  is 
given  wide  circulation  each  year  and  is  available  to  all  state  offiicals 
on  request. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Driver  License  Compact 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  during  the  1959-60  bien- 
nium  was  the  formulation  of  the  Driver  License  Compact.  Initiated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  "Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway 
Policy  Problems  and  the  Western  Governors'  Conference,  the  compact 
is  intended  to  have  nationwide  application.  Its  development  has  been 
supported  in  other  regions  of  the  country  and  assisted  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators  and  other  nationwide  organizations  concerned  with 
highwa}^  safety. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  concern  over  the  incidence 
of  motor  vehicle  operators  who  retain  driving  privileges  despite  re- 
peated moving  traffic  violations  within  one  or  more  states.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  Public  Law  85-684  (the  Beamer  Resolution)  in  1958  which 
grants  "the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  several  states  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  compacts  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  traffic  safety." 

The  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems,  in 
co-operation  with  Region  IV,  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  initiated  a  workshop  early  in  April,  1960,  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  effecting  greater  co-operation  and  uniformitj'  of  ac- 
tion among  the  states  in  the  issuance,  revocation  and  suspension  of 
driver  licenses.  Its  recommendations  concerned  basic  essentials  in  state 
motor  vehicle  laws  to  permit  reciprocal  exchange  of  information  and 
action  on  driver  licensing  and  revocation,  and  also  suggested  serious 
attention  be  given  to  the  idea  of  an  interstate  compact  covering  these 
and  related  matters. 

The  following  month  the  full  committee,  meeting  in  Sacramento,  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  a  highway  safety  compact  covering  (1)  the 
interchange  of  driver  licensing  records;  (2)  uniform  standards  and 
procedures  in  driver  licensing;  and  (3)  uniform  standards  and  ap- 
proval of  motor  vehicle  equipment.  The  Council  of  State  Governments 
was  requested  to  draft  compacts  along  the  lines  suggested,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
the  National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances,  and 
other  interested  groups.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  of  the  west- 
ern states  joined  in  endorsing  the  compact  approach. 
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By  resolution,  the  Western  Governor's  Conference  later  in  the  month 
endorsed  the  principle  of  a  highway  safety  compact  and  directed  the 
Highway  Safety  Committee  of  the  conference,  formed  the  previous 
year,  to  co-operate  in  the  compact  development.  Later,  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  and  the  National  Governors'  Conference  also 
adopted  resolutions  of  approval. 

The  process  of  framing  an  actual  instrument  for  interstate  co-opera- 
tion in  the  motor  vehicle  field  began  with  the  preparation  of  alterna- 
tive drafts  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Subsequent  revisions 
along  lines  suggested  by  state  legislators,  administrative  officials  in 
motor  vehicle  departments,  and  other  people  concerned  with  highway 
safety,  brought  the  final  form  of  a  Driver  License  Compact  together 
in  time  for  it  to  be  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  state  legislators 
during  the  1961  sessions.  Since  the  California  Senate  passed  the  com- 
pact legislation,  but  the  Assembly  did  not,  full  descriptions  of  the 
details  will  be  reported  at  a  later  date. 

Proposed  Motor  Vehicle  Equipment  Compact 

The  states'  concern  in  this  area  stems  from  the  problems  encountered 
by  automobile  manufacturers  in  incorporating  new  safety  components 
and  equipment  into  cars  that  have  to  be  marketed  under  the  varying 
regulations  of  the  states.  When  the  seal  beam  headlight  was  developed, 
for  instance,  its  introduction  was  delayed  for  several  years  while  the 
statutes  of  31  states  were  amended  to  accommodate  the  innovation. 
Similarly,  introduction  of  the  dual  headlight  necessitated  changes  in 
the  laws  of  29  states.  Delays  are  caused  not  only  by  the  fact  that  most 
state  legislatures  hold  general  sessions  only  every  other  year,  but  also 
by  the  absence  in  most  states  of  research  and  testing  programs  to  evalu- 
ate the  soundness  and  desirability  of  new  equipment  and  components 
on  motor  vehicles. 

Thus,  while  development  of  the  proposed  motor  vehicle  equipment 
compact  paralleled  that  of  the  Driver  License  Compact,  because  of  the 
more  complicated  problems  involved,  it  has  moved  forward  more 
slowly.  An  initial  draft  was  developed  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  discussion. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Committee  on  Highway  Safety  of  the  Western 
Governors'  Conference  appointed  an  advisory  group,  comprised  of 
representatives  of  national  organizations  concerned  with  traffic  safety 
to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  draft  compact.  On  the  basis 
of  their  suggestions,  it  has  undergone  substantial  revision. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference,  at  its  June  27-28,  1961,  ses- 
sions in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  took  note  of  these  activities  and  "endorsed 
the  development  of  an  interstate  compact  which  might  serve  as  a 
means  of  developing  and  securing  acceptance  by  the  states  of  uniform 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  components  and  equipment." 

The  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems 
reviewed  the  draft  compact  in  its  current  form  at  the  July  19,  1961, 
meeting,  and  authorized  its  chairman  to  appoint  a  special  subcommit- 
tee of  legislators  to  work  with  the  Committee  on  Highway  Safety  of 
the  Western  Governors'  Conference  and  other  interested  groups  in 
carrying  forward  the  development  of  the  motor  vehicle  equipment 
compact.  A  joint  meeting  of  all  these  groups  is  planned  for  later  this 
year. 
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The  Wesfern  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  initiatiA'e  and  assistance  given  to  the  development 
of  the  Driver  License  Compact,  this  committee  has  been  active  in  other 
areas  of  the  high^Yay  field.  The  committee  provides  a  forum  for  con- 
sultation among  the  western  states  on  their  mutual  problems  and  also 
for  an  exchange  of  view  between  the  western  states  and  the  federal 
government. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  committee  with  the  Midwestern  Committee 
on  Highways  and  Highway  Safety  Problems,  September,  1959,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  participants  were  brought  up  to  date  on  two 
matters  of  continuing  concern.  One  is  the  progress  being  made  and  the 
problems  encountered  in  construction  of  federal-aid  highways — the 
ABC  SA'stem  (primarj^,  secondary  and  urban  roads)  as  well  as  the 
interstate  system.  The  other  is  the  operation  of  what  was  originally 
the  Western  Proration  Agreement  that  now  has  spread  beyond  regional 
lines  to  become  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Registration  Proration  and  Re- 
ciprocity Agreement  covering  14  states.  The  1959  sessions  also  explored 
the  legislator 's  role  in  an  effective  traffic  program  and  the  critical  need 
for  long-range  highway-use  studies. 

At  the  May  2,  1960,  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Sacramento,  the 
idea  of  a  Highway  Safety  Compact  was  explored  and  approved. 

The  committee  met  in  San  Francisco  July  19,  1961.  Paul  Mason  of 
California,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Compacts  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  led  the  morning 
discussion,  review  and  aualj^sis  of  the  recently  completed  Driver  Li- 
cense Compact  and  the  proposed  compact  on  motor  vehicle  equipment. 
At  a  luncheon  meeting  the  committee  heard  an  address  by  J.  "W.  Bethea, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety, 
on  ''The  Revised  Action  Program — a  Blueprint  for  Traffic  Safety." 
California  Senator  Randolph  Collier,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fact- 
Finding  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities,  presided  at 
the  session. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  gave  its  attention  to  three  subjects — 
a  progress  report  on  the  federal-aid  highway  system,  a  progress  report 
on  highway  financing,  and  a  proposal  for  co-ordinated  state  audits  of 
interstate  carrier  taxes  and  development  of  uniform  bonding  procedures 
and  forms.  Richard  M.  Zettel,  Research  Economist  at  the  Institute  of 
Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering,  University  of  California,  led 
the  discussion  on  highway  financing,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
revised  system  of  financing  the  federal  highway  fund. 

The  committee  authorized  its  chairman  to  appoint  a  subcommittee 
to  work  with  the  Committee  on  Highway  Safety  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  and  with  consultants  from  the  highway  and  safety 
field  in  the  development  of  an  Interstate  Motor  Vehicle  Equipment 
Compact.  Another  subcommittee  was  authorized,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  Nevada  Legislature,  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  co- 
ordinated state  audits  of  interstate  motor  vehicle  carriers  and  the 
development  of  uniform  bonding  procedures  and  forms.  Senator  Col- 
lier was  elected  the  new  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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MIGRANT  LABOR 

The  Western  Governors'  Conference  in  its  1959  session  in  Sun  Val- 
ley, Idaho,  explored  the  problems  attendant  to  the  use  of  migrant 
labor  on  farm  work,  and  by  resolution  supported  a  regionwide  confer- 
ence on  migratory  labor  to  be  organized  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Western  Interstate  Conference  on  Migratory  Labor  was  held 
April  10-13,  1960.  Its  two  objectives  were:  (1)  to  offer  key  legislative 
and  administrative  policy  makers  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  migratory  labor  problem 
within  and  among  the  western  states;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  information  and  view  among  state  administrators  and  legis- 
lators and  representatives  of  private  groups  concerned  with  or  involved 
in  the  migratory  labor  problem,  including  farm  organizations  and 
organized  labor. 

The  delegates  to  the  conference  included  heads  of  state  departments 
of  agriculture,  education,  employment,  health,  labor  and  welfare; 
chairmen  of  state  legislative  committees,  both  Senate  and  House,  who 
deal  with  legislation  in  these  fields ;  other  legislative  leaders,  including 
House  and  Senate  presiding  officers.  Chairmen  of  Legislative  Councils 
and  Commissions  on  Interstate  Co-operation;  and  governors'  commit- 
tees or  commissions  on  migratory  labor  in  states  where  they  have  been 
established.  At  four  general  sessions,  participants  heard  from  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor ;  a  panel  of  speakers  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  problem;  Varden  Fuller,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  California,  and  former  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  President 's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor ;  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Newell  Brown.  The  remainder  of  the 
conference  was  spent  in  small  discussion  groups.  California  Senator 
James  A.  Cobey  and  John  F.  Henning,  Director  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  chaired  two  of  the  six  discussion 
groups. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

The  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  met 
only  once  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report — at  San  Francisco 
on  July  18,  1961.  Throughout  the  period,  however,  the  committee  has 
been  active  in  pursuing  its  original  objective  of  encouraging  uniform 
legislation  in  the  western  states  to  provide  extraterritorial  workmen's 
compensation  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

The  committee  initiated  preparation  of  a  memorandum  by  the  West- 
ern Office  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  on  the  extraterritorial 
problem  in  workmen's  compensation.  It  was  distributed  to  the  western 
states  and  to  the  Committee  on  Suggested  State  Legislation  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  for  its  consideration  early  in  1959.  Rep- 
resentation of  the  western  committee's  views  at  sessions  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  State  Officials  on  Suggested  State  Legislation  led  to 
publication  in  the  latter 's  current  report  (Suggested  State  Legislation 
— Program  for  1961,  pp.  118-21)  of  a  statement  on  "Extraterritorial 
Coverage  in  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,"  based  on  the  "Explana- 
tory Memorandum"  distributed  in  early  1960. 
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Further  consideration  of  uniform  reciprocal  legislation  covering  ex- 
traterritorial workmen's  compensation  has  been  delayed  bj^  the  western 
group  pending  development  by  the  Suggested  State  Legislation  Sub- 
committee of  comprehensive  model  legislation  embracing  the  entire 
field  of  workmen 's  compensation.  Several  major  segments  of  a  suggested 
Workmen 's  Compensation  Act  have  been  developed,  but  an  overall  draft 
for  consideration  by  the  full  committee  is  not  expected  to  be  ready 
before  late  1962. 

Meanwhile,  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation is  exploring  some  of  the  present  and  foreseeable  problems 
in  the  field.  At  the  committee's  1961  meeting  a  four-man  panel  studied 
the  role  of  rehabilitation  for  incapacitated  workers,  the  feasibility  of 
integrating  workmen 's  compensation  with  unemployment  and  disability 
insurance,  and  the  merits  of  state  versus  federal  regulation  in  estab- 
lishing minimum  standards  in  the  field.  Three  Californians  served  on 
the  panel :  Theodore  Groezinger,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  State  Compen- 
sation Insurance  Fund;  Warren  L.  Hanna,  attorney-at-law  and  author 
specializing  in  workmen's  compensation;  and  Assemblyman  Thomas  M. 
Rees,  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Insurance. 

CORRECTIONS 
Western  Interstate  Corrections  Compact 

This  compact,  which  was  developed  by  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference during  1958,  has  now  been  ratified  by  11  of  the  13  western 
states,  including  California,  during  the  1961  sessions. 

Under  the  compact's  terms,  a  member  state  may  contract  to  confine 
specified  kinds  and  numbers  of  its  law  offenders  in  institutions  of 
another  member  state.  Or  a  member  state  may  contract  to  receive  for 
confinement  specified  kinds  and  numbers  of  law  offenders  from  another 
state  or  states.  The  objective  is  to  enable  the  western  states  to  provide 
the  wide  range  of  specialized  treatment,  care  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  facilities  on  a  co-operative  basis  that  few  of  the  western 
states  could  afford  alone.  Because  the  broadening  of  interstate  provision 
and  use  of  institutions  is  a  new  concept  it  has  not  yet  received  wide- 
spread acceptance  and  implementation.  The  most  concrete  proposal  for 
implementation  of  the  compact  was  made  to  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  in  1959  and  withdrawn  before  the  May  1960  conference. 
The  City  and  County  of  Denver  proposed  that  its  jail  be  acquired  for 
use  as  a  regional  prison  for  women.  But  after  consiclering  the  costs  and 
other  factors,  the  city-county  officials  withdrew  the  proposal.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  conference  had  established  a  committee  to  ex- 
plore the  Denver  offer.  Representatives  of  the  committee  met  with 
Denver  ofiicials  and  developed  information  on  the  comparable  costs  of 
converting  the  Denver  facility  and  of  constructing  a  ncAv  institution. 
This  information  may  prove  useful  when  new  circumstances  arise  under 
which  implementation  of  the  Compact  may  be  considered  seriously.  The 
Western  Governors'  Conference,  at  its  1960  meeting,  voted  to  continue 
efforts  to  implement  the  compact,  and  a  Committee  on  Corrections  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency  was  established  to  work  towards  this  end. 
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Juvenile  Delinquency 

A  special  Committee  on  Institutional  Care  of  the  Western  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  developed  considerable 
interest  and  information  on  the  subject  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  juvenile  delinquents — especially  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  men- 
tally defective,  who  do  not  fit  into,  nor  profit  by,  the  general  institu- 
tional programs. 

The  1959  meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference  received  a  report 
from  the  institutional  officials  designated  by  the  Western  Governors  to 
advise  them  on  implementation  of  the  Corrections  Compact.  Acting  on 
the  advisory  group's  findings  that  effective  treatment  for  special  prob- 
lem juvenile  delinquents  was  the  second  most  important  problem  facing 
western  institutions  (exceeded  only  by  the  need  for  adequate  facilities 
for  women  prisoners),  the  Western  Governors  by  resolution  requested 
the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Council  of  State  Governments  to  study  the  development 
of  regional  facilities  for  juvenile  delinquents  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed or  mentally  defective. 

Feeling  that  the  most  immediate  need  is  for  more  staff  at  existing 
institutions  trained  in  the  skills  necessary  to  deal  with  problem  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  for  research  into  causation,  care  and  treatment,  the 
WICHE-CSG  report  to  the  1960  session  recommended  against  the 
establishment  at  present  of  a  regional  facility  for  special  problem 
delinquents  and  for  regional  programs  for  staff  training  and  research 
to  be  established  at  one  or  more  western  universities  in  conjunction 
with  existing  hospitals  and  correctional  institutions. 

The  Western  Governors'  Conference  passed  a  resolution,  reading  in 
part: 

''Shortages  of  professional  skills  available  to  the  western  states 
and  their  communities  in  the  organization  of  programs  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency  make  it  mandatory  that  the  western  states, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  and  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education,  develop  pro- 
grams for  expanding  opportunities  for  such  professional  personnel, 
establish  agreements  for  sharing  such  personnel,  expand  training 
and  educational  programs,  establish  professional  personnel  stand- 
ards in  co-operation  with  the  several  professional  societies,  encour- 
age the  interagency  and  interstate  exchange  of  both  information 
and  techniques  and  plan  the  regular  use  of  intra-  and  interstate 
inservice  training  programs. ' ' 

The  resolution  also  established  a  committee  of  the  Western  Governors ' 
Conference  to  recommend  specific  programs  of  action  in  the  several 
western  states. 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

The  fiscal  and  legal  inequities  stemming  from  federal  ownership  of 
more  than  48  percent  of  the  land  area  in  the  11  western  mainland 
states  have  been  increasingly  realized  and  i^ractical  suggestions  have 
been  developed  to  effect  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement.  Some  of  the 
adjustments  in  prospect  are:  (1)  federal  action  to  clarify  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  federal   holdings  and  the  transfer  to  the  states  of 
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whatever  measure  of  jurisdiction  is  not  needed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  effect  its  interests;  and  (2)  a  system  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions  as  compensation  for 
their  inability  to  realize  revenue  from  tax-immune  holdings  of  the 
federal  government. 

In  1957,  the  Western  Regional  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  established  a  special  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  The 
Committee  on  Suggested  State  Legislation  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  was  requested  to  develop  a  model  state  statute  concern- 
ing legislative  jurisdiction  over  federal  lands. 

The  status  and  problems  of  legislative  jurisdiction  and  the  progress 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  legislation  have  been  reviewed  at  three 
meetings  of  the  committee — October  5,  1959,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  July 
20,  1960,  in  San  Francisco  and  July  17,  1961,  in  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia Assemblyman  Lloyd  W.  Lowrey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
testified  on  the  committee's  behalf  March  19,  1959,  at  U.S.  Senate 
committee  hearings  on  S.  910,  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  but  was 
not  reported  in  the  House.  Similar  measures  may  be  introduced  in 
the  current  session. 

A  bill  developed  by  the  Federal  Interdepartmental  Committee  for 
the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  Areas  Within  the  States  was 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress.  It  provided  for  clarification  of  federal- 
state  jurisdiction,  and  again,  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  did  not 
get  out  of  committee  in  the  house. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments'  Committee  on  Suggested  State 
Legislation  developed  a  model  state  act  governing  future  cessions  of 
state  land  to  the  federal  government  to  assure  that  no  more  jurisdiction 
is  surrendered  than  necessary.  California,  during  the  1959  legislative 
session,  passed  a  bill  similar  to  the  suggested  act,  which  assures  essen- 
tial safeguards  to  the  state's  interest  in  jurisdictional  transfers. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has  undertaken  a  jurisdictional 
inventory  of  all  federal  holdings  in  the  states,  and  this  inventory  has 
been  made  available  to  the  individual  states.  If  errors  are  uncovered, 
GSA  proposes  to  correct  them  in  future  revisions  of  the  inventory. 
Where  jurisdictional  status  is  vague  or  unknown,  the  inventory  and 
review  of  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  joint  discussions  by  federal  and 
state  officials.  The  CSG's  Committee  on  Legislative  Jurisdiction  and 
GSA  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  states  will  take  the  utmost  care 
in  checking  the  inventory.  Jurisdictional  status  determines  many  of 
the  rights,  duties,  benefits  and  burdens  the  states  and  local  governments 
have  with  respect  to  federal  holdings. 

The  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  at  its  1959  ses- 
sions reviewed  state  lands  policy  and  management  and  inequities  in 
federal  land  grants  and  policies.  At  its  1960  session,  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  newly  arisen  problem  of  cancellation  of  forest  service  special 
use  permits  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  land  for  highways  and  other 
federal  purposes,  and  the  tendency  of  federal  land  policies  to  overlook 
the  claims  and  interests  of  the  states  in  expanding  land  holdings  and 
limiting  their  use.  In  its  July  1961  session  the  committee  resolved  to 
oppose  the  wilderness  preservation  system  as  proposed  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  as  an  infringement  on  the  administrative  flexibility  of  the 
present  system;   and   opposed   all  legislation  and  regulation  not  in 
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accord  with  the  multiple-use  principle  in  the  management  of  public 
lands.  It  also  resolved  to  urge  the  Committee  on  Suggested  State  Legis- 
lation to  explore  the  advisability  of  combining  the  provisions  of  S.  154, 
relating  to  legislative  jurisdiction  over  federal  lands  within  the  states, 
and  H.R.  4059  relating  to  the  taxation  of  personal  property  on  federal 
enclaves,  both  measures  now  pending  before  Congress.  It  further  de- 
cided to  give  consideration  to  holding  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Western 
District  of  the  National  Association  of  County  Officials  in  the  fall  of 
1961.  And  it  also  felt  that  the  CSG  should  assist  in  bringing  together 
before  1962  appropriate  officers  and  staffs  of  interested  national  organi- 
zations for  a  re-examination  of  policies  with  respect  to  proposals  for 
federal  payments  to  state  and  local  governments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The 
Western  Regional  Conference  concurred  in  these  actions. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  interstate  movement  of  food  and  fibre  products  throughout  the 
West  and  the  involvement  of  the  federal  government  in  co-operative 
programs  of  controlling  plant  and  animal  disease  and  developing  agri- 
culture necessitates  frequent  consultation  and  resolution  of  problems 
among  the  western  states  and  between  them  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  was  why  the  Western  Regional  Conference  of  the  CSG 
created  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  1947. 

W.  C.  Jacobsen,  former  California  Director  of  Agriculture,  served 
almost  continuously  as  Secretary  of  the  committee  from  shortly  after 
its  formation  until  he  retired  from  state  government  at  the  end  of 
1959.  At  the  1960  meeting  of  the  committee,  its  members  took  official 
note  of  Mr.  Jacobsen 's  contributions,  and  moved  that  an  expression  of 
appreciation  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  1960  proceedings.  Cali- 
fornia Assemblyman  Lloyd  W.  Lowrey  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  1959-60  and  is  its  chairman  for  1960-61. 

The  committee  met  on  October  6,  1959  in  Denver,  Colorado,  on  July 
19,  1960  in  San  Francisco  and  on  July  17,  1961,  in  San  Francisco.  The 
1959  and  1960  sessions  devoted  part  of  their  time  to  a  review  of  federal- 
state  relations  in  agriculture.  Representatives  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  participated.  The  1959  discussions  covered  the 
areas  of  state  and  federal  responsibility  in  the  operation  of  joint  pro- 
grams, progress  in  joint  control  and  eradication  programs,  and  the 
development  and  use  of  biological  means  for  controlling  and  eliminating 
diseases  and  pests.  Consideration  of  federal-state  relations  at  the  1960 
meeting  focused  on  progress  of  the  joint  program  for  suppression  of 
brucellosis  in  cattle,  and  on  the  matched  fund  marketing  programs. 
The  1959  sessions  also  analyzed  the  organization  and  responsibilities 
of  state  departments  of  agriculture  with  emphasis  on  strengthening 
their  organization  and  work.  The  committee  also  explored  new  prob- 
lems developing  in  western  agriculture,  including  the  increase  of 
predators  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds  that  were  making  range  land 
unfit  for  use. 

The  1959  session  requested  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
intensify  the  development  of  biological  control  measures  for  noxious 
weed  eradication  and  to  delay  its  posting  of  livestock  auction  markets 
and  registration  of  livestock  dealers  until  after  the  state  legislatures  not 
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meeting  until  1961  had  an  opportunity  to  revise  their  statutes  to  pro- 
vide for  acceptance  of  federal  bonds.  It  also  urged  Congress  to  supply 
additional  funds  to  the  USDA  for  study  and  research  into  improved 
pest  control  procedures  and  for  an  enlarged  brucellosis  eradication 
program. 

At  the  1960  meeting  the  committee  examined  the  subject  of  chemical 
residues  in  food  products  and  new  federal  regulations  in  regard  to 
them.  The  committee,  noting  that  it  was  in  full  accord  with  every  effort 
to  insure  the  public  a  safe  and  wholesome  food  supply,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  it  felt  certain  regulations  now  in  effect  to  be  unnecessarily 
rigid  and  precluding  a  scientific  judgment  on  the  merits  and  hazards 
of  substances  useful  as  food  additives,  asked  that  Congress  develop 
more  justifiable  regulations  and  make  available  additional  funds  to 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  USDA  for  an 
intensive  program  of  research  to  remove  doubts  and  provide  factual 
guidance  in  this  area. 

The  1961  session,  meeting  jointly  with  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Agriculture,  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  impact  on  state  milk  control  laws  of  recent  court  decisions, 
holding  that  the  California  Milk  Stabilization  Act  cannot  be  enforced 
with  respect  to  distributors  contracting  to  supply  milk  to  federal  mili- 
tary installations.  The  court  held  that  state  law  cannot  be  applied  in 
these  areas  because  they  are  under  the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  government,  and,  aside  from  the  jurisdictional  question, 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  supersedes  the  California  Milk 
Stabilization  Act.  The  details  and  implications  of  the  problem  were 
explained  by  a  panel  of  three  California  officials — Walter  S.  Eountree, 
Assistant  Attorney  General;  John  E.  Fourt,  Deputy  Attorney  General; 
and  Donald  A.  Weinland,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Weinland  commented  further  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  inform  the  other  states  of  the  situation, 
and  through  joint  meetings  with  them,  to  develop  outlines  for  remedial 
federal  legislation  that  was  soon  to  be  introduced  in  the  Congress.  The 
committee  passed  a  resolution,  later  reiterated  by  the  Western  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  registering  approval 
for  the  proposed  legislation  and  urging  its  enactment  by  Congress.  The 
legislation  would  require  dealers  submitting  bids  to  any  agency  of  the 
federal  government  or  contracting  with  any  such  agency  for  the  sale 
of  fluid  milk  to  pay  dairy  farmers  the  prevailing  Class  1  price  for 
Grade  A  fluid  milk  in  the  area  where  the  milk  is  purchased  from 
farmers. 

Other  matters  explored  by  the  committee  in  the  1961  meeting  in- 
cluded the  impact  of  centralized  buying  on  agricultural  prices  and 
distribution  and  the  pattern  of  financing  in  state  departments  of  agri- 
culture. Charles  Paul,  California  Director  of  Agriculture,  served  on  the 
panel  leading  the  discussion  of  the  latter  subject.  He  noted,  in  part, 
that  the  agricultural  industry  is  paying  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  financing  services  that  are  primarily  in  the  public  interest. 
Assemblvman  Lowrey  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
1961-62.' 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

From  the  early  days  of  the  West,  the  economies  of  its  states  have 
relied  heavily  on  agriculture  and  mining.  While  they  still  contribute 
an  essential  part  of  western  income,  manufacturing  and  service  indus- 
tries are  playing  increasingly  important  roles.  This  provides  a  more 
balanced  economy,  and  provides  jobs  for  excess  manpower  released 
through  mechanization  and  integration  of  agriculture  and  the  mechani- 
zation of  mining  and  its  decline  with  the  increase  of  mineral  imports 
from  underdeveloped  nations  as  part  of  the  federal  government's  inter- 
national and  defense  policies.  The  West's  growing  concern  with  the 
manufacturing  and  service  industries  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all 
western  states  have  established  some  kind  of  economic  development 
agency  to  apply  research,  planning  and  promotion  to  assist  industrial 
development. 

In  its  1960  sessions  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  noted  this 
development  and  discussed  the  feasibility  of  accelerating  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  West  on  a  regional  basis.  They  established  a  Com- 
mittee of  Governors  to  study  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
region's  economy.  Governor  Brown  is  a  member  of  this  committee.  They 
felt  that  a  region-wide  meeting,  to  include  state  legislators,  education 
and  state  officials,  particularly  the  heads  of  state  economic  development 
agencies  would  be  helpful,  and  resolved  to  support  and  encourage  a 
region-wide  workshop  directed  to  the  role  of  universities  in  western 
economic  development. 

The  1961  Western  Governors'  Conference,  meeting  May  14-17  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  took  a  number  of  steps  toward  initiating  joint 
action  among  the  western  states  to  further  the  region's  economic 
growth.  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  conference  committee  set  up 
last  year,  the  governors  approved  establishment  of  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  and  assigned  it  several  tasks:  (1)  to 
establish  machinery  for  compilation  and  evaluation  of  economic  data 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  western  states ;  (2)  to  develop  a  publication  on 
investment  opportunities  in  the  West;  (3)  to  report  on  a  proposed 
resolution  dealing  with  the  forestry  and  lumbering  industries ;  and 
(4)  to  serve  as  the  co-ordinating  body  for  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  Workshop  on  the  Role  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  Economic  Development  of  the  West,  to  be 
held  in  late  November. 


WESTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 

The  chief  executives  of  the  western  states  met  September  24-28,  1959, 
in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  May  15-18,  1960  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
May  14-17,  1961  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Previously  covered  in  this  report  have  been  actions  concerning  a 
highway  safety  compact,  migratory  labor,  the  Western  Interstate  Cor- 
rections Compact,  juvenile  delinquencj^,  and  economic  development,  at 
these  three  meetings. 

At  the  1959  session,  the  conference  urged  federal  action  to  assure 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  mining  industry  by  establishing  a  national 
minerals  policy,  restricting  mineral  imports  where  necessary,  and  un- 
dertaking an  inventory  of  the  country's  mineral  resources.  This  reso- 
lution was  reiterated  by.  the  conference  in  1960  and  again  in  1961.  In 
1959  the  governors  also  recommended  a  realistic  and  adequate  depletion 
allowance  on  gold  mining,  an  end  to  sales  of  gold  to  the  arts  and  trades, 
a  restriction  on  the  use  of  gold  purchased  by  the  government  for  the 
backing  of  currency,  and  an  adoption  of  a  national  policy  to  increase 
production  of  gold  by  payment  of  a  premium  price  direct  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 

In  1960  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  urged  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  provide  an  orderly  plan  for  undertaking  new  irrigation 
projects.  Endorsement  was  given  to  federal-state  action  to  assure  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  Congress  was  urged  to  enact 
legislation  providing  a  health  insurance  plan  for  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  older  who  have  limited  financial  means.  Other  resolutions 
recommended  that  the  legislatures  of  the  western  states  study  and 
consider  suggested  state  legislation  for  establishment  in  each  state  of  a 
records  management  program,  including  preservation  of  essential  oper- 
ating records  in  event  of  nuclear  attack;  urged  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
National  Security  Council  to  re-evaluate  the  proposed  reduction  of 
interceptor  fighter  forces  at  the  nation's  northern-most  major  air  base 
in  Alaska ;  and  opposed  withdrawal  from  the  State  Air  National  Guards 
of  C-47  aircraft  unless  suitable  replacements  were  made  available.  The 
conference  declared  its  ' '  strong  and  wholehearted  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  dignified  and  unyielding  response  to 
the  ignoble  and  outrageous  demands  of  Chairman  Khrushchev,"  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  obstacles  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  placed 
in  the  path  of  discussion  of  grave  international  issues  would  be  over- 
come bj^  the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 

At  the  1961  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  reported  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  report,  the  governors  approved  establishment  of 
a  Standing  Committee  for  Economic  Development.  Further  resolutions 
endorsed  the  Century  21  Exposition  scheduled  to  open  in  Seattle  next 
3'ear,  and  the  Western  Space  Age  Industries  and  Engineering  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1962.  In  other  resolutions,  the 
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western  governors  pledged  to  work  together  in  fulfilling  the  primary 
right  and  responsibility  of  state  and  local  governments  to  combat  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  promote  the  well-being  of  youth  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  federal  government  in  studying  the  causes  of  the  delinquency 
problem  and  developing  effective  means  for  dealing  with  it.  The  gov- 
ernors urged  the  states  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  enactment 
of  the  Driver  License  Compact.  They  requested  that  the  Army  National 
Guard  be  maintained  at  a  level  of  400,000  men  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  at  72,000  men,  and  petitioned  the  President  and  Congress  to 
provide  suitable  turbojet  replacements  for  outmoded  National  Guard 
C-47  aircraft.  The  conference  adopted  a  general  statement  of  policy 
on  mining,  with  specific  recommendations  for  improving  the  mining 
situation  in  specified  areas.  The  conference  elected  Governor  William 
A.  Egan  of  Alaska  as  chairman  for  the  coming  year,  and  Governor 
Paul  Fannin  of  Arizona  as  vice  chairman. 

CONFERENCE  OF  WESTERN  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 

At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  June  1959,  the  Conference  of  Western 
Attorneys  General  discussed  the  relationships  of  the  attorney  general 
with  other  state  departments  and  agencies  and  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  the  procedures  and  limitations  of  rendering  official 
opinions.  By  resolution  the  1959  conference  reiterated  an  earlier  re- 
quest for  federal  legislation  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  state  law 
in  establishing  property  rights  involving  the  appropriation,  diversion, 
use  or  storage  of  surface  and  underground  water,  and  binding  the 
federal  government  and  its  licensees  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  in  undertaking  water  development  projects.  The  conference  also 
expressed  concern  over  abuse  of  the  use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  supported  the  Committee  on  Habeas  Corpus  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  in  its  efforts  with  the  Federal  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  to  agree  on 
corrective  legislation  that  might  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  1960  conference,  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in  May, 
explored  constitutional  problems  involved  in  state  taxation,  state  juris- 
diction over  labor  disputes,  legal  relations  of  the  attorney  general 
with  the  state  highway  department,  and  claims  collection  and  related 
problems.  The  conference  also  reiterated  its  previous  stands  for  elimi- 
nating the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  passage  of  federal 
legislation  recognizing  the  primacy  of  state  water  laws,  and  for  re- 
versal of  the  trend  toward  greater  expenditures  and  contributions  in 
political  campaigns. 

WESTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

In  addition  to  participating  in  the  1959  Western  Regional  Work- 
shop on  Higher  Education  and  in  the  1960  Western  Interstate  Con- 
ference on  Migratory  Labor,  the  Western  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  held  a  series  of  general  and  committee 
sessions  in  San  Francisco  July  16-19,  1961. 

The  1961  conference  opened  with  a  brief  address  of  welcome  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  California 
Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation.  At  the  first  of  two  half-day 
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sessions  the  conference  heard  a  four-man  panel  analyze  state  fiscal 
organization  and  operation,  including  budget  preparation,  budget  re- 
view and  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,  budget  administration  and 
expenditure  control,  and  post  audit.  A.  Alan  Post,  California  Legis- 
lative Analyst,  served  on  the  panel  along  with  two  private  consultants 
to  state  government  from  California,  Lyle  J.  Cunningham  of  Griffen- 
hagen-Kroeger,  Inc.,  and  Leroy  V.  Harlow  of  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton. 

The  second  session  reviewed  recent  developments  in  legislative  re- 
apportionment and  considered  means  for  improving  legislative  proc- 
esses and  procedures  along  the  lines  recommended  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Conference.  Three  California  officials 
served  on  the  five-man  panel  that  led  the  discussion :  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Charles  A.  Barrett,  Assemblyman  Charles  J.  Conrad, 
and  Assemblyman  Robert  W.  Crown. 

Conference  participants  also  attended  half -day  sessions  of  the  West- 
ern Interstate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  Public  Lands,  on  Work- 
men's Compensation,  and  a  daj-loug  meeting  of  the  Western  Interstate 
Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems.  (The  committee  sessions  are 
covered  elsewhere  in  this  report. ) 

Among  resolutions  relating  to  interstate  matters  the  conference  en- 
dorsed the  development  of  formal  organizational  rules  and  procedures 
for  the  conference ;  urged  the  states  to  adopt  the  Driver  License  Com- 
pact; pledged  conference  co-operation  with  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  and  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  sponsoring  the  forthcoming  Legislative  Workshop  on  the 
Role  of  the  Universities  in  the  Economic  Development  of  the  West, 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  late  November,  1961 ;  established  a 
Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Water  Problems  to  focus  attention 
on  water  issues  unique  to  the  region  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Inter- 
state Conference  on  Water  Problems ;  and  requested  the  Western  Office 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  to  survey  professional  and  oc- 
cupational licensing  within  the  western  states. 

Other  resolutions  requested  the  federal  government  to  accelerate  re- 
search and  pilot  programs  on  the  conversion  of  sea  and  saline  waters 
for  domestic,  agricultural  and  industrial  uses;  to  consider  favorably 
proposals  to  return  to  the  states  90  percent  of  the  receipts  from 
mineral  producing  lands  owned  by  the  federal  government;  to  enact 
S.B.  154,  which  would  reduce  and  limit  the  exercise  of  legislative  juris- 
diction by  the  federal  government  within  its  enclaves  to  the  extent 
needed  for  its  agencies  to  perform  their  functions;  to  pa.ss  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  H.R.  3355  and  S.B.  1027  making  surplus  military 
and  other  supplies  available  to  state  military  departments  on  the  same 
basis  as  now  applies  to  civil  defense  agencies;  and  to  enact  legislation 
soon  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  that  would  uphold  state-established 
minimum  milk  prices  on  sales  to  federal  military  establishments. 

WESTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BUDGET  OFFICERS 

The  first  annual  conference  of  the  Western  Region  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Budget  Officers  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  July 
19-21,  1961.  In  addition  to  completing  organization  of  the  regional 
group  and  making  plans  for  future  activities,  the  participants  explored 
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a  number  of  substantive  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  western  state 
budget  officers  and  their  operating  staffs. 

At  two  general  sessions,  the  budget  officers  and  staff  members  exam- 
ined the  merits  of  grants  as  against  state  support  for  research,  new 
developments  in  federal-state  fiscal  relations  and  aid  to  local  govern- 
ment, the  changing  role  of  the  budget  office  and  the  essentials  of  staff 
development.  Part  of  one  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  series  of  con- 
current workshops  on  the  budgetary  aspects  of  public  welfare,  enter- 
prise-type activities  in  government,  and  mental  health. 

NATIONAL  INTERSTATE  ACTIVITY 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments 

Meeting  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  in  December  1959 
and  in  Chicago  in  November  1960,  the  council  reviewed  budgetary  and 
other  internal  operations  of  the  council,  heard  reports  from  the  execu- 
tive director  on  the  major  activities  of  the  states  and  council  during 
the  year,  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  associations  affiliated  with  the 
council  and  a  summary  of  the  regional  activities  of  the  council.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provision  of  Public  Law  86-380  establishing  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  board  of  managers  in 
each  year  nominated  10  state  legislators  from  as  many  states  for  con- 
sideration by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  naming  the  three 
state  legislative  members  of  the  commission. 

At  the  1959  meeting  the  recommendations  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Roads  and  Highway  Safety  for  maintaining 
federal  financing  of  the  interstate  highway  system  at  a  level  that 
will  assure  completion  of  the  system  on  schedule  was  referred  to  the 
council's  Executive  Committee  for  study.  The  council's  president  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  recent  federal  legislation  and  congressional  pro- 
posals for  further  laws  limiting  state  rights  to  tax  income  from  inter- 
state commerce ;  and  to  study  state  taxation  procedures  with  the  object 
of  developing  uniform  standards.  This  committee 's  report  was  received 
and  approved  at  the  1960  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  uniform  standards  among  the  states  for  taxation  of 
interstate  business  income  is  a  desirable  alternative  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-272  proposing  the  development  by  congressional  com- 
mittees of  a  formula  for  state  taxation  of  interstate  business  income. 
Legislation  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  Uniform  Division  of 
Income  for  Tax. Purposes  Act  developed  by  the  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  had  been  enacted  by  20  states,  with 
several  other  states  considering  action  along  similar  lines,  the  report 
noted.  It  recommended  that  Congress  delay  further  action  on  appor- 
tionment of  income  standards  until  the  states  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  act,  and  that,  if  Congress  felt  compelled  to  act  further,  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  specified  interstate  organization  of  state  officials 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  the  Committee  on  State  Taxation  of 
Interstate  Income  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  be  requested 
to  study  and  consult  with  Congress. 
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General  Assembly  of  the  States 

The  15th  Biennial  General  Assembly  of  the  States  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  December  1-2,  1960.  At  three  general  sessions,  the  Assem- 
bly explored  some  of  the  new  developments  and  problems  in  education ; 
the  crises  and  challenges  facing  interstate  compacts;  immediate  issues 
in  highway  safety,  motor  vehicle  regulation  and  metropolitan  trans- 
portation; conflicts  and  responsibilities  of  taxation  among  the  various 
levels  of  government;  problems  of  the  aging;  and  the  relationship  of 
county  and  state  governments.  In  addition  to  the  stand  taken  on  appor- 
tionment of  interstate  business  income  for  the  purpose  of  state  taxation, 
the  general  assembly  directed  the  board  of  managers  to  consider  estab- 
lishment of  a  committee  to  recommend  means  for  improvment  of  the 
several  commissions  on  interstate  co-operation;  approved  a  national 
conference  on  interstate  compacts  and  interstate  agencies  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  February  2-3,  1961,  and  urged  the  governors  and  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  to  examine  their  laws  to  assure  their  adequacy  to 
protect  against  deceitfully  advertised  products  and  treatments  in- 
tended to  victimize  sufferers  from  chronic  illnesses.  Opposition  was 
expressed  against  any  effort  of  the  federal  government  to  exercise 
control  over  the  detailed  operations  and  internal  administration  of 
interstate  compacts  or  to  limit  the  operation  of  compacts  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Committee  of  State  Officials  on  Suggested  State  Legislation 

Membership  on  this  committee  includes  legislators,  attorneys  gen- 
eral, commissioners  on  interstate  co-operation,  commissioners  on  uni- 
form state  laws,  and  other  administrative  and  legislative  officials  of 
the  states.  California  Assemblyman  Lloyd  W.  Lowrey  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  during  the  past  2|  years.  In  this  period  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  contained  in  Suggested  State  Legisla- 
tion— Program  for  1960  and  Program  for  1961,  published  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  continuing  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee has  been  the  whole  range  of  problems  opened  up  for  the  states 
with  the  enactment  of  the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act,  granting  individ- 
uals and  private  organizations  the  right  to  own  nuclear  materials  and 
to  own  and  operate  nuclear  reactors.  The  committee's  1960  Program 
contained  a  series  of  modifications  needed  in  state  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  to  cover  industrial  radiation  hazards.  In  preparing  the 
program  for  1961,  the  committee  authorized  further  study  in  this 
area  and  approved  the  language  of  a  proposed  state  radiation  con- 
trol act  permitting  state  acceptance  and  exercise  of  regulatory  respon- 
sibility authorized  in  the  1959  amendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
The  committee's  proposals  to  date,  with  explanatory  statements  on  their 
need  and  effect,  have  been  gathered  together  in  one  volume  and  trans- 
mitted to  state  legislative  and  administrative  officials  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments.  Other  long-range  problems  dealt  with  by  the 
committee  led  to  proposals  for  two  interstate  compacts  and  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  Interstate  Welfare  Compact  contained  in  the 
1960  program  is  designed  to  assure  public  assistance  to  persons  in 
need,  regardless  of  technical  residence  requirements.  The  Interstate 
Compact  on  the  Placement  of  Children  provides  procedures  for  out- 
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of-state  placement  of  children  for  foster  care  or  as  a  preliminary  to 
adoption  and  for  placement  of  delinquents  in  out-of-state  institutions. 
The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  on  intergovernmental  co-oper- 
ation is  intended  to  facilitate  interstate,  federal-state  and  interlocal 
co-operation  and  to  preclude  questions  regarding  the  constitutional 
status  of  state  officials  called  on  to  serve  on  commissions  or  other  agen- 
cies administratively  attached  to  other  governmental  levels,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  was  established  by  Congress  in  1959. 

In  the  1960  and  1961  programs  draft  legislation  is  contained  on  the 
following :  the  licensing,  bonding  and  operation  of  private  employment 
agencies ;  the  sale  of  degrees  by  so-called  ' '  diploma  mills ' ' ;  the  height, 
other  characteristics  and  location  of  buildings  near  airports;  the  safe 
operational  of  recreational  facilities;  guide  lines  for  the  establishment 
or  improvement  of  state  records  management  programs  and  for  state 
agencies  making  training  available  to  local  law  enforcement  officials. 

National  Legislative  Conference 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  conference,  held  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
October  7-9,  1959  and  in  Chicago,  August  31-September  2,  1960,  most 
of  the  participants'  time  between  the  opening  and  closing  sessions  was 
allocated  to  concurrent  workshops  on  specialized  areas  of  the  legislative 
process.  These  sessions  are  devoted  to  the  separate  responsibilities  and 
work  of  legislators,  legislative  clerks  and  secretaries,  and  persons  con- 
cerned with  legislative  research,  legislative  reference  and  library  serv- 
ices, bill  drafting,  statutory  revision,  fiscal  analysis  and  review,  and 
post  auditing.  These  general  and  workshop  sessions,  and  the  work  of 
the  interim  committees  of  the  conference  have  led  to  the  development 
of  a  number  of  programs,  services  and  reports  that  facilitate  the  legis- 
lative process  in  state  government.  Of  special  interest  to  legislators  is 
the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  LegislatiA^e  Process  and 
Procedures,  published  August  1960  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments under  the  title :  American  State  Legislatures  in  Mid-Twentieth 
Century.  Most  of  its  contents  are  devoted  to  specific  recommendations 
with  accompanying  analyses,  for  strengthening  state  legislatures.  At 
the  1960  sessions  the  conference  also  received  the  final  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Nonresident  Income  Taxation,  on  standardized  format 
of  public  documents  and  on  interstate  exchange  of  legislative  service 
agency  reports. 

Federal-State  Relations 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee,  which  was  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  Governors'  Conference  and  of  the  federal  ad- 
ministration, and  functioned  from  mid-1957  to  late  1959,  voted  in 
October  1959  its  own  dissolution,  noting  that  its  work  and  usefulness 
had  come  to  a  close  with  the  creation  by  Congress  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Eelations.  The  advisory  commission 
broadens  the  scope  of  intergovernmental  consultation  by  extending 
representation  beyond  the  executive  branch  of  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments to  include  their  legislative  branch  and  the  city  and  county 
levels.  The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Federal  State  Action  Committee 
was  submitted  to  the  President  in  February  1960  and  was  published 
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under  that  title  later  in  the  year  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  final  form  of  the  1959  amendment  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
authorizing  transfer  to  the  states  of  responsibility  for  specified  atomic 
materials  and  processes  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  states,  as  expressed 
through  conferences  of  federal-state  officials,  through  meetings  of  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee,  and  through  study  and  review 
of  successive  drafts  of  the  bill  which  became  Public  Law  86-373.  Fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  amendment,  the  council  assisted  in  arranging  a 
further  series  of  meetings  in  early  1960  at  which  state  officials  con- 
cerned with  atomic  energy  development  and  regulation  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  review  the  criteria 
being  prepared  to  implement  the  transfer  of  responsibility  authorized 
in  the  1959  amendment.  Further  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
states  and  of  the  federal  government  were  arranged  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  in  Chicago  on  December  7-8,  1960,  on  the  role 
of  the  states  in  programming  for  atomic  energy  control  and  regulation. 

During  1960  the  protection  of  consumers  was  another  problem  area 
which  the  states  and  the  federal  government  aproached  on  a  joint 
basis.  As  Secretariate  for  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, the  council  assisted  in  arranging  a  meeting  on  the  problem  among 
members  of  the  association,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. This  group  examined  the  respective  powers  and  authority  of 
federal  and  state  officials  in  effectively  guarding  the  consumer  against 
fraud  and  explored  means  for  improving  existing  co-ordination  of 
efforts  to  provide  the  public  with  more  effective  protection. 

NATIONWIDE  SESSIONS  OF  STATE  OFFICIALS 
MEETING  IN  THE  WEST 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Purchasing  Officials 

Meeting  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  November  17-20,  1959,  the  association 
heard  reports  of  its  president  and  its  committees  on  Automobile  Pric- 
ing, Competition  in  Governmental  Purchasing,  In-State  Preference  (in 
puchasing).  Price  Comparison,  and  Standardization  of  Specifications. 
The  association  examined  the  interest  of  canners  in  selling  directly  to 
state  governments,  federal  surplus  property  acquisition  and  distribu- 
tion, and  problems  of  general  warehousing.  One  half-day  session  was 
devoted  to  a  workshop  on  the  general  problems  of  state  purchasing. 

Fifty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference 

The  1960  meeting  in  Glacier  Park,  Montana,  on  June  26-29  exten- 
sively explored  state  problems  in  education  at  all  levels;  federal-state 
relations,  especially  with  respect  to  taxation  and  finance;  highway 
safety;  and  problems  of  the  aging.  Committee  reports  dealt  with  the 
National  Guard;  civil  defense  and  fallout  protection;  federal-state 
relations;  and  roads  and  highway  safety.  One  of  the  18  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  conference  dealt  with  medical  insurance  for  persons 
over  65,  "to  be  financed  principally  through  the  contributory  plan 
and  framework  of  the  Old-Age,  Survivors'  and  Disability  Insurance 
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System. ' '  In  the  fiield  of  highway  financing  and  highway  safety,  resolu- 
tions were  approved  covering  the  subjects  of  automotive  safety  devices 
and  design  features,  traffic  safety  research,  the  development  of  a 
highway  safety  compact  and  financing  of  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram. Other  resolutions  opposed  federal  interference  with  established 
interstate  compact  ag'encies ;  established  a  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  continued  the  Standing  Committee  on  Civil  Defense  in 
adopting  detailed  recommendations  designed  to  provide  adequate  fall- 
out protection  for  all  citizens ;  and  recommended  that  each  state  exam- 
ine its  present  statutory  authority  over  regulation  of  nuclear  materials 
in  preparing  to  assume  regulatory  power  when  desirable  and  practica- 
ble after  agreement  with  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  urged  to  provide  by  regulation  that, 
in  determining  life  insurance  company  taxable  income,  interest  on 
state  and  municipal  bonds  not  be  included  in  computing  any  item  of 
income  or  deduction,  if  the  inclusion  of  such  interest  would  produce 
a  higher  life  insurance  company  taxable  income. 

Fifty-third  Meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference  was 
held  June  25-28,  1961,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  with  governors  from  47 
states  and  territories  in  attendance.  At  the  general  discussion  sessions, 
attention  was  focused  primarily  on  state  responsibilities  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  on  the  problem  of  financing  educa- 
tion at  the  primary,  secondary  and  college-university  level.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  gave  the  principal  address  at  the  annual  state 
dinner.  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  of  Japan,  en  route  home  after 
an  official  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  also  spoke  to  the  governors. 

The  conference  adopted  a  total  of  33  resolutions,  many  dealing  with 
nationwide  problems.  As  a  result  of  their  discussions,  the  governors 
called  for  a  special  two-day  Governors'  Conference  on  Mental  Health 
to  be  held  in  the  fall ;  advocated  federal  grants  to  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories for  classroom  construction ;  supported  a  strong  program  of 
fall-out  protection  and  civil  defense ;  recommended  maintenance  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard  at  specified  levels; 
urged  the  states  to  consider  enactment  of  the  Driver  License  Compact; 
and  encouraged  development  of  an  interstate  compact  on  uniform 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  components  and  equipment;  ex- 
pressed concern  over  attempts  to  assert  national  control  over  opera- 
tions and  internal  administration  of  interstate  compact  agencies ;  asked 
that  recommendations  for  control  and  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
qency  be  developed,  and  a  structure  established  through  which  states 
could  carry  out  federally  supported  programs;  requested  an  investi- 
gation of  such  statutory  and  administrative  requirements. 

Other  resolutions  proposed  an  exchange  of  teachers  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  authorized  the  conference  executive  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  assembly  in  development  and  execution  of 
a  program  for  the  forthcoming  conference  on  automation ;  suggested 
changes  in  the  representation  and  work  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation ;  requested  greater  freedom  for  the  states  in  determin- 
ing how  federal  health  grants  shall  be  spent;  urged  the  states  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  investment  of  idle  state  funds ;  asked  for  state 
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representation  on  the  Federal  Radiation  Council;  and  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  conference  committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  urban 
and  regional  development  and  another  committee  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  comprehensive  state  and  federal-state  planning. 

Fiffy-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  fbe  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General 

Meeting  in  San  Francisco,  July  4-7,  1960,  the  National  Association 
explored  many  problems  concerning  the  states  in  civil  and  criminal  law 
matters.  Among  these  were  the  use  by  convicted  state  prisoners  of 
habeas  corpus  writs  to  obtain  a  retrial  in  federal  courts,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  states  in  antitrust  and  consumer  protection,  and  the  use 
of  the  drug  "nalline"  in  fighting  narcotics  addiction.  Other  sessions 
dealt  with  civil  law  issues  concerning  legislative  jurisdiction  over  fed- 
eral lands  within  the  states,  the  emerging  role  of  the  states  in  atomic 
energy  control  and  regulation  and  federal-state  relations  in  taxation. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  1960  meeting  urged  preservation  of  state 
powers  over  taxation,  opposed  federal  interference  with  established 
interstate  compact  agencies  and  authorized  a  joint  conference  of  an 
association  committee  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  reduce  federal-state  legal  arguments  over  such 
matters  as  the  settlement  of  conflicting  evaluations  of  land  acquired 
for  the  interstate  highway  system.  Other  resolutions  were  approved 
dealing  with  technical  matters  in  civil  and  criminal  law. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Budget  Officers 

More  than  100  budget  officials  representing  31  states  attended  the 
1960  meeting  in  Salem,  Oregon,  July  6-9.  Their  particular  interests 
were  on  budgeting  problems  connected  with  such  matters  as  public 
retirement  systems,  highway  expenditures,  higher  education  and  public 
welfare.  They  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  speed  up  its  accounting  procedures  to  eliminate 
delay  in  reimbursements  to  the  states  for  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram; urging  Congress  to  provide  for  payments  of  the  federal  share 
of  projects  on  the  interstate  highway  system  during  their  periods  of 
construction,  insuring  that  the  federal  government  meet  its  obligations 
on  a  current  rather  than  a  delayed  basis;  directing  the  association's 
executive  committee  to  consider  means  of  organizing  regional  meetings 
of  state  budget  agency  personnel.  Robert  L.  Harkness,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  for  1960-61. 

7960  Meeting  of  the  Parole  and  Probation  Compact 
Administrators  Association 

Meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado,  August  27-28,  1960,  to  work  out  tech- 
nical problems  continually  developing  in  the  interstate  supervision  of 
parolees  and  probationers,  the  compact  provides  procedures  enabling 
probationers  or  parolees  to  move  to  other  states  during  the  supervisory 
period  to  take  advantage  of  work  opportunities  or  other  circumstances 
that  may  be  conducive  to  rehabilitation.  The  new  state  of  residence 
will  assume  supervision  and  report  to  the  state  where  the  conviction 
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was  rendered  until  the  period  of  probation  or  parole  is  ended.  The 
administrators  directed  work  on  the  draft  of  an  interstate  act  on  merger 
of  sentence  be  continued.  They  also  offered  their  assistance  in  consider- 
ing possible  compact  drafts  to  provide  interstate  co-operation  in  crime 
investigation. 

Ninth  Annual  Interstate  Conference  on  Reciprocal  Support 

State  administrators  and  others  interested  in  the  Uniform  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Support  Act  met  in  Los  Angeles,  December  5-8,  1960. 
All  the  states  have  adopted  the  act  in  essentially  similar  form  to  pro- 
vide for  interstate  co-operation  in  requiring  persons  to  support  their 
dependents.  The  continuing  problems  that  arise  in  the  course  of  ad- 
ministering the  act  are  the  focus  of  periodic  conferences. 


CONTINUING  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERSTATE  COOPERATION 

In  addition  to  the  regional  and  national  activities  covered  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  the  California  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
has  continued  to  work  closely  with  other  states  individually  and  with 
citizen  groups  and  federal  agencies.  A  summary  of  such  activities  is 
presented  in  this  part  of  the  report. 

In  April  1961,  Don  Rose  was  elected  to  replace  Fred  Zweiback  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  commission.  At  the  same  meeting  com- 
mittee assignments  were  affirmed,  as  listed  later  in  this  report. 

WATER 

As  usual  water  remained  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  developments  in  several  directions  are  reported. 

California-Nevada  Interstate  Compact  Commission 

Draft  legislation  for  the  California-Nevada  Interstate  Compact  Com- 
mission has  been  presented  as  of  February  15,  1961,  and  is  under  ne- 
gotiation. Terms  have  been  agreed  in  principle.  The  compact  com- 
missions of  each  state  are  still  discussing  the  draft.  In  total  the  com- 
mission is  considering  terms  covering  the  Truekee  River,  Carson  River, 
Walker  River  and  Lake  Tahoe  Basins.  The  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  terms  are 
much  further  advanced  than  those  of  the  three  rivers.  If  both  state's 
compact  commissions  can  accept  the  terms  as  now  spelled  out,  this  part 
of  the  compact  is  nearlj^  90  percent  completed. 

The  California  Board  of  Water  Resources  and  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  have  presented  a  sug- 
gested basis  for  allocation  of  the  water  of  the  Truekee- Carson  system 
to  the  commission  for  its  consideration.  This  is  now  before  the  com- 
mission and  its  committees  for  evaluation.  The  California  commission 
has  submitted  a  proposal  for  allocation  of  water  of  the  Walker  River 
Basin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  presented  simultaneously  with  a  simi- 
lar proposal  from  Nevada.  Nevada  has  not  yet  come  through  with  its 
proposal.  There  has  been,  at  the  request  of  representatives  from  the 
Walker  River  Basin,  a  temporary  delay  in  negotiations  between  the 
commissions,  awaiting  the  results  of  negotiations  of  an  independent 
committee  in  trying  to  solve  some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  in  this 
basin. 

Agreements  should  be  reached  soon  on  the  basic  method  of  allocating 
water  on  each  stream  system  in  a  broad  way.  Two  methods  are  being 
explored.  One  would  allocate  water  to  California,  with  the  balance 
being  available  to  Nevada.  The  second  would  determine  the  present 
uses  and  inherent  rights  existing  in  each  state  and  then  allocate  the 
surplus  water  of  each  basin. 
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Klamath  River  Basin  Compact 

This  compact  is  now  in  operation  and  handling  such  problems  within 
its  jurisdiction  as  are  necessary.  Senator  Collier  introduced  legislation 
in  the  1961  Session  of  the  California  Legislature  which  would  solve  a 
local  problem  concerning  algae  in  the  river. 

Goose  Lake  Compact  Commission 

Legislation  authorizing  the  Goose  Lake  Compact  Commission  was 
signed  into  law  on  July  10,  1961.  The  commission  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers :  the  Director  of  Water  Resources  or  his  representative,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Fish  and  Game,  and  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
from  persons  residing  in  Modoc  County.  These  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  qualified  persons  engaged  in  the  following  fields:  agri- 
culture, fishing,  or  other  industries.  The  commission  is  to  co-operate 
with  a  similar  commission  representing  the  State  of  Oregon  in  formu- 
lating and  submitting  to  the  legislatures  of  both  states  for  their  ap- 
proval an  interstate  compact  relative  to  the  distribution  and  use  of 
the  waters  of  Goose  Lake. 

CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA  BORDER  ZONE  AGREEMENT 

Robert  McCarthy,  Chairman  of  the  California  Reciprocity  Commis- 
sion, reported  that  an  agreement  is  nearing  the  final  stages  of  negotia- 
tion. It  varies  from  the  California-Nevada  Border  Zone  Agreement  in 
two  major  areas.  This  declaration  covers  not  only  commercial  vehicles, 
but  applies  to  movement  of  all  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  (1) 
of  a  type  required  to  be  registered  in  either  state,  (2)  which  are  cur- 
rently registered  and  (3)  based  within  the  border  zone,  (4)  which  are 
not  operated  "for  hire"  transportation  of  passengers  or  property,  and 
(5)  which  are  not  used  in  a  place  of  business  of  the  owner  other  than 
in  the  state  in  which  the  vehicle  is  registered.  The  border  z;one  itself, 
as  described  in  its  nearly  final  phase  of  negotiation,  is  25  miles  either 
side  of  the  border, 

UNIFORM  VEHICLE  REGISTRATION  PRORATION 
AND  RECIPROCITY  AGREEMENT 

In  its  report  of  February  20,  1961,  the  California  Reciprocity  Com- 
mission announced  that  the  Uniform  Compact  now  includes  fourteen 
western  states:  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington.  The  Province  of  British  Columbia  has  made 
overtures  to  become  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Compact,  and  this  re- 
quest is  being  explored  to  determine  whether  such  an  international 
agreement  can  legally  be  ratified  without  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  whether  such  sanction  must  be  sought. 

Early  in  1960  Alaska  was  approached  by  the  California  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  to  consider  entering  into  the  uniform  compact  to 
allow  for  proration  of  fees  on  interstate  commercial  vehicles.  Alaska 
felt  the  time  was  not  appropriate  for  that  state  to  enter  into  such 
an  agreement,  and  it  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  until  the  new 
state  departments  were  completely  organized.  Alaska  suggested  a  dec- 
laration of  reciprocity  which  provides  that  commercial  vehicles  prop- 
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erly  and  currently  registered  to  residents  of  Alaska  may  be  operated 
in  California  on  an  interstate  basis  without  securing  California  regis- 
tration. The  California  Keciprocitj^  Commission  ratified  the  declaration 
of  reciprocity  on  December  19,  1960,  and  it  became  effective  as  of  that 
date. 

Utah  has  requested  admittance  to  the  uniform  compact,  but  with 
several  provisions  that  California  cannot  accept.  California  does  ex- 
tend reciprocity  to  Utah,  however,  and  negotiations  are  continuing 
concerning  prorationing. 

The  Uniform  Compact  States'  meeting  on  April  25-26,  1961,  on 
learning  that  there  are  a  few  states  seriously  considering  joining  the 
uniform  compact  starting  with  the  registration  year  in  January  1962, 
and  which  are  now  working  on  legislation  to  provide  such  authority, 
issued  formal  invitations  to  Illinois  and  Oklahoma. 

The  California  Reciprocity  Commission  reported  to  the  Legislature 
at  the  end  of  1960  that  the  total  number  of  prorate  applications  in 
1960  was  844,  the  total  number  of  vehicles  under  prorate  registration 
in  1960  was  47,344.  The  total  prorate  registration  revenue  in  1960  was 
$3,008,960.42. 

ANTITRUST  LITIGATION 

Experience  shows  that  conspiracies  to  fix  prices,  allocate  markets, 
and  other  antitrust  violations,  when  entered  into  by  national  manu- 
facturers or  regional  distributors,  generally  affect  purchasing  by 
agencies  of  more  than  one  state.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  three 
recent  cases  in  the  New  England  states.  In  these  cases  the  facts  and 
conduct  comprising  the  substantive  offense  are  common  to  all  of  the 
affected  states.  The  only  difference  between  the  affected  states  is  the 
extent  to  which  they  and  their  public  agencies  have  been  victimized. 

California  and  Wisconsin  pioneered  in  the  field  in  the  cases  which 
they  brought  in  1960  against  the  manufacturers  of  folding  gymnasium 
bleachers.  Since  then  Michigan  and  possibly  two  or  three  other  states 
contemplate  similar  actions.  The  Association  of  Attorneys  General  has 
established  an  antitrust  committee.  Close  liaison  has  been  established 
between  the  Attorney  General  of  California  and  other  interested  at- 
torneys general  with  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 
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JULY  31,  1961 

Agriculture — William  E.  Warne,  Director,  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources  (Chairman)  ;  John  A.  Murdy,  Jr.,  Senator,  Santa  Ana; 
Lloyd  W.  LoM^rey,  Assemblyman,  Rumsey;  Ralph  M.  Brown,  As- 
semblyman, Modesto. 

Conservation — Lloyd  W.  Lowrey,  Assemblyman,  Rumsey  (Chairman)  ; 
Charles  Brown,  Senator,  Shoshone ;  John  F.  McCarthy,  Senator, 
San  Rafael. 

Federal  and  Intergovernmental  Relations — George  Miller,  Jr.,  Senator, 
Martinez  (Chairman);  James  J.  McBride,  Senator,  Ventura*; 
Vincent  Thomas,  Assemblyman,  San  Pedro ;  Richard  T.  Hanna,  As- 
semblyman, Fullerton;  Clayton  A.  Dills,  Assemblyman,  Gardena; 
Glenn  E.  Coolidge,  Asemblyman,  Felton;  Robert  S.  Bradford,  Direc- 
tor, State  Department  of  Public  Works;  Stanley  Mosk,  Attorney 
General;  John  F.  McCarthy,  Senator,  San  Rafael;  Hugh  M.  Burns, 
Senator,  Fresno. 

Interstate  Trade  Barriers — James  J.  McBride,  Senator,  Ventura 
(Chairman)*;  George  Miller,  Jr.,  Senator,  Martinez;  Ralph  M. 
Brown,  Assemblyman,  Modesto;  Lloyd  W.  Lowrey,  Assemblyman, 
Rumsey ;  Clayton  A.  Dills,  Assemblyman,  Gardena ;  John  F.  McCar- 
thy, Senator,  San  Rafael. 

Legislative — Randolph  Collier,  Senator,  Yreka  (Chairman)  ;  ALL 
legislator  members  of  the  commission,  by  vote  of  the  commission, 
have  membership  on  this  committee. 

Legislative  Processes  and  Procedures — Vincent  Thomas,  Assemblyman, 
San  Pedro  (Chairman);  Randolph  Collier,  Senator,  Yreka;  George 
Miller,  Jr.,  Senator,  Martinez;  Charles  J.  Conrad,  Assemblyman, 
Sherman  Oaks;  Richard  T.  Hanna,  Assemblyman,  Fullerton;  John 
A.  Murdy,  Jr.,  Senator,  Santa  Ana;  Hugh  M.  Burns,  Senator, 
Fresno.  Noncommission  members:  A.  Alan  Post,  Legislative  Audi- 
tor, Sacramento;  Ralph  N.  Kleps,  Legislative  Counsel,  Sacramento. 

Transport aMon — Randolph  Collier,  Senator,  Yreka  (Chairman)  ;  Vin- 
cent Thomas,  Assemblyman,  San  Pedro ;  James  J.  McBride,  Senator, 
Ventura*;  John  F.  McCarthy,  Senator,  San  Rafael;  Robert  B. 
Bradford,  Director,  Department  of  Public  Works. 

WESTERN  INTERSTATE  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS  t 
Agriculture — William  E.  Warne,  Lloyd  W.  Lowrey,  John  A.  Murdy,  Jr. 
Education— GhoxlQ^  J.  Conrad,  Richard  T.  Hanna,  George  Miller,  Jr. 

*  Deceased  June  12,  1961. 

t  Meetings   of   these  committees  are  generally   under  the  auspices  of  the   Council   of 

State  Governments,  Western  Regional   Office    (Hobart  Building,   San  Francisco), 

Elton  K.  McQuery,  Western  Representative. 
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Highway   Policy  Problems — Randolph    Collier,    James   J.   McBride,* 

John  F.  McCarthy. 
Institutional    Care — John    F.    McCarthy,    Clayton    A.    Dills,    George 

Miller,  Jr.,  Richard  T.  Hanna. 
Legislative  Processes   and  Procedures — George    Miller,    Jr.,    Vincent 

Thomas,  Glenn  E.  Coolidge,  Randolph  Collier. 
Public  Lands — Charles  Brown,  Clayton  A.  Dills,  Lloyd  W.  Lowrey, 

Glenn  E.  Coolidge. 
Workmen's  Compensation — James  J.  McBride,*  Charles  J.  Conrad. 

OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 

By  Action  of  the  California  Commission 

Representative,  Drafting  Committee  of  State  Officials,  Council  of 
State  Governments — Lloyd  W.  Lowrey. 

Special  Subcommittee  of  Federal  and  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Committee  on  Tuna  Fishery  Problem — James  J.  McBride,*  Vin- 
cent Thomas,  Lloyd  W.  Lowrey,  William  E.  "Warne. 

*  Deceased  June  12,  1961. 


APPENDIX 

CALENDAR  OF  WESTERN  AND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

January,  1959-July,  1961 
1959 

January  13  Joint  Meeting  Concerning  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 — Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

January  14  Joint    Meeting    on    Workmen's    Compensation    in    the    Field    of 

Atomic  Energy — Washington,  D.C. 

January  27  Meeting  on  the  Interstate  Detainers  Agreement — New  York  City 

January  30-31         Joint    Meeting    on    Workmen's    Compensation    in    the    Field    of 
Atomic  Energy — AYashington,  D.C. 

February  22-24       Governors'  Conference  Executive  Committee — Biloxi,  Mississippi 

March  18  Western    Interstate    Committee    on    Public    Lands — Washington, 

D.C. 

April  9-11  Regional  Workshop  on  Higher  Education — San  Francisco,  Cali- 

fornia 

April  23  Federal-State  Committee  on  Aging — Washington,  D.C. 

May  3-7  National     Association     of     Attorneys     General — New     Orleans, 

Louisiana 

May  9  National   Association   of   State   Budget   Officers   Executive   Com- 

mittee— Washington,  D.C. 

May  16  Council  of  State  Governments  Committee  on  Flood  Insurance — 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  18-19  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee — Washington,  D.C. 

May  28-29  Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Problems — Chicago,  Illinois 

June  3-4  Juvenile      Compact     Administrators'     Association — Swampscott, 

Massachusetts 

June  28-30  Western   Attorneys   General   Conference — Salt  Lake   City,   Utah 

August  2-5  Governors'  Conference — San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

August  17-20  National  Association  of  State  Budget  Officers — New  York  City 

August  17-21  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws — 

Bal  Harbour,  Florida 

August  18-23  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  and  National  Conference  of  Court 

Administrative  Officers — Miami  Beach,  Florida 

August  29-30  Parole  and  Probation  Compact  Administrators'  Association — Bal 

Harbour,  Florida 

September  2-3  Joint  Conference  of  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway 

Policy  Problems  and  Midwestern  Committee  on  Highways  and 
Highway  Safety  Problems — Kansas  City,  Missouri 

September  10-11     Executive    Committee    of    the    Council   of    State    Governments — 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
September  14-15     Committee  of   State  Officials  on   Suggested   State  Legislation — 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  24-28     Western  Governors'  Conference — Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
October  5  Western     Interstate     Committee     on     Public     Lands — Denver, 

Colorado 
October  6  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Agriculture — Denver,  Colorado 

October  7-9  National  Legislative  Conference — Denver,  Colorado 

October  19  National   Association   of   Attorneys    General   and   Conference   of 

Chief  Justices  Committee  on  Habeas  Corpus — Chicago,  Illinois 
October  26  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee — Chicago,  Illinois 
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November  11-14      National    Conference   of   Reciprocal   Enforcement   of   Support — 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
November  17-20      National  Association  of  State  Purchasing  Officials — Las  Vegas, 

Nevada 
December  2  Governors'    Conference    Executive    Committee — White    Sulphur 

Springs,  West  Virginia 
Council    of    State    Governments    Executive    Committee — White 

Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia 
December  3-4  Board  of  Managers — White   Sulphur  Springs,   West  Virginia 

1960 
January  28-30         Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Problems — Chicago,  Illinois 
February  17  Governors'  Conference  Committee  on  Roads  and  Highway  Safety 

— Washington,   D.C.    (Committee   meeting   with   Congressional 

leaders) 
March  10-11  National    Conference    on    Consumer    and    Investor    Protection — 

Washington,  D.C.   (National  Association  of  Attorneys  General 

participating  with  the  Department  of  Justice.) 
April  4-5  Workshop  on  Motor  Vehicle  Driver  Licensing — San  Francisco, 

California 
April  10-13  Western    Interstate    Conference    on    Migratory    Labor — Phoenix, 

Arizona 
April  12  Advisory  Panel  of  State  Officials  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Council 

—Washington,  D.C. 
April  30-May  1       Association   of  Juvenile   Compact  Administrators — Kansas  City, 

Missouri 
May  2  Western   Interstate   Committee  on   Highway   Policy  Problems — 

Sacramento,  California 
May  3-5  Joint    Conference — Western    Interstate    Committee    on    Highway 

Policy   Problems  and  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 

Administrators — Sacramento,  California 
May  8  Meeting  on  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health — Atlantic  City, 

New  Jersey 
May  15-18  Western  Governors'  Conference — Seattle,  Washington 

May  22-24  Western     Attorneys     General     Conference — Colorado     Springs, 

Colorado 
June  23  Atomic  Energy  Meeting — Chicago,  Illinois 

June  25  Atomic  Energy  Meeting — New  York  City 

June  26-29  Governors'  Conference— Glacier  National  Park,  Montana 

July  5-7  National    Association    of    Attorneys    General — San    Francisco, 

California 
July  6-9  National   Association   of   State   Budget   Officers — Salem,   Oregon 

July  11  Work  Conference  on  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Criteria — San 

Francisco,  California 
July  18-19  Joint   Conference-Western   Interstate   Committee   on   Agriculture 

and  Western  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 

^San  Francisco,  California 

July  20  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Public  Lands — San  Francisco, 

California 
August  23-27  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  and  National  Conference  of  Court 

Administrative  Officers — Baltimore,  Maryland 
August  24-25  Committee  of   State   Officials  on   Suggested   State  Legislation — 

Washington,  D.C. 
August  27-28  Parole    and    Probation    Compact    Administrators    Association — 

Denver,  Colorado 

August  29-30  Council   of    State    Governments   Executive   Committee — Chicago, 

Illinois 
August  31- 

September  2  National  Legislative  Conference — Chicago,  Illinois 
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September  22  Committee  of  Officials  on  Migratory  Farm  Labor — Washington, 

D.C. 
October  17  Governors'   Conference   Executive   Committee — Colorado    Springs, 

Colorado 
November  28  Council   of  State  Governments  Committee  on  State  Taxation  of 

Interstate  Income — Chicago,  Illinois 
November  28-29        State  Officials  Responsible  for  Administration   and   Enforcement 

of  State  Boating  Laws — Chicago,  Illinois 
November  29  Council   of    State    Governments    Exectitive    Committee — Chicago, 

Illinois 
November  30  I'.oard  of  Managers— Chicago,  Illinois 

December  1  Luncheon   Meeting  of  Western  Commissions  on  Interstate  Coop- 

eration C^hairmen— Chicago,  Illinois 
December  1-2  General  Assembly  of  the  States — Chicago,  Illinois 

December  5-6  Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Problems — Chicago,  Illinois 

December  5-8  Interstate     Conference     on     Reciprocal     Support — Los     Angeles, 

California 
December  7-8  Conference  on  Role  of  States  in  Programming  for  Atomic  Energy 

Development  and  Regulation — Chicago,  Illinois 
December  14-15        Advisory    (Jroup    to    Western    Governors'    Conference    Committee 

on  Economic  Development — Salem,  Oregon 

1{)6J 

February  2-3  National     Conference    on     Interstate     Compacts    and    Interstate 

Agencies — Chicago,  Illinois 

February  9-10  Meeting    to    Develop    I'niform    Markers    for    All    Waters — Clear- 

water. Florida 

February  28- 

March  1  Committee  of   State  Officials  on  Migratory  Farm  Labor — Wash- 

ington. D.C. 

April  10-11  Nation.il  Association  of  Attorneys  General  Meeting  on  Antitrust 

Matters — Washington,  D.C. 

April  17-18  AVestern  Governors'  Conference  Advisory  Group  to  the  Highway 

Safety  Committee — Arlington,  Virginia 

April  2(5  G<)V(>rnors'    Conference   Committee   on    Federal-State   Relations — 

Washington.  D.C. 

May  7  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health,  Meeting  of  Administrators 

—Chicago,  Illinois 

May  14-17  Western  (iovernors'  Conference — Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

May  20  As.sociation  of  Juvenile  Compact  Administrators — Atlantic  City, 

New  .Tersey 

.June  11-14  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General — New  York  City 

•Tune  25-28  (Jovernors'  Conference — Honolulu,  Hawaii 

July  16-19  Western   Regional   Conference   of   the   Council   of   State   Govern- 

ments— San  Francisco,  California 

July  17  Western    Interstate    Committee    on    Agriculture — San    Francisco, 

California 

July  18  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Public  Lands — San  Francisco, 

California 

July  18  Western    Interstate    Committee    on    Workmen's    Compensation — 

San  Francisco,  California 

July  19  Western    Interstate    Committee    on    Highway    Policy    Problems — 

San  Francisco,  California 

July  19-21  ^\'este^n    Region    of    the    National    As.sociation    of    State    Budget 

Officers — San  Francisco,  California 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

The  Governors'  Confei-ence.  Organized  1008.  Composed  of  all  tlio  sovoinnrs  of  the 
states  and  territories. 

The  Conjerence  of  Chief  Justices.  Organized  3949.  Compose<l  of  the  chief  justices 
of  all  the  states'  supreme  courts. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General.  Organized  1907.  Includes  all  state 
and  territorial  attorneys  general,  their  assistants  and  deputies. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Budget  Officers.  Organized  1945.  Composed  of 
all  state  and  territorial  budget  officers,  their  assistants  and  deputies. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference.  Organized  1948.  Known  until  19.14  as  the 
Legislative  Service  Conference  and  in  3955  as  the  National  Association  of  Legi.*;- 
lative  Service  Agencies.  Membership  includes  legislators  and  other  officers  of 
legislative  service  agencies. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Purchasing  Officials.  Organized  in  1947.  Com- 
posed of  all  state  and  territorial  purchasing  officials,  their  assistants  and  deputies. 

The  Parole  and  Probation  Compact  Administrators'  Association.  Organized  in  1945 
and  known  until  1954  as  an  Association  of  Administrators  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  for  the  Supervision  of  Parolees  and  Probationers.  Comprises  administra- 
tors of  the  compact,  their  assistants  and  deputies. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissic-ners  on  Uniform  State  TjOics.  Organized  in 
1892.  Composed  of  from  one  to  five  Commissioners  from  each  state,  appointed  by 
their  respective  Governors.  The  conference  has  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 

The  National  Conference  of  Court  Administratirr  Officers.     Organized  1958. 


PUBLICATIONS 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

GENERAL  REFERENCE 

The  Booh  of  the  tStales,  1960-61.  The  standaid  biennial  reference  work  on  state 
affairs.  (Out  of  print.) 

The  Book  of  the  States,  Supplement  I,  1961.  Lists  for  all  states  and  common- 
wealths the  elective  administrative  officials,  the  elective  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
the  members  of  the  legislatures  for  1961,  and  the  legislative  officers. 

The  Book  of  the  States,  Supplement  IT,  1961 .  A  register  of  administrative  officials 
of  the  states  and  commonwealths,  classified  by  functions. 

State  Executive  Officials  and  Supreme  Court  Judges  Elected  on  Nove»}her  S,  I960. 

PERIODICALS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

State  Government.     The  journal  of  state  affairs.  Quarterly. 

State  Government  Xeivs.  Monthly  newsletter  on  state  governmental  action  and 
developments. 

Legislative  Research  Checklist.  Summarizes  news  of  legislative  organization,  jiro- 
cedures  and  service  agencies,  and  lists  I'esearch  assignments  to  legislative  agencies 
and  reports  prepared  by  them.  Issued  quarterly. 

Washington  Bulletin.  News  of  federal  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial  ac- 
tions affecting  the  states.  Published  weekly  when  Congi'ess  is  in  session,  monthly 
thereafter. 

Digest  of  Opinions  of  Attorneys  General.     Monthly. 

Legislative  Session  Sheet.  Weekly  listings  of  current  legislative  sessions  and  recent 
adjournments. 

Proceedings  of  the  Governors'  Conferen<-e,  1960. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  (general,  1960. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Naticnal  Legislative  Conference,  1960. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  1960. 

Proceedin-gs  of  the  National  Conference  of  Court  Administrative  Officers,  1960. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 

Suggested  State  Legislation :  Program  for  1961.  Developed  by  the  Council's  Com- 
mittee of  State  Officials  on  Suggested  State  Legislation.  1960.  162  pp. 

Suggested  State  Legislation:  Pronrani  for  1961,  Supplement.  Development  and 
Regulation  of  Sources  of  Ionizing  Radiation.  1960. 

Index  to  Suggested  State  Legislation:  Programs  for  19.'fl-57.     1956.  47  pp. 

State  Higher  Education  Study  Commissions.  1959.  A  summary  of  their  organiza- 
tion, staff  activities  and  financing.  30  pp. 

Reports  on  Higher  Education.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  reports  of  state  study 
commissions  and  other  official  agencies.  1958. 

Driver  Education  in  the  Nation's  Secondary  Schools.     1958.  25  pp. 

Interstate  Relationships  in  the  Taxation  of  Commercial  Vehicles.     1960.  20  pp. 

Reciprocal  State  Legislation  to  Enforce  the  Support  of  Dependents.  A  manual  of 
procedure  with  respect  to  legislation  enacted  by  all  the  states  and  four  other 
jurisdictions.  1960.  32  pp. 

Residence  Requirements  for  Public  Assistance.  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of 
the  Governors'  Conference.  1959.  22  pp. 

State  Action  in  the  Field  of  Aging,  1958-59.     A  progress  report.  1960.  117  pp. 
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The  IStates  and  Their  Older  Ci1i::eus.  A  summary  of  the  pifiblcm  and  a  prfijjram 
of  action.  1955.  194  pp. 

State  Action  in  Mendal  Health,  10o8--^9.  A  summary  of  financial,  legal  and  admin- 
istrative developments  in  state  mental  health  programs.  19(K).  1.''.3  pp. 

State  Organization  and  Finance  in  the  Field  of  Mental  llealih  Nesoirch.  A  .state 
by  state  survey.  1959.  35  pp. 

Current  Salaries  in  State  Mental  Health  Programs.  Extensive  state  by  state  data. 
1958.  102  pp. 

Training  and  Research  in  State  Mental  Health  Programs.  A  comprehensive  study, 
with  recommendations  for  action.  1953.  380  pp. 

Handbook  and  Directory  of  State  Water  Resources  Agencies.     19(>().  77  pp. 

Statement  of  Basic  Water  Resource  Policies  in  the  Laws  of  the  Southern  States. 
1960.  18  pp. 

State  Water  Legislation,  1956  and  J9.J7.     1958.  29  pp. 

Handbook  on  Interstate  Crime  Control.     1955.  152  pp. 

State  Finances  in  Relation  to  Personal  Income.  19.j7-.tH.  19(50.  With  a  note  on  the 
availability  of  state  and  local  financial  statistics  and  comparative  indexes.  20  pp. 

State  Finances  in  Relation  to  Personal  Income,  19oS-')9      1960.  13  pp. 

Revenue  and  Spending  Proposals  in  State  Budgets,  1961.     1961.  23  pp. 

State  Fiscal  Organization  and  Operation:     1961.  18  pp. 

Federal  Grants-in-Aid  to  States.  Analysis  of  laws  in  force  on  September  10.  19.5(!. 
1956.  108  pp. 

Intergovernmental  Relations  in  the  Vnited  States.  An  annotated  chronology  of 
significant  events,  developments  and  publications  in  this  field,  particularly  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  1958.  116  pp. 

Patterns  of  Intergovernmental  Cc-operation.     1959.  27  pp. 

Interstate  Compacts,  11183-1956.  A  compilation  of  basic  references  to  inter.state 
compacts.  1956.  56  pp. 

The  Interstate  Compact  Since  192.j.  By  Frederick  L.  Zimmermaun  and  Mitchell 
Wendell.  1951.  144  pp. 

The  American  Governors,  Their  Bjickgrounds,  Occupations  and  Governmental  Ex- 
perience.    1961.  7  pp. 

The  Governor  and  Public  Information.     1961.  10  pp. 

Organization,  Functions  and  Operalions  of  State  Departments  of  Administration 
and  Finance.     1960.  65  pp. 

Problems  in  Regulation  of  Insurance.     196L  20  pp. 

A  State  Department  of  Administration.  Handbook  on  the  possible  structures, 
powers  and  functions  of  central  state  departments  of  administration.     1957.  36  pp. 

State  Mileage  and  Subsistence  Regulations.     19.59.  14  pp. 

State  Government:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  Contains  periodically  revised 
sources  of  comparative  data.  Jjists  sources  of  comparative  information  on  state 
laws  and  administrative  regulations,  program  features,  and  administrative  or- 
ganization.    1959.  46  pp. 

American  State  Legislatures  in  Mid-Twentieth  Century,  Final  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislative  Processes  and  Procedures  of  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference, 1961.  A  discussion  of  recommendations  for  strengthening  the  state 
legislatures.     26  pp. 

American  Legislatures:  Structure  and  Procedures.  Summary  and  tal)ulations  of  a 
1959  survey.     1959.  63  pp. 

Legislative  Councils.     Organization,  staff  and  appropriations.     1959.  46  pp. 

Legislative  Reference  Bureaus  and  Library  Services.     1960.  18  pp. 

Legal  Services  for  State  Legislatures.     1960.  58  pp. 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Clerks  and  Secretaries  in  the  Slates.     1957.  61  pp. 

State  Court  Systems.  1960.  A  statistical  summary  prepared  for  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices.  41  pp. 
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^eparute  Supreme  Court  Buildings  in  the  States.  Contains  information  on  living 
quarters  for  Supreme  Court  Judfjes,  cost  of  construction  of  buildings  and  fur- 
nishings, and  lists  other  state  .agencies  accommodated  in  Supreme  Court  Buildings. 
1961.  5  pp. 

Rep-ort  of   the   Cohiiuittee   on    Feileral-Stute   Relationships   as   Affected    hy   Judicial 

Decisions.  The  Conference  of  Chief  Justices.  1958.  16  pp. 
Constitutional  and  Statutory  Provisions  of  the  States.  A  series  of  bulletins  pre- 
pared in  co-operation  with  the  Library  of  Congress.  Compilations  on  several  sub- 
jects are  included  in  some  volumes ;  others  are  devoted  to  a  single  subject,  as  noted 
below.  Each  volume  contains  an  index  to  all  preceding  volumes.  Volumes  I,  II,  IV, 
VII,  VIII,  IX  and  XI  are  out  of  print. 

Vol.       Ill   1945.     Constitutional    provisions    governing    .appointments,    appropria- 
tions, removals,  and  bills  of  attainder  ;  constitutions  ;  elections  ; 
qualifications    for    voters ;    pardoning    power ;    chain    store    tax 
laws  ;  income  and  inheritance  taxes.  44  pp. 
Vol.  V  1940.      State  constitutions,  establishment  of  public  schools,  compulsory 

attendance   of   schools,   consent   of   owner   in    taking   of  private 
property,  federal  surplus  property,  state  water  rights.  72  pp. 
Vol.        VI  1947.     Adoption,    criminal   law    (grand   and   petty   larceny),    elections, 
fence  laws,  alien  property  rights,  rent  control.  63  pp. 

Vol.  X  1953.     Summaries  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Treatment  of  Drug  Ad- 

diction. 34  pp. 

Vol.     XII   19.56.     Qualifications  for  Voting    (Summaries  of  state  laws  governing 

voter   qualifications,    registration    and    penalties    for    violation.) 

102  pp. 
Vol.  XIII  1958.     Fair     Employment     Practices     Acts — State     legislation.     Civil 

Rights — State  laws  granting  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all 

persons  in  public  places.  88  pp. 
A'ol.    XIV  1959.     Summaries  of  withholding  income  tax  provisions  of  states  and 

municipalities  having  populations  over  250,000.  22  pp. 
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